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PREFACE   TO   THE   EDITION    OF    1845. 


Mich  has  been  written  by  critics,  especially  by  those  in 
Germany,  the  native  land  of  criticism,  upon  the  important 
question,  whether  to  please  or  to  instruct  should  be  the  end  of 
Fiction — whether  a  moral  purpose  is  or  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  undidactic  spirit  perceptible  in  the  higher  works  of  the 
imagination:  And  the  general  result  of  the  discussion  has  been 
in  favor  of  those  who  have  contended  that  Moral  design, 
rigidly  so  called,  should  be  excluded  from  the  aims  of  the 
Poet;  that  his  Art  should  regard  only  the  Beautiful,  and  be 
contented  with  the  indirect  moral  tendencies,  which  can  never 
fail  the  creation  of  the  Beautiful.  Certainly,  in  fiction,  to  in- 
terest, to  please,  and  sportively  to  elevate — to  take  man  from 
the  low  passions,  and  the  miserable  troubles  of  life,  into  a 
higher  region,  to  beguile  weary  and  selfish  pain,  to  excite  a 
generous  sorrow  at  vicissitudes  not  his  own,  to  raise  the  | 
sions  into  sympathy  with  heroic  struggles — and  to  admit  the 
soul  into  that  serener  atmosphere  from  which  it  rarely  returns 
to  ordinary  existence,   without  some  memory  or  as  tion 

which  ought  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  thought  and  exalt  the 
motive  :on; — such,  without  other  moral  result  or  object, 

may  satisfy  the  Poet,*  and  1  onstitute  the  highest  and  most  uni- 

-  il  morality  he  can  effect.  But  subordinate  to  this,  which  is 
not  the  duty,  but  the  necessity^  of  all  Fiction  that  outlasts  the 
hour,  the  writer  of  imagination  may  well  permit  to  himself  other 
purposes  and  objects,  taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  sharply 
defined,  and  too  obviously  meant  to  contract  the  Poet  into  the 
Lecturer — the  Fiction  into  the  Homily.  The  delight  in  "Shy- 
lock"  is  not  less  vivid  for  the  Humanity  it  latently  but  pro- 
foundly  inculcates;  the  healthful  merriment  of  the  "Tartuffe" 

*  I  use  the  word  Poet  in  its  proper  sense,  as  applicable  to  any  writer,  whether  in  verse  off 
prose,  who  invents  or  creates. 
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is  not  less  enjoyed  for  the  exposure  of  the  Hypocrisy  it  de- 
nounces. We  need  not  demand  from  Shakespeare  or  from 
Moliere  other  morality  than  that  which  Genius  unconsciously 
throws  around  it — the  natural  light  which  it  reflects;  but  if 
some  great  principle  which  guides  us  practically  in  the  daily 
intercourse  with  men  becomes  in  the  general  lustre  more  clear 
and  more  pronounced — we  gain  doubly,  by  the  general  ten- 
dency and  the  particular  result. 

Long  since,  in  searching  for  new  regions  in  the  Art  to 
which  I  am  a  servant,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  might  be 
found  lying  far,  and  rarely  trodden,  beyond  that  range  of  con- 
ventional morality  in  which  Novelist  after  Novelist  had  en- 
trenched himself — amongst  those  subtle  recesses  in  the  ethics 
of  human  life  in  which  Truth  and  Falsehood  dwell  undisturbed 
and  unseparated.  The  vast  and  dark  Poetry  around  us — the 
Poetry  of  Modern  Civilization  and  Daily  Existence,  is  shut 
out  from  us  in  much,  by  the  shadowy  giants  of  Prejudice  and 
Fear.  He  who  would  arrive  at  the  Fairy  Land,  must  face  the 
Phantoms.  ■  Betimes,  I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  investigating 
the  motley  world  to  which  our  progress  in  humanity  has  at- 
tained, caring  little  what  misrepresentation  I  incurred,  what 
hostility  I  provoked,  in  searching  through  a  devious  labyrinth 
for  the  foot-tracks  of  Truth. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  I  am,  not  vainly,  conscious 
that  I  have  had  my  influence  on  my  time — that  I  have  con- 
tributed, though  humbly  and  indirectly,  to  the  benefits  which 
Public  Opinion  has  extorted  from  Governments  and  Laws. 
While  (to  content  myself  with  a  single  example)  the  ignorant 
or  malicious  were  decrying  the  moral  of  "Paul  Clifford,"  I 
consoled  myself  with  perceiving  that  its  truths  had  stricken 
deep — that  many,  whom  formal  essays  might  not  reach,  were 
enlisted  by  the  picture  and  the  popular  force  of  Fiction  into 
the  service  of  that  large  and  Catholic  Humanity  which  frankly 
examines  into  the  causes  of  crime,  which  ameliorates  the  ills 
of  society  by  seeking  to  amend  the  circumstances  by  which 
they  are  occasioned;  and  commences  the  great  work  of  justice 
to  mankind,  by  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 
That  work,  I  know,  had  its  share  in  the  wise  and  great  relaxa- 
tion of  our  Criminal  Code — it  has  had  its  share  in  results  yet 
more  valuable,  because  leading  to  more  comprehensive  re- 
forms— viz.,  in  the  courageous  facing  of  the  ills  which  the 
mock  decorum  of  timidity  would  shun  to  contemplate,  but 
which,  till  fairly  fronted,  in  the  spirit  of  practical  Christianity, 
sap  daily,  more  and  more,  the  walls  in  which  blind  Indolence 
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would  protect  itself  from  restless  Misery  and  rampant  Hunger. 
For  it  is  not  till  Art   has  told   the  unthinking  that   nothing 

htly  treated  is  too  low  for  its  breath  to  vivify,  and  its 
wings  to  raise,  that  the  Herd  awaken  from  their  chronic  leth- 
argy of  contempt,  and  the  Lawgiver  is  compelled  to  redress 
wh.it  the  Poet  has  lifted  into  esteem.  In  thus  enlarging  the 
boundaries  of  the  Novelist,  from  trite  and  conventional  to  un- 
trodden ends,  i  have  seen,  not  with  the  jealousy  of  an  Author, 
but  with  the  pride  of  an  Originator,  that  1  have  served  as  a 
guide  to  later  and  abler  writers,  both  in  England  and  abroad. 
If  at  times,  while  imitating,  they  have  mistaken  me,  I  am  not 
answerable  for  their  errors;  or  if,  more  often,  they  have  im- 
proved where  they  borrowed.  I  am  not  envious  of  their  laurels. 
They  owe  me  at  least  this,  that  I  prepared  the  way  for  their 
reception,  and  that  they  would  have  been  less  popular  and 
more  misrepresented,  if  the  outcry  which  bursts  upon  the  first 
researches  into  new  directions,  had  not  exhausted  its  noisy 
vehemence  upon  me. 

In  this  Novel  of  "Night  and  Morning"  I  have  had  various 
ends  in  view — subordinate,  I  grant,  to  the  higher  and  more 
durable  morality  which  belongs  to  the  Ideal,  and  instructs  us 
playfully  while  it  interests,  in  the  passions,  and  through  the 
heart. 

First. — To  deal  fearlessly  with  that  universal  unsoundness 
in  social  justice  which  makes  distinctions  so  marked  and  in- 
iquitous between  Vice  and  Crime — viz.,  between  the  corrupt- 
ing habits  and  the  violent  act — which  scarce  touches  the  for- 
mer with  the  lightest  twig  in  the  fasces — which  lifts  against 
the  latter  the  edge  of  the  Lictor's  axe.  Let  a  child  steal  an 
apple  in  sport,  let  a  starveling  steal  a  roll  in  despair,  and  Law 
conducts  them  to  the  Prison,  for  evil  commune  to  mellow 
them  for  the  gibbet.  But  let  a  man  spend  one  apprenticeship 
from  youth  to  old  age  in  vice — let  him  devote  a  fortune,  per- 
haps colossal,  to  the  wholesale  demoralization  of  his  kind — 
and  he  may  be  surrounded  with  the  adulation  of  the  so-called 
virtuous,  and  be  served  upon  its  knee,  by  that  Lackey — the 

lern  Word!  I  say  not  that  Law  can,  or  that  Law  should, 
reach  the  vice  as  it  does  the  (rime;  but  I  say,  that  Opinion 
may  be  more  than  the  servile  shadow  of  Law.  I  impress  not 
here,  as  in  "Paul  Clifford,"  a  material  moral  to  work  its  effect 
on  the  Journals,  at  the  Hustings,  through  Constituents,  and 
on  Legislation; — I  direct  myself  to  a  channel  less  active,  more 
tardy,  but  as  sure — to  the   (  nee  that   reigns,  elder  and 

superior  to  all  Law,  in  men's  hearts  and  souls; — I  utter  boldly 
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and  loudly  a  truth,  if  not  all  untold,  murmured  feebly  and 
falteringly  before, — sooner  or  later  it  will  find  its  way  into  the 
judgment  and  the  conduct,  and  shape  out  a  tribunal  which  re- 
quires  not  robe  or  ermine. 

Second. — In  this  work  I  have  sought  to  lift  the  mask  from 
the  timid  selfishness  which  too  often  with  us  bears  the  name 
of  Respectability.  Purposely  avoiding  all  attraction  that  may 
savor  of  extravagance,  patiently  subduing  every  tone  and  every 
hue  to  the  aspect  of  those  whom  we  meet  daily  in  our  thorough- 
fares, I  have  shown  in  Robert  Beaufort  the  man  of  decorous 
phrase  and  bloodless  action — the  systematic  self-server — in 
whom  the  world  forgive  the  lack  of  all  that  is  generous,  warm, 
and  noble,  in  order  to  respect  the  passive  acquiescence  in 
methodical  conventions  and  hollow  forms.  And  how  common 
such  men  are  with  us  in  this  century,  and  how  inviting  and 
how  necessary  their  delineation,  may  be  seen  in  this, — that 
the  popular  and  pre-eminent  Observer  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live,  has  since  placed  their  prototype  in  vigorous  colors  upon 
imperishable  canvas.* 

There  is  yet  another  object  with  which  I  have  identified 
my  tale.  I  trust  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  such  advantages 
as  arise  from  the  diffusion  of  education  really  sound,  and 
knowledge  really  available; — for  these,  as  the  right  of  my 
countrymen,  I  have  contended  always.  But  of  late  years 
there  has  been  danger  that  what  ought  to  be  an  important 
truth  may  be  pervertd  into  a  pestilent  fallacy.  Whether  for 
rich  or  for  poor,  disappointment  must  ever  await  the  endeavor 
to  give  knowledge  without  labor,  and  experience  without  trial. 
Cheap  literature  and  popular  treatises  do  not  in  themselves 
suffice  to  fit  the  nerves  of  man  for  the  strife  below,  and  lift  his 
aspirations,  in  healthful  confidence  above.  He  who  seeks  to 
divorce  toil  from  knowledge  deprives  knowledge  of  its  most 
valuable  property, — the  strengthening  of  the  mind  by  exercise. 
AVe  learn  what  really  braces  and  elevates  us  only  in  proportion 
to  the  effort  it  costs  us.  Nor  is  it  in  Books  alone,  nor  in  Books 
fly,  that  we  are  made  conscious  of  our  strength  as  Men; 
I  ,ife  is  the  great  Schoolmaster,  Experience  the  mighty  Volume. 
He  who  has  made  one  stern  sacrifice  of  self,  has  acquired 
more  than  he  will  ever  glean  from  the  odds-and-ends  of  popu- 
lar philosophy:  And  tne  man,  the  least  scholastic,  may  be 
more  robust  in  the  power  that  is  knowledge,  and  approach 
nearer  to  the  Arch-Seraphim,  than  Bacon  himself,  if  he  cling 
fast  to  two  simple  maxims — "Be  honest  in  temptation,  and 

*  Need  I  say  thai  I  allude  to  the  "  Pecksniff"  of  Mr.  Dickens? 
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in  Adversity  believe  in  God."  Such  moral,  attempted  before 
ill  "Eugene  Aram,"  1  have  enforced  more  directly  here;  and 
out  of  such  convictions  I  have  created  hero  and  heroine, 
placing  them  in  their  primitive  and  natural  characters,  with 
aid  more  from  life  than  books — from  courage  the  one,  from 
affection  the  other — amidst  the  feeble  Hermaphrodites  of  our 
sickly  civilization; — examples  of  resolute  Manhood  and  tender 
Womanhood. 

The  opinions  I  have  here  put  forth  are  not  in  fashion  at 
this  day.  Hut  I  have  never  consulted  the  popular  any  more 
than  the  sectarian,  Prejudice.  Alone  and  unaided,  I  have 
hewn  out  my  way,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  force  of  my  own 
convictions.  The  corn  springs  up  in  the  field  centuries  after 
the  first  sower  is  forgotten.  Works  may  perish  with  the  work- 
man; but,  if  truthful,  their  results  are  in  the  works  of  others, 
imitating,  borrowing,  enlarging,  and  improving,  in  the  ever- 
lasting Cycle  of  Industry  and  Thought. 

Kntlnuorlh,  1845. 


NOTE   TO   THE    PRESENT   EDITION,   185 1. 


I  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  preceding  pages,  written  six 
years  ago,  as  to  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  work; — except  to 
say,  and  by  no  means  as  a  boast,  that  the  work  lays  claims  to 
one  kind  of  interest  which  I  certainly  never  desired  to  effect 
for  it — viz.,  in  exemplifying  the  glorious  uncertainty  of  the 
law.  For,  humbly  aware  of  the  blunders  which  novelists  not 
belonging  to  the  legal  profession  are  apt  to  commit,  when  they 
summon  to  the  denouement  of  a  plot  the  aid  of  a  deity  so  mys- 
terious as  Themis,  I  submitted  to  an  eminent  lawyer  the  whole 
case  of  "Beaufort  versus  Beaufort,"  as  it  stands  in  this  Novel. 
And  the  pages  which  refer  to  that  suit  were  not  only  written 
from  the  opinion  annexed  to  the  brief  I  sent  in,  but  submitted 
to  the  eye  of  my  counsel,  and  revised  by  his  pen. — N.B.  He 
-  feed.  Judge  then  my  dismay  when  I  heard  long  after- 
wards that  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell  disputed  the  soundness  of 
the  law  I  had  thus  bought  and  paid  for!  "Who  ^hall  decide 
when  doctors  disagree!"  All  I  can  say  is,  that  I  took  the  best 
opinion  that  love  or  money  could  get  me:  and  I  should  add, 
that  my  lawyer,  unawed  by  the  alleged  ipse  dixit  of  the  great 

tator  to  be  sure,  he  is  dead  ,  still  stoutly  maintains  his 
own  views  of  the  question.*  Let  me  hope  that  the  right  heir 
will  live  long  enough  to  come  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 

-ession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  may  Time  give  the 
tenth. 

•  I  have,  however,  thought  it  prudent   so  far  to   meet   the   objection    suggested   by   Mr. 
O'Connell.  as  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  thi  \hich  will  probably  prevent   the  ob- 

if  correct,  bc\:\i>  of  any  material  practical  effect  on   the  <n  of  that   visionary 

El  1 1  .rado— The  Beaufort  Property. 

Knebwortk, 
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BOOK  FIRST. 


INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

"  Now  rests  our  vicar.     They  who  knew  him  best, 
Proclaim  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  rest  ; 

>ne  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in." — Ckabbe. 

In  one   of  the  Welsh   counties   is  a  small  village  called 

A .      It  is  somewhat  removed  from  the  high  road,  and  is, 

therefore,  but  little  known  to  those  luxurious  amateurs  of  the 
Picturesque,  who  view  Nature  through  the  windows  of  a  car- 

e-and-four.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there  anything,  whether  of 
scenery  or  association,  in  the  place  itself,  sufficient  to  allure 
the  more  sturdy  enthusiast  from  the  beaten  tracks  which  tour- 
ists and  guide-books  prescribe  to  those  who  search  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful  amidst  the  mountain  homes  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  village  is  not  without  its  at- 
tractions. It  is  placed  in  a  small  valley,  through  which  winds 
and  leaps,  down  many  a  rocky  fall — a  clear,  babbling,  n 
rivulet,  that  affords  excellent  sport  to  the  brethren  of  the 
angle.  Thither,  accordingly,  in  the  summer  season  occasion- 
ally resort  the  Waltons  of  the  neighborhood — young  fanners, 
retired  traders,  with  now  and  then  a  stray  artist,  or  a  roving 
student   from  one  of  the   University  Hence  the  solitary 

hostelry  of  A ,  being  somewhat  more  frequented,  is  also 
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more  clean  and  comfortable  than  could  be  reasonably  antici- 
pated from  the  insignificance  and  remoteness  of  the  village. 

At  a  time  in  which  my  narrative  opens,  the  village  boasted 
a  sociable,  agreeable,  careless,  half-starved  parson,  who  never 
failed  to  introduce  himself  to  any  of  the  anglers  who,  during 
the  summer  months,  passed  a  day  or  two  in  the  little  valley. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Caleb  Price  had  been  educated  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  where  he  had  contrived,  in  three  years, 
to  run  through  a  little  fortune  of  3500/.  It  is  true,  that  he 
acquired  in  return  the  art  of  making  milk-punch,  the  science 
of  pugilism,  and  the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best-natured, 
rattling,  open-hearted  companions  whom  you  could  desire  by 
your  side  in  a  tandem  to  Newmarket,  or  in  a  row  with  the 
bargemen.  By  the  help  of  these  gifts  and  accomplishments, 
he  had  not  failed  to  find  favor,  while  his  money  lasted,  with 
the  young  aristocracy  of  the  "Gentle  Mother."  And,  though 
the  very  reverse  of  an  ambitious  or  calculating  man,  he  had 
certainly  nourished  the  belief  that  some  one  of  the  hats  or 
tinsel  gowns — i.e.,  young  lords  or  fellow-commoners,  with 
whom  he  was  on  such  excellent  terms,  and  who  supped  with 
him  so  often — would  do  something  for  him  in  the  way  of  a 
living.  But  it  so  happened  that  when  Mr.  Caleb  Price  had, 
with  a  little  difficulty,  scrambled  through  his  degree,  and 
found  himself  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  at  the  end  of  his  finan- 
ces, his  grand  acquaintances  parted  from  him  to  their  various 
posts  in  the  State  Militant  of  Life.  And,  with  the  exception 
of  one,  joyous  and  reckless  as  himself,  Mr.  Caleb  Price  found 
that  when  Money  makes  itself  wings,  it  flies  away  with  our 
friends.  As  poor  Price  had  earned  no  academical  distinction, 
so  he  could  expect  no  advancement  from  his  college;  no  fel- 
lowship; no  tutorship  leading  hereafter  to  livings,  stalls,  and 
deaneries.  Poverty  began  already  to  stare  him  in  the  face, 
when  the  only  friend  who,  having  shared  his  prosperity,  re- 
mained true  to  his  adverse  fate — a  friend,  fortunately  for  him, 
of  High  connexions  and  brilliant  prospects — succeeded  in  ob- 
taining for  him  the  humble  living  of  A .    To  this  primitive 

spot  the  once  jovial  roister  cheerfully  retired — contrived  to 
live  contented  upon  an  income  somewhat  less  than  he  had  for- 
merly given  to  his  groom — preached  very  short  sermons  to  a 
very  scanty  and  ignorant  congregation,  some  of  whom  only 
understood  Welsh — did  good  to  the  poor  and  sick  in  his  own 
careless,  slovenly  way — and,  uncheered,  or  unvexed  by  wife 
and  children,  he  rose  in  summer  with  the  lark,  and  in  winter 
went  to  bed  at  nine  precisely,  to- save  coals  and  candles.     For 
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the  rest,  he  was  the  most  skilful  angler  in  the  whole  county: 
and  so  willing  to  communicate  the  results  of  his  experieni  e  as 

to  the  most  taking  color  of  the  flies,  and  the  most  favored 
haunts  of  the  trout — that  he  had  given  especial  orders  at  the 

inn,  that  whenever  any  strange  gentleman  came  to  fish,  Mr. 
Caleb  Price  should  be  immediately  sent  for.  In  this,  to  be 
sure,  our  worthy  pastor  had  his  usual  recompense.  First, 
if  the  stranger  were  tolerably  liberal,  Mr.  Price  was  asked 
to  dinner  at  the  inn;  and,  secondly,  if  this  failed,  from  the 
poverty  or  the  churlishness  of  the  obliged  party,  Mr.  Price 
still  had  an  opportunity  to  hear  the  last  news — to  talk  about 
the  Great  World — in  a  word,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  per- 
haps to  get  an  old  newspaper,  or  an  odd  number  of  a  maga- 
zine. 

Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  afternoon  in  October,  when 
the  periodical  excursions  of  the  anglers,  becoming  gradually 
rarer  and  more  rare,  had  altogether  ceased,  Mr.  Caleb  Price 
was  summoned  from  his  parlor,  in  which  he  had  been  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  a  net  for  his  cabbages,  by  a  little 
white-headed  boy,  who  came  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  at 
the  inn  who  wished  immediately  to  see  him — a  strange  gentle- 
man, who  had  never  been  there  before. 

Mr.  Price  threw  down  his  net,  seized  his  hat,  and,  in  less 
than  five  minutes,  he  was  in  the  best  room  of  the  little  inn. 

The  person  there  awaiting  him  was  a  man  who,  though 
plainly  clad  in  a  velveteen  shooting-jacket,  had  an  air  and 
mien  greatly  above  those  common  to  the  pedestrian  visitors  of 

A .     He  was  tall,  and  of  one  of  those  athletic  forms  in 

which  vigor  in  youth  is  too  often  followed  by  corpulence  in 
age.  At  this  period,  however,  in  the  full  prime  of  manhood 
— the  ample  chest  and  sinewy  limbs,  seen  to  full  advantage  in 
their  simple  and  manly  dress — could  not  fail  to  excite  that 
popular  admiration  which  is  always  given  to  strength  in  the 
one  -  to  delicacy  in  the  other.     The  stranger  was  walk- 

ing impatiently  to  and  fro  the  small  apartment  when  Mr.  Price 
entered;  and  then,  turning  to  the  clergyman  a  countenance 
handsome  and  striking,  but  yet  more  prepossessing  from  its 
expression  of  frankness  than  from  the  regularity  of  its  features, 
— he  stopped  short,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said,  with  a  gay 
laugh,  as  he  glanced  over  the  parson's  threadbare  and  slovenly 

tume, — "My  poor  Caleb! — what  a  metamorphosis!  —  I 
should  not  have  known  you  again!" 

"What!  you!  Is  it  possible,  my  dear  fellow? — how  glad  I 
am  to  see  you!     What  on  earth  ran  bring  you  to  such  a  place' 
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No!  not  a  soul  would  believe  me  if  I  said  I  had  seen  you  in 
this  miserable  hole." 

"That  is  precisely  the  reason  why  I  am  here.  Sit  down, 
Caleb,  and  we'll  talk  over  matters  as  soon  as  our  landlord  has 

brought  up  the  materials  for " 

'The  milk-punch,"   interrupted   Mr.    Price,    rubbing  his 
hands.     "Ah,  that  will  bring  us  back  to  old  times,  indeed!" 

In  a  few  minutes  the  punch  was  prepared,  and  after  two  or 
three  preparatory  glasses,  the  stranger  thus  commenced: — 

"My  dear  Caleb,  I  am  in  want  of  your  assistance,  and, 
above  all,  of  your  secrecy." 

"I  promise  you  both  beforehand.  It  will  make  me  happy 
the  rest  of  my  life  to  think  I  have  served  my  patron — my 
benefactor — the  only  friend  I  possess." 

"Tush,  man!  don't  talk  of  that:  we  shall  do  better  for  you 
one  of  these  days.  But  now  to  the  point:  I  have  come  here 
to  be  married — married,  old  boy!  married!" 

And  the  stranger  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
chuckled  with  the  glee  of  a  school-boy. 

"Humph!"  said  the  parson,  gravely.  "It  is  a  serious 
thing  to  do,  and  a  very  odd  place  to  come  to." 

"I  admit  both  propositions:  this  punch  is  superb.  To 
proceed.  You  know  that  my  uncle's  immense  fortune  is  at 
his  own  disposal;  if  I  disobliged  him,  he  would  be  capable  of 
leaving  all  to  my  brother;  I  should  disoblige  him  irrevocably 
if  he  knew  that  I  had  married  a  tradesman's  daughter;  I  am 
going  to  marry  a  tradesman's  daughter — a  girl  in  a  million! 
the  ceremony  must  be  as  secret  as  possible.  And  in  this 
church,  with  you  for  the  priest,  I  do  not  see  a  chance  of  dis- 
covery." 

"Do  you  marry  by  license?" 

"No,  my  intended  is  not  of  age;  and  we  keep  the  secret 
even  from  her  father.  In  this  village  you  will  mumble  over 
the  Bans  without  one  of  your  congregation  ever  taking  heed 
of  the  name.  I  shall  stay  here  a  month  for  the  purpose.  She 
is  in  London,  on  a  visit  to  a  relation  in  the  city.  The  Bans 
on  her  side  will  be  published  with  equal  privacy  in  a  little 
church  near  the  Tower,  where  mv  name  will  be  no  less  un- 
known  than  here.     Oh,  I've  contrived  it  famously!" 

"But,  my  dear  fellow,  consider  what  you  risk." 

"I  have  considered  all,  and  I  find  every  chance  in  my 
favor.  The  bride  will  arrive  here  on  the  day  of  our  wedding: 
my  servant  will  be  one  witness;  some  stupid  old  Welshman, 
as  antediluvian  as  possible — I  leave  it  to  you  to  select  him— 
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shall  he  the  other.      My  servant   1   shall  dispose  of,  and   the 
rest  I  can  depend  on." 
"But " 

"1  detest  huts;  if  1  had  to  make  a  language,  I  would  not 

admit  such  a  word   in  it.     And   now,  before    1   run  on  about 

Catharine,    a   subject   quite    inexhaustible,    tell    me,   my   dear 

friend,  something  about  yourself." 

*  •  *   *  *  *  *  * 

Somewhat  more  than  a  month  had  elasped  since  the  arrival 
of  the  stranger  at  the  village  inn.      lie  had  changed  his  quar- 

-  for  the  Parsonage— went  out  but  little,  and  then  chiefly 
on  foot-excursions  among  the  sequestered  hills  in  the  neigh- 
borhood: he  was  therefore  but  partially  known  by  sight,  even 
in  the  village;  and  the  visit  of  some  old  college  friend  to  the 
minister,  though  indeed  it  had  never  chanced  before.,  was  not, 
in  itself,  so  remarkable  an  event  as  to  excite  any  particular 
rvation.  The  bans  had  been  duly,  and  half  audibly,  hur- 
ried over,  after  the  service  was  cone  hided,  and  while  the  scanty 
congregation  were  dispersing  down  the  little  aisle  of  the  church 
— when  one  morning  a  chaise  and  pair  arrived  at  the  Parson- 
A  servant  out  of  livery  leaped  from  the  box.  The 
stranger  opened  the  door  of  the  chaise,  and,  uttering  a  joyous 
exclamation,  gave  his  arm  to  a  lady,  who,  trembling  ami  agi- 
tated, could  scarcely,  even  with  that  stalwart  support,  descend 
the  steps.  "Ah!"  she  said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears, 
when  they  found  themselves  alone  in  the  little  parlor — "ah  I  if 
you  knew  how  I  have  suffered!" 

How  is  it  that  certain  words,  and  those  the  homeliest — 
which  the  hand  writes  and  the  eye  reads  as  trite  ami  common- 
place expressions — when  spoken,  convey  so  much — so  many 
meanings  complicated  and  refined?  "Ah!  if  you  knew  how  f 
have  suffered !" 

'Alien  the  lover  heard  these  words,  his  gay  countenance 
fell;  he  drew  back — his  conscience  smote  him:  in  that  com- 
plaint was  the  whole  history  of  a  clandestine  love,  not  for  both 
the  parties,  but  for  the  woman— the  painful  secrecy — the  re- 
morseful deceit — the  shame — the  fear — the  sacrifice.  She  who 
uttered  those  words  was  scan  ely  sixteen.  It  is  an  early 
to  leave  Childhood  behind  for  ever! 

"My  own  love!  you  have  suffered,  indeed;  but  it  is  over 
now." 

"Over!  And  what  will  they  say  of  me — what  will  they 
think  of  me  at  home}     <  >vcr'      Ah!" 

"It  is  but  for  a  short  time;  in  the  course  of  Nature,  my 
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uncle  cannot  live  long:  all  then  will  be  explained.  Our  mar- 
riage once  made  public,  all  connected  with  you  will  be  proud 
to  own  you.  You  will  have  wealth,  station — a  name  among 
the  first  in  the  gentry  of  England.  But,  above  all,  you  will 
have  the  happiness  to  think  that  your  forbearance  for  a  time 
has  saved  me,  and,  it  may  be,  our  children,  sweet  one! — from 
poverty  and " 

"It  is  enough,"  interrupted  the  girl;  and  the  expression 
of  her  countenance  became  serene  and  elevated.  "It  is  for 
you — for  your  sake.  I  know  what  you  hazard:  how  much  I 
must  owe  you! — Forgive  me,  this  is  the  last  murmur  you  shall 
hear  from  these  lips." 

An  hour  after  these  words  were  spoken,  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  concluded. 

"Caleb,"  said  the  bridegroom,  drawing  the  clergyman  aside 
as  they  were  about  to  re-enter  the  house,  "you  will  keep  your 
promise,  I  know;  and  you  think  I  may  depend  implicitly  upon 
the  good. faith  of  the  witness  you  have  selected!" 

"Upon  his  good  faith? — no,"  said  Caleb,  smiling;  "but 
upon  his  deafness,  his  ignorance,  and  his  age.  My  poor  old 
clerk!  he  will  have  forgotten  all  about  it  before  this  day  three 
months.  Now  I  have  seen  your  lady,  I  no  longer  wonder  that 
you  incur  so  great  a  risk.  I  never  beheld  so  lovely  a  counte- 
nance. You  will  be  happy!"  And  the  village  priest  sighed, 
and  thought  of  the  coming  winter  and  his  own  lonely  hearth. 

"My  dear  friend,  you  have  only  seen  her  beauty — it  is  hei 
least  charm.  Heaven  knows  how  often  1  have  made  love; 
and  this  is  the  only  woman  I  have  ever  really  loved.  Caleb, 
there  is  an  excellent  living  that  adjoins  my  uncle's  house.  The 
rector  is  "Id;  when  the  house  is  mine,  you  will  not  be  long 
without  the  living.  We  shall  be  neighbors,  Caleb,  and  then 
vmi i  shall  try  and  find  a  bride  for  yourself.  Smith," — and  the 
bridegroom  turned  to  the  servant  who  had  accompanied  his 
wife,  and  served  as  a  second  witness  to  the  marriage, — "tell 
the  post-boy  to  put-to  the  horses  immediately." 

"Yes,  sir.      May  1  speak  a  word  with  vou?" 

"Well,  what?"  ' 
N  our  uncle,  sir,  sent  for  me  to  come  to  him,  the  day  be- 
fore we  left  town." 

"Aha!— indeed!" 

"And  I  could  just  pick  up  among  his  servants  that  he  had 
some  suspicion — at  least,  that  he  had  been  making  inquiries 
— ami  seemed  very  cross,  sir." 

"You  went  to  him?" 
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"No,  sir,  I  was  afraid.      He   1  h   a  way  with   him; — 

whenever  his  eye  is  fixed  on  mine,  I  always  feel  as  if  it  was 

impossible  to  tell  a  lie;  and — and — in  short,  1   thought  it  was 
best  net  to  go." 

•"You  did  right.  Confound  this  fellow!"  muttered  the 
brid'  \  a,  turning  away;  "he  is  honest,  and  loves  me:  yet, 
if  my  uncle  sees  him,  he  is  clumsy  enough  to  betray  all.  Well, 
I  always  meant  to  get  him  out  of  the  way — the  sooner  the 
better.      Smith!" 

"Yes,  sir!" 

"Yoa  have  often  said  that  you  would  like,  if  you  had  some 
capital,  to  settle  in  Australia:  your  father  is  an  excellent  far- 
mer; you  are  above  the  situation  you  hold  with  me;  you  are 
well  educated,  and  have  some  knowledge  of  agriculture;  you 
can  scarcely  fail  to  make  a  fortune  as  a  settler;  and  if  you  are 
of  the  same  mind  still,  why  look  you,  I  have  just  ,£1000  at 
my  banker's:  you  shall  have  half,  if  you  like  to  sail  by  the  first 
packet." 

"«  Mi,  sir.  you  are  too  generous." 

"  N  asense — no  thanks — I  am  more  prudent  than  generous; 
for  I  agree  with  you  that  it  is  all  up  with  me  if  my  uncie  g 
hold  of  you.  I  dread  my  prying  brother,  ton;  in  fact,  the  ob- 
-  on  my  side:  only  stay  abroad  till  I  am  a  rich  man, 
and  my  marriage  made  public,  and  then  you  may  ask  of  me 
what  you  will.  It's  agreed,  then;  order  the  horses,  we'll 
round  by  Liverpool,  and  learn  about  the  vessels.  By  the  way, 
my  good  fellow,  I  hope  you  see  nothing  now  of  that  good-for- 
nothing  brother  of  yours?" 

"No,  indeed,  sir.  [t's  a  thousand  pities  he  has  turned 
out  so  ill;  for  he  was  the  cleverest  of  the  family,  and  could 
always  twist  me  round  his  little  finger." 

"  I  it's  the  very  reason  I  mentioned  him.  If  he  learned 
our  secret,  he  would  take  it  to  an  excellent  market.  Where 
is  h 

"  Hiding,  1  susp<  ■  t,  sir." 

"Well,  we  shall  put  the  sea  between  you  and  him!  So  now 
all's  safe." 

Caleb  stood  by  the   porch   of  his  hou  die  bride   and 

bridegroom  entered  their  humble  vehicle.  Though  then  No- 
vember, the  clay  was  exquisitely  mild  and  calm,  the  sky  with- 
out a  cloud,  ami  even  the  leafless  tr  med  to  smile  beneath 
the  cheerful  sun.  Ami  the  young  bride  wept  no  more;  she 
was  with  him  she  loved — she  was  his  for  ever.  She  forgot  the 
rest.      The  hope — the   heart   of  sixteen — spoke   brightly  out 
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through  the  blushes  that  mantled  over  her  fair  cheeks.  The 
bridegroom's  frank  and  manly  countenance  was  radiant  with 
joy..  As  he  waved  his  hand  to  Caleb  from  the  window,  the 
post-boy  cracked  his  whip,  the  servant  settled  himself  on  the 
dickey,  the  horses  started  off  in  a  brisk  trot, — the  clergyman 
was  left  alone! 

To  be  married  is  certainly  an  event  in  life;  to  marry  other 
people  is,  for  a  priest,  a  very  ordinary  occurrence;  and  yet, 
from  that  day,  a  great  change  began  to  operate  in  the  spirits 
and  the  habits  of  Caleb  Price.  Have  you  ever,  my  gentle 
reader,  buried  yourself  for  some  time  quietly  in  the  lazy  ease 
of  a  dull  country  life?  have  you  ever  become  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  its  monotony,  and  inured  to  its  solitude;  and,  just 
at  the  time  when  you  have  half  forgotten  the  great  world— 
that  mare  magnum  that  frets  and  roars  in  the  distance — have 
you  ever  received  in  your  calm  retreat  some  visitor,  full  of 
the  busy  and  excited  life  which  you  imagined  yourself  con- 
tented to  relinquish?  If  so,  have  you  not  perceived, — that,  in 
proportion  as  his  presence  and  communication  either  revived 
old  memories,  or  brought  before  you  new  pictures  of  "the 
bright  tumult"  of  that  existence  of  which  your  guest  made  a 
part, — you  began  to  compare  him  curiously  with  yourself; 
you  began  to  feel  that  what  before  was  to  rest,  is  now  to  rot; 
that  your  years  are  gliding  from  you  unenjoyed  and  wasted; 
that  the  contrast  between  the  animal  life  of  passionate  civiliza- 
tion and  the  vegetable  torpor  of  motionless  seclusion  is  one 
that,  if  you  are  still  young,  it  tasks  your  philosophy  to  bear, 
— feeling  all  the  while  that  the  torpor  may  be  yours  to  your 
grave?  And  when  your  guest  has  left  you,  when  you  are 
again  alone,  is  the  solitude  the  same  as  it  was  before? 

Our  poor  Caleb  had  for  years  rooted  his  thoughts  to  his 
village.  His  guest  had  been,  like  the  Bird  in  the  Fairy  Tale, 
settling  upon  the  quiet  branches,  and  singing  so  loudly  and  so 
gladly  of  the  enchanted  skies  afar,  that,  when  it  flew  away, 
the  tree  pined,  nipped  and  withering  in  the  sober  sun  in  which 
before  it  had  basked  contented. — The  guest  was,  indeed,  one 
of  those  men  whose  animal  spirits  exercise  upon  such  as  come 
within  their  circle  the  influence  and  power  usually  ascribed 
only  to  intellectual  qualities.  During  the  month  he  had  so- 
journed with  Caleb,  he  had  brought  back  to  the  poor  parson 
all  the  gaiety  of  the  brisk  and  noisy  novitiate  that  preceded 
the  solemn  vow  and  the  dull  retreat — the  social  parties,  the 
merry  suppers,  the  open-handed,  open-hearted  fellowship  of 
riotous,    delightful,    extravagant,   thoughtless   youth.      And 
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Caleb  was  not  a  book-man— not  a  scholar;  he  had  no  re- 
sources in  himself,  no  occupation  but  his  indolent  and  ill-paid 
duties.       The   emotions,  therefore,    of   the    Active    Man    were 

ily  aroused  within  him.  But  if  this  comparison  between 
his  past  and  present  life  rendered  him  restless. and  disturbed, 
how  much  more  deeply  and  lastingly  was  he  affected  by  a  con- 
trast between  his  own  future  and  that  of  his  friend!  not  in 
those  points  Where  he  could  never  hope  equality — wealth  and 
station — the  conventional  distinctions  to  which,  after  all,  a 
man  of  ordinary  sense  must  sooner  or  later  reconcile  himself 
— but  in  that  one  respect  wherein  all,  high  and  low,  pretend  to 
the  same  rights — rights  which  a  man  of  moderate  warmth  of 
ing  can  never  willingly  renounce — viz.,  a  partner  in  a  lot, 
however  obscure;  a  kind  face  by  a  hearth,  no  matter  how 
mean  it  be!     And  his  happier  friend,  like  all  men  full  of  life, 

-  full  of  himself — full  of  his  love,  of  his  future,  of  the  bless- 
ings of  home,  and  wife,  and  children.  Then,  too,  the  young 
bride  seemed  so  fair,  so  confiding,  and  so  tender;  so  formed 
to  grace  the  noblest,  or  to  cheer  the  humblest  home'  And  both 
were  so  happy,  so  all  in  all  each  to  each  other,  as  they  left  that 
barren  threshold!  And  the  priest  felt  all  this,  as,  melancholy 
and  envious,  he  turned  from  the  door  in  that  November  day, 
to  find  himself  thoroughly  alone.  He  now  began  seriously 
to  muse  upon  those  fancied  blessings  which  men  wearied 
with  celibacy  see  springing,  heavenward,  behind  the  altar.  A 
few  weeks  afterwards  a  notable  change  was  visible  in  the  good 
man's  exterior.  He  became  more  careful  of  his  dress,  he 
shaved  every  morning,  he  purchased  a  crop-eared  Welsh  cob; 
ami  it  was  soon  known  in  the  neighborhood,  that  the  only 
journey  the  cob  was  ever  condemned  to  take  was  to  the  house 
of  a  certain  squire,  who,  amidst  a  family  of  all  ages,  boasted 
two  very  pretty  marriageable  daughters.  That  was  the  sec- 
ond holiday-time  of  poor  Caleb— the  love-romance  of  his  life: 
it  soon  closed.  On  learning  the  amount  of  the  pastor's  sti- 
pend, the  squire  refused  to  receive  his  addresses;  and.  short^- 
a^er,  the  girl  to  whom  he  had  attached  himself,  made  what 
the  world  1  happy  match:   and  perhaps  it  was  one.  for    1 

never  heard  that  she  regretted  the  forsaken  lover.  Probably 
Caleb  was  not  one  of  those  whose  place  in  a  woman's  heart  is 
never  to  be  supplied.  The  lady  married,  the  world  went  round 
as  before,  the  brook  dam  ed  as  merrily  through  the  village,  the 
poor  worked  on  the  week-days,  and  the  urchins  gambolled 
round  the  gravestones  on  the  Sabbath, — and  the  pastor's  heart 
was  broken.    He  languished  gradually  and  silently  away.    The 
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villagers  observed  that  he  had  lost  his  old  good-humored  smile; 
that  he  did  not  stop  every  Saturday  evening  at  the  carrier's 
gate,  to  ask  if  there  were  any  news  stirring  in  the  town  which 
the  carrier  weekly  visited;  that  he  did  not  come  to  borrow  the 
stray  newspapers  that  now  and  then  found  their  way  into  the 
village;  that,  as  he  sauntered  along  the  brook-side,  his  clothes 
hung  loose  on  his  limbs,  and  that  he  no  longer  "whistled  as 
he  went;"  alas,  he  was  no  longer  "in  want  of  thought!"  By 
degrees,  the  walks  themselves  were  suspended;  the  parson 
was  no  longer  visible:  a  stranger  performed  his  duties. 

One  day,  it  might  be  some  three  years  and  more  after  the 
fatal  visit  I  have  commemorated — one  very  wild,  rough  day  in 
early  March,  the  postman,  who  made  the  round  of  the  dis- 
trict, rung  at  the  parson's  bell.  The  single  female  servant, 
her  red  hair  loose  on  her  neck,  replied  to  the  call. 

"And  how  is  the  master?" 

"Very  bad;"  and  the  .girl  wiped  her  eyes. 

"He  should  leave  you  something  handsome,"  remarked 
the  postman,  kindly,  as  he  pocketed  the  money  for  the  letter. 

The  Pastor  was  in  bed — the  boisterous  wind  rattled  down 
the  chimney  and  shook  the  ill-fitting  casement  in  its  rotting 
frame.  The  clothes  he  had  last  worn  were  thrown  carelessly 
about,  unsmoothed,  unbrushed;  the  scanty  articles  of  furniture 
were  out  of  their  proper  places:  the  slovenly  discomfort  marked 
the  death-chamber.  And  by  the  bedside  stood  a  neighboring 
clergyman,  a  stout,  rustic,  homely,  thoroughly  Welsh  priest, 
who  might  have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Parson  Adams. 

"Here's  a  letter  for  you,"  said  the  visitor. 

"  I  or  me!"  echoed  Caleb,  feebly.  "Ah — well — is  it  not 
very  dark,  or  are  my  eyes  failing?"  The  clergyman  and  the 
servant  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  propped  the  sick  man  up: 
he  read  as  follows,  slowly,  and  with  difficulty: — 

"Dear  Caler, — At  last  I  can  do  something  for  you.  A 
friend  of  mine  has  a  living  in  his  gift  just  vacant,  worth,  I 
understand,  from  three  to  four  hundred  a  year;  pleasant, 
hborhood — small  parish.  And  my  friend  keeps  the 
hounds! — just  the  thing  for  you.  He  is,  however,  a  very  par- 
ticular sort  of  person — wants  a  companion,  and  has  a  horror 
of  anything  evangelical;  wishes,  therefore,  to  see  you  before 
he  decides.  If  you  can  meet  me  in  London,  some  day  next 
month,  I'll  present  you  to  him,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be 
settled.  You  must  think  it  strange  I  never  wrote  to  you  since 
we  parted,  but  you  know  I  never  was  a  very  good  correspond- 
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cnt;  and  as  I  had  nothing  to  communicate  advantageous  to 
you,  I  thought  it  a  sort  of  insult  to  enlarge  on  my  own  happi- 
.  and  so  forth.  All  I  shall  say  on  that  S<  >>rr  is,  that  I've 
1  my  wild  oats;  and  that  you  may  take  my  word  for  it, 
there's  nothing  that  can  make  a  man  know  how  large  the  heart 
is,  and  how  little  the  world,  till  he  comes  home  perhaps  after 
a  hard  day's  hunting  and  sees  his  own  fireside,  and  hears  one 
dear  welcome;  and — oh,  by  the  way,  Caleb,  if  you  could  but 
see  my  boy.  the  sturdiest  little  rogue!  But  enough  of  this. 
All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  I've  never  yet  been  able  to  declare 
my  marriage:  my  uncle,  however,  suspects  nothing:  my  wife 
bears  up  against  all,  like  an  angel  as  she  is;  still,  in  case  of 
any  accident,  it  occurs  to  me,  now  I'm  writing  to  you,  especi- 
ally if  you  leave  the  place,  that  it  may  be  as  well  to  send  me 
an  examined  copy  of  the  register.  In  those  remote  places 
sters  re  often  lost  or  mislaid;  and  it  may  be  useful  here- 
after, when  I  proclaim  the  marriage,  to  clear  up  all  doubt  as 
to  the  fact. 

"Good-bye,  old  fellow, 
"  Yours  most  truly, 

&C.  &C." 

"It  comes  too  late,"  sighed  Caleb,  heavily;  and  the  letter 
fell  from  his  hands.  There  was  a  long  pause.  "Close  the 
shutters,"  said  the  sick  man,  at  last;  "I  think  I  could  sleep: 
and — and — pick  up  that  letter." 

With  a  trembling,  but  eager  gripe,  he  seized  the  paper  as 
a  miser  would  seize  the  deeds  of  an  estate  on  which  he  has  a 
mor  smoothed  the  folds,  looked  complacently  at 

the  well-known  hand,  smiled — a  ghastly  smile! — and  then 
placed  the  letter  under  his  pillow,  and  sank  down:  they  left 
him  alone.  He  did  not  wake  for  some  hours,  and  that  good 
clergyman,  poor  as  himself,  was  again  at  his  post.  The 
only  friendships  that  are  really  with  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  are 
those  which  are  cemented  by  equality  of  circumstance.  In 
the  depth  of  home,  in  the  hour  of  tribulation,  by  ' 
of  death,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are   -  n   found  side    by 

side.       I  was    evidently    much    feebler:    but    the 

seemed  clearer  than  it  had  been,  and  the  instincts  of  his  native 
kindness  were  the  last  that  left  him.  "There  is  something  he 
wants  me  to  do  for  him."  he  muttered.  "Ah!  I  remember: 
Tones,  will  you  send  for  the  parish  register? — It  is  somewhere 
in  the  vestry-room,  I  think — but  nothing's  kept  properly. 
Better  go  If — 'tis  important." 
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Mr.  Jones  nodded,  and  sallied  forth.  The  register  was 
not  in  the  vestry;  the  church-wardens  knew  nothing  about  it; 
the  clerk — a  new  clerk,  who  was  also  the  sexton,  and  rather  a 
wild  fellow — had  gone  ten  miles  off  to  a  wedding:  every  place 
was  searched;  till,  at  last,  the  book  was  found,  amidst  a  heap 
of  old  magazines  and  dusty  papers,  in  the  parlor  of  Caleb  him- 
self. By  the  time  it  was  brought  to  him,  the  sufferer  was  fast 
declining;  with  some  difficulty  his  dim  eye  discovered  the 
place  where,  amidst  the  clumsy  pot-hooks  of  the  parishioners, 
the  large  clear  hand  of  his  old  friend,  and  the  trembling  char- 
acters of  the  bride,  looked  forth,  distinguished. 

"Extract  this  for  me,  will  you,"  said  Caleb. 

Mr.  Jones  obeyed. 

"Now,  just  write  above  the  extract: — 

"Sir, — By  Mr.  Price's  desire  I  send  you  the  enclosed. 
He  is  too  ill  to  write  himself.  But  he  bids  me  say  that  he  has 
never  been  quite  the  same  man  since  you  left  him;  and  that, 
if  he  should  not  get  well  again,  still  your  kind  letter  has  made 
him  easier  in  his  mind." 

Caleb  stopped. 

"Goon." 

"That  is  all  I  have  to  say:  sign  your  name,  and  put  the 
address — here  it  is.  Ah,  the  letter  (he  muttered)  must  not  lie 
about!    If  anything  happen  tome,  it  may  get  him  into  trouble." 

And  as  Mr.  Jones  sealed  his  communication,  Caleb  feebly 
stretched  his  wan  hand,  and  held  the  letter  which  had  "come 
too  late"  over  the  flame  of  the  candle.  As  the  blazing  paper 
dropped  on  the  carpetless  floor,  Mr.  Jones  prudently  set 
thereon  the  broad  sole  of  his  top-boot,  and  the  maid  servant 
brushed  the  tinder  into  the  grate. 

"Ah,  trample  it  out: — hurry  it  amongst  the  ashes.  The 
last  as  the  rest,"  said  Caleb  hoarsely.  "Friendship,  fortune, 
hope,  love,  life — a  little  flame,  and  then — and  then " 

"Don't  be  uneasy — it's  quite  out!"  said  Mr.  Jones. 

Caleb  turned  his  face  to  the  wall.  He  lingered  till  the 
next  day,  when  he  passed  insensibly  from  sleep  to  death.  As 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body, Mr.  Jones  felt  that  his 
duty  was  discharged,  that  other  duties  called  him  home.  He 
promised  to  return  to  read  the  burial-service  over  the  de- 
ceased, gave  some  hasty  orders  about  the  plain  funeral,  and 
was  turning  from  the  room,  when  he  saw  the  letter  he  had 
written  by  Caleb's  wish,  still  on  the  table.  "I  pass  the  post- 
Dffice — I'll  put  it  in,"  said  he  to  the  weeping  servant;  "and 
just  give  me  that  scrap  of  paper."     So  he  wrote  on  the  scrap, 
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'PS.   He  died  this  morning  at  half-past  twelve,  without  pain. 
—  If.    J.;"   and,    not    taking    the    trouble    to    break    the    seal, 

thrust  the  final  bulletin  into  the  folds  of  the  letter,  which  he 
then  carefully  placed  in  his  vest-pocket,  and  safely  transferred 
to  the  post.  And  that  was  all  that  the  jovial  and  happy  man, 
to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  ever  heard  of  the  last  days 
of  his  college  friend. 

The  living,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Caleb  Trier,  was  not  so 
valuable  as  to  plague  the  patron  with  man)-  applications.  It 
continued  vacant  nearly  the  whole  of  the  six  months  prescribed 
bylaw.  And  the  desolate  parsonage  was  committed  to  the 
charge  of  one  of  the  villagers,  who  had  occasionally  assisted 
Caleb  in  the  care  of  his  little  garden.  The  villager,  his  wife, 
and  half-a-dozen  noisy,  ragged  childen,  took  possession  of  the 
quiet  bachelor's  abode.  The  furniture  had  been  sold  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  funeral,  and  a  few  trifling  bills;  and,  save 
the  kitchen  and  the  two  attics,  the  empty  house,  uninhabited, 

surrendered  to  the  sportive  mischief  of  the  idle  urchins. 
who  prowled  about  the  silent  chambers  in  fear  of  the  silence, 
and  in  ecstacy  at  the  space.  The  bed-room  in  which  Caleb 
had  died  was,  indeed,  long  held  sacred  by  infantine  super- 
stition. But  one  day  the  eldest  boy  having  ventured  across 
the   threshold,  two  cupboards,   the  doors   standing  ajar,    at- 

ted  the  child's  curiosity.  He  opened  one,  and  his  ex- 
clamation soon  brought  the  rest  of  the  children  round  him. 
Have  you  ever,  reader,  when  a  boy,  suddenly  stumbled  on 
that  El  Dorado,  called  by  the  grown-up  folks  a  lumber-room? 
Lumber,  indeed!  what  lirtlt  double-locks  in  cabinets  is  the 
real  lumber  to  the  boy!  Lumber,  reader!  to  thee  it  was  a 
treasury!  Now  this  cupboard  had  been  the  lumber-room  in 
Caleb's  household.  In  an  instant  the  whole  troop  had  thrown 
themselves  on  the  motley  contents.  Stray  joints  of  clumsy 
fish  irtificial  baits;  a   pair  of  worn-out  top-boots,  in 

which    one  of  the    urchins,    whooping  and  shouting,   buried 
himself  up   to  the  middle:   moth-eaten,  stained,  and   t 
the  collegian's  gown — relic  of  the  dead   man's   palmy  tim 

carpenter's  tools,  chiefly  broken;  a  cricket-bat;  an  odd 
boxing-glove;  a  fencing-foil,  snapped  in  the  middle;  and, 
more  than  all,  some  half-finished  attempts  at  rude  toys:  a 
boat,  a  cart,  a  doll's  house,  in  which  the  good-natured  Caleb 
had  busied  himself  for  the  younger  ones  of  that  family  in 
which  he  had  found  the  fatal  ideal  of  his  trite  life.  One  by 
one  were  these  lugged  forth  from  their  dusty  slumber — pro- 
fane   hands  struggling   for  the   first   right  of  appropriation. 
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And  now,  revealed  against  the  wall,  glared  upon  the  startled 
violators  of  the  sanctuary,  with  glassy  eyes  and  horrent  vis- 
age, a  grim  monster.  They  huddled  back  one  upon  the  other, 
pale  and  breathless,  till  the  eldest,  seeing  that  the  creature 
moved  not,  took  heart,  approached  on  tip-toe — twice  receded, 
and  twice  again  advanced,  and  finally  drew  out,  daubed, 
painted  and  tricked  forth  in  the  semblance  of  a  griffin,  a 
gigantic  Kite! 

The  children,  alas!  were  not  old  and  wise  enough  to  know 
all  the  dormant  value  of  that  imprisoned  aeronaut,  which  had 
cost  Caleb  many  a  dull  evening's  labor — the  intended  gift  to 
the  false  one's  favorite  brother.  But  they  guessed  that  it  was 
a  thing  or  spirit  appertaining  of  right  to  them;  and  they  re- 
solved, after  mature  consultation,  to  impart  the  secret  of  their 
discovery  to  an  old  wooden-legged  villager,  who  had  served 
in  the  army,  who  was  the  idol  of  all  the  children  of  the  place, 
and  who,  they  firmly  believed,  knew  everything  under  the  sun, 
except  the  mystical  arts  of  reading  and  writing.  Accordingly, 
having  seen  that  the  coast  was  clear — for  they  considered  their 
parents  (as  the  children  of  the  hard-working  often  do)  the 
natural  foes  to  amusement — they  carried  the  monster  into  an 
old  out-house,  and  ran  to  the  veteran  to  beg  him  to  come  up 
slily  and  inspect  its  properties. 

Three  months  after  this  memorable  event,  arrived  the  new 
pastor — a  slim,  prim,  orderly,  and  starch  young  man,  framed 
by  nature  and  trained  by  practice  to  bear  a  great  deal  of  soli- 
tude and  starving.  Two  loving  couples  had  waited  to  be  mar- 
ried till  his  Reverence  should  arrive.  The  ceremony  per- 
formed, where  was  the  registry-book?  The  vestry  was  searched 
— the  churchwardens  interrogated;  the  gay  clerk  who,  on  the 
demise  of  his  deaf  predecessor,  had  come  into  office  a  little  be- 
fore Caleb's  last  illness  had  a  dim  recollection  of  having  taken 
the  registry  up  to  Mr.  Price  at  the  time  the  vestry-room  was 
whitewashed.  The  house  was  searched — the  cupboard,  the 
mysterious  cupboard,  was  explored.  "Here  it  is,  sir!"  cried 
tin-  clerk;  and  he  pounced  upon  a  pale  parchment  volume. 
The  thin  clergyman  opened  it,  and  recoiled  in  dismay — more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  leaves  had  been  torn  out. 

"It  is  the  moths,  sir,"  said  the  gardener's  wife,  who  had 
not  yet  removed  from  the  house. 

The  clergyman  looked  round;  one  of  the  children  was 
trembling.     "What  have  you  done  to  this  book,  little,  one!" 

"That  book?— the— hi!— hi! " 

"Speak  the  truth,  and  you  shan't  be  punished." 
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"I  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm — hi! — hi! " 

"Well,  and " 

"And  old  Inn  helped  as." 
"Well?" 

"  And— and— and— hi!— hi!— The  tail  of  the  kite,  sir! " 

"Where  is  the  kite?" 

Alas!  tin-  kite  and  its  tail  were  long  ago  gone  to  that  un- 
disi  I  limbo,  where  all  things  lost,  broken,  vanished,  and 

destroyed;  things  thai  lose  themselves — for  servants  are  too 
honest  to  steal;  things  that  break  themselves — tor  servants 
are  too  careful  to  break;  find  an  everlasting  and  impenetrable 
refu . 

"It  does  not  signify  a  pin's  head,"  said  the  clerk;  "the 
parish  must  find  a  new  'un!" 

"It  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  said  the  Pastor.  "Are  my  chops 
ready?" 


CHAPTER    II. 

"And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  the  frowning  fate." — Crabbb. 

"Why  does  not  my  father  come  back?  what  a  time  he  has 
been  away!" 

"My  dear  Philip,  business  detains  him:  but  he  will  be  here 
in  a  few  days — perhaps,  to-day!" 

"I  should  like  to  see  how  much  I  am  improved." 

"Improved  in  what,  Philip?"  said  the  mother,  with  a  smile. 
"Not  Latin.  I  am  sure;  for  I  have  not  seen  you  open  a  book 
since  you  insisted  on  poor  Todd's  dismissal." 

'Todd!  Oh,  he  was  such  a  scrub,  and  spoke  through  his 
nose:  what  could  he  know  of  Latin?" 

"More  than  you   ever  will,  1   fear,  unless and   here 

there  was  a  certain   hesitation   in   the  mother's  voice,  "un 
msents  t<>  your  going  to  school." 

"Well,  I  should  like  to  go  to  Eton!— That's  the  only 
school  for  a  gentleman.      I've  heard  my  father  say  so." 

' '  Philip,  you  are  too  proud." 

"Proud!— you  often  call  me  proud;  but,  then,  you  kiss  me 
when  you  do  so.      Ki>-s  me  now.  mother." 

The  lady  drew  her  son  to  her  breast,  put  aside  the  cluster- 
ing hair  from  his  forehead,  and  kissed  him;  but  the  kiss  was 
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sad,  and  a  moment  after  she  pushed  him  away  gently,  and 
muttered,  unconscious  that  she  was  overheard, — 

"If,  after  all,  my  devotion  to  the  father  should  wrong  the 
children!" 

The  boy  started,  and  a  cloud  passed  over  his  brow;  but  he 
said  nothing.  A  light  step  entered  the  room  through  the 
French  casements  that  opened  on  the  lawn,  and  the  mother 
turned  to  her  youngest-born,  and  her  eye  brightened. 

"Mamma!  mamma!  here  is  a  letter  for  you.  I  snatched 
it  from  John:  it  is  papa's  hand-writing." 

The  lady  uttered  a  joyous  exclamation,  and  seized  the  let- 
ter. The  younger  child  nestled  himself  on  a  stool  at  her  feet, 
looking  up  while  she  read  it;  the  elder  stood  apart,  leaning  on 
his  gun,  and  with  something  of  thought,  even  of  gloom,  upon 
his  countenance. 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  in  the  two  boys.  The  elder, 
who  was  about  fifteen,  seemed  older  than  he  was,  not  only 
from  his  height,  but  from  the  darkness  of  his  complexion,  and 
a  certain  proud, nay  imperious,  expression  upon  features  that, 
without  having  the  soft  and  fluent  graces  of  childhood,  were 
yet  regular  and  striking.  His  dark-green  shooting-dress,  with 
the  belt  and  pouch,  the  cap,  with  its  gold  tassel  set  upon  his 
luxuriant  curls,  which  had  the  purple  gloss  of  the  raven's 
plume,  blended  perhaps  something  prematurely  manly  in  his 
own  tastes,  with  the  love  of  the  fantastic  and  the  picturesque 
which  bespeaks  the  presiding  genius  of  the  proud  mother. 
The  younger  son  had  scarcely  told  his  ninth  year;  and  the 
soft,  auburn  ringlets,  descending  half-way  down  the  shoulders; 
the  rich  and  delicate  bloom  that  exhibits  at  once  the  hardy 
health  and  the  gentle  fostering;  the  large,  deep-blue  eyes;  the 
flexile  and  almost  effeminate  contour  of  the  harmonious  fea- 
tures; altogether  made  such  an  ideal  of  child-like  beauty  as 
Lawrence  had  loved  to  paint  or  Chantrey  model.  And  the 
daintiest  cares  of  a  mother,  who,  as  yet,  has  her  darling  all  to 
herself — her  toy,  her  plaything — were  visible  in  the  large  fall- 
ing collar  of  finest  cambric,  and  the  blue  velvet  dress  with  its 
filigree  buttons  and  embroidered  sash.  Both  the  boys  had 
about  them  the  air  of  those  whom  Fate  ushers  blandly  into  life 
— the  air  of  wealth,  and  birth,  and  luxury,  spoiled  and  pam- 
pered as  if  earth  had  no  thorn  for  their  feet,  and,  heaven  not 
a  wind  to  visit  their  young  cheeks  too  roughly.  The  mother 
had  been  extremely  handsome;  and  though  the  first  bloom  of 
youth  was  now  gone,  she  had  still  the  beauty  that  might  capti- 
vate \\c\x  love — an  easier  task  than  to  retain  the  old.    Both  her 
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sons,  though  differing  from  each  other,  resembled  her:  she 
had  th  res  of  the  younger;  and  probably  any  one  who 

had  seen  her  in  her  own  earlier  youth,  would  have  recognized 
in  that  child's  gay  yet  gentle  countenance,  the  mirror  of  the 
mother  when   a   girl.      Now,  however,  ially  when   silent 

or  thoughtful,  the  expression  of  her  face  was  rather  that  of  the 
elder  boy; — the  cheek,  once  so  rosy,  was  now  pah-,  though 
clear,  with  something  which  time  had  given,  of  pride  and 
thought,  in  the  curved  lip  and  the  high  forehead.  One  who 
could  have  looked  on  her  in  her  more  lonely  hours,  might  have 
that  the  pride  had  known  shame,  and  the  thought  was 
the  shadow  of  the  passions  of  fear  and  sorrow. 

But  now  as  she  read  those  hasty, brief, but  well-remembered 
characters — read  as  one  whose  heart  was  in  her  eyes — joy  and 
triumph  alone  were  visible  in  that  eloquent  countenance.    Her 

-  flashed,  her  breast  heaved;  and  at  length,  clasping  the 

•r  to  her  lips,  she  kissed  it  again  and  again  with  passionate 
transport.  Then,  as  her  eyes  met  the  dark,  enquiring,  earnest 
gaze  of  her  eldest-born,  she  flung  her  arms  round  him,  and 
wept  vehemently. 

"What  is  the  matter,  mamma,  dear  mamma?"  said  the 
youngest,  pushing  himself  between  Philip  and  his  mother. 

"Your  father  is  coming  back,  this  day — this  very  hour; — 

and  you — you — child — you  Philip "     Here  sobs  broke  in 

upon  her  words,  and  left  her  speechh 

The  letter  that  had  produced  this  effect  ran  as  follows: — 


Mi:-.  Morton,  Fernside  Cottage. 

"I>;  mi -1  Kate, — My  last  letter  prepared  you  for  the 
news  1  have  now  to  relate — my  poor  uncle  is  no  more.  Though 
I  had  seen  so  little  of  him,  especially  of  late  years,  his  death 
:ected  me;  but  I  have  at  least  the  consolation  of 
thinking,  that  there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  my  doing  jus- 
tice to  you.  I  am  the  sole  heir  to  his  fortune — I  have  it  in 
my  ;  st  Kate,  to  offer  you  a  tardy  recompense  for 

all  you  have  put  up  with  for  my  sake; — a  sacred   testimony  to 
your  long  forbearance,  your  unrcproachful  1<  mrwroi 

and  your  devotion.     <  »ur  children,   too — my  noble   Philip! — 
ki>s  them,  Kate — kiss  them  for  me  a  thousand  times. 

"I  write  in  great  haste — the  burial  is  just  over,  and  my 
letter  will  only  serve  to  announce  my  return.  My  darling 
Catharine,  I  shall  be  with  you  almost  as  soon  as  these  lines 
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meet  your  eyes — those  dear  eyes,  that,  for  all  the  tears  they 
have  shed  for  my  faults  and  follies,  have  never  looked  the  less 
kind. 

"Yours,  ever  as  ever, 

"Philip  Beaufort." 

This  letter  has  told  its  tale,  and  little  remains  to  explain. 
Philip  Beaufort  was  one  of  those  men  of  whom  there  are 
many  in  his  peculiar  class  of  society — easy,  thoughtless,  good- 
humored,  generous,  with  feelings  infinitely  better  than  his 
principles. 

Inheriting  himself  but  a  moderate  fortune,  which  was  three 
parts  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  before  he  was  twenty-five,  he 
had  the  most  brilliant  expectations  from  his  uncle;  an  old 
bachelor,  who,  from  a  courtier,  had  turned  a  misanthrope — 
cold — shrewd — penetrating — worldly — sarcastic — and  imperi- 
ous; and  from  this  relation  he  received,  meanwhile,  a  hand- 
some, and,  indeed,  a  munificent  allowance.  About  sixteen 
years  before  the  date  at  which  this  narrative  opens,  Philip 
Beaufort  had  "run  off,"  as  the  saying  is,  with  Catharine  Mor- 
ton, then  little  more  than  a  child — a  motherless  child — edu- 
cated at  a  boarding-school  to  notions  and  desires  far  beyond 
her  station;  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  provincial  trades- 
man. And  Philip  Beaufort,  in  the  prime  of  life,  was  possessed 
of  most  of  the  qualities  that  dazzle  the  eyes,  and  many  of  the 
arts  that  betray  the  affections.  It  was  suspected  by  some  that 
they  were  privately  married:  if  so,  the  secret  ha'd  been  closely 
kept,  and  baffled  all  the  enquiries  of  the  stern  old  uncle.  Still 
there  was  much,  not  only  in  the  manner,  at  once  modest  and 
dignified,  but  in  the  character  of  Catharine,  which  was  proud 
and  high-spirited,  to  give  color  to  the  suspicion.  Beaufort, 
a  man  naturally  careless  of  forms,  paid  her  a  marked  and 
punctilious  respect;  and  his  attachment  was  evidently  one, 
not  only  of  passion,  but  of  confidence  and  esteem.  Time  de- 
veloped in  her  mental  qualities  far  superior  to  those  of  Beau- 
fort,  and  for  these  she  had  ample  leisure  of  cultivation.  To 
the  influence  derived  from  her  mind  and  person  she  added 
that  of  a  frank,  affectionate,  and  winning  disposition;  their 
children  cemented  the  bond  between  them.  Mr.  Beaufortwas 
passionately  attached  to  field-sports.  He  lived  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  with  Catharine,  at  the  beautiful  cottage  to 
which  he  had  built  hunting  stables  that  were  the  admiration 
of  tin-  county;  and,  though  the  cottage  was  near  London,  the 
pleasures  of  the  metropolis  seldom  allured  him  for  more  than 
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a  few  days — generally  but  a  few  hours — at  a  time;  and  he  al- 
ways hurried  back  with  renewed  relish  to  what  he  considered 

his  home. 

Whatever  the  connexion  between  Catherine  and  himself 
lot  the  true  nature  of  that  connexion,  the  Introductory 
Chapter  has  made  the  reader  more  enlightened  than  the 
world  ,  her  intluence  had,  at  least,  weaned  from  all  e\ 
and  many  follies,  a  man  who.  before  he  knew  her,  had  seemed 
likely,  from  the  extreme  joviality  and  carelessness  of  his  na- 
ture, and  a  very  imperfect  education,  to  contract  whatever 
vices  were  most  in  fashion  as  preservatives  against  ennui. 
And  if  their  union  had  been  openly  hallowed  by  the  church, 
Philip  Beaufort  had  been  universally  esteemed  the  model  of  a 
tender  husband  and  a  fond  father.  Ever,  as  he  became  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  Catherine's  natural  good  qualities, 
and  more  and  more  attached  to  his  home,  had  Mr.  Beaufort, 
with  the  generosity  of  true  affection,  desired  to  remove  from 
her  the  pain  of  an  equivocal  condition  by  a  public  marriage. 
But  Mr.  Beaufort,  though  generous,  was  not  free  from  the 
dliness  which  had  met  him  every  where,  amidst  the  soci- 
ety in  which  his  youth  had  been  spent.  His  uncle,  the  head 
of  one  of  those  families  which  yearly  vanish  from  the  com- 
monalty into  the  peerage,  but  which  once  formed  a  distin- 
guished peculiarity  in  the  aristocracy  of  England — families  of 
ancient  birth,  immense  :  ons,  at  once  noble  and  untitled 

— held  his  states  by  no  other  tenure  than  his  own  caprice. 
Though  he  professed  to  like  Philip,  yet  he  saw  but  little  of 
him.  When  the  news  of  the  illicit  connexion  his  nephew  was 
reported  to  have  formed  reached  him,  he  at  first  resolved  to 
break  it  off;  but  observing  that  Philip  no  longer  gambled,  nor 
run  in  debt,  ami  had  retired  from  the  turf  to  the  safer  and 
more  economical  pastimes  of  the  field,  he  contented  himself 
with  enquiries  which  satisfied  him  that  Philip  was  not  married; 
and  perhaps  he  thought  it.  on  the  whole,  more  prudent  to  wink 
at  an  error  that  was  not  attended  by  the  bills  which  had  here- 
tofore characterized  the  human  infirmities  of  his  :less 
nephew.  He  took  care,  however,  incidentally,  and  in  refer- 
ence to  some  scandal  of  the  day,  to  pronounce  his  opinion, 
not  upon  the  fault,  but  upon  the  only  mode  of  repairing  it. 

"If  ever,"  said  he,  and   he  looked  grimly  at   Philip  while 
he  spoke,  "a  gentleman  were  t"  d  »]  incestry  by  in- 

troducing into  his  family  one  whom  his  own  sister  could  not 
recei\e  at  her  why,  he  ought  to  sink   to  her   level,  and 

irealth  would  but  make  hi>  disgrace  the  more  notorious.     If 
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I  had  an  only  son,  and  that  son  were  booby  enough  to  do  any- 
thing so  discreditable  as  to  marry  beneath  him,  I  would  rather 
have  my  footman  for  my  successor.     You  understand,  Phil?" 

Philip  did  understand,  and  looked  round  at  the  noble  house 
and  the  stately  park,  and  his  generosity  was  not  equal  to  the 
trial.  Catherine — so  great  was  her  power  over  him — might, 
perhaps,  have  easily  triumphed  over  his  more  selfish  calcula- 
tions; but  her  love  was  too  delicate  ever  to  breathe,  of  itself, 
the  hope  that  lay  deepest  at  her  heart.  And  her  children! — 
ah!  for  them  she  pined,  but  for  them  she  also  hoped.  Before 
them  was  a  long  future,  and  she  had  all  confidence  in  Philip. 
Of  late,  there  had  been  considerable  doubts  how  far  the  elder 
Beaufort  would  realize  the  expectations  in  which  his  nephew 
had  been  reared.  Philip's  younger  brother  had  been  much 
with  the  old  gentleman,  and  appeared  to  be  in  high  favor: 
this  brother  was  a  man  in  every  respect  the  opposite  to  Philip 
— sober,  supple,  decorous,  ambitious,  with  a  face  of  smiles 
and  a  heart  of  ice. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  taken  dangerously  ill,  and  Philip 
was  summoned  to  his  bed  of  death.  Robert,  the  younger 
brother,  was  there  also,  with  his  wife  (for  he  had  married  pru- 
dently and  his  children—  he  had  two,  a  son  and  a  daughter). 
Not  a  word  did  the  uncle  say  as  to  the  disposition  of  his  prop- 
erty till  an  hour  before  he  died.  And  then,  turning  in  his  bed, 
he  looked  first  at  one  nephew,  then  at  the  other,  and  faltered 
out, — 

"Philip,  you  are  a  scape-grace,  but  a  gentleman!  Robert, 
you  are  a  careful,  sober,  plausible  man;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  you 
were  not  in  business;  you  would  have  made  a  fortune! — you 
won't  inherit  one,  though  you  think  it;  I  have  marked  you,  sir. 
Philip,  beware  of  your  brother.     Now,  let  me  see  the  parson." 

The  old  man  died;  the  will  was  read;  and  Philip  succeeded 
to  a  rental  of  20,000/.  a-year;  Robert,  to  a  diamond  ring,  a 
gold  repeater,  5000/.,  and  a  curious  collection  of  bottled 
snakes. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

'•  Stay,  delightful  Dream  ; 

T  et  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk  : 

Give  him  her  arm — of  blessing  let  tlieni  talk." — Crabpb. 

"There,  Robert,  there!  now  you  can  see  the  new  stables. 
By  Jove,  they  are  the  completest  thing  in  the  three  kingdoms!" 
lite  a  pile!     But  is  that  the   house?     You   lodge   your 
horses  more  magnificently  than  yourself." 

"But  is  it  not  a  beautiful  cottage? — to  be  sure,  it  owes 
everything  to  Catherine's  taste.      Dear  Catherine!" 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  for  this  colloquy  took  place  between 
the  brothers,  as  their  britska  rapidly  descended  the  hill,  at  the 
foot  of  which  lay  Fernside  Cottage,  and  its  miniature  demesnes 
• — Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  pulled  his  travelling-cap  over  his  brows, 
and  his  countenance  fell,  whether  at  the  name  of  Catherine, 
or  the  tone  in  which  the  name  was  uttered;  and  there  was  a 
pause,  broken  by  a  third  occupant  of  the  britska,  a  youth  of 
about  seventeen,  who  sat  opposite  the  brothers. 

"And  who  are  those  boys  on  the  lawn,  uncle?" 

"Who  are  those  boys?"  It  was  a  simple  question,  but  it 
grated  on  the  ear  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort — it  struck  discord 
at  his  heart. 

"Who  were  those  boys?"  as  they  ran  across  the  sward,  eager 
to  welcome  their  father  home;  the  westering  sun  shining  full 
in  their  joyous  faces — their  young  forms  so  lithe  and  so  grai  e- 
ful — their   merry  laughter   ringing    in    the   still   air.      "Those 

5,"  thought  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  "the  sons  of  shame,  rob 
mine  of  liis  inheritance."  The  elder  brother  turned  round  at 
his  nephew's  question,  and  saw  the  expression  on  Robert's 
face.      He  bit  his  lip,  and  answered,  gravely — 

"Arthur,  they  are  my  children." 

"I  did  not  know  you  were  married,"  replied  Arthur,  bend- 
ing forward  to  take  a  better  view  of  his  cousins. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  smiled  bitterly,  and  Philip's  brow 
grew  crimson. 

The  i  arriage  stopped  at  the  little  lodge;  Philip  opened  the 
door,  and  jumped  to  the  ground;   the  brother  and  his  son  fol 
lowed.    A  moment  more,  and  Philip  was  locked  in  Catherine's 
arms,  her  tears  falling  fast  upon  his  breast;  his  children  pluck- 
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ing  at  his  coat;  and  the  younger  one  crying,  in  his  shrill  im« 
patient  treble,  "Papa!  papa!  you  don't  see  Sidney,  papa!" 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  placed  his  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder, 
and  arrested  his  steps,  as  they  contemplated  the  group  before 
them. 

"Arthur,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow  whisper,  "those  children 
are  our  disgrace  and  your  supplanters;  they  are  bastards!  bas- 
tards! and  they  are  to  be  his  heirs!" 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  but  the  smile  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  gazed  on  his  new  relations  vanished. 

"Kate,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  he  turned  from  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, and  lifted  his  youngest-born  in  his  arms,  "this  is  my 
brother  and  his  son:  they  are  welcome,  are  they  not?" 

Mr.  Robert  bowed  low,  and  extended  his  hand,  with  stiff 
affability,  to  Mrs.  Morton,  muttering  something  equally  com- 
plimentary and  inaudible. 

The  party  proceeded  towards  the  house.  Philip  and  Arthur 
brought  up  the  rear. 

"Do  you  shoot?"  asked  Arthur,  observing  the  gun  in  his 
cousin's  hand. 

"Yes.  I  hope  this  season  to  bag  as  many  head  as  my 
father:  he  is  a  famous  shot.  But  this  is  only  a  single  barrel, 
and  an  old-fashioned  sort  of  detonator.  My  father  must  get 
me  one  of  the  new  guns.     I  can't  afford  it  myself." 

"I  should  think  not,"  said  Arthur,  smiling. 

"Oh,  as  to  that,"  resumed  Philip,  quickly,  and  with  a 
heightened  color,  "I  could  have  managed  it  very  well  if  I  had 
not  given  thirty  guineas  for  a  brace  of  pointers  the  other  day: 
they  are  the  best  dogs  you  ever  saw." 

'Thirty  guineas!"  echoed  Arthur,  looking  with  naive  sur- 
prise at  the  speaker;   "why,  how  old  are  you?" 

"Just  fifteen  last  birth-day.  Holla,  John!  John  Green!" 
cried  the  young  gentleman  in  an  imperious  voice,  to  one  of  the 
gardeners,  who  was  crossing  the  lawn,  "see  that  the  nets  are 
taken  down  to  the  lake  to-morrow,  and  that  my  tent  is  pitched 
properly,  by  the  lime-trees,  by  nine  o'clock.  I  hope  you  will 
understand  me  this  time:  Heaven  knows  you  take  a  deal  of 
telling  before  you  understand  anything!" 

Acs,  Mr.  Philip,"  said  the  man,  bowing  obsequiously; 
and  then  muttered,  as  he  went  off,  "Drat  the  nat'rel!  he 
speaks  to  a  poor  man  as  if  he  warn't  flesh  and  blood." 

"Does  your  father  keep  hunters?"  asked  Philip. 

"No." 

"Why?" 
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"Perhaps  one  reason  may  be,  that  he  is  not  rich  enough." 
"Oh!   that's  a  pity.      Never  mind,  we'll  mount  you,  when 

ever  you  like  to  pay  us  a  visit." 

Young   Arthur    drew   himself   up,    and   his   air,    naturally 

frank  and  gentle,  became  haughty  and  reserved.    Philip  gazed 

on  him,  and  felt  offended;  he  scarce  knew  why,  but  from  that 

moment  he  conceived  a  dislike  to  his  cousin. 


CHAP'IT.R    IV. 


"  F or  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain.  r>f  a  condition  so  exposed  to  calamity  that  a  raisin  isahle 
•V  kill  him:  any  I  ul  of  the  Egyptian  army—  a  By  can  do  it,  when  it  goes  on  God's 

errand."—  J  ekbmy  1'avluk,  Om  tk*  the  Heart, 

Tin:  two  brothers  sat  at  their  wine  after  dinner.     Robert 
sipped  claret,  the   sturdy  Philip   quaffed   his   more  gene 
port.     Catherine  and  the  boys  might  be  seen  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  by  the  light  of  a  soft  August  moon,  among  the 
shrubs  and  bosquets  of  the  hiwn. 

Philip  Beaufort  was  about  five-and-forty,  tall,  robust,  gay, 
of  great  strength  of  frame  and  limb:  with  a  countenance  ex- 
tremely winning,  not  only  from  the  comeliness  of  its  features, 
but  its  frankness,  manliness,  and  good-nature.  His  was  the 
bronzed,  rich  complexion,  the  inclination  towards  embonpoint, 
the  athletic  girth  of  chest,  which  denote  redundant  health, 
and  mirthful  temper,  and  sanguine  blood,  Robert,  who  had 
lived  the  life  of  cities,  was  a  year  younger  than  his  brother; 
nearly  as  tall,  but  pale,   meagre,  stooping,  and  with  a  care- 

1,  anxious,  hungry  look,  which  made  the  smile  that  hung 
upon  his  lips  seem  hollow  and  artificial.  His  dress,  though 
plain,  was  neat  and  studied;  his  manner,  bland  and  plausible: 
Ins  voice,  sweet  and  low:  there  was  that  about  him  which,  if 
it  did  not  win  liking,  tended  to  excite  respect — a  certain  de- 
corum, a  nameless  propriety  of  appearance  and  bearing,  that 
approached  a  little  to  formality:  his  every  movement,  slow  and 
measured,  was  that  of  one  who  paced  in  the  circle  that  fences 
round  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  world. 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  "I  had  always  decided  to  take  this 
Step,  whenever  toy  poor  uncle's  death  should  allow  me  to  do 
so.  You  have  seen  Catherine,  but  you  do  not  know  half  her 
good  qualities:  she  would  grace  any  station:  and,  besides,  she 
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nursed  me  so  carefully  last  year,  when  I  broke  my  collar-bone 
in  that  cursed  steeple-chase.  Egad,  I  am  getting  too  heavy, 
and  growing  too  old,  for  such  school-boy  pranks." 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Morton's  excellence,  and  I  honof 
your  motives;  still,  when  you  talk  of  her  gracing  any  station, 
you  must  not  forget,  my  dear  brother,  that  she  will  be  no  more 
received  as  Mrs.  Beaufort  than  she  is  now  as  Mrs.  Morton." 

"But  1  tell  you,  Robert,  that  I  am  really  married  to  he? 
already;  that  she  would  never  have  left  her  home,  but  on  that 
condition;  that  we  were  married  the  very  day  we  met  after 
her  flight." 

Robert's  thin  lips  broke  into  a  slight  sneer  of  incredulity. 

"My  dear  brother,  you  do  right  to  say  this — any  man  in 
your  situation  would  say  the  same.  But  I  know  that  my  uncle 
took  every  pains  to  ascertain  if  the  report  of  a  private  mar- 
riage were  true." 

"And  you  helped  him  in  the  search.     Eh,  Bob?" 

Bob  slightly  blushed.      Philip  went  on. 

"Ha,  ha!  to  be  sure  you  did;  you  knew  that  such  a  dis- 
covery would  have  done  for  me  in  the  old  gentleman's  good 
opinion.  But  I  blinded  you  both,  ha,  ha!  The  fact  is,  that 
we  were  married  with  the  greatest  privacy;  that  even  now,  I 
own,  it  would  be  difficult  for  Catherine  herself  to  establish  the 
fact,  unless  I  wished  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  that  I  have 
never  even  told  her  where  I  keep  the  main  proof  of  the  mar- 
riage. I  induced  one  witness  to  leave  the  country,  the  other 
must  be  long  since  dead:  my  poor  friend,  too,  who  officiated, 
is  no  more.  Even  the  register,  Bob,  the  register  itself,  has 
been  destroyed:  and  yet,  notwithstanding,  I  will  prove  the 
ceremony,  and  clear  up  poor  Catherine's  fame;  for  I  have  the 
attested  copy  of  the  register  safe  and  sound.  Catherine  not 
married!  why,  look  at  her,  man!" 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  glanced  at  the  window  for  a  moment, 
but  his  countenance  was  still  that  of  one  unconvinced. 

"Well,  brother,"  said  he,  dipping  his  fingers  in  the  water- 
glass,  "it  is  not  for  me  to  contradict  you.  It  is  a  very  curious 
tale — parson  dead — witnesses  missing.  But  still,  as  I  said 
before,  if  you  are  resolved  on  a  public  marriage,  you  are  wise 
to  insist  that  there  has  been  a  previous  private  one.  Yet,  be- 
lieve me,  Philip,"  continued  Robert,  with  solemn  earnestness, 
"the  world " 

"I) the  world!     What  do  I  care  for  the  world!     We 

don't  want  to  go  to  routs  and  balls,  and  give  dinners  to  fine 
people.     I  shall  live  much  the  same  as  I  have  always  done; 
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only,  I  shall  now  keep  the  hounds — they  are  very  indifferently 

kept  at  present — and  have  a  yacht;  and  engage  the  best  mas- 
ters for  the  boys.  Phil  wants  to  go  to  Eton,  but  1  know  what 
!  -\  is:  poor  fellow!  his  feelings  might  be  hurt  there,  if 
others  are  as  sceptical  as  yourself.  I  suppose  my  old  friends 
will  not  be  less  civil,  now  1  have  20,000/.  a-year.  And  as  for 
the  -  of  women,  between  you  and  me,  I  don't  care  a 

rush  for  any  woman  but   Catherine:   poor  Ratty!" 

"Well,  you  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  affairs:  you 
don't  misinterpret  my  motives?" 

"My  dear  Bob,  no.  I  am  quite  sensible  how  kind  it  is  in 
you — a  man  of  your  starch  habits  and  strict  views,  coming  here 
to  pay  a  mark  of  respect  to  Kate —  Mr.  Robert  turned  uneasily 
in  his  chair  — even  before  you  knew  of  the  private  marriage, 
and  I  am  sure  I  don't  blame  you,  for  never  having  done  it  be- 
fore.  You  did  quite  right  to  try  your  chance  with  my  uncle." 

Mr.  Robert  turned  in  his  chair  again,  still  more  uneasily, 
and  cleared  his  voice  as  if  to  speak.  But  Philip  tossed  off  his 
wine,  and  proceeded,  without  heeding  his  brother, — 

"And  though  the  poor  old  man  does  not  seem  to  have 
liked  you  the  better  for  consulting  his  scruples,  yet  we  must 
make  up  for  the  partiality  of  his  will.    Let  me  see — what,  with 

r  wife's  fortune  you  muster  2000/.  a-year?" 

Inly  1500/.,  Philip,  and  Arthur's  education  is  growing 
expensive.  Next  year  he  goes  to  college.  He  is  certainly 
very  clever,  and  I  have  great  hopes " 

'That  he  will  do  honor  to  us  all — so  have  I.  He  is  a  noble 
young  fellow;  and  I  think  my  Philip  may  find  a  "Teat  deal  to 
learn  from  him, — Phil  is  a  sad,  idle  dog;  but  with  a  devil  of  a 
spirit,  and  sharp  as  a  needle.      I  wish  you  could  see  him  ride. 

i,  to  return  to  Arthur.  Don't  trouble  yourself  about  his 
education — that  shall  be  my  care.  He  shall  go  to  Christ 
Church — a  gentleman-commoner,  of  course — and  when  he's 
of  age,  we'll  get  him  into  Parliament.  Now  for  yourself.  Hob 
I  shall  sell  the  town-house  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  whatever  it 
brings  you  shall  have.      Besides  that,  I'll  add  1500/.  a-year  to 

r  1500/. — so  that's  said  and  done.  Pshaw!  brothers  should 
be  brothers. — Let's  1      •     out  and  play  with  the  DO] 

The   two  Beaufoi  pped   through  the  open  casen. 

into  the  lawn. 

"You  look  pale,  Bob — all  you  London  fellows  do.     As  for 
me,  I  feel  as  strong  as  a  horse;  much  better  than  when  I 
one  of  your  gay  dogs  straying  loose  about  the  town!   'Gad,  I 
have  never  had  a  moment's  ill  health,  except  from  a  fall   now 
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and  then.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  live  for  ever,  and  that's  the 
reason  why  I  could  never  make  a  will." 

"Have  you  never,  then,  made  your  will!" 

"Never  as  yet.  Faith,  till  now,  I  had  little  enough  to 
leave.  But  now  that  all  this  great  Beaufort  property  is  at  my 
own  disposal,  I  must  think  of  Kate's  jointure.  By  Jove!  now 
I  speak  of  it,  I  will  ride  to  *  *  *  *  *  to-morrow,  and  consult 
the  lawyer  there  both  about  the  will  and  the  marriage.  You 
will  stay  for  the  wedding!" 

"Why,  I   must  go   into  shire  to-morrow  evening,  to 

place  Arthur  with  his  tutor.  But  I'll  return  for  the  wedding, 
if  you  particularly  wish  it:  only  Mrs.  Beaufort  is  a  woman  of 
very  strict " 

"I  do  particularly  wish  it,"  interrupted  Philip,  gravely; 
"for  I  desire,  for  Catherine's  sake,  that  you,  my  sole  sur- 
viving relation,  may  not  seem  to  withhold  your  countenance 
from  an  act  of  justice  to  her.  And  as  for  your  wife,  I  fancy 
1500/.  a-year  would  reconcile  her  to  my  marrying  out  of  the 
Penitentiary." 

Mr.  Robert  bowed  his  head,  coughed  huskily,  and  said, 
"I  appreciate  your  generous  affection,  Philip." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  elder  parties  were  still  over 
the  breakfast-table,  the  young  people  were  in  the  grounds:  it 
was  a  lovely  day,  one  of  the  last  of  the  luxuriant  August — and 
Arthur,  as  he  looked  round,  thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  place.  It  was,  indeed,  just  the  spot  to  captivate  a 
youthful  and  susceptible  fancy.  The  village  of  Fernside, 
though  in  one  of  the  counties  adjoining  Middlesex,  and  as 
near  to  London  as  the  owner's  passionate  pursuits  of  the  held 
would  permit,  was  yet  as  rural  and  sequestered  as  if  an  hun- 
dred miles  distant  from  the  smoke  of  the  huge  city.  Though 
the  dwelling  was  called  a  cottage,  Philip  had  enlarged  the 
original  modest  building  into  a  villa  of  some  pretensions.  On 
either  side  a  graceful  and  well-proportioned  portico,  stretched 
verandahs,  covered  with  roses  and  clematis;  to  the  right  ex- 
tended a  range  of  costly  conservatories,  terminating  in  vistas 
of  trellis-work  which  formed  those  elegant  allies  called  rosa- 
ries, and  served  to  screen  the  more  useful  gardens  from  view. 
The  lawn,  smooth  and  even,  was  studded  with  American 
plants  and  shrubs  in  flower,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by  a 
small  lake,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  which  limes  and  cedars 
threw  their  shadows  over  the  clear  waves.  On  the  other  side 
a  light  fence  separated  the  grounds  from  a  large  paddock,  in 
which  three  or  four  hunters  grazed  in  indolent  enjoyment.    It 
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was  one  of  those  cottages  which  bespeak  the  ease  and  luxury 
not  often  found  in  more  ostentatious  mansions — an  abode 
which,  at  sixteen,  the  visitor  contemplates  with  vague  notions 
of  poetry  and  love — which,  at  forty,  he  might  think   dull  and 

d d  expensive — which,  at  sixty,  he  would  pronounce  to  be 

damp  in  winter,  and  full  of  ear-wigs  in  the  summer.  .Master 
Philip  was  leaning  on  his  gun;  Master  Sidney  was  chasing  a 
peacock  butterfly;  Arthur  was  silently  gazing  on  the  shining 
lake  and  the  still  foliage  that  drooped  over  its  surface.  In 
the  countenance  of  this  young  man  there  was  something  that 
excited  a  certain  interest.  He  was  less  handsome  than  Philip, 
but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  more  prepossessing.  There 
was  something  of  pride  in  the  forehead;  but  of  good-nature, 
not  unmixed  with  irresolution  and  weakness,  in  the  curves  of 
the  mouth.  He  was  more  delicate  of  frame  than  Philip;  and 
the  color  of  his  complexion  was  not  that  of  a  robust  constitu- 
tion. His  movements  were  graceful  and  self-possessed,  and 
he  had  his  father's  sweetness  of  voice. 

"This  is  really  beautiful! — I  envy  you,  cousin  Philip." 

"Has  not  your  father  got  a  country-house?" 

"No;  we  live  either  in  London  or  at  some  hot,  crowded, 
watering-place." 

"Yes;  this  is  very  nice  during  the  shooting  and  hunting 
season.  But  my  old  nurse  says  we  shall  have  a  much  finer 
place  now.  I  liked  this  very  well  till  I  saw  Lord  Belville's 
place.  But  it  is  very  unpleasant  not  to  have  the  finest  house 
in  the  county:  out  Ccesar  aut  nullus — that's  my  motto.  Ah! 
do  you  see  that  swallow?     I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  1  hit  it." 

"No,  poor  thing!  don't  hurt  it."  But  ere  the  remon- 
strance was  uttered,  the  bird  lay  quivering  on  the  ground. 

"It  is  just  September,  and  one  must  keep  one's  hand  in," 
said  Philip,  as  he  reloaded  his  gun. 

To  Arthur,  this  action  seemed  a  wanton  cruelty:  it  was 
rather  the  wanton  recklessness  which  belongs  to  a  wild  boy 
accustomed  to  gratify  the  impulse  of  the  moment — the  reck- 
lessness which  is  not  cruelty  in  the  boy,  but  which  prosperity 
may  pamper  into  cruelty  in  the  man.  And  scan  e  had  lie  re- 
loaded his  gun  before  the  neigh  of  a  young  colt  came  from  the 
neighboring  paddock,  and  1'hilip  bounded  to  the  fence.  "He 
calls  me,  poor  fellow;  you  shall  see  him  feed  from  my  hand. 
Run  in  for  a  piece  of  bread — a  large  piece,  Sidney."  The 
boy  and  the  animal  seemed  to  understand  each  other.  "1  see 
you  don't  like  horses,"  tie  said  to  Arthur.  "As  tor  me,  1  love 
dogs,  horses — every  dumb  creature." 
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"Except  swallows!"  said  Arthur,  with  a  half  smile,  and  a 
little  surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  boast. 

"Oh!  that  is  sport, — all  fair:  it  is  not  to  hurt  the  swallow 
■ — it  is  to  obtain  skill,"  said  Philip,  coloring;  and  then,  as  if 
not  quite  easy  with  his  own  definition,  he  turned  away  ab- 
ruptly. 

'This  is  dull  work — suppose  we  fish.  By  Jove!  (he  had 
caught  his  father's  expletive)  that  blockhead  has  put  the  tent 
on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lake,  after  all.  Holla,  you,  sir!" 
and  the  unhappy  gardener  looked  up  from  his  flower-beds; 
"what  ails  you?  I  have  a  great  mind  to  tell  my  father  of  you 
— you  grow  stupider  every  day.  I  told  you  to  put  the  tent 
under  the  lime-trees." 

"We  could  not  manage  it,  sir;  the  boughs  were  in  the  way." 

"And  why  did  not  you  cut  the  boughs,  blockhead?" 

"I  did  not  dare  do  so,  sir,  without  master's  orders,"  said 
the  man,  doggedly. 

"My  orders  are  sufficient,  I  should  think;  so  none  of  your 
impertinence,"  cried  Philip,  with  a  raised  color;  and  lifting 
his  hand,  in  which  he  held  his  ramrod,  he  shook  it  menacingly 
over  the  gardener's  head, — "I've  a  great  mind  to " 

"What's  the  matter,  Philip?"  cried  the  good-humored  voice 
of  his  father.— "Fie!" 

'This  fellow  does  not  mind  what  I  say,  sir." 

"I  did  not  like  to  cut  the  boughs  of  the  lime-trees  without 
your  orders,  sir,"  said  the  gardener. 

"No,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  cut  them.  You  should  consult 
me  there,  Master  Philip;"  and  the  father  shook  him  by  the 
collar  with  a  good-natured,  and  affectionate,  but  rough  sort  of 
caress. 

"Be  quiet,  father!"  said  the  boy,  petulantly  and  proudly; 
"or,"  he  added,  in  a  lo^er  voice,  but  one  which  showed  emo- 
tion, "my  cousin  may  think  you  mean  less  kindly  than  you 
always  do,  sir." 

The  father  was  touched: — "Go  and  cut  the  lime-boughs, 
John;  and  always  do  as  Mr.  Philip  tells  you." 

The  mother  was  behind,  and  she  sighed  audibly. — "Ah! 
dearest,  I  fear  you  will  spoil  him." 

"Is  he  not  your  son?  and  do  we  not  owe  him  the  more  re- 
spect for  having  hitherto  allowed  others  to " 

He  stopped,  and  the  mother  could  say  no  more.  And  thus 
it  was,  that  this  boy  of  powerful  character  and  strong  passions 
had,  from  motives  the  most  amiable,  been  pampered  from  the 
darling  into  the  despot. 
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"  \nd  now,  Kate,  I  will,  as  I  told  you  last  night,  ride  t 
to  *  *  *  *  *  and   fix   the  earliest  day  for  our  public  marri. 
I  will  ask  the  lawyer  to  dine  here,  to  talk  about  the  proper 
steps  for  proving  the  private  one." 

"'Will  that  be  difficult?"  asked  Catherine,  with  natural 
anxiety. 

"No, — for  if  you  remember,  I  had  the  precaution  to  get 
an  examined  copy  of  the  register;  otherwise,  I  own  to  you,  I 
should  have  been  alarmed.  I  don't  know  what  has  become 
of  Smith.  I  heard  seme  time  since  from  his  father  that  he 
had  left  the  colony;  and  (I  never  told  you  before — it  would 
have  made  you  uneasy  once,  a  few  years  ago,  when  my  uncle 
again  got  it  into  his  head  that  we  might  be  married,  I  was 
afraid  poor  Caleb's  successor  might,  by  chance,  betray  us.  So 
I  went  over  to  A myself,  being  near  it  when  I  was  stay- 
ing with  Lord   C ,  in  order  to  see   how  far   it   might  be 

necessary  to  secure  the  parson;  and,  only  think!  I  found  an 
accident  had  happened  to  the  register — so,  as  the  clergyman 
could  know  nothing,  I  kept  my  own  counsel.  How  lucky  1 
have  the  copy!  No  doubt  the  lawyer  will  set  all  to  rights;  and, 
while  I  am  making  settlements,  I  may  as  well  make  my  will. 
I  have  plenty  for  both  boys,  but  the  dark  one  must  be  the 
heir.     Does  he  not  look  born  to  be  the  eldest  son?" 

"Ah,  Philip!" 

"Pshaw!  one  don't  die  the  sooner  for  making  a  will. 
Have  I  the  air  of  a  man  in  a  consumption!" — and  the  sturdy 
sportsman  glanced  conplacently  at  the  strength  and  symmetry 
of  his  manly  limbs.  "Come,  Phil,  let's  go  to  the  stables. 
New,  Robert,  1  will  show  you  what  is  better  worth  seeing  than 
those  miserable  flower-beds 

So  saying,  Mr.  Beaufort  led  the  way  to  the  court-yard  at 
the  back  of  the  cottage.      Catherine  and  Sidney  remained  on 
the  lawn;  the  rest  followed  the  host.      The  grooms,  of  whom 
Beaufort  was  the  idol,  hastened  to  show  how  we!l  the  ho- 
had  thriven  in  his  absence. 

"Do  see  how  Brown  P<-ss  has  come  on,  sir'  but,  to  be  sure, 
Master  Philip  keeps  her  in   <;•  Ah,  sir,  he  will  b< 

good  a  rider  as  your  honor,  one  of  these  days 

ought  to  be  a  better,  Tom;  for  I  think  he'll  never  have 
my  weight  to  carry.  Well,  saddle  Brown  Bess  for  Mr.  Philip. 
What  horse  shall  I  take? — Ah!  here's  my  old  friend,  Puppet!" 

"1  don't  know  what's  come  to  Puppet,  sir;  he's  off  his 
feed,  and  turned  sulky.  1  tried  him  over  the  bar  yesterday: 
but  he  was  quite  restive  like." 
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'The  devil  he  was!  So,  so,  old  boy,  you  shall  go  over 
the  six -barred  gate  to-day,  or  we'll  know  why."  And  Mr. 
Beaufort  patted  the  sleek  neck  of  his  favorite  hunter.  "Put 
the  saddle  on  him,  Tom." 

"Yes,  your  honor.  I  sometimes  think  he  is  hurt  in  the 
loins  somehow — he  don't  take  to  his  leaps  kindly,  and  he  al- 
ways tries  to  bite  when  we  bridles  him. — Be  quiet,  sir!" 

"Only  his  airs,"  said  Philip.  "I  did  not  know  this,  or  1 
would  have  taken  him  over  the  gate.  Why  did  not  you  tell 
me,  Tom?" 

"Lord  love  you,  sir!  because  you  have  such  a  spurret;  and 
if  anything  had  come  to  you " 

"Quite  right:  you  are  not  weight  enough  for  Puppet,  my 
boy;  and  he  never  did  like  any  one  to  back  him  but  myself. 
What  say  you,  brother,  will  you  ride  with  us?" 

"No,  I  must  go  to  *****  to-day  with  Arthur.  I  have  en- 
gaged the  post-horses  at  two  o'clock;  but  I  shall  be  with  you 
to-morrow  or  the  day  after.  You  see  his  tutor  expects  him; 
and  as  he  is  backward  in  his  mathematics,  he  has  no  time  to 
lose." 

"Well,  then,  good-bye,  nephew!"  and  Beaufort  slipped  a 
pocket-book  into  the  boy's  hand.  "Tush!  whenever  you  want 
money,  don't  trouble  your  father — write  to  me — we  shall  be 
always  glad  to  see  you;  and  you  must  teach  Philip  to  like  his 
book  a  little  better—eh,  Phil?" 

"No,  father;  /  shall  be  rich  enough  to  do  without  books," 
said  Philip,  rather  coarsely;  but  then  observing  the  heightened 
color  of  his  cousin,  he  went  up  to  him,  and  with  a  generous 
impulse,  said,  "Arthur,  you  admired  this  gun;  pray  accept  it. 
Nay,  don't  be  shy — I  can  have  as  many  as  I  like  for  the  ask- 
ing: you're  not  so  well  off,  you  know." 

The  intention  was  kind,  but  the  manner  was  so  patronising 
that  Arthur  felt  offended.  He  put  back  the  gun,  and  said, 
drily,  "I  shall  have  no  occasion  for  the  gun,  thank  you." 

If  Arthur  was  offended  by  the  offer,  Philip  was  much  more 
offended  by  the  refusal.  "As  you  like;  I  hate  pride,"  said 
he;  and  he  gave  the  gun  to  the  groom  as  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  with  the  lightness  of  a  young  Mercury.  "Come, 
father!" 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  now  mounted  his  favorite  hunter — a 
large,  powerful  horse  well  known  for  its  prowess  in  the  field. 
The  rider  trotted  him  once  or  twice  through  the  spacious 
yard. 

"Nonsense,  Tom:  no  more  hurt  in  the  loins  than  1  am. 
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Open  that  gate;  we  will  go  across  the  paddock,  and  take  the 
gate  yonder — the  old  six-bar — eh,  Phil?" 

"Capital! — to  be  sure !" 

The  gate  was  opened — the  grooms  stood  watchful  to  see 
the  leap,  and  a  kindred  curiosity  arrested  Robert  Beaufort  and 
his  son. 

ii   w  well   they  looked!  those  two  horsemen;    the  ease, 
lightness,   spirit   of   the    one,  with   the    fine-limbed   and    fiery 
1  that  literally  "bounded  beneath  him  as  a  barb" — seem- 
ingly  as   gay,  as   ardent,    and   as   haughty  as  the  boy   rider. 

I  the  manly,  and  almost  herculean,  form  of  the  elder  Beau- 
fort, which,  from  the  buoyancy  of  its  movements,  and  the 
supple  grace  that  belongs  to  the  perfect  mastership  of  any 
athletic  art,  possessed  an  elegance,  and  dignity,  especially  on 
horseback,  which  rarely  accompanies  proportions  equally  sturdy 
and  robust.  There  was  indeed  something  knightly  and  chiv- 
alrous in  the  bearing  of  the  elder  Beaufort — in  his  handsome 
aquiline  features,  the  erectness  of  his  mien,  the  very  waive  of 
his  hand,  as  he  spurred  from  the  yard. 

"What  a  fine-looking  fellow  my  uncle  is!"  said  Arthur, 
with  involuntary  admiration. 

"Ay,  an  excellent  life — amazingly  strong!"  returned  the 
pale  father,  with  a  slight  sigh. 

"Philip,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  they  cantered  across  the 
paddock.  "I  think  the  gate  is  too  much  for  you.  I  will  just 
take  Puppet  over,  and  then  we  will  open  it  for  you." 

"Pooh,  my  dear  father!  you  don't  know  how  I'm  im- 
proved!" And  slackening  the  rein,  and  touching  the  side  of 
his  horse,  the  young  rider  darted  forward  and  cleared  the 
gate,  which,  was  of  no  common  height,  with  an  ease  that  ex- 
torted a  loud  bravo  from  the  proud  father. 

"Now,  Puppet,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  spurring  his  own 
horse.  The  animal  cantered  towards  the  gate,  and  then  sud- 
denly turned  round  with  an  impatient  and  angry  snort.  "For 
shame.  Puppet! — for  shame,  old  boy!"  said  tin-  sportsman, 
wheeling  him  again  to  the  barrier.  The  horse  shook  his  head, 
as  if  in  remonstrance;  but  the  spur  vigorously  applied,  showed 
him  that  his  master  would  not  listen  to  his  mute  reasonii 
He  bounded  forward — made  at  the  gate — struck  his  hi 
ist   the   top-bar — fell   forward,  and   threw   his  rider  1. 

■nost  on  the  road  beyond.  The  horse  rose  instantly — not 
so  the  master.  The  son  dismounted,  alarmed  ami  terrified. 
His  father  was  speechless!  and  blood  gushed  from  the  mouth 
and  nostrils,  as  the  head  drooped  heavily  on  the  boy's  breast 
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The  bystanders  had  witnessed  the  fall — they  crowded  to  the 
spot — they  took  the  fallen  man  from  the  weak  arms  of  the  son 
— the  head  groom  examined  him  with  the  eye  of  one  who  had 
picked  up  science  from  his  experience  in  such  casualties. 

"Speak,  brother! — where  are  you  hurt?"  exclaimed  Robert 
Beaufort. 

"He  will  never  speak  more!"  said  the  groom,  bursting 
into  tears.     "His  neck  is  broken!" 

"Send  for  the  nearest  surgeon,"  cried  Mr.  Beaufort. 
"Good  God!  boy!  don't  mount  that  devilish  horse!" 

But  Arthur  had  already  leaped  on  the  unhappy  steed, 
which  had  been  the  cause  of  this  appalling  affliction.  "Which 
way?" 

"Straight  on  to  *****  only  two  miles — every  one  knows 
Mr.  Powis's  house.     God  bless  you!"  said  the  groom. 

Arthur  vanished. 

"Lift  him  carefully,  and  take  him  to  the  house,"  said  Mr. 
Robert.     "My  poor  brother!  my  dear  brother!" 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  a  single  shrill  heart-breaking 
cry;  and  Philip  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

No  one  heeded  him  at  that  hour — no  one  heeded  the 
fatherless  bastard. 

"Gently,  gently,"  said  Mr.  Robert,  as  he  followed  the  ser- 
vants and  their  load.  And  he  then  muttered  to  himself,  and 
his  sallow  cheek  grew  bright,  and  his  breath  came  short: 
"He  has  made  no  will! — he  never  made  a  will!" 


CHAPTER   V. 


"Constance.     O  boy,   then  where  art  thou  1 

....  What  becomes  of  me  ?"— King  John. 


It  was  three  days  after  the  death  of  Philip  Beaufort — for 
the  surgeon  arrived  only  to  confirm  the  judgment  of  the 
groom: — In  the  drawing-room  of  the  cottage,  the  windows 
closed,  lay  the  body,  in  its  coffin,  the  lid  not  yet  nailed  down. 
There,  prostrate  on  the  floor,  tearless,  speechless,  was  the 
miserable  Catherine;  poor  Sidney,  too  young  to  comprehend 
all  his  loss,  sobbing  at  her  side;  while  Philip  apart,  seated  be- 
side the  coffin,  gazed  abstractedly  on  that  cold  rigid  face, 
which  had  never  known  one  frown  for  his  boyish  follies. 
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In  another  room,  that  had  been  appropriated  to  the  late 
owner,  called  bis  study,  sat  Robert  Beaufort.  Everything  in 
this  room  spoke  of  the  deceased.  Partially  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  it  communicated  by  a  winding  staircase,  with 
a  chamber  above,  to  which  Philip  had  been  wont  to  betake  him- 
self whenever  he  returned  late,  and  over-exhilarated,  from  some 
rural  feast  crowning  a  hard  day's  hunt.  Above  a  quaint  old- 
fashioned  bureau  of  Dutch  workmanship  which  Philip  had 
picked  up  at  a  sale  in  the  earlier  years  of  Ins  marriage  was  a 
portrait  of  Catherine  taken  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth.  On  a 
peg  on  the  door  that  led  to  the  staircase,  still  hung  his  rough 
driving-COat.  The  window  commanded  the  view  of  the  pad- 
dock, in  which  the  worn-out  hunter  or  the  unbroken  colt 
grazed  at  will.  Around  the  walls  of  the  "study" — (a  strange 
misnomer!  — hung  prints  of  celebrated  fox-hunts  and  re- 
nowned steeple-chases:  guns,  fishing-rods,  and  foxes' brushes, 

_,ed  with  a  sportsman's  neatness,  supplied  the  place  of 
books.  On  the  mantel-piece  lay  a  cigar-case,  a  well-worn 
volume  on  the  Veterinary  Art,  and  the  last  number  of  The 
Sporting  Magazine.  And'  in  that  room — thus  witnessing  of 
the  hardy,  masculine,  rural  life,  that  had  passed  away — sallow, 

ping,  town-worn,  sat,  1  say,  Robert  Beaufort,  the  heir-at- 
law — alone:  for  the  very  day  of  the  death  he  had  remanded 
his  son  home  with  the  letter  that  announced  to  his  wife  the 
change  in  their  fortunes,  and  directed  her  to  send  his  lawyer 
post-haste  to  the  house  of  death.  The  bureau,  and  the  draw- 
ers, and  the  boxes  which  contained  the  papers  of  the  deceased, 
were  open;  their  contents  had  been  ransacked;  no  ccrtili- 
of  the  private  marriage,  no  hint  of  such  an  event;  not  a  paper 
found  to  signify  the  last  wishes  of  the  rich  dead  man. 

He  had  died,  and  ma.de  no  sign.  Mr.  Robert  Reaufort's 
countenance  was  still  and  composed. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard;  the  lawyer  entered. 

-  r,  the  undertakers  are  here,  and  Mr.  ('.reaves  has 
ordered  the  bells  to  be  rung:  at  three  o'clock  he  will  read  the 
service." 

"1  am  obliged  to  you,  Rlackwell,  for  taking  these  melan- 
choly officer  on  yourself.  My  poor  brother! — it  is  so  sudden! 
But  the  funeral,  you  say,  ought  to  take  place  to-day?" 

"The  weather  is  so  warm,"  said  the  lawyer,  wiping  his 
forehead.      As  he  spoke,  the  Death-bell  was  heard. 

There  was  a  pause. 

"It  would  have  been  a  terrible  shock  to  Mrs.  Morton  if 
she  had  been  his  wife,"  observed  Mr.  Blackwell.    "But  I  sup- 
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pose  persons  of  that  kind  have  very  little  feeling.  I  must  say, 
that  it  was  fortunate  for  the  family,  that  the  event  happened 
before  Mr.  Beaufort  was  wheedled  into  so  improper  a  mar- 
riage." 

"It  was  fortunate,  Blackwell.  Have  you  ordered  the  post- 
horses?     I  shall  start  immediately  after  the  funeral." 

"What  is  to  be  done  with  the  cottage,  sir?" 

"You  may  advertise  it  for  sale." 

"And  Mrs.  Morton  and  the  boys?" 

"Hum — we  will  consider.  She  was  a  tradesman's  daughter. 
I  think  I  ought  to  provide  for  her  suitably,  eh?" 

"  It  is  more  than  the  world  could  expect  from  you,  sir:  it 
is  very  different  from  a  wife." 

"Oh,  very!  very  much  so,  indeed!  Just  ring  for  a  lighted 
candle,  we  will  seal  up  these  boxes.  And — I  think  I  could 
take  a  sandwich.     Poor  Philip!" 

The  funeral  was  over;  the  dead  shovelled  away.  What  a 
strange  thing  it  does  seem,  that  that  very  form  which  we 
prized  so  charily,  for  which  we  prayed  the  winds  to  be  gentle, 
which  we  lapped  from  the  cold  in  our  arms,  from  whose  foot- 
step we  would  have  removed  a  stone,  should  be  suddenly 
thrust  out  of  sight — an  abomination  that  the  earth  must  not 
look  upon — a  despicable  loathsomeness,  to  be  concealed  and 
to  be  fo. gotten!  And  this  same  composition  of  bone  and 
muscle  that  was  yesterday  so  strong — which  men  respected, 
and  women  loved,  and  children  clung  to — to-day  so  lament- 
ably powerless,  unable  to  defend  or  protect  those  who  lay 
nearest  to  its  heart;  its  riches  wrested  from  it,  its  wishes  spat 
upon,  its  influence  expiring  with  its  last  sigh!  A  breath  from 
its  lips  making  all  that  mighty  difference  between  what  it 
was  and  what  it  is! 

The  post-horses  were  at  the  door  as  the  funeral  proces- 
sion returned  to  the  house. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  bowed  slightly  to  Mrs.  Morton,  and 
said,  with  his  pocket-handkerchief  still  before  his  eyes — 

"I  will  write  to  you  in  a  few  days,  ma'am;  you  will  find 
that  I  shall  not  forget  you.  The  cottage  will  be  sold;  but  we 
shan't  hurry  you.  Good-bye,  ma'am;  good-bye,  my  boys;" 
and  he  patted  his  nephews  on  the  head. 

Philip  winced  aside,  and  scowled  haughtily  at  his  uncle, 
who  muttered  to  himself,  "That  boy  will  come  to  no  good!" 
Little  Sidney  put  his  hand  into  the  rich  man's,  and  looked  up, 
pleadingly,  into  his  face.  "Can't  you  say  something  pleasant 
to  poor  mamma,  Uncle  Robert?" 
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Mr.  Beaufort  hemmed  huskily,  and  entered  the  hritska — 
it  had  been  his  brother's:  the  lawyer  followed,  and  they  drove 
away. 

A  week  after  the  funeral,  Philip  stole  from  the  house  into 
the  conservatory,  to  gather  some  fruit  for  his  mother;  she  had 
scarcely  touched  food  since  Beaufort's  death.     She  was  worn 

I  shadow;  her  hair  had  turned  grey.  Now  she  had  at  last 
found  tears,  and  she  wept  noiselessly  but  unceasingly. 

The  boy  had  plucked  some  grapes,  and  placed  them  care- 
fully in  his  basket:  he  was  about  to  select  a  nectarine  that 
seemed  riper  than  the  rest,  when  his  hand  was  roughly  seized; 
and  the  gruff  voice  of  John  Green,  the  gardener,  exclaimed, — 

"What  are  you  about,  Master  Philip?  you  must  not  touch 
them  'ere  fruit!" 

"How  dare  you,  fellow!"  cried  the  young  gentleman,  in 
a  tone  of  equal  astonishment  and  wrath. 

"None  of  your  airs.  Master  Philip!  What  I  means  is,  that 
some  great  folks  are  coming  to  look  at  the  place  to-morrow; 
and  I  won't  have  my  show  of  fruit  spoiled  by  being  pawed 
about  by  the  like  of  you:  so.  that's  plain.  Master  Philip!" 

The  boy  grew  very  pale,  but  remained  silent.  The  gar- 
dener, delighted  to  retaliate  the  insolence  he  had  received, 
continued — 

"You  need  not  go  for  to  look  so  spiteful,  master;  you  are 
not  the  great  man  you  thought  you  were;  you  are  nobody 
now,  and  so  you  will  find  ere  long.  So  march  out,  if  you 
please:   I  wants  to  lock  up  the  glass." 

\>  he  spoke,  he  took  the  lad  roughly  by  the  arm;  but 
Philip,  the  most  irascible  of  mortals,  was  strong  for  his  years, 
and  fearless  as  a  young  lion.  He  caught  up  a  watering-pot, 
which  the  gardener  had  deposited  while  he  expostulated  with 
his  late  tyrant,  and  struck  the  man  across  the  face  with  it  so 
violently  and  so  suddenly,  that  he  fell  back  over  the  beds,  and 
the  glass  crackled  and  shivered  under  him.  Philip  did  not 
wait  for  the  foe  to  recover  his  equilibrium;  but,  taking  up  his 
grapes,  and   ]  ng  himself  quietly  of  the  disputed  nec- 

tarine, quitted  the  spot;  and  the  gardener  did  not  think  it 
prurient  to  pursue  him.  To  boys,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances— boys  who  have  buffeted  their  way  through  a  scolding 
nursery,  a  wrangling  family,  or  a  public  school — there  would 
have  been  nothing  in  this  squabble  to  dwell  on  the  memory  of 
vibrate  on  the  nerves,  after  the  first  burst  of  passion;  but  to 
Philip  Beaufort  it  was  an  era  in  life:  it  was  the  first  insult  he 
had  ever  received;  it  was  his   initiation    into   that   changed, 
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rough,  and  terrible  career,  to  which  the  spoiled  darling  of 
vanity  and  love  was  henceforth  condemned.  His  pride  and 
his  self-esteem  had  incurred  a  fearful  shock.  He  entered  the 
house,  and  a  sickness  came  over  him;  his  limbs  trembled;  he 
sat  down  in  the  hall,  and,  placing  the  fruit  beside  him,  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands  and  wept.  Those  were  not  the  tears 
of  a  boy,  drawn  from  a  shallow  source;  they  were  the  burn- 
ing, agonizing,  reluctant  tears,  that  men  shed,  wrung  from 
the  heart  as  if  it  were  its  blood.  He  had  never  been  sent  to 
school,  lest  he  should  meet  with  mortification.  He  had  had 
various  tutors,  trained  to  show,  rather  than  to  exact  respect; 
one  succeeding  another,  at  his  own  whim  and  caprice.  His 
natural  quickness,  and  a  very  strong,  hard,  inquisitive  turn  of 
mind,  had  enabled  him,  however,  to  pick  up  more  knowledge, 
though  of  a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature,  than  boys  of 
his  age  generally  possess;  and  his  roving,  independent,  out- 
of-door  existence,  had  served  to  ripen  his  understanding.  He 
had  certainly,  in  spite  of  every  precaution,  arrived  at  some, 
though  not  very  distinct,  notion  of  his  peculiar  position;  but 
none  of  its  inconveniences  had  visited  him  till  that  day.  He 
began  now  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  future;  and  vague  and  dark 
forebodings — a  consciousness  of  the  shelter,  the  protector,  the 
station,  he  had  lost  in  his  father's  death — crept  coldly  over 
him.  While  thus  musing,  a  ring  was  heard  at  the  bell;  he 
lifted  his  head;  it  was  the  post-man  with  a  letter.  Philip 
hastily  rose,  and,  averting  his  face,  on  which  the  tears  were 
not  dried,  took  the  letter;  and  then,  snatching  up  his  little 
basket  of  fruit,  repaired  to  his  mother's  room. 

The  shutters  were  half  closed  on  the  bright  day — oh,  what 
a  mockery  is  there  in  the  smile  of  the  happy  sun  when  it  shines 
on  the  wretched!  Mrs.  Morton  sat,  or  rather  crouched,  in  a 
distant  corner;  her  streaming  eyes  fixed  on  vacancy;  listless, 
drooping;  a  very  image  of  desolate  woe;  and  Sidney  was 
weaving  flower-chains  at  her  feet. 

"Mamma! — mother!"  whispered  Philip,  as  he  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck;  "look  up!  look  up! — my  heart  breaks 
to  see  you.  Do  taste  this  fruit:  you  will  die  too,  if  you  go  on 
thus;  and  what  will  become  of  us — of  Sidney?" 

Mrs.  Morton  did  look  up  vaguely  into  his  face,  and  strove 
to  smile. 

"Sec,  too,  I  have  brought  you  a  letter;  perhaps  good  news: 
shall  I  break  tin  seal?" 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  her  head  gently,  and  took  the  letter — 
alas!  how  different  from  that  one  which  Sidney  had  placed  in 
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her  hands  not  two  short  weeks  since — it  was  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort's  hand-writing,     she  shuddered,  and  laid  it  down. 

And  then  there  suddenly,  and  for  the  iirst  time,  flashed  a*. 
her  the  of  her  strange  position — the  dread  of  the  future. 

What  were  her  sons  to  be  henceforth?  What  herself'  What- 
ever the  sanctity  of  her  marriage,  the  law  might  fail  her.  At 
the  disposition  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  the  fate  of  three  lives 
might  depend,  she  gasped  for  breath;  again  took  up  the 
letter;  and  hurried  over  the  contents:  they  ran  thus: — 

"1>k.\k  Madam,— Knowing  that  you  must  naturally  be 
anxious  as  to  the  future  prospects  of  your  children  and  your- 
self, left  by  my  poor  brother  destitute  of  all  provision,  I  take 
the  earliest  opportunity  which  it  seems  to  me  that  propriety 
and  decorum  allow,  to  apprise  you  of  my  intentions.  1  need 
not  say  that,  properly  speaking,  you  can  have  no  kind  of  claim 

n  the  relations  of  mv  late  brother;  nor  will  1  hurt  your 
feelings  by  those  moral  reflections  which  at  this  season  of  sor- 
row cannot.  I  hope,  fail  involuntarily  to  force  themselves  upon 
you.  Without  more  than  this  mere  allusion  to  your  peculiar 
connection  with  my  brother,  1  may,  however,  be  permitted  to 
add,  that  that  connection  tended  very  materially  to  separate 
him  from  the  legitimate  branches  of  his  family;  and  in  con- 
sulting with  them  as  to  a  provision  for  you  and  your  children, 
I  find  that,  besides  scruples  that  are  to  be  respected,  some 
natural  degree  of  soreness  exists  upon  their  minds.      Out  of 

ird,  however,  to  my  poor  brother  though  I  saw  very  little 
of  him  of  late  years  ,  1  am  willing  to  waive  those  feelings 
which,  as  a  father  and  a  husband,  you  may  conceive  that  I 
share  with  the  rest  of  my  family.  Yon  will  probably  now  de- 
cide on  living  with  some  of  your  own  relations;  and  that  you 
may  not  be  entirely  a  burden  to  them,  I  beg  to  say  that  1  shall 
allow  you  a  hundred  a-year;  paid,  if  you  prefer  it,  quarterly, 
may  also  sele<  t  such  articles  of  linen  and  plate  as  you  re- 
quire for  your  own  use.  With  regard  to  your  sons,  I  have  no 
objection  to  place  them  at  a  grammar-school,  ami,  at  a  proper 
age,  to  apprentice  them  to  any  trade  suitable  to  their  future 
station,  in  the  choice  of  which  your  own  family  tan  give  you 
the  best  advice.  If  they  conduct  themselves  properly,  the*y 
ma]  always  depend  on  my  protection.  I  do  not  wish  to  hurry 
your  movements:  but  it  will  probably  be  painful  to  you  to  re- 
main longer  than  tn  help  in  a  place  crowded  with  un- 
pleasant recollections;  and  as  the  cottage  is  to  be  sold — in- 
deed, my  brother-in-law.  Lord   Lilburne,  thinks  it  would  suit 
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him — you  will  be  liable  to  the  interruption  of  strangers  to  see 
it:  and  your  prolonged  residence  at  Fernside,  you  must  be 
sensible,  is  rather  an  obstacle  to  the  sale.  I  beg  to  inclose 
you  a  draft  for  ^ioo  to  pay  any  present  expenses;  and  to  re- 
quest, when  you  are  settled,  to  know  where  the  first  quarter 
shall  be  paid. 

"I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Jackson  (who,  I  think,  is  the  bailiff) 
to  detail  my  instructions  as  to  selling  the  crops,  &c,  and  dis- 
charging the  servants;  so  that  you  may  have  no  further 
trouble. 

"I  am,  Madam, 

"Your  obedient  servant, 

"Robert  Beaufort. 

" Berkeley  Square,  September  \zth,  iS — ." 

The  letter  fell  from  Catherine's  hands.  Her  grief  was 
changed  to  indignation  and  scorn. 

"The  insolent!"  she  exclaimed,  with  flashing  eyes.  "This 
to  me! — to  me! — the  wife,  the  lawful  wife  of  his  brother!  the 
wedded  mother  of  his  brother's  children!" 

"Say  that  again,  mother!  again — again!"  cried  Philip,  in 
a  loud  voice.      "His  wife! — wedded!" 

"I  swear  it,"  said  Catherine,  solemnly.  "I  kept  the  secret 
for  your  father's  sake.  Now,  for  yours  the  truth  must  be  pro- 
claimed." 

"Thank  God!  thank  God!"  murmured  Philip,  in  a  quiver- 
ing voice,  throwing  his  arms  round  his  brother,  "We  have  no 
brand  on  our  names,  Sidney." 

At  those  accents,  so  full  of  suppressed  joy  and  pride,  the 
mother  felt  at  once  all  that  her  son  had  suspected  and  con- 
cealed. She  felt  that  beneath  his  haughty  and  wayward  charac- 
ter there  had  lurked  delicate  and  generous  forbearance  for  her; 
that  from  his  equivocal  position  his  very  faults  might  have 
arisen;  and  a  pang  of  remorse  for  her  long  sacrifice  of  the 
children  to  the  father  shot  through  her  heart.  It  was  followed 
by  a  fear,  an  appalling  fear,  more  painful  than  the  remorse. 
The  proofs  that  were  to  clear  herself  and  them!  The  words 
of  her  husband,  that  last  awful  morning,  rang  in  her  ear.  The 
minister  dead;  the  witness  absent;  the  register  lost!  But  the 
copy  of  that  register! — the  copy!  might  not  that  suffice?  She 
groaned,  and  closed  her  eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  future:  then 
starting  up,  she  hurried  from  the  room,  and  went  straight  to 
Beaufort's  study.  As  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  latch  of  the 
door,  she  trembled  and  drew  back.     But  care  for  the  living 
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was  stronger  at  that  moment  than  even  anguish  for  the  dead: 
she  entered  the  apartment;  she  passed  with  a  firm  step  to  the 
bureau.  It  was  locked;  Robert  Beaufort's  seal  upon  the  lock: 
— on  every  cupboard,  every  box,  every  drawer,  the  same  s<  al 

that  spoke  of  rights  more  valued  than  her  own.  But  Cathe- 
rine was  not  daunted:  she  turned  and  saw  Philip  by  her  side; 
she  pointed  to  the  bureau  in  silence:  the  boy  understood  the 
appeal.  He  left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  \<j\v  moments 
with  a  chisel.  The  lock,  was  broken:  tremblingly  and  eagerly 
Catherine  ransacked  the  contents;  opened  paper  after  paper, 
r  after  letter,  in  vain:  no  certificate,  no  will,  no  memorial. 
Could  the  brother  have  abstracted  the  fatal  proof?  A  word 
sufficed  to  explain  to  Philip  what  she  sought  for;  and  his 
search  was  more  minute  than  hers.  Every  possible  receptacle 
for  papers  in  that  room,  in  the  whole  house,  was  explored, 
and  still  the  search  was  fruitless 

Three  hours  afterwards  they  were  in  the  same  room  in 
which  Philip  had  brought  Robert  Beaufort's  letter  to  his 
mother.  Catherine  was  '-rated,  tearless,  but  deadly  pale  with 
heart-sickness  and  dismay. 

"Mother,"  said  Philip,  "may  I  now  read  the  letter?" 

"Yes.  boy:  and  decide  for  us  all."  She  paused,  and  ex* 
amined  his  face  as  he  read.  Pie  felt  her  eye  was  upon  him, 
and  restrained  his  emotions  as  he  proceeded.  When  he  had 
done,  he  lifted  his  dark  gaze  upon  Catherine's  watchful  coun- 
tenance. 

"Mother,  whether  or  not  we  obtain  our  rights,  you  will 
still  refuse  this  man's  charity?     I  am  young — a  boy;  but  I  am 

Dg  and  active.  I  will  work  for  you  day  and  night.  I  have 
it  in  me — I  feel  it;  anything  rather  than  eating  his  bread." 

"Philip!  Philip!  you  are  indeed  my  son;  your  father's  son! 
And  have  you  no  reproach  for  your  mother,  who  so  weakly, 
so  criminally,  coi  I   your  birthright,  till,  alas!  dis 

may  be  too  late?  Oh!  reproach  me,  reproach  me!  it  will  be 
kindness.  No!  do  not  kiss  me!  1  cannot  bear  it.  Boy!  boy! 
if.  us  my  heart  tells  me,  we  fail  in  proof,  do  you  understand 
what,  in  the  world's  eye,  I  am;  what  you  ar 

"I  do!"  said  Philip,  firmly;  and  lie  fell  on  his  knees  at 
her  feet.  "Whatever  others  call  you,  you  are  a  mother  and 
1  .  iur  son.  You  are,  in  the  judgment  of  Heaven,  my  father's 
Wife,  and  I  his  Heir. " 

Catherine  bowed  her  head,  and,  with  a  gush  of  tears,  fell 
into  his  arms.  Sidney  crept  up  to  her,  and  forced  his  lips  to  her 
cold  cheek.      "Mamma!   what  vexes  you?  Mamma,  mamma!" 
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"Oh,  Sidney!  Sidney!  How  like  his  father!  Look  at 
him,  Philip!  Shall  we  do  right  to  refuse  him  even  this  pittance? 
Must  he  be  a  beggar  too?" 

"Never  a  beggar,"  said  Philip,  with  a  pride  that  showed 
what  hard  lessons  he  had  yet  to  learn.  "The  lawful  sons  o* 
a  Beaufort  were  not  born  to  beg  their  bread!" 


CHAPTER  VI. 

"  The  storm  above,  and  frozen  world  below. 
****** 

The  olive  bough 
Faded  and  cast  upon  the  common  wind, 
And  earth  a  doveless  ark." — Lam  an  Blanchard. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  was  generally  considered  by  the 
world  a  very  worthy  man.  He  had  never  committed  any  ex- 
cess— never  gambled  nor  incurred  debt — nor  fallen  into  the 
warm  errors  most  common  with  his  sex.  He  was  a  good  hus- 
band— a  careful  father — an  agreeable  neighbor — rather  chari- 
table than  otherwise,  to  the  poor.  He  was  honest  and  methodi- 
cal in  his  dealings,  and  had  been  known  to  behave  handsomely 
in  different  relations  of  life.  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  indeed, 
always  meant  to  do  what  was  right — in  the  eyes  of  the  world! 
He  had  no  other  rule  of  action  but  that  which  the  world  sup- 
plied: his  religion  was  decorum — his  sense  of  honor  was  re- 
gard to  opinion.  His  heart  was  a  dial  to  which  the  world  was 
the  sun:  when  the  great  eye  of  the  public  fell  on  it,  it  an- 
swered every  purpose  that  a  heart  could  answer;  but  when 
that  eye  was  invisible,  the  dial  was  mute — a  piece  of  brass  and 
nothing  more. 

It  is  just  to  Robert  Beaufort  to  assure  the  reader  that  he 
wholly  disbelieved  his  brother's  story  of  a  private  marriage. 
He  considered  that  tale,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  as  the 
mere  invention  (and  a  shallow  one)  of  a  man  wishing  to  make 
the  imprudent  step  he  was  about  to  take  as  respectable  as  he 
could.  The  careless  tone  of  his  brother  when  speaking  upon 
the  subject — his  confession  that  of  such  a  marriage  there  were 
no  distinct  proofs — except  a  copy  of  a  register  (which  copy 
Robert  had  not  found) — made  his  incredulity  natural.  He 
therefore  deemed  himself  under  no  obligation  of  delicacy,  or 
respect,  to  a  woman  through  whose  means  he  had  very  nearly 
lost  a  noble  succession — a  woman  who  had  not  even  borne  his 
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brother's  name — a  woman  whom  nobody  knew.  Had  Mrs. 
Morton  been  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  the  natural  sons  legitimate 
children,  Robert  Beaufort,  supposing  their  situation  of  rela- 
tive power  and  dependence  to  have  been  the  same,  would 
have  behaved  with  careful  and  scrupulous  generosity.  The 
world  would  have  said,  "Nothing  can  be  handsomer  than  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort's  conduct!"  Nay,  if  Mrs.  Morton  had  b 
some  divorced  wife  of  birth  and  connexions,  he  would  have 
made  very  different  dispositions  in  her  favor:  he  would  not 
have  allowed  the  connexions  to  call  him  shabby.  But  here  he 
felt  that,  all  circumstances  considered,  the  world,  if  it  spoke 
at  all,  which  it  would  scarcely  think  it  worth  while  to  do,) 
would  be  on  his  side.  An  artful  woman — low-born,  and,  of 
course,  low-bred — who  wanted  to  inveigle  her  rich  and  care- 

-  paramour  into  marriage;  what  could  be  expected  from  the 
man  she  had  sought  to  injure — the  rightful  heir?  Was  it  not 
very  good  in  him  to  do  any  thing  for  her,  and,  if  he  provided 
for  the  children  suitably  to  the  original  station  of  the  mother, 
did  he  not  go  to  the  very  utmost  of  reasonable  expectation? 
Hi  certainly  thought  in  his  conscience,  such  as  it  was,  that 
he  had  acted  well — not  extravagantly,  not  foolishly;  but  well. 
1  b  was  sure  the  world  would  say  so  if  it  knew  all:  he  was  not 
bound  to  do  anything.  He  was  not,  therefore,  prepared  for 
Catherine's  short,  haughty,  but  temperate  reply  to  his  letter: 
a  reply  which  conveyed  a  decided  refusal  of  his  offers — as- 
serted positively  her  own  marriage,  and  the  claims  of  her  chil- 
dren— intimated  legal  proceedings — and  was  signed  in  the 
name  of  Catherine  Beaufort.-  Mr.  Beaufort  put  the  letter  in 
his  bureau,  labelled,  "Impertinent  answer  from  Mrs.  Morton, 

t.  14,"  and  was  quite  contented  to  forget  the  existent  • 
the  writer,  until  his  lawyer,  Mr.  Blackwell,  informed  him  that 
a  suit  had  been  instituted   by  Catherine.      Mr.  Robert  turned 
pale,  but  Blackwell  composed  him. 

"  Pooh,  sir!  you  have  nothing  to  fear.  It  is  but  an  attempt 
to  extort  money:  the  attorney  is  a  low  practitioner,  accus- 
tom) et  up  bail  1  they  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

This  was  true:  whatever  the  rights  of  the  1  ase,  poor  Cath- 
erine had  no  proofs — no  evidence — which  could  justify  a  re- 
spectable lawyer  to  advise  her  proceeding  to  a  suit.  .She  named 
two  witnesses  of  her  marriage — one  dead,  the  other  could  not 
be  heard  of.  She  selected  for  the  alleged  place  in  which  the 
ceremony  was  performed  a  very  remote  village,  in  which  it 
appeared  that  the  register  had  been  destroyed  No  attested 
copy  thereof  was  to  be  found,  and   Catherine  was  stunned  on 
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hearing  that,  even  if  found,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  could 
be  received  as  evidence,  unless  to  corroborate  actual  personal 
testimony.  It  so  happened  that  when  Philip,  many  years  ago, 
had  received  a  copy,  he  had  not  shown  it  to  Catherine,  nor 
mentioned  Mr.  Jones's  name  as  the  copyist.  In  fact,  then 
only  three  years  married  to  Catherine,  his  worldly  caution  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  confident  experience  of  her  gener- 
osity. As  for  the  mere  moral  evidence  dependent  on  the  pub- 
lication of  her  bans  in  London,  that  amounted  to   no   proof 

whatever;  nor,  on  inquiry  at  A ,  did  the  Welsh  villagers 

remember  anything  further  than  that,  some  fifteen  years  ago, 
a  handsome  gentleman  had  visited  Mr.  Price,  and  one  or  two 
rather  thought  that  Mr.  Price  had  married  him  to  a  lady  from 
London;  evidence  quite  inadmissible  against  the  deadly, 
damning  fact,  that,  for  fifteen  years,  Catherine  had  openly 
borne  another  name,  had  lived  with  Mr.  Beaufort  ostensibly 
as  his  mistress.  Her  generosity  in  this  destroyed  her  case. 
Nevertheless,  she  found  a  low  practitioner,  who  took  her 
money  and  neglected  her  cause;  so  her  suit  was  heard  and 
dismissed  with  contempt.  Henceforth,  then,  indeed,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  law  and  the  public,  Catherine  was  an  impudent 
adventurer,  and  her  sons  were  nameless  outcasts. 

And  now,  relieved  from  all  fear,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  en- 
tered upon  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  splendid  fortune.  The 
house  in  Berkeley-square  was  furnished  anew.  Great  dinners 
and  gay  routs  were  given  in  the  ensuing  spring.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beaufort  became  persons  of  considerable  importance. 
The  rich  man  had,  even  when  poor,  been  ambitious;  his  am- 
bition now  centred  in  his  only  son.  Arthur  had  always  been 
considered  a  boy  of  talents  and  promise — to  what  might  he 
not  now  aspire?  The  term  of  his  probation  with  the  tutor  was 
abridged,  and  Arthur  Beaufort  was  sent  at  once  to  Oxford. 

Before  he  went  to  the  university,  during  a  short  pre- 
paratory visit  to  his  father,  Arthur  spoke  to  him  of  the 
Mortons. 

"What  has  become  of  them,  sir?  and  what  have  you  done 
for  them?" 

"Done  for  them!"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  opening  his  eyes, 
"What  should  1  do  for  persons  who  have  just  been  harassing 
me  with  the  most  unprincipled  litigation?  My  conduct  to 
them  has  been  too  generous;  that  is,  all  things  considered. 
But  when  you  are  my  age  you  will  find  there  is  very  little 
gratitude  in  the  world,  Arthur." 

"Still,   sir,"  said  Arthur,   with  the  good-nature  that  be- 
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longed  to  him:  "still,  my  ancle  was  greatly  attached  to  them; 

and  the  boys,  at  least,  are  guiltless 

"Well,  well!"  replied  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  little  impatiently; 
"I  believe  they  want  for  nothing:  1  fancy  they  are  with  the 
mother's  relations.  Whenever  they  address  me  in  a  proper 
manner,  they  shall  not  find  me  revengeful  or  hart! -hearted; 
since  we  are  on  this  topic,"  continued  the  father,  smooth- 
ing his  shirt-frill  with  a  care  that  showed  his  decorum  even  in 
tritles.  "J  hope  vou  see  the  results  of  that  kind  of  connexion, 
and  that  you  will  take  warning  by  your  poor  uncle's  example. 
And  now  let  us  change  the  subject;  it  is  not  a  very  pleasant 
one,  and,  at  your  age,  the  less  your  thoughts  turn  on  such 
matters  the  better." 

Arthur  Beaufort,  with  the  careless  generosity  of  youth, 
that  gauges  other  men's  conduct  by  its  own  sentiments,  be- 

ed  that  tiis  father,  who  had  never  been  niggardly  to  him- 
self, had  really  acted  as  his  words  implied;  and,  engrossed  by 
the  pursuits  of  the  new  and  brilliant  career  opened,  whether 
to  his  pleasures  or  his  studies,  suffered  the  objects  of  his  in- 
quiries to  pass  from  his  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Morton,  for  by  that  name  we  must  still 
call  her,  and  her  children,  were  settled  in  a  small  lodging 
in  an  humble  suburb;  situated  on  the  high-road  between 
Fernside  and  the  metropolis.  She  saved  from  her  hopeless 
law-suit,  after  the  sale  of  her  jewels  and  ornaments,  a  suf- 
ficient sum  to  enable  her,  with  economy  to  live  respectably 
a  year  or  two  at  least,  during  which  time  she  might  ar- 
range her  plans  for  the  future.  She  reckoned,  as  a  sure  re- 
source, upon  the  assistance  of  her  relations;  but  it  was  one  to 
which  she  applied  with  natural  shame  and  reluctance.  She  had 
k<M>t  up  a  correspondence  with  her  father  during  his  life.  To 
him,  she  never  revealed  the  secret  of  her  marriage,  though  she 
did  not  write  like  a  person  conscious  of  error.  Perhaps,  as 
she  always  said  to  her  son,  she  had  made  to  her  husband  a 
solemn  promise  never  to  divulge  or  even  hint  that  secret  until 
he  himself  should  authorise  its  disclosure.  For  neither  he 
nor  Catherine  ever  contemplated  separation  or  death.  A 
how  all  of  us,  when  happy,  sleep  secure  in  the  dark  shadows, 
which  ought  to  warn  us  of  the  sorrows  that  ar<-  t<>  come!  Still 
Catherine's  father,  a  man  of  coarse  mind  and  not  rigid  princi- 
ples, did  not  take  much  to  heart  that  connexion  which  he  as- 
sumed to  be  illicit.  She  was  provided  for,  that  was  some 
comfort:  doubtless  Mr.  Beaufort  would  act  like  a  gentleman, 
perhaps  at  last  make  her  an  honest  woman  and  a  lady.    Mean- 
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while,  she  had  a  fine  house,  and  a  fine  carriage,  and  fine  ser- 
vants; and  so  far  from  applying  to  h'm  for  money,  was  con- 
stantly sending  him  little  presents.  But  Catherine  only  saw, 
in  his  permission  of  her  correspondence,  kind,  forgiving,  and 
trustful  affection,  and  she  loved  him  tenderly:  when  he  died, 
the  link  that  bound  her  to  her  family  was  broken.  Her  brother 
succeeded  to  the  trade;  a  man  of  probity  and  honor,  but  some- 
what hard  and  unamiable.  In  the  only  letter  she  had  received 
from  him — the  one  announcing  her  father's  death — he  told 
her  plainly,  and  very  properly,  that  he  could  not  countenance 
the  life  she  led:  that  he  had  children  growing  up — that  all  in- 
tercourse between  them  was  at  an  end,  unless  she  left  Mr. 
Beaufort;  when,  if  she  sincerely  repented,  he  would  prove  her 
affectionate  brother. 

Though  Catherine  had  at  the  time  resented  this  letter  as 
unfeeling — now,  humbled  and  sorrow-stricken,  she  recognized 
the  propriety  of  principle  from  which  it  emanated.  Her 
brother  was  well  off  for  his  station — she  would  explain  to  him 
her  real  situation — he  would  believe  her  story.  She  would 
write  to  him,  and  beg  him,  at  least,  to  give  aid  to  her  poor 
children. 

But  this  step  she  did  not  take  till  a  considerable  portion  of 
her  pittance  was  consumed — till  nearly  three  parts  of  a  year 
since  Beaufort's  death  had  expired — and  till  sundry  warnings, 
not  to  be  lightly  heeded,  had  made  her  forebode  the  prob- 
ability of  an  early  death  for  herself.  From  the  age  of  sixteen, 
when  she  had  been  placed. by  Mr.  Beaufort  at  the  head  of  his 
household,  she  had  been  cradled,  not  in  extravagance,  but  in 
an  easy  luxury,  which  had  not  brought  with  it  habits  of 
economy  and  thrift.  She  could  grudge  anything  to  herself, 
but  to  her  children — his  children,  whose  every  whim  had  been 
anticipated,  she  had  not  the  heart  to  be  saving.  She  could 
have  starved  in  a  garret  had  she  been  alone;  but  she  could 
not  see  them  wanting  a  comfort  while  she  possessed  a  guinea. 
Philip,  to  do  him  justice,  evinced  a  consideration  not  to  have 
been  expected  from  his  early  and  arrogant  recklessness.  But 
Sidney,  who  could  expect  consideration  from  such  a  child? 
What  could  he  know  of  the  change  of  circumstances — of  the 
value  of  money?  Did  he  seem  dejected,  Catherine  would 
steal  out  and  spend  a  week's  income  on  the  lapful  of  toys 
which  she  brought  home.  Did  he  seem  a  shade  more  pale — 
did  he  complain  of  the  slightest  ailment,  a  doctor  must  be  sent 
for.  Alas!  her  own  ailments,  neglected  and  untended,  were 
growing  beyond  the  reach  of  medicine.     Anxious — fearful — > 
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gnawed  by  regret  for  the  past — the  thought  of  famine  in  the 

future — she  daily  fretted  and  wore  herself  away.  She  had 
cultivated  her  mind  during  her  secluded  resilience  with  Mr. 
Beaufort,  but  she  had  learned  none  oi  the  arts  by  which  de- 
cayed gentlewomen  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door;  no  little 
holiday  accomplishments,  winch,  in  the  day  of  need,  turn  to 
useful  trade;  no  water-color  drawings,  no  paintings  on  velvet, 
UO  fabrication  of  pretty  gewgaws,  no  embroidery  and  tine 
needle-work.      .She  was  helpless — utterly  helples  -he   had 

igned  herself  to  the  thought  of  service,  she  would  not  have 
had  the  physical  strength  for  a  place  of  drudgery,  and  where 
could  she  have  found  the  testimonials  necessary  for  a  place  of 
trust?  A  great  change,  at  this  time,  was  apparent  in  Philip. 
Had  he  fallen,  then,  into  kind  hands,  ami  under  guiding  eyes, 

passions  and  energies  might  have  ripened  into  rare  quali- 
ties and  great  virtues.  But  perhaps,  as  Goethe  has  some- 
where said,  "Experience,  after  all,  is  the  best  Teacher."  He 
kept  a  constant  guard  on  his  vehement  temper — his  wayward 
will;  he  would  not  have  vexed  his  mother  for  the  world.  Hut, 
strange  to  say  it  was  a  great  mystery  in  the  woman's  heart  , 
in  proportion  as  he  became  more  amiable,  it  seemed  that  his 
mother  loved  him  less.  Perhaps  she  did  not,  in  that  change, 
recognize  so  closely  the  darling  of  the  old  time;  perhaps  the 

.   weak:  and  importunities  of  Sidney,  the  hourly  sacri- 

>  the  child  entailed  upon  her,  endeared  the  younger  son 
more  to  her  from  that  natural  sense  of  dependence  and  pro- 
tection which  forms  the  great  bond  between  mother  and  child; 
perhaps,  too,  as  Philip  had  been  one  to  inspire  as  much  pride 
1.  so  the  pride  faded  away  with  the  expectations 
that  had  fed  it,  and  carried  off  in  its  decay  some  of  the  afi'ec- 
ti<>n  that  was  intertwined  with  it.  However  this  be,  Philip 
had  formerly  appeared  the  more  spoiled  and  favored  of  the  two; 
and  now  Sidney  seemed  all  in  all.  Thus,  beneath  the  younger 
g  gentl<  there  grew  up  a  certain  regard  for 

self;  it  was  latent,  it  took  amiable  colors;  it  had  even  a  cer- 
tain charm  and  grace  in  so  sweet  a  child,  but  selfishness  it  was 
>s:  in  this  he  differed  from  his  brother.  Philip  was 
willed:  Sidney,  self  loving.  A  certain  timidity  of  charac- 
ter, endearing,  perhaps,  to  the  anxious  heart  of  a  mother, 
made  this  fault  in  the  younger  boy  more  likely  to  take  r 
For,  in  bold  natures,  there  is  a  lavish  and  uncalculating  rei  k- 
lessness  which  scorns  self  unconsciously:  and  though  there  is 
a  fear  which  arises  from  a  loving  heart,  and  is  but  sympathy 
for  others — the  fear  which  belongs  to  a  timid  character  is  but 
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egotism — but,  when  physical,  the  regard  for  one's  own  person: 
when  moral,  the  anxiety  for  one's  own  interests. 

It  was  in  a  small  room  in  a  lodging-house  in  the  suburb  of 

H that  Mrs.  Morton  was  seated  by  the  window,  nervously 

awaiting  the  knock  of  the  postman,  who  was  expected  to  bring 
her  brother's  reply  to  her  letter.  It  was,  therefore,  between 
ten  and  eleven  o'clock — a  morning  in  the  merry  month  of 
j  une.  It  was  hot  and  sultry,  which  is  rare  in  an  English  June. 
A  flytrap,  red,  white,  and  yellow,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
swarmed  with  flies;  flies  were  on  the  ceiling,  flies  buzzed  at 
the  windows;  the  sofa  and  chairs  of  horse-hair  seemed  stuffed 
with  flies.  There  was  an  air  of  heated  discomfort  in  the  thick, 
solid  moreen  curtains,  in  the  gaudy  paper,  in  the  bright- 
staring  carpet,  in  the  very  looking-glass  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  where  a  strip  of  mirror  lay  imprisoned  in  an  embrace 
of  frame  covered  with  yellow  muslin.  We  may  talk  of  the 
dreariness  of  winter;  and  winter,  no  doubt,  is  desolate:  but 
what  in  the  world  is  more  dreary  to  eyes  inured  to  the  verdure 
and  bloom  of  Nature — 

"The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of  field," 

— than  a  close  room  in  a  suburban  lodging-house;  the  sun 
piercing  every  corner;  nothing  fresh,  nothing  cool,  nothing 
fragrant  to  be  seen,  felt,  or  inhaled;  all  dust,  glare,  noise,  with 
a  chandler's  shop,  perhaps,  next  door?  Sidney,  armed  with  a 
pair  of  scissors,  was  cutting  the  pictures  out  of  a  story-book, 
which  his  mother  had  bought  him  the  day  before.  Philip, 
who,  of  late,  had  taken  much  to  rambling  about  the  streets — 
it  may  be,  in  hopes  of  meeting  one  of  those  benevolent,  ec- 
centric, elderly  gentlemen,  he  had  read  of  in  old  novels,  who 
suddenly  come  to  the  relief  of  distressed  virtue;  or,  more 
probably,  from  the  restlessness  that  belonged  to  his  adventu- 
rous temperament; — Philip  had  left  the  house  since  breakfast. 

"Oh!  how  hot  this  nasty  room  is!"  exclaimed  Sidney,  ab- 
ruptly, looking  up  from  his  employment.  "Sha'n't  we  ever 
go  into  the  country  again,  mamma?" 

"Not  at  present,  my  love." 

"I  wish  I  could  have  my  pony:  why  can't  I  have  my  pony, 
mamma?" 

"Because — because — the  pony  is  sold,  Sidney." 

"Who  sold  it?" 

"Your  uncle." 

"He  is  a  very  naughty  man,  my  uncle:  is  not  he?  But,  can't 
I  have  another  pony?  It  would  be  so  nice,  this  fine  weather!" 
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"Ah!  my  dear,  1  wish  I  could  afford  it:  but  you  shall  have 
a  ride  this  week!  \  es,"  continued  the  mother,  as  it  reason- 
ing with  herself,  in  excuse  of  the  extravagance,  "he  does  not 
look  well:    poor  child!    he  must  have  exercise." 

"A  rule!— oh!  that  i>  my  own  kind  mamma!"  exclaimed 
Sidney,  clapping  his  hands.  "Not  on  a  donkey,  you  know! 
— a  pony.  The  man  down  the  street,  there,  lets  ponies.  I 
must  have  the  white  pony  with  the  long  tail.  But,  I  say, 
mamma,  don't  tell  Philip,  pray  don't:   he  would  be  jealous." 

"No,  not  jealous,  my  dear:  why  do  you  think  so?" 

"Because  he  is  always  angry  when  I  ask  you  for  anything. 
It  is  very  unkind  in  him,  for  I  don't  care  if  he  has  a  pony, 
too — only  not  the  white  one." 

Here  the  postman's  knock,  loud  and  sudden,  startled  Mrs. 
Morton  from  her  seat.  She  pressed  her  hands  tightly  to  her 
heart,  as  if  to  still  its  beating,  and  went  tremulously  to  the 
door:  thence  to  the  stairs,  to  anticipate  the  lumbering  step  of 
the  slip-shod  maid-servant. 

"(live  it  me,  Jane;  give  it  me!" 

"(>ne  shilling  and  eight-pence — charged  double — if  y&u 
please,  m'am!     Thank  you." 

"Mamma,  may  I  tell  Jane  to  engage  the  pony5" 

"\  it  now,  my  love;  sit  down;  be  quiet;  I — lam  not  well." 

Sidney,  who  was  affectionate  and  obedient,  crept  back 
peaceably  to  the  window,  and,  after  a  short,  impatient  sighj 
resumed  the  scissors  and  the  story-book.  1  do  not  apologise 
to  the  reader  for  the  various  letters  I  am  obliged  to  lay  before 
him:  for  character  often  betrays  itself  more  in  letters  than  in 
speech.  Mr.  Roger  Morton's  reply  was  couched  in  these 
terms: 

"Dear  Cathfrixf, — I  have  received  your  letter  of  the 
74th  inst.,  and  write  per  return.  I  am  very  much  grieved  to 
hear  of  your  afflictions;  but,  whatever  you  say,  I  cannot  think 
the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  acted  like  a  conscientious  man,  in  for- 
getting to  make  his  will,  and  leaving  his  little  ones  destitute. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  his  intentions:  but  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.  And  it  is  hard  upon  me,  \vh<>  have 
a  large  family  of  my  own,  and  get  my  livelihood  by  honest  in- 
dustry, to  have  a  rich  gentleman's  children  to  maintain.  A.S 
for  your  story  about  the  private  marriage,  it  may  or  not  be. 
Perhaps  you  were  taken  in  by  that  worthless  man,  for  a  real 
marriage  it  could  not  be.  And,  as  you  say,  the  law  has  de- 
cided that  point;  therefore,  the  less  you  say  on  tin*  matter  the 
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better.  It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  People  are  not 
bound  to  believe  what  can't  be  proved.  And  even  if  what  you 
say  is  true,  you  are  more  to  be  blamed  than  pitied  for  holding 
your  tongue  so  many  years,  and  discrediting  an  honest  family 
as  ours  has  always  beeu  considered.  I  am  sure  my  wife  would 
not  have  thought  of  such  a  thing  for  the  finest  gentleman  that 
ever  wore  shoe-leather.  However,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  ready  to  do  whatever  is  right 
and  proper.  You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  ask  you  to  my 
house.  My  wife,  you  know,  is  a  very  religious  woman — what 
is  called  evangelical;  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there:  I  deal 
with  all  people,  churchmen  and  dissenters — even  Jews, — and 
don't  trouble  my  head  much  about  differences  in  opinion.  I 
dare  say  there  are  many  ways  to  heaven;  as  I  said,  the  other 
day,  to  Mr.  Thwaites  our  member.  But  it  is  right  to  say  my 
wife  will  not  hear  of  your  coming  here;  and,  indeed,  it  might 
do  harm  to  my  business,  for  there  are  several  elderly  single 
gentlewomen,  who  buy  flannel  for  the  poor  at  my  shop,  and 
they  are  very  particular;  as  they  ought  to  be,  "indeed:  for 
morals  are  very  strict  in  this  county,  and  particularly  in  this 
town,  where  we  certainly  do  pay  very  high  church-rates.  Not 
that  I  grumble;  for,  though  I  am  as  liberal  as  any  man,  I  am 
for  an  established  church;  as  I  ought  to  be,  since  the  dean  is 
my  best  customer.  With  regard  to  yourself,  I  inclose  you  10/., 
and  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  is  gone,  and  I  will  see  what 
more  I  can  do.  You  say  you  are  very  poorly,  which  I  am 
sorry  to  hear;  but  you  must  pluck  up  your  spirits,  and  take  in 
plain  work;  and  I  really  think  you  ought  to  apply  to  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Beaufort.  He  bears  a  high  character;  and,  notwithstanding 
your  law-suit,  which  I  cannot  approve  of,  I  dare  say  he  might 
allow  you  40/.  or  50/.  a-year,  if  you  apply  properly,  which 
would  be  the  right  thing  in  him.  So  much  for  you.  As  for 
the  boys — poor,  fatherless  creatures! — it  is  very  hard  that  they 
should  be  so  punished  for  no  fault  of  their  own;  and  my  wife, 
who,  though  strict,  is  a  good-hearted  woman,  is  ready  and 
willing  to  do  what  1  wish  about  them.  You  say  the  eldest  is 
near  sixteen,  and  well  come  on  in  his  studies.  I  can  get  him 
a  very  good  thing  in  a  light,  genteel  way.  My  wife's  brother, 
Mr.  Christopher  Plaskwith,  is  a  bookseller  and  stationer,  with 

pretty  practice,  in   R .      He   is  a  clever   man,  and   has  a 

newspaper,  which  he  kindly  sends  to  me  every  week;  and, 
though  it  is  not  my  county,  it  has  some  very  sensible  views, 
and  is  often  noticed  in  the  London  papers,  as  'our  provincial 
contemporary.'     Mr.  Plaskwith  owes  me  some  money,  which 
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T  advanced  him  when  he  set  up  the  paper;  and  he  has  several 
times  most  honestly  offered  to  pay  me,  in  shares  in  the  said 
paper.  But,  as  the  thing  might  break,  and  I  don't  like  con- 
cerns I  don't  understand,  1  have  not  taken  advantage  of  his 
very  handsome  prop   -  Now   Plaskwith   wrote  me  word, 

two  days  ago,  that  he  wanted  a  genteel,  smart  lad,  as  assis- 
tant and  'prentice,  and  ottered  to  take  my  eldest  boy;  but  we 
can't  spare  him.  I  write  to  Christopher  by  this  post;  and  it 
your  youth  will  run  down  on  the  top  of  the  coach,  and  inquire 
for  Mr.  Plaskwith — the  tare  is  trilling — I  have  no  doubt  he 
will  be  engaged  at  once.  But  you  will  say,  'There's  the  pre- 
mium to  consider!'  No  sucli  thing;  Kit  will  set  off  the  pre- 
mium against  his  debt  to  me;  so  you  will  have  nothing  to  pay. 
"lis  a  very  pretty  business;  and  the  lad's  education  will  get 
him  on;  so  that's  off  your  mind.  As  to  the  little  chap,  I'll 
take  him  at  once.  You  say  he  is  a  pretty  boy;  and  a  pretty 
-  always  a  help  in  a  linen-draper's  shop.  He  shall  share 
and  share  with  my  own  young  folks;  and  Mrs.  Morton  will 
take  care  of  his  washing  and  morals.  I  conclude — this  is 
Mrs.  M.'s  suggestion — that  he  has  had  the  measles,  cowpock, 
and  hooping  cough,  which  please  let  me  know.  If  he  behave 
well,  which,  at  his  age,  we  can  easily  break  him  into,  he  is 
settled  for  life.  So  now  you  have  got  rid  of  two  mouths  to 
feed,  and  have  nobody  to  think  of  but  yourself,  which  must 
be  a  great  comfort.  Don't  forget  to  write  to  Mr.  Beaufort; 
and  if  he  don't  do  something  for  you,  he's  not  the  gentleman 
I  take  him  for:  but  you  are  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
shan't  starve;  for,  though  I  don't  think  it  right  in  a  man  in 
business  to  encourage  what's  wrong,  yet,  when  a  person's 
down  in  the  world,  I  think  an  ounce  of  help  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  preaching.  My  wife  thinks  otherwise,  and  wants  to 
send  you  some  tracts;  but  everybody  can't  be  as  correct  as 
some  folks.  However,  as  I  said  before,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there.  Let  me  know  when  your  bov  conies  clown,  and 
also  about  the  measles,  cowpock,  and  hooping-cough;  also  if 
all's  risjht  with  Mr.  Plaskwith.  So  now  1  hope  you  will  feel 
more  comfortable;  and  remain, 

I  tear  <  atherine, 
"Your  forgiving  and  affectionate  brother, 

•'R<m;i  k  Morton, 

"High  Street,  N .  June  i  ;." 

"1".  S.  —  Mrs.  M.  says  that  she  will  be  a  mother  to  your 
little  boy,  and  that  you  had  better  mend  up  all  his  linen  before 
you  send  him." 
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As  Catherine  finished  this  epistle,  she  lifted  her  eyes  and 
beheld  Philip.  He  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  he  remained 
silent,  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  watching  the  face  of  his 
mother,  which  crimsoned  with  painful  humiliation  while  she 
read.  Philip  was  not  now  the  trim  and  dainty  stripling  first 
introduced  to  the  reader.  He  had  outgrown  his  faded  suit  of 
funeral  mourning;  his  long-neglected  hair  hung  elf-like  and 
matted  down  his  cheeks;  there  was  a  gloomy  look  in  his  bright 
dark  eyes.  Poverty  never  betrays  itself  more  than  in  the 
features  and  form  of  Pride.  It  was  evident  that  his  spirit  en- 
dured, rather  than  accommodated  itself  to,  his  fallen  state;  and, 
notwithstanding  his  soiled  and  threadbare  garments,  and  a  hag- 
gardness  that  ill  becomes  the  years  of  palmy  youth,  there  wa.s 
about  his  whole  mien  and  person  a  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
more  impressive  than  his  former  ruffling  arrogance  of  manner. 

"Wellj  mother,"  said  he,  with  a  strange  mixture  of  stern- 
ness in  his  countenance,  and  pity  in  his  voice;  "well,  mother, 
and  what  says  your  brother?" 

"You  decided  for  us  once  before,  decide  again.  But  I 
need  not  ask  you;  you  would  never " 

"I  don't  know,"  interrupted  Philip,  vaguely;  "let  me  see 
what  we  are  to  decide  on." 

Mrs.  Morton  was  naturally  a  woman  of  high  courage  and 
spirit,  but  sickness  and  grief  had  worn  down  both;  and  though 
Philip  was  but  sixteen,  there  is  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  woman — especially  in  trouble — which  makes  her  seek  to  lean 
on  some  other  will  than  her  own.  She  gave  Philip  the  letter, 
and  went  quietly  to  sit  down  by  Sidney. 

'Your  brother  means  well,"  said  Philip  when  he  had  con- 
cluded the  epistle. 

'Yes,  but  nothing  is  to  be  done;  I  cannot,  cannot  send 
poor  Sidney  to — to "  and  Mrs.  Morton  sobbed. 

"No,  my  dear,  dear  mother,  no;  it  would  be  terrible,  in- 
deed, to  part  you  and  him.  But  this  bookseller — Plaskwith 
— perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  support  you  both." 

"Why,  you  do  not  think,  Philip,  of  being  an  apprentice! — ■ 
you,  who  have  been  so  brought  up — you,  who  are  so  proud!" 

"Mother,  I  would  sweep  the  crossings  for  your  sake! 
Mother,  for  your  sake  I  would  go  to  my  uncle  Beaufort  with 
my  hat  in  my  hand,  for  half-pence.  Mother,  I  am  not  proud 
— I  would  be  honest,  if  I  can — but  when  1  see  you  pining 
away,  and  so  changed,  the  devil  comes  into  me,  and  I  often 
shudder  lest  I  should  commit  some  crime — what,  I  don't 
know!" 
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"Come  here,  Philip — my  own  Philip — my  son,  my  hope, 
my  first-born!" — and  the  mother's  heart  gashed  forth  in  all 
the  fondness  of  early  days.  "Don't  speak  so  terribly,  you 
frighten  me!" 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  kissed  him  sooth- 

v.  He  laid  his  burning  temples  on  her  bosom,  and  nestled 
himself  to  her,  as  he  had  been  wont  to  d<>,  after  some  stormy 
paroxysm  of  his  passionate  and  wayward  infancy.  So  there 
they  remained: — their  lips  silent,  their  hearts  speaking  to  each 
other — each  from  each  taking  strange  succor  and  holy  strength 
— till  Philip  rose,  calm,  and  with  a  quiet  smile. — "Good-by, 
mother;  I  will  go  at  once  to  Mr.  Plaskwith." 

"But  you  have  no  money  for  the  coach-fare;  here,  Philip," 
and  she  placed  her  purse  in  his  hand,  from  which  he  reluc- 
tantly selected  a  few  shillings.  "And  mind,  if  the  man  is  rude, 
and  you  dislike  him — mind,  you  must  not  subject  yourself  to 
insolence  and  mortification." 

"Oh,  all  will  go  well,  don't  fear,"  said  Philip,  cheerfully, 
and  he  left  the  house. 

Towards  evening  he  had  reached  his  destination.  The 
shop  was  of  goodly  exterior,  with  a  private  entrance;  over  the 
shop  was  written,  "Christopher  Plaskwith,  Bookseller  and 
Stationer;"  on  the  private  door  a  brass  plate,  inscribed  with 

"R and* Mercury  Office,   Mr.    Plaskwith."      Philip 

applied  at  the  private  entrance,  and  was  shown  by  a  "neat- 
handed  Phillis"  into  a  small  office-room.  In  a  few  minutes 
the  door  opened,  and  the  bookseller  entered. 

Mr.  Christopher  Plaskwith  was  a  short,  stout  man,  in  drab- 
colored   breeches,   and   gaiters  to   match;   a   black   coat   and 

stcoat;  he  wore  a  large  watch-chain,  with  a  prodigious 
bunch  of  seals,  alternated  by  small  keys  and  old-fashioned 
mourning-rings.  His  complexion  was  pale  ami  sodden,  and 
his  hair  short,  dark,  and  sleek.  The  bookseller  valued  him- 
self on  a  likeness  to  Buonaparte;  and  affected  a  short,  brusque, 
peremptory  manner,  which  he  meant  to  be  the  indication  of  the 
rous  and  decisive  character  of  his  prototype. 

"So  you  are  the  young  gentleman  Mr.  Roger  Morton  re- 
commends?" Here  Mr.  Plaskwith  took  out  a  huge  pocket- 
book,  slowly  unclasped  it,  staring  hard  at  Philip,  with  what  he 
d  for  a  piercing  and  penetrative  survev. 
us  is  the  letter — no!  this  is  Sir  Thomas  ('hamper- 
down's  order  for  fifty  copies  of  the  last  Mercury,  containing 
his  speech  at  the  county  meeting.  Your  age,  young  man? — 
only  sixteen! — look  older; — that's  not   it — that's  not  it — and 
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this  is  it! — sit  down.  Yes,  Mr.  Roger  Morton  recommends 
you — a  relation — unfortunate  circumstances  —  well-educated 
■ — hum!    Well,  young  man,  what  have  you  to  say  for  yourself?" 

"Sir?" 

"Can  you  cast  accounts? — know  book-keeping?" 

"I  know  something  of  algebra,  sir." 

"Algebra! — oh,  what  else?" 

"French  and  Latin." 

"Hum! — may  be  useful.  Why  do  you  wear  your  hair  so 
long? — look  at  mine.     What's  your  name?" 

"Philip  Morton." 

"Mr.  Philip  Morton,  you  have  an  intelligent  countenance 
— I  go  a  great  deal  by  countenances.  You  know  the  terms? 
— most  favorable  to  you.  No  premium — I  settle  that  with 
Roger.  I  give  board  and  bed — find  your  own  washing. 
Habits  regular — 'prenticeship  only  five  years;  when  over,  must 
not  set  up  in  the  same  town.  I  will  see  to  the  indentures, 
When  can  you  come?" 

"When  you  please,  sir." 

"Day  after  to-morrow,  by  six  o'clock  coach." 

"But,  sir,"  said  Philip,  "will  there  be  no  salary? — some- 
thing,  ever  so  small,  that  1  could  send  to  my  mother?" 

"Salary,  at  sixteen? — board  and  bed — no  premium!  Sal- 
ary, what  for?  'Prentices  have  no  salary! — you  will  have  every 
comfort." 

"Give  me  less  comfort,  that  I  may  give  my  mother  more; 
— a  little  money,  ever  so  little,  and  take  it  out  of  my  board:  I 
can  do  with  one  meal  a-day,  sir." 

The  bookseller  was  moved:  he  took  a  huge  pinchful  of 
snuff  out  of  his  waistcoat-pocket,  and  mused  a  moment.  He 
then  said,  as  he  re-examined  Philip — 

"Well,  young  man,  I'll  tell  you  what  we  will  do.  You  shall 
come  here  first  upon  trial; — see  if  we  like  each  other  before 
we  sign  the  indentures; — allow  you,  meanwhile,  five  Shillings 
a-week.  If  you  show  talent,  will  see  if  I  and  Roger  can  settle 
about  some  little  allowance.     That  do,  eh?" 

"I  thank  you,  sir,  yes,"  said  Philip,  gratefully. 

"Agreed,  then.     Follow  me — present  you  to  Mrs.  P." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Plaskwith  returned  the  letter  to  the 
pocket-book,  and  the  pocket-book  to  the  pocket;  and,  putting 
his  arms  behind  his  coat-tails,  threw  up  his  chin,  and  strode 
through  the  passage  into  a  small  parlor,  that  looked  upon  a 
small  garden.  Here,  seated  round  the  table,  were  a  thin  lady 
with   a  squint,  (Mrs.    IMaskwith,)  two  little  girls,  (the  Misses 
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Plaskwith,)  also  with  squints, — and  pinafores;  a  young  man 
■.hree  or  four-and-twenty,  in  nankeen  rs;  a  little  the 

worse  for  washing,  and  a   black  velveteen  jacket   and  waist- 
,it.      This  young  gentleman  was  very  much  freckled;  v. 

his  hair,  which  was  dark  and   wiry,  u  me  side,  down  at 

the  other;  had  a  short  thick   nose:   full   lips;  and,  when   close 
to  him,  smelt  of  cigars.     Such  was   Mr.  Plimmins,  Mr.  PI 

;'s  factotum,  foreman  in  the  shop,  assistant-editor  to  the 
cury.  Mr.  Plaskwith  formally  went  the  round  of  the  in- 
troduction; Mrs.  1'.  nodded  her  head;  the  Misses  P.  nudged 
each  other,  and  grinned;  Mr.  Plimmins  passed  his  hand 
through  his  hair,  glanced  at  the  glass,  and  bowed  very  po- 
litely. 

"Now,  Mrs.  P.,  my  second  cup,  and  give  Mr.  Morton  his 
dish  of  tea.  Must  be  tired,  sir — hot  day.  Jemima,  ring — 
no,   go   to   the    stairs,  and    call   out,  'More   buttered   to. 

the  shorter  way — promptitude  is  my  rule  in  life,  Mr. 
M  >rton.  Pray — hum,  hum — have  you  ever,  by  chance,  studied 
the  biography  of  the  great  Xapoleon  Buonaparte?" 

Mr.  Plimmins  gulped  down  his  tea,  and  kicked  Philip 
under  the  table.  Philip  looked  fiercely  at  the  foreman,  and 
replied,  sullenh  .  "No,  sir." 

'That's  a  pity.  Napoleon  Buonaparte  was  a  very  great 
man — very!  You  have  seen  his  cast' — there  it  is,  on  the 
damn-waiter!     Look  at  it!  see  a  likeness,  eh?" 

"Likeness,  sir!  I  never  saw  Xapoleon  Buonaparte." 

"Never  saw  him!  No!  just  look  round  the  room.  Who 
does  that  bust  put  you  in  mind  of?  who  does  it  resembl 

Here  Mr.  Plaskwith  rose,  and  placed  himself  in  an  attitude; 
his  hand  in  his  waistcoat,  and  his  face  pensively  inclined 
towards  the  tea-table.  "Now  fancy  me  at  St.  Helena;  this 
table  is  the  ocean.  Now  then,  who  is  that  cast  like,  Mr. 
Philip  Morton?" 

"I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  like  you!' 

"Ah,  that  it  is!  strikes  every  one!  Does  it  not,  Mrs.  P., 
does  it  not?  And  when  you  have  known  me  longer,  you  will 
find  a  moral  similitude — a  moral,  sir!  .straightforward — short 
— to  the  point — bold — determined!" 

"Blessme.  Mr.  1'.!"  said  Mrs.  Plaskwith,  very  querulously, 
"do  make  haste  with  your  tea;  the  young  gentleman,  I  sup- 
pose, wants  to  go  home,  and  the  coach  p  a  quarter  of 
an  hour." 

"Have  you  seen  Kean  in  Richard  the  Third,  Mr.  Morton?" 
asked  Mr.  Plimmins. 
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"I  have  never  seen  a  play." 

"Never  seen  a  play!     How  very  odd!" 

"Not  at  all  odd,  Mr.  Plimmins,"  said  the  stationer.  "Mr. 
Morton  has  known  troubles — so  hand  him  the  hot  toast." 

Silent  and  morose,  but  rather  disdainful  than  sad,  Philip 
listened  to  the  babble  round  him,  and  observed  the  ungeniai 
characters  with  which  he  was  to  associate.  He  cared  not  to 
please  {that,  alas!  had  never  been  especially  his  study;;  it  was 
enough  for  him  if  he  could  see,  stretching  to  his  mind's  eye 
beyond  the  walls  of  that  dull  room,  the  long  vistas  into  fairer 
fortune.  At  sixteen,  what  sorrow  can  freeze  the  Hope,  or 
what  prophetic  fear  whisper  "Fool"  to  the  Ambition?  He 
would  bear  back  into  ease  and  prosperity,  if  not  into  affluence 
and  station,  the  dear  ones  left  at  home.  From  the  eminence 
of  five  shillings  a-week,  he  looked  over  the  Promised  Land. 

At  length,  Mr.  Plaskwith,  pulling  out  his  watch,  said, 
"Just  in  time  to  catch  the  coach;  make  your  bow  and  be  off 
— Smart's  the  word!"  Philip  rose,  took  up  his  hat,  made  a  stiff 
bow  that  included  the  whole  group,  and  vanished  with  his 
host. 

Mrs.  Plaskwith  breathed  more  easily  when  he  was  gone. 

"I  never  seed  a  more  odd,  fierce,  ill-bred-looking  young 
man!  I  declare  I  am  quite  afraid  of  him.  What  an  eye  he 
has!" 

"Uncommonly  dark;  what,  I  may  say,  gipsy-like,"  said  Mr. 
Plimmins. 

"He!  he!  You  always  do  say  such  good  things,  Plimmins. 
Gipsy-like!  he!  he!  So  he  is!  I  wonder  if  he  can  tell  for- 
tunes?" 

"He'll  be  long  before  he  has  a  fortune  of  his  own  to  tell. 
Ha!  ha!"  said  Plimmins. 

"He!  he!  how  very  good !  you  are  so  pleasant,  Plimmins." 

While  these  strictures  on  his  appearance  were  still  going 
on,  Philip  had  already  ascended  the  roof  of  the  coach;  and, 
waving  his  hand,  with  the  condescension  of  old  times,  to  his 
future  master,  was  carried  away  by  the  "Express"  in  a  whirl- 
wind of  dust. 

"A  very  warm  evening,  sir,"  said  a  passenger  seated  at  his 
right;  puffing,  while  he  spoke,  from  a  short  German  pipe,  a 
volume  of  smoke  into  Philip's  face. 

"Very  warm.  Be  so  good  as  to  smoke  into  the  face  of 
the  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  you,"  returned  Philip, 
petulantly. 

"Ho,  ho!"   replied  the   passenger,   with  a  loud,  powerful 
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laugh — the  laugh  of  a  strong  man.     "You  don't  take  to  the 
pipe  yet:  you  will  by  and  by,  when  you  have  known  the  cares 

and  anxieties    that    I    have    gone   through.      A    pipe!— it   is    a 

great  soother!— a  pleasant  comforter!     Blue  devils  fly  before 

onest  breath!     It  ripens  the  brain— it  opens  the  heart; 

the  man  who  smokes,  thinks  like  a  sage  and   acts  like  a 
naritan ! 

Roused  from  his  reverie  by  this  quaint  and  unexpected 
declamation.  Philip  turned  his  quick  glance  at  his  neighbor. 
He  saw  a  man.  of  great  bulk,  and  immense  physical   power — 

■  d-shouldered— deep-ehesied— not  corpulent,  but  taking 
the  same  girth  from  bone  and  muscle  that  a  corpulent  man 
does  from  flesh.  Me  wore  a  blue  coat— frogged.  braided,  and 
buttoned  to  the  throat.  A  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  set  on 
one  side,  gave  a  jaunty  appearance  to  a  countenance  which, 
notwithstanding  its  jovial  complexion  and  smiling  mouth,  had, 
in  repose,  a  bold  and  decided  character.  It  was  a  face  well 
suited  to  the  frame,  inasmuch  as  it  betokened  a  mind  capable 
of  wielding  and  mastering  the  brute  physical  force  of  body; — 
light  eves  of  piercing  intelligence;  rough,  but  resolute  and 
striking  features,  and  a  jaw  of  iron.  There  was  thought, 
there  was  power,  there  was  passion,  in  the  shaggy  brow,  the 
deep-ploughed  lines,  the  dilated  nostril,  and  the  restless  play 
of  the  lips.  Philip  looked  hard  and  gravely,  and  the  man 
returned  his  look. 

"What  do  you  think  of  me,  young  gentleman?"  asked  the 
passenger,  as  he  replaced  his  pipe  in  his  mouth.  "I  am  a 
fine-looking  man,  am  I  not?" 

"You  seem  a  strange  one." 

"Strange! — Ay.  I  puzzle  you,  as  I  have  done,  and  shall 
do,  many.  You  cannot  read  me  as  easily  as  I  can  read  ; 
Come,  shall  I  guess  at  your  character  and  circumstances? 
You  are  a  gentleman,  or  something  like  it,  by  birth; — that  the 
tone  of  your  voice  tells  me.  You  are  poor,  devilish  poor;  — 
that  the  hole  in  your  coat  assures  me.  You  are  proud,  fiery, 
discontented,  and  unhappy; — all  that  I  see  in  your  face.  It 
because  I  saw  those  signs  that  I  spoke  to  you.     I  volun- 

r  no  acquaintance  with  the  happy." 

"I  dare  say  not;  for  if  you  know  all  the  unhappy,  you 
must  have  a  sufficiently  large  acquaintance,"  returned  Philip. 

"Your  wit  i.>  beyond  your  years!  What  is  your  calling,  if 
the  question  does  not  offend  you'" 

"I  have  none,  as  yet,"  said  Philip,  with  a  slight  sigh,  and 
a  deep  blush. 
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"More's  the  pity!"  grunted  the  smoker,  with  a  long,  em- 
phatic, nasal  intonation.  "I  should  have  judged  that  you 
were  a  raw  recruit  in  the  camp  of  the  enemy." 

"Enemy!      I  don't  understand  you." 

"In  other  words,  a  plant  growing  out  of  a  lawyer's  desk. 
I  will  explain.  There  is  one  class  of  spiders,  industrious, 
hard-working  octopedes,  who,  out  of  the  sweat  of  their  brains, 
(I  take  it,  by-the-bye,  that  a  spider  must  have  a  fine  cranio- 
logical  development,)  make  their  own  webs  and  catch  their 
own  flies.  There  is  another  class  of  spiders  who  have  no  stuff 
in  them  wherewith  to  make  webs;  they,  therefore,  wander 
about,  looking  out  for  food  provided  by  the  toil  of  their 
neighbors.  Whenever  they  come  to  the  web  of  a  smaller 
spider,  whose  larder  seems  well  supplied,  they  rush  upon  his 
domain — pursue  him  to  his  hole — eat  him  up  if  they  can — re- 
ject him  if  he  is  too  tough  for  their  maws,  and  quietly  possess 
themselves  of  all  the  legs  and  wings  they  find  dangling  in  his 
meshes:  these  spiders  I  call  enemies — the  world  calls  them 
lawyers!" 

Philip  laughed:  "And  who  are  the  first  class  of  spiders?" 

"Honest  creatures  who  openly  confess  that  they  live  upon 
flies.  Lawyers  fall  foul  upon  them,  under  pretence  of  deliver- 
ing flies  from  their  clutches.  They  are  wonderful  blood- 
suckers these  lawyers,  in  spite  of  all  their  hypocrisy.  Ha!  ha! 
Ho!  ho!" 

And  with  a  loud,  rough  chuckle,  more  expressive  of  ma- 
lignity than  mirth,  the  man  turned  himself  round,  applied 
vigorously  to  his  pipe,  and  sank  into  a  silence  which,  as  mile 
after  mile  glided  past  the  wheels,  he  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
!•:.      Neither   was   Philip   inclined   to  be  communicative, 

isiderations  for  his  own  state  and  prospects  swallowed  up 
the  curiosity  he  might  otherwise  have  felt  as  to  his  singular 
neighbor.  He  had  not  touched  food  since  the  early  morning. 
Anxiety  had  made  him  insensible  to  hunger,  till  he  arrived  at 
Mr.  Plaskwith's;  and  then,  feverish,  sore,  and  sick  at  heart, 
the  sight  of  the  luxuries  gracing  the  tea-table  only  revolted 
him.  He  did  not  now  feel  hunger,  but  he  was  fatigued  and 
faint  For  several  nights  the  sleep  which  youth  can  so  ill  dis- 
pense  with  had  been  broken  and  disturbed;  and  now,  the  rapid 
motion  of  the  coach,  and  the  free  current  of  a  fresher  and 
more  exhausting  air  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  for  many 
months,  began  to  operate  on  his  nerves  like  the  intoxication 
of  a  narcotic.  His  eyes  grew  heavy;  indistinct  mists,  through 
which  there  seemed  to  glare  the  various  squints  of  the  female 
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Plaskwiths,  succeeded  the  ju. 1 1  ^ I i 1 1 1^  road  and  the  dancing  tr< 

\\\>  head  tell  on  his  bosom;  and  thence,  instinctively  seeking 
the  strongest  support  at  hand,  inclined  towards  the  stout 
smoker,  and  finally  nestled  itx.lt'  composedly  on  that  gentle- 
man's shoulder.     The  passenger,  feeling  this  unwelcome  and 

unsolicited  weight,  took  the  pipe,  which  he  had  already  thrice 
refilled,  from  his  lips,  and  emitted  an  angry  and  impatient 
snort:  finding  that  this  produced  no  effect,  and  that  the  load 
grew  heavier  as  the  boy's  sleep  grew  deeper,  he  cried,  in  a  loud 
Holla!  I  did  not  pay  my  tare  to  be  your  bolster,  young 
man!"  and  shook  himself  lustily.  Philip  started,  and  would 
have  fallen  sidelong  from  the  coach,  if  his  neighbor  had  not 
grijied  him  hard  with  a  hand  that  could  have  kept  a  young 
oak  from  falling. 

"Rouse  yourself! — you  might  have  had  an  ugly  tumble." 

Philip  muttered  something  inaudible,  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  and  turned  his  dark  eyes  towards  the  man;  in  that 
glance  there  was  -"  much  unconscious,  but  sad  and  deep  re- 
proach, that  the  passenger  felt  touched  and  ashamed.  Before, 
however,  he  could  say  anything  in  apology  or  conciliation, 
Philip  had  again  fallen  asleep.  But  this  time,  as  if  he  had  felt 
and  resented  the  rebuff  he  had  received,  he  inclined  his  head 

v  from  his  neighbor,  against  the  edge  of  a  box  on  the  roof 
—a dangerous  pillow,  from  which  any  sudden  jolt  might  trans- 
fer him  to  the  road  below. 

"Poor  lad! — he  looks  pale!"  muttered*  the  man,  and  he- 
knocked  the  weed  from  his  pipe,  which  he  placed  gently  in 
his  pocket.     "Perhaps  the  smoke  was  too  much  for  him — he 

ns  ill  and  thin;"  and  he  took  the  boy's  long  lean  fingers  in 

iwn.      "His  cheek  is  hollow! — what  do  I  know  but  it  may 

be  with  fasting?    Pooh!   I  was  a  brute.    Hush,  coacbee,  hush! 

don't  talk  so  loud,  and  be  d d  to  you— he  will  certainly  be 

off;"  and  the  man  softly  and  creepingly  encircled  the  boy's 
waist  with  his   huge  arm.      "Now,  then,  to  shift    his   head: 

— that's  right."  Philip's  sallow  cheek  and  long  hair  were 
now  tenderly  lapped  on  the  soliloquist's  bosom.  "  Poor  wretch! 
he  smiles;  perhaps  he  is  thinking  of  home,  and  the  butter 
he  ran  after  when  he  was  an  urchin — they  never  come  b 
those  days; — never — never — never!  I  think  the  wind  veers  to 
the  east;'  he  may  catch  cold;" — and  with  that,  the  man  sliding 
the  head  for  a  moment,  and  with  the  tend,  rues-  of  a  woman, 
from  his  breast  to  his  shoulder,  unbuttoned  his  coat  as  he  re- 
placed the  weight,  no  longer  unwelcome,  in  its  former  part  , 
and  drew  the  lappets  closely  round  the  slender  frame  of  the 
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sleeper,  exposing  his  own  sturdy  breast — for  he  wore  no  waist- 
coat— to  the  sharpening  air.  Thus  cradled  on  that  stranger's 
bosom,  wrapped  from  the  present,  and  dreaming  perhaps — 
while  a  heart  scorched  by  fierce  and  terrible  struggles  with 
life  and  sin  made  his  pillow — of  a  fair  and  unsullied  future, 
slept  the  fatherless  and  friendless  boy. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"Canstatice.     My  life,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world, 
My  widow-comfort." — King  John. 

Amidst  the  glare  of  lamps — the  rattle  of  carriages — the 
lumbering,  of  carts  and  waggons — the  throng,  the  clamor,  the 
reeking  life  and  dissonant  roar  of  London,  Philip  woke  from 
his  happy  sleep.  He  woke,  uncertain  and  confused,  and  saw 
strange  eyes  bent  on  him  kindly  and  watchfully. 

"You  have  slept  well,  my  lad!"  said  the  passenger,  in  the 
deep  ringing  voice  which  made  itself  heard  above  all  the  noises 
round. 

"And  you  have  suffered  me  to  incommode  you  thus?"  said 
Philip,  with  more  gratitude  in  his  voice  and  look  than,  per- 
haps, he  had  shown  to  any  one  out  of  his  own  family  since  his 
birth. 

"You  have  had  but  little  kindness  shown  you,  my  poor 
boy,  if  you  think  so  much  of  this." 

"No — all  people  were  very  kind  to  me  once.  I  did  not 
value  it  then."  Here  the  coach  rolled  heavily  down  the  dark 
arch  of  the  inn-yard. 

'Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy!     You  look  ill;"  and  in 
the  dark  the  man  slipped  a  sovereign  into  Philip's  hand. 

"I  don't  want  money.  Though  I  thank  you  heartily  all 
the  same;  it  would  be  a  shame  at  my  age  to  be  a  beggar. 
But,  can  you  think  of  an  employment  where  I  can  make  some- 
thing?— what  they  offer  me  is  so  trilling.  I  have  a  mother  and 
a  brother — a  mere  child,  sir — at  home." 

"Employment!"  repeated  the  man;  and  as  the  coach  now 
stopped  at  the  tavern-door,  the  light  from  the  lamp  fell  full 
on  his  marked  face.  "Ay,  I  know  of  employment;  but  you 
should  apply  to  some  one  else  to  obtain  it  for  you!  As  for 
me,  it  is  not  likely  that  we  shall  meet  again!" 
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"1  am  sorry  for  that! — What  and  who  are  you?"  asked 
Philip,  with  a  rude  and  blunt  curiosity. 

"Me!"  returned  the  passenger,  with  his  deep  laugh;  "Oh.' 
I  know  some  people  who  call  me  an  honest  fellow.  Take  the 
employment  offered  you,  do  matter  how  trifling  the  wages — 
keep  out  of  harm's  way.      Good  night  to  you!" 

So  saying,  he  quickly  descended  from  the  roof,  and,  as  he 

directing  the  coachman  where  to  look  for  his  carpet-bag, 
Philip  saw  three  or  four  well-dressed  men  make  up  to  him, 
shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  welcome  him  with  great 
seeming  cordiality. 

Philip  sighed.  "He  has  friends,"  he  muttered  to  himself; 
and,  paying  his  fare,  he  turned  from  the  bustling  yard,  and 
took  his  solitary  way  home. 

A  week  after  his  visit  to  R ,  Philip  was  settled  on  his 

probation  at  Mr.  Plaskwith's,  and  Mrs.  Morton's  health  was 
so  decidedly  worse,  that  she  resolved  to  know  her  fate,  and 
consult  a  physician.  The  oracle  was  at  first  ambiguous  in  its 
response.  But  when  Mrs.  Morton  said  firmly.  "I  have  duties 
to  perform;  upon  your  candid  answer  rest  my  plans  with  re- 
spect to  my  children — left,  if  I  die  suddenly,  destitute  in  the 
world" — the  doctor  looked  hard  in  her  face,  saw  its  calm 
resolution,  and  replied  frankly — 

"Lose  no  time,  then,  in  arranging  your  plans;  life  is  un- 
certain with  all — with  you,  especially;  you  may  live  some  time 
yet,  but  your  constitution  is  much  shaken — I  fear  there  is 
water  on  the  chest.  No,  ma'am — no  fee.  I  will  see  you 
again." 

The  physician  turned  to  Sidney,  who  played  with  his 
watch-chain,  and  smiled  up  in  his  face. 

"And  that  child,  sir?"  said  the  mother,  wistfully,  forget- 
ting the  dread  fiat  pronounced  against  herself, — "he  is  so 
delicate!" 

Not  at  all,  ma'am, — a  very  fine  little  fellow:"  and  the 
doctor  patted  the  boy's  head,  and  abruptly  vanished. 

"Ah!  mamma,  I  wish  you  would  ride — I  wish  you  would 
take  the  white  pony!" 

"Poor boy!  poor  boy!"  muttered  the  mother:  "I  must  not 
be  selfish."  She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  began 
to  think! 

Could  she.  thus  doomed,  resolve  on  declining  her  brother's 
offer?     Did   it   not,  at   1'  cure  bread   and   shelter  to  her 

child?  When  she  was  dead,  might  not  a  tie.  between  the 
uncle  and  nephew,  be  snapped  asunder!'    Wuuld  he  be  as  kind 
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to  the  boy  as  now  when  she  could  commend  him  with  her  own 
lips  to  his  care — when  she  could  place  that  precious  charge 
into  his  hands?  With  these  thoughts,  she  formed  one  of  those 
resolutions  which  have  all  the  strength  of  self-sacrificing  love. 
She  would  put  the  boy  from  her,  her  last  solace  and  comfort; 
she  would  die  alone, — alone! 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Constance.     When  I  shall  meet  him  in  the  court  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  know  him." — King  John. 

One  evening,  the  shop  closed  and  the  business  done,  Mr. 
Roger  Morton  and  his  family  sat  in  that  snug  and  comfortable 
retreat  which  generally  backs  the  ware-rooms  of  an  English 
tradesman.  Happy  often,  and  indeed  happy,  is  that  little 
sanctuary,  near  to,  and  yet  remote  from,  the  toil  and  care  of 
the  busy  mart  from  which  its  homely  ease  and  peaceful  se- 
curity are  drawn.  Glance  down  those  rows  of  silenced  shops 
in  a  town  at  night,  and  picture  the  glad  and  quiet  groups 
gathered  within,  over  that  nightly  and  social  meal  which  custom 
has  banished  from  the  more  indolent  tribes,  who  neither  toil  nor 
spin.  Placed  between  the  two  extremes  of  life,  the  tradesman, 
who  ventures  not  beyond  his  means,  and  sees  clear  books  and 
sure  gains,  with  enough  of  occupation  to  give  healthful  ex- 
citement, enough  of  fortune  to  greet  each  new-born  child  with- 
out a  sigh,  might  be  envied  alike  by  those  above  and  those  be- 
low his  state — if  the  restless  heart  of  man  ever  envied  Content! 

"And  so  the  little  boy  is  not  to  come?"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
as  she  crossed  her  knife  and  fork,  and  pushed  away  her  plate, 
in  token  that  she  had  done  supper. 

"I  don't  know. — Children,  go  to  bed;  there — there — that 
will  do.  Good  night! — Catherine  does  not  say  either  yes  or 
no.      She  wants  time  to  consider." 

"It  was  a  very  handsome  offer  on  our  part;  some  folks 
never  know  when  they  are  well  off." 

"That  is  ver\  true,  my  dear,  and  you  are  a  very  sensible 
person.  Kate  herself  might  have  been  an  honest  woman,  and, 
what  is  more,  a  very  rich  woman,  by  this  time.  She  might 
have  married  Spencer,  the  young  brewer — an  excellent  man, 
and  weil  to  do!" 
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"Spencer!     I  don't  remember  him.'' 

"No:  after  she  went  off,  he  retired  from  business,  and  left 
the  place.  I  don't  know  what's  become  of  him.  He  was 
mightily  taken  with  her,  to  be  sure.  She  was  uncommonly 
handsome,  my  sister  Catherine." 

"Handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the 
wife,  who  was  very  much  marked  with  the  small-pox.  "We 
all  have  our  temptations  and  trials;  this  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and 
without  grace  we  are  whited  sepulchres." 

Mr.  Morton  mixed  his  brandy  and  water,  and  moved  his 
chair  into  its  customary  corner. 

"You  saw  your  brother's  letter,"  said  he,  after  a  pause; 
"he  gives  young  Philip  a  very  good  character." 

'The  human  heart  is  very  deceitful,"  replied  Mrs.  Mor- 

.  who,  by  the  way,  spoke  through  her  nose.  "Pray  Heaven 
he  may  be  what  he  seems;  but  what's  bred  in  the  bone  comes 
out  in  the  flesh*" 

"We  must  hope  the  best,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  mildly;  "and 
— put  another  lump  into  the  grog,  my  dear." 

"It  is  a  mercy,  I'm  thinking,  that  we  didn't  have  the  other 
little  boy  I  dare  say  he  has  never  even  been  taught  his 
catechism:  them  people  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 
And,  !>•  it  would  have  been  very  awkward,  Mr    M.,  we 

could  never  have  said  who  he  was:  and  I've  no  doubt  Miss 
Pryinall  would  have  been  very  curious." 

"Miss  Pryinall  be !"     Mr.  Morton  checked  himself, 

took  a   large  draught  of  the  brandy  and  water,  and  added, 
"  Miss  Pryinall  wants  to  have  a  finger  in  every  body's  pie." 

it  she  buys  a  deal  of  flannel,  and  does  great  good  to  the 
town;  it  was  she  who  found  out  that  Mrs.  Giles  was  no  better 
than  she  should  be." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Giles! — she  came  to  the  workhouse." 

"Poor  Mrs.  Giles,  indeed!  I  wonder,  Mr.  Morton,  that  you, 
a  married  man  with  a  family,  should  say,  poor  Mrs.  Giles!" 

"My  dear,  when  people  who  have  been  well  off  come  to 
the  workhouse,  they  may  be  tailed  poor: — but  that's  neither 
here  nor  there:  only,  if  the  boy  does  come  to  us,  we  must 
look  sharp  upon  Miss  Pryinall." 

"I  hope  he  won't  come, — it  will  be  very  unpleasant.  And 
when  a  man  has  a  wife  and  family,  the  le>s  he  meddles  with 
other  folks  and  their  little  ones,  the  better.  For  as  the  Scrip- 
ture says,    A  man  shall  cleave  to  his  wife  and 

Here  a  sharp,  shrill  ring  at  the  bell  was  heard,  and  Mrs. 
Morton  broke  off  into — 
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"Well!  I  declare!  at  this  hour;  who  can  that  be?  And  all 
gone  to  bed!     Do  go  and  see,  Mr.  Morton." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  and  slowly,  Mr.  Morton  rose;  and, 
proceeding  to  the  passage,  unbarred  the  door.  A  brief  and 
muttered  conversation  followed,  to  the  great  irritability  of 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  stood  in  the  passage — the  candle  in  her 
hand. 

"What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  M.?" 

Mr.  Morton  turned  back,  looking  agitated. 

"Where's  my  hat?  oh,  here.  My  sister  is  come,  at  the 
inn." 

"Gracious  me!  She  does  not  go  for  to  say  she  vs,  your 
sister?" 

"No,  no:  here's  her  note — calls  herself  a  lady  that's  ill. 
I  shall  be  back  soon." 

"She  can't  come  here — she  sha'n't  come  here,  Mr.  M. 
I'm  an  honest  woman — she  can't  come  here.    You  understand 


Mr.  Morton  had  naturally  a  stern  countenance,  stern  to 
every  one  but  his  wife.  The  shrill  tone  to  which  he  was  so 
long  accustomed  jarred  then  on  his  heart  as  well  as  ear.  He 
frowned, — 

"Pshaw!  woman,  you  have  no  feeling!"  said  he,  and 
walked  out  of  the  house,  pulling  his  hat  over  his  brows. 

That  was  the  only  rude  speech  Mr.  Morton  had  ever  made 
to  his  better  half.  She  treasured  it  up  in  her  heart  and  mem- 
ory; it  was  associated  with  the  sister  and  the  child;  and  she 
was  not  a  woman  who  ever  forgave. 

Mr.  Morton  walked  rapidly  through  the  still,  moon-l:\ 
streets,  till  he  reached  the  inn.  A  club  was  held  that  night 
in  one  of  the  rooms  below;  and  as  he  crossed  the  threshold, 
the  sound  of  "hip — hip — hurrah!"  mingled  with  the  stamp- 
ing of  feet  and  the  jingling  of  glasses,  saluted  his  entrance. 
He  was  a  stiff,  sober,  respectable  man, — a  man  who,  except 
at  elections — he  was  a  great  politician — mixed  in  none  of  the 
revels  of  his  more  boisterous  town's-men.  The  sounds,  the 
spot,  were  ungenial  to  him.  He  paused,  and  the  color  of 
shame  rose  to  his  brow.  He  was  ashamed  to  be  there — 
ashamed  to  meet  the  desolate,  and,  as  he  believed,  erring 
sister. 

A  pretty  maid-servant,  heated  and  flushed  with  orders  and 
compliments,  crossed  his  path,  with  a  tray  full  of  glasses. 

"There's  a  lady  come  by  the  Telegraph?" 

"Yes,  sir,  up-stairs,  No.  2,   Mr.  Morton." 
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Mr.  Morton:  Wo  shrank  at  the  sound  of  his  own  name. 
"My  wife's  right,"  he  muttered.  "After  ali,  this  is  more  un- 
pleasant than  I  thought  for." 

The  slight  stairs  shook  under  his  hasty  tread.  He  opened 
the  door  of  No.  2,  and  that  Catherine,  whom  he  had  last  seen 
at  her  age  of  gay  sixteen,  radiant  with  bloom,  and,  but  for  her 
air  of  prid  model  for  a  Hebe, — that  Catherine,  old  ere 

youth  was  gone,  pale,  faded,  the  dark  hair  silvered  over,  the 
cheeks  hollow,  and  the  eye  dim, — that  Catherine  fell  upon  his 
breast! 

d  bless  you,  brother!    How  kind  to  come!     How  long 
since  we  have  met!"' 

"Sit  down,  Catherine,  my  dear  sister.  You  are  faint — you 
are  very  much  changed — verv.  I  should  not  have  known 
you." 

"Brother,  I  have  brought  my  boy:  it  is  painful  to  part 
from  him — very — very  painful:  but  it  is  right,  and  God's  will 
be  done."  She  turned,  as  she  spoke,  towards  a  little,  de- 
formed, rickety  dwarf  of  a  sofa,  that  seemed  to  hide  itself  in 
the  darkest  corner  of  the  low,  gloomy  room;  and  Morton  fol- 
lowed her.  With  one  hand  she  removed  the  shawl  that  she 
had  thrown  over  the  child,  and  placing  the  fore-finger  of  the 
other  upon  her  lips — lips  that  smiled  then — she  whispered, — 
"We  will  not  wake  him,  he  is  so  tired.  But  I  would  not  put 
him  to  bed  till  you  had  seen  him." 

And  there  slept  poor  Sidney,  his  fair  cheek  pillowed  on  his 
arm;  the  soft,  silky  ringlets  thrown  from  the  delicate  and  un- 
clouded brow;  the  natural  bloom  increased  by  warmth  and 
travel;  the  lovely  face  so  innocent  and  hushed;  the  breathing 
so  gentle  and  regular,  as  if  never  broken  by  a  sigh. 

Mr.  Morton  drew  his  hand  across  his  eyes. 

There  was  something  very  touching  in  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  wakeful,  anxious,  forlorn  woman,  and  the  slumber 
of  the  unconscious  boy.  And  in  that  moment,  what  breast 
upon  which  the  light  of  Christian  pity — of  natural  affection. 
had  ever  dawned,  would,  even  supposing  the  world's  judg- 
ment were  true,  have  recalled  Catherine's  reputed  error? 
There  is  so  divine  a  holiness  in  the  love  of  a  mother,  that,  no 
matter  how  the  tie  that  binds  her  to  the  child  was  formed,  she 
becomes,  as  it  were,  consecrated  and  sacred;  and  the  past  is 

£Otten,  and  the  world  and  its  harsh  verdicts  swept  away, 
when  that  love  alone  is  visible;  and  the  God,  who  watches  over 
the  little  one.  sheds  his  smile  over  the  human  deputy,  in  whose 
tenderness  there  breathes  His  own! 
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"You  will  be  kind  to  him — will  you  not?"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, and  the  appeal  was  made  with  that  trustful,  almost  cheer- 
ful tone  which  implies,  'Who  would  not  be  kind  to  a  thing  so 
fair  and  helpless?'  "He  is  very  sensitive  and  very  docile;  you 
will  never  have  occasion  to  say  a  hard  word  to  him — never! 
you  have  children  of  your  own,  brother!" 

"He  is  abeautiful  boy — beautiful.  I  will  be  a  father  to  him!" 

As  he  spoke, — the  recollection  of  his  wife — sour,  queru- 
lous, austere — came  over  him,  but  he  said  to  himself,  "She 
must  take  to  such  a  child, — women  always  take  to  beauty." 

He  bent  down,  and  gently  pressed  his  lips  to  Sidney's 
forehead:  Mrs.  Morton  replaced  the  shawl,  and  drew  her 
brother  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"And  now,"  she  said,  coloring  as  she  spoke,  "I  must  see 
your  wife,  brother:  there  is  so  much  to  say  about  a  child  that 
only  a  woman  will  recollect.  Is  she  very  good-tempered  and 
kind,  your  wife?  You  know  I  never  saw  her;  you  married 
after— after  I  left." 

"She  is  a  very  worthy  woman,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  clearing 
his  throat,  "and  brought  me  some  money;  she  has  a  will  of 
her  own  as  most  women  have;  but  that's  neither  here  nor 
there — she  is  a  good  wife,  as  wives  go;  and  prudent  and  pains- 
taking— I  don't  know  what  I  should  do  without  her." 

"Brother,  I  have  one  favor  to  request — a  great  favor." 

"Anything  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  money?" 

"It  has  nothing  to  do  with  money.  I  can't  live  long — 
don't  shake  your  head — I  can't  live  long.  I  have  no  fear  for 
Philip,  he  has  so  much  spirit — such  strength  of  character — 
but  that  child !  I  cannot  bear  to  leave  him  altogether:  let 
me  stay  in  this  town — I  can  lodge  anywhere;  but  to  see  him 
sometimes — to  know  I  shall  be  in  reach  if  he  is  ill — let  me  stay 
here — let  me  die  here!" 

"You  must  not  talk  so  sadly — you  are  young  yet — younger 
than  I  am — /don't  think  of  dying." 

"Heaven  forbid!  but "' 

"Well — well,"  interrupted  Mr.  Morton,  who  began  to  fear 
his  feelings  would  hurry  him  into  some  promise  which  his  wife 
would  not  suffer  him  to  keep;  "you  shall  talk  to  Margaret, — 
that  is,  Mrs.  Morton — I  will  get  her  to  see  you — yes,  I  think 
I  can  contrive  that;  and  if  you  can  arrange  with  her  to  stay, 
— but,  you  see,  as  she  brought  the  money,  and  is  a  very  par- 
ticular woman " 

"I  will  see  her;  thank  you — thank  you;  she  cannot  refuse 
me. 
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"  Vnd.  brother."  resumed  Mrs.  Morton,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  ing  in  a  firm  voice — "and  is  it  possible  that 

disbelieve  my  story — that  you,  like  all  the  rest,  consider 
my  children  the  -     -     t  shame? 

There  was  an  hoi    si      irnestness  in  Catherine's  voice,  as 

she  spoke,  that  might  have  convinced  many.    But  Mr.  Morton 

a  man  of  tacts,  a  practical  man— a  man  who  believed  that 

law  was  always  right,  and  that  the  improbable  was  never  true. 

He  looked  down  as  he  answered.  "I  think  you  have  been 
a  very  ill-used  woman.  Catherine,  and  that  is  all  I  can  say  on 
the  matter:  let  us  drop  the  subject." 

"No!   I  was  not  ill-used:  my  husband — yes,  my  husband 

-  noble  and  generous  from  first  to  last.  It  was  for  the  sake 
of  his  children's  prospects — for  the  expectations  they,  through 
him,  might  derive  from  his  proud  uncle,  that  he  concealed  our 
marriage.     Do  not  blame  Philip — do  not  condemn  the  dead." 

"I  don't  want  to  blame  anyone,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  rather 
angrily:  "lama  plain  man — a  tradesman,  and  can  only  go 
by  what  in  my  class  seems  fair  and  honest,  which  I  can't  think 
Mr.  Beaufort's  conduct  was,  put  it  how  you  will;  if  he  marries 
think,  he  gets  rid  of  a  witness,  he  destroys  a  cer- 
tificate, and  he  dies  without  a  will.  However,  all  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  You  do  quite  right  not  to  take  the 
name  of  Beaufort,  since  it  i-<  an  uncommon  name,  and  would 
always  make  the  story  public.  Least  said,  soonest  mended. 
always  consider  that  your  children  will  be  called 
natural  children,  and  have  their  own  way  to  make.  No  harm 
in  that — Warm  day  for  your  journey."  Catherine  sighed,  and 
wiped  her  eyes;  she  no  longer  reproached  the  world,  since  the 
-    I  of  her  own  mother  disbelieved  her. 

The  relations  talked  together  for  some  minutes  on  the  past 
— the  present;  but  there  was  embarrassment  and  constraint  on 
both  sides — it  was  so  difficult  to  avoid  one  subject;  and  after 
sixteen  years  of  absence,  there  is  little  left  in  common,  even 
between  those  who  once  played  together  round  their  parents' 
knees.  Mr.  Morton  was  glad  at  last  to  find  an  excuse  in 
Catherine's  fatigue  to  leave  her.    "Cheer  up,  and  take  a  g 

-omethin^  warm  before  you  go  to  bed.  Good-night!" 
these  were  his  parting  v. 

Long  was  the  conference,  and  sleepless  the  couch,  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Morton.  At  rir<t,  that  estimable  lady  positively  de- 
clared she  could  not  and  would  not  visit  Catherine:  as  to  re- 
ceiving her,  that  was  out  of  the  question.  But  she  secretly 
resolved  to  give  up  that  point  in  order  to  insist  with  greater 
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strength  upon  another — viz.,  the  impossibility  of  Catherine 
remaining  in  the  town.  Such  concession  for  the  purpose  of 
resistance  being  a  very  common  and  sagacious  policy  with 
married  ladies.  Accordingly,  when  suddenly,  and  with  a  good 
grace,  Mrs.  Morton  appeared  affected  by  her  husband's  elo- 
quence, and  said,  "Well,  poor  thing!  if  she  is  so  ill,  and  you 
wish  it  so  much,  I  will  cali  to-morrow,"  Mr.  Morton  felt  his 
heart  softened  towards  the  many  excellent  reasons  which  his 
wife  urged  against  allowing  Catherine  to  reside  in  the  town. 
He  was  a  political  character — he  had  many  enemies;  the  story 
of  his  seduced  sister,  now  forgotten,  would  certainly  be  raked 
up,  it  would  affect  his  comfort,  perhaps  his  trade,  certainly  his 
eldest  daughter,  who  was  now  thirteen;  it  would  be  impos- 
sible then  to  adopt  the  plan  hitherto  resolved  upon — of  pass- 
ing off  Sidney  as  the  legitimate  orphan  of  a  distant  relation;  it 
would  be  made  a  great  handle  for  gossip  by  Miss  Pryinall. 
Added  to  all  these  reasons,  one  not  less  strong  occurred  to 
Mr.  Morton  himself, —the  uncommon  and  merciless  rigidity 
of  his  wife  would  render  all  the  other  women  in  the  town  very 
glad  of  any  topic  that  would  humble  her  own  sense  of  immac- 
ulate propriety.  Moreover,  he  saw  that  if  Catherine  did  re- 
main, it  would  be  a  perpetual  source  of  irritation  in  his  own 
home;  he  was  a  man  who  liked  an  easy  life,  and  avoided,  as 
far  as  possible,  all  food  for  domestic  worry.  And  thus,  when 
at  length  the  wedded  pair  turned  back  to  back,  and  composed 
themselves  to  sleep,  the  conditions  of  peace  were  settled,  and 
the  weaker  party,  as  usual  in  diplomacy,  sacrificed  to  the  in- 
terests of  the  united  powers. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning,  Mrs.  Morton  sallied  out 
on  her  husband's  arm.  Mr.  Morton  was  rather  a  handsome 
man,  with  an  air  and  look  grave,  composed,  severe,  that  had 
tended  much  to  raise  his  character  in  the  town.  Mrs.  Morton 
was  short,  wiry,  and  bony.  She  had  won  her  husband  by 
making  desperate  love  to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dower  that 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  business,  new-front,  as  well  as  new- 
stock,  his  shop,  and  rise  into  the  very  first  rank  of  tradesmen 
in  his  native  town.  He  still  believed  that  she  was  excessively 
fond  of  him — a  common  delusion  of  husbands,  especially  when 
henpecked.  Mrs.  Morton  was,  perhaps,  fond  of  him  in  her 
own  way;  for  though  her  heart  was  not  warm,  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  fondness  with  very  little  feeling.  The  worthy 
lady  was  now  clothed  in  her  best.  She  had  a  proper  pride  in 
showing  the  rewards  that  belong  to  female  virtue.  Flowers 
adorned  her  Leghorn  bonnet,  and  her  green  silk  gown  boasted 
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four  flounces, — such,  then,  was,  I  am  told,  the  fashion.  She 
wore,  also,  a  very  handsome  black  shawl,  extremely  heavy, 
though  the  day  was  oppressively  hot,  and  with  a  deep  border; 
a  smart  seirigtU brooch  of  yellow  topazes  glittered  in  her  breast, 
a  huge  gilt  serpent  glared  from  her  waistband;  her  hair,  or 
more  properly  speaking  her  fronts  was  tortured  into  very  tight 
curls,  and  her  feet  into  very  tight  half-laced  boots,  from  which 
tne  fragrance  of  new  leather  had  not  yet  departed.  It  was 
last   infliction,   for  ilfaut  r  pour  itre  belle,  which 

somewhat  yet  more  acerbated  the  ordinary  acid  of  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton's temper.  The  sweetest  disposition  is  ruffled  when  the 
shoe  pinches;  and  it  so  happened  that   Mrs.  Roger  Morton 

-  one  of  those  ladies  who  always  have  chilblains  in  the  win- 
ter and  corns  in  the  summer. 

-  >  you  say  your  sister  is  a  beauty?" 
'  Was  a  beauty,  Mrs.  M., — 7cas  a  beauty.     People  alter." 

"A  bad  conscience,  Mr.  Morton,  is " 

'My  dear,  can't  you  walk  faster?" 

"It  you  had  my  corns,  Mr.  Morton,  you  would  not  talk  in 
that  way!" 

The  happy  pair  sank  into  silence,  only  broken  by  sundry 
"How  d'ye  d-«'s?"  and  "Good  morning's!"  interchanged  with 
their  friends,  till  they  arrived  at  the  inn. 

"Let  us  go  up  quickly,"  said  Mrs.  Morton. 

And  quiet — quiet  to  gloom,  did  the  inn,  so  noisy  over 
night,  seem  by  morning.  The  shutters  partially  closed  to  keep 
out  the  sun — the  tap-room  deserted — the  passage  smelling  of 
stale  smoke — an  elderly  dog,  lazily  snapping  at  the  flies,  at  the 
foot  of  the  staircase — not  a  soul  to  be  seen  at  the  bar.  The 
husband  and  wife,  glad  to  be  unobserved,  crept  on  tiptoe  up 
the  stairs,  and  entered  Catherine's  apartment. 

Catherine  was  seated  on  the  sofa,  and  Sidney — dressed,  like 
Mrs.  Roger  Morton,  to  look  his  prettiest,  nor  yet  aware  of  the 
change  that  awaited  his  destiny,  but  pleased  at  the  excitement 
of  seeing  new  friends,  as  handsome  children  sure  of  praise 
and  petting  usually  are — stood  by  her  side. 

"My  wife, — Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  Catherine  rose 
eagerly,  and  gazed  searchingly  on  her  sister-in-law's  hard  face. 
She  mvulsive  rising  at  her  heart  as  she  gazed, 

and  stretched  out  both  her  hands,  not  so  much  to  welcome  as 
to  plead.  Mrs.  Roger  Morton  drew  herself  up,  and  then 
dropped  a  courtesy — it  was  an  involuntary  piece  of  good- 
breeding — it  was  extorted  by  the  noble  countenance,  the 
matronly  mien  of  Catherine,  different  from  what  she  had  an- 
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ticipated — she  dropped  the  courtesy,  and  Catherine  took  hei 
hand  and  pressed  it. 

"This  is  my  son;"  she   turned   away  her  head.     Sidney 
advanced  towards  his  protectress  who  was  to  be,  and  Mrs 
Roger  muttered, — 

"Come  here,  my  dear!     A  fine  little  boy!" 

"As  fine  a  child  as  ever  I  saw!"  said  Mr.  Morton,  heartily, 
as  he  took  Sidney  on  his  lap,  and  stroked  down  his  golden 
hair. 

This  displeased  Mrs.  Roger  Morton,  but  she  sat  herself 
down,  and  said  it  was  "very  warm." 

"Now  go  to  that  lady,  my  dear,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  "Is 
she  not  a  very  nice  lady? — don't  you  think  you  shall  like  her 
very  much?" 

Sidney,  the  best-mannered  child  in  the  world,  went  boldly 
up  to  Mrs.  Morton,  as  he  was  bid.  Mrs.  Morton  was  embar- 
rassed. Some  folks  are  so  with  other  folks'  children:  a  child 
either  removes  all  constraint  from  a  party,  or  it  increases  the 
constraint  tenfold.  Mrs.  Morton,  however,  forced  a  smile, 
and  said, — "I  have  a  little  boy  at  home  about  your  age." 

"Have  you?"  exclaimed  Catherine,  eagerly;  and  as  if  that 
confession  made  them  friends  at  once,  she  drew  a  chair  close 
to  her  sister-in-law's, — "My  brother  has  told  you  all?" 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"And  I  shall  stay  here — in  the  town  somewhere — and  see 
him  sometimes?" 

Mrs.  Roger  Morton  glanced  at  her  husband — her  husband 
glanced  at  the  door — and  Catherine's  quick  eye  turned  from 
one  to  the  other. 

"Mr.  Morton  will  explain,  ma'am,"  said  the  wife. 

"E-hem! — Catherine,  my  dear,  I  am  afraid  that  is  out  of 
the  question," — began  Mr.  Morton,  who,  when  fairly  put  to 
it,  could  be  business-like  enough.  "You  see  bygones  are  by- 
gones, and  it  is  no  use  raking  them  up.  But  many  people  in 
the  town  will  recollect  you." 

"No  one  will  see  me — no  one,  but  you  and  Sidney." 

"It  will  be  sure  to  creep  out;  won't  it,  Mrs.  Morton?" 

"Quite  sure.  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  is  impossible.  Mr.  Mor- 
ton is  so  very  respectable,  and  his  neighbors  pay  so  much  at- 
tention to  all  he  does;  and  then,  if  we  have  an  election  in  the 
autumn,  you  see,  ma'am,  he  has  a  great  stake  in  the  place, 
and  is  a  public  character." 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  "But 
1  say,  Catherine,  can  your  little  boy  go  into  the  other  room 
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for  a  moment?     Margaret,  suppose  you  take  him  and   make 
friends." 

Delighted  to  throw  on  her  husband  the  burden  of  explana- 
tion, which  she  had  originally  meant  to  have  all  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  herself  in  her  most  proper  and  patronizing 
manner,  Mrs.  Morton  twisted  her  fingers  into  the  boy's  hand, 
and,  opening  the  door  that  communicated  with  the  bedroom, 
left  the  brother  and  sister  alone.  And  then  Mr.  Morton,  with 
more  tact  and  delicacy  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
him,  began  to  soften  to  Catherine  the  hardship  of  the  separa- 
tion he  urged.  He  dwelt  principally  on  what  was  best  for  the 
child.  Boys  were  so  brutal  in  their  intercourse  with  each 
other.  He  had  even  thought  it  better  to  represent  Philip  to 
Mr.  Plaskwith  as  a  more  distant  relation  than  he  was;  and  he 
begged,  by-the-bye,  that  Catherine  would  tell  Philip  to  take 
the  hint.  But  as  for  Sidney,  sooner  or  later,  he  would  go  to  a 
day-school — have  companions  of  his  own  age — if  his  birth 
were  known,  he  would  be  exposed  to  many  mortifications — so 
much  better,  and  so  very  easy,  to  bring  him  up  as  the  lawful, 
that  is  the  legal,  offspring  of  some  distant  relation. 

"And,"  cried  poor  Catherine,  clasping  her  hand,  "when  I 
am  dead,  is  he  never  to  know  that  I  was  his  mother?" 

The  anguish  of  that  question  thrilled  the  heart  of  the 
listener.  He  was  affected  below  all  the  surface  that  worldly 
thoughts  and  habits  had  laid,  stratum  by  stratum,  over  the 
humanities  within.  He  threw  his  arms  round  Catherine,  and 
strained  her  to  his  breast, — 

"No,  my  sister — my  poor  sister — he  shall  know  it  when  he 
is  old  enough  to  understand,  and  to  keep  his  own  secret.  He 
shall  know,  too,  how  we  all  loved  and  prized  you  once;  how 
young  you  were,  how  flattered  and  tempted;  how  you  were 
deceived;  for  I  know  that — on  my  soul  I  do — I  know  it  was 
not  your  fault.  He  shall  know,  too,  how  fondly  you  loved 
your  child,  and  how  you  sacrificed,  for  his  sake,  the  very  com- 
fort of  being  near  him.     He  shall  know  it  all — all!" 

"My  brother — my  brother,  I   resign   him — I  am  content 
God  reward  you.     I  will  go — go  quickly.      I   know  you  will 
take  car?  of  him  now 

"And  you  see,"  resumed  Mr.  Morton,  re-settling  himself, 
and  wiping  his  t.-v<.-s,  "it  is  best,  between  you  and  me.  that 
Mrs.  Morton  should  have  her  own  way  in  thi<.      She  i^  a  very 
good   woman — very;  but  it's  prudent  not  to  vex   her. — 
may  come  in  now.  Mr>.  Morton." 

Mrs.  Morton  and  Sidney  re-appeared. 
6 
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"We  have  settled  it  all,"  said  the  husband.  "When  can 
we  have  him?" 

"Not  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Roger  Morton;  "you  see,  ma'am, 
we  must  get  his  bed  ready,  and  his  sheets  well  aired:  I  am 
very  particular." 

"Certainly,  certainly.     Will  he  sleep  alone? — pardon  me." 

"He  shall  have  a  room  to  himself,"  said  Mr.  Morton.  "Eh, 
my  dear?  Next  to  Martha's.  Martha  is  our  parlor-maid — • 
very  good-natured  girl,  and  fond  of  children." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  grave,  thought  a  moment,  and  said, 
"Yes,  he  can  have  that  room." 

"Who  can  have  that  room?"  asked  Sidney,  innocently. 

"You,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Morton. 

"And  where  will  mamma  sleep?  I  must  sleep  near  mam- 
ma." 

"Mamma  is  going  away,"  said  Catherine,  in  a  firm  voice, 
in  which  the  despair  would  only  have  been  felt  by  the  acute 
ear  of  sympathy — "going  away  for  a  little  time;  but  this 
gentleman  and  lady  will  be  very — very  kind  to  you." 

"We  will  do  our  best,  ma'am,"  said  Mrs.  Morton. 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  sudden  light  broke  on  the  boy's  mind 
— he  uttered  a  loud  cry,  broke  from  his  aunt,  rushed  to  his 
mother's  breast,  and  hid  his  face  there,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very  much  spoiled,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Roger  Morton.  "I  dont'  think  we  need  stay  longer — 
it  will  look  suspicious.  Good  morning,  ma'am;  we  shall  be 
ready  to-morrow." 

"Good-bye,  Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Morton;  and  he  added, 
as  he  kissed  her,  "Be  of  good  heart,  I  will  come  up  by  myself, 
and  spend  the  evening  with  you." 

It  was  the  night  after  this  interview.  Sidney  had  gone  to 
his  new  home;  they  had  all  been  kind  to  him — Mr.  Morton,  the 
children,  Martha  the  parlor-maid.  Mrs.  Roger  herself  had 
given  him  a  large  slice  of  bread  and  jam,  but  had  looked 
gloomy  all  the  rest  of  the  evening;  because,  like  a  dog  in  a 
strange  place,  he  refused  to  eat.  His  little  heart  was  full,  and 
his  eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  were  turned  at  every  moment 
to  the  door.  But  he  did  not  show  the  violent  grief  that  might 
have  been  expected.  His  very  desolation,  amidst  the  un- 
familiar faces,  awed  and  chilled  him.  But  when  Martha  took 
him  to  bed,  and  undressed  him,  and  he  knelt  down  to  say  his 
prayers,  and  came  to  the  words,  "Pray  God  bless  dear  mamma, 
and  make  me  a  good  child,"  his  heart  could  contain  its  load 
no   longer,  and   he  sobbed  with  a  passion  that  alarmed  the 
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l-natured  servant.  She  had  been  used,  however,  to  chil- 
dren, and  she  soothed  and  caressed  him,  and  told  him  of  all 
the  nice  things  he  would  do,  and  the  nice  toys  Ik-  would  have,' 
and  at  last,  silenced,  it  not  convinced,  his  eyes  closed,  and, 
the  tears  yet  wet  on  their  lashes — he  fell  asleep. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Catherine  should  return  home 
that  night  by  a  late  coach,  which  left  the  town  at  twelve.  It 
already  past  eleven.  .Mrs.  Morton  had  retired  to  bed; 
anil  her  husband,  who  had,  according  to  his  wont,  ling* 
behind  to  smoke  a  cigar  over  his  last  glass  of  brandy  and 
water,  had  just  thrown  aside  the  stump,  and  was  winding  up 
his  watch,  when  he  beard  a  low  tap  at  his  window.  Me  stood 
mute  and  alarmed,  for  the  window  opened  on  a  back  lane, 
dark  and  solitary  at  night,  and,  from  the  heat  of  the  weather, 
the  iron-cased  shutter  was  not  yet  closed;  the  sound  was  re- 
peated, and  he  heard  a  faint  voice.  He  glanced  at  the  poker, 
and  then  cautiously  moved  to  the  window,  and  looked  forth — 
"Who's  there?'" 

"It  is  I — it  is  Catherine!  I  cannot  go  without  seeing  my 
boy.     I  must  see  him — 1  must,  once  more!" 

"My  dear  sister,  the  place  is  shut  up — it  is  impossible. 
God  bless  me,  if  Mrs.  Morton  should  hear  you!" 

"I  have  walked  before  this  window  for  hours — I  have 
waited  till  all  is  hushed  in  your  house,  till  no  one,  not  even  a 
menial,  need  see  the  mother  stealing  to  the  bed  of  her  child. 
Brother!  by  the  memory  of  our  own  mother,  I  command  you 
to  let  me  look,  for  the  last  time,  upon  my  boy's  face!" 

As  Catherine  said  this,  standing  in  that  lonely  street — dark- 
ness and  solitude  below,  Coil  and  the  stars  above — their  was 
about  her  a  majesty  which  awed  the  listener.     Though  she 

-  so  near,  her  features  were  not  very  clearly  visible;  but  her 
attitude — her  hand   raised  aloft — the  outline  of  her  wasl 
but  still  commanding,  form,  were  more  impressive  from  the 
shadowy  dimness  of  the  air. 

"Come  round,  Catherine,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  after  a  pause; 
'  T  will  admit  you." 

He  shut  the  window,  stole  to  the  door,  unbarred  it  gently, 
and  admitted  his  visitor.  He  bade  her  follow  him;  and, 
shading  the  light  with  his  hand,  crept  up  the  stairs.  Cathe- 
rine's step  made  no  sound. 

They  passed,  unmolested  and  unheard,  the  room  in  which 
the  wife  was  drowsily  reading,  according  to  her  custom. 
fore  she  tied  her  night-cap  and  got  into  bed,    a  chapter   in 
some  pious  book.       1  hey  ascended   to  the    chamber  where 
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Sidney  lay;  Morton  opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  stood  at 
the  threshold,  so  holding  the  candle,  that  its  light  might  not 
wake  the  child,  though  it  sufficed  to  guide  Catherine  to  the 
bed.  The  room  was  small,  perhaps  close,  but  scrupulously 
clean;  for  cleanliness  was  Mrs.  Roger  Morton's  capital  vir- 
tue. The  mother,  with  a  tremulous  hand,  drew  aside  the 
white  curtains,  and  checked  her  sobs  as  she  gazed  on  the 
young  quiet  face  that  was  turned  towards  her.  She  gazed 
some  moments  in  passionate  silence; — who  shall  say,  beneath 
that  silence,  what  thoughts,  what  prayers,  moved  and  stirred? 
Then  bending  down,  with  pale,  convulsive  lips,  she  kissed  the 
little  hands  thrown  so  listlessly  on  the  coverlid  of  the  pillow- 
on  which  the  head  lay.  After  this,  she  turned  her  face  to 
her  brother,  with  a  mute  appeal  in  her  glance,  took  a  ring 
from  her  finger — a  ring  that  had  never  till  then  left  it — the 
ring  that  Philip  Beaufort  had  placed  there  the  day  after  that 
child  was  born.  "Let  him  wear  this  round  his  neck,"  said 
she,  and  stopped,  lest  she  should  sob  aloud,  and  disturb  the 
boy.  In  that  gift  she  felt  as  if  she  invoked  the  father's  spirit 
to  watch  over  the  friendless  orphan;  and  then,  pressing  to- 
gether her  own  hands  firmly,  as  we  do  in  some  paroxysm  of 
great  pain,  she  turned  from  the  room,  descended  the  stairs, 
gained  the  street,  and  muttered  to  her  brother — "I  am  happy 
now:  peace  be  on  these  thresholds!"  Before  he  could  an- 
swer, she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

"  Thus  things  are  strangely  wrought, 
While  joyful  May  doth  last  : 
Take  May  in  time — when  May  is  gone, 
The  pleasant  time  is  past." — Richard  Edwards. 
From  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devices. 

It  was  that  period  of  the  year  when,  to  those  who  look  on 
the  surface  of  society,  London  wears  its  most  radiant  smile; 
when  shops  are  gayest,  and  trade  most  brisk;  when  down  the 
thoroughfares  roll  and  glitter  the  countless  streams  of  indolent 
and  voluptuous  life;  when  the  upper  class  spend,  and  the 
middle  class  make;  when  the  ball-room  is  the  Market  of 
Beauty,  and  the  club-house  the  School  for  Scandal;  when  the 
hells  yawn  for  their  prey,  and  opera-singers  and  fiddlers — 
creatures  hatched  from  gold,  as  the  dung-flies  from  the  dung 
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— swarm,  and  buz/,  and  fatten,  round  the  hide  of  the  gentle 
Public.  In  the  cant  phrase,  it  was  "the  London  season." 
And  happy,  take  it  altogether,  happy  above  the  rest  of  the 
year,  even  for  the  hapless,  is  that  period  of  ferment  and  fever. 
It  is  not  the  season  for  duns,  and  the  debtor  glides  about 
with  a  less  anxious  eve;  and  the  weather  is  warm,  and  the  va- 
grant sleeps,  unfrozen,  under  the  stardit  portico;  and  the 
beggar  thrives,  and  the  thief  rejoices — for  the  rankness  of  the 
civilization  has  superfluities  clutched  by  all.  And  out  of  the 
general  corruption  things  sordid  and  things  miserable  crawl 

h  to  bask  in  the  common  sunshine — things  that  perish 
when  the  first  autumn-winds  whistle  along  the  melancholy  city. 
It  is  the  gay  time  for  the  heir  and  the  beauty,  and  the  states- 
man ami  the  lawyer,  and  the  mother  with  her  young  daugh- 
ters, and  the  artist  with  his  fresh  pictures,  and  the  poet  with 

new  book.    It  is  the  gay  time,  too,  for  the  starved  journey- 
man, and  the  ragged  outcast  that  with  long  stride  and  patient 
Lows,  for  pence,  the  equestrian,  who  bids  him  go  and 

be  d d  in  vain.      It  is  a  gay  time  for  the  painted  harlot  in 

a  crimson  pelisse;  and  a  gay  time  for  the  old  hag  that  loiters 
about  the  thresholds  of  the  gin-shop,  to  buy  back,  in  a 
draught,  the  dreams  of  departed  youth.  It  is  gay,  in  fine,  as 
the  fulness  of  a  vast  city  is  ever  gay — for  Vice  as  for  Inno- 
cence, for  Poverty  as  for  Wealth.  And  the  wheels  of  every 
Je  destiny  wheel  on  the  merrier,  no  matter  whether  they 
are  bound  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

Arthur    Beaufort,    the    young    heir,    was   at    his    father's 

house.      He  was   fresh  from  Oxford,   where   he   had   already 

discovered  that  learning  is  not  better  than  house  and  land. 

Since  the    new   prospects    opened    to    him,    Arthur  Beaufort 

atly  changed.      Naturally  studious   and    prudent,  had 

fortunes  remained  what  they  had  been  before  his  uncle's 

th,  he  would  probably  have  become  a  laborious  and 
distinguished  man.  But  though  his  abilities  were  good. 
had  not  those  re>tles>*  impulses  which  belong  to  Genius — often 
not  only  its  glory  but  its  curse.  The  Golden  Rod  cast  his 
energies  asleep  at  once.  I  .  •  1-natured  to  a  fault,  and  some- 
what vacillating  in  ch  ter,  he  adopted  the  manner  and  the 
code  of  the  rich  young  idlers  who  were  his  equals  at  Coll' 
He  became,  like  them,  careless,  extravagant,  and  fond  of  pleas- 
ure. This  change,  if  it  deteriorated  his  mind,  improved  his 
exterior.  It  was  a  change  that  could  not  but  please  women; 
and  of  all  women  his  mother  the  most.  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  a 
lady  of  high  birth;  and   in   marrying  her,  Robert  had  hoped 
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much  from  the  interest  of  her  connexions;  but  a  change  in 
the  ministry  had  thrown  her  relations  out  of  power;  and,  be- 
yond her  dowry,  he  obtained  no  worldly  advantage  with  the 
lady  of  his  mercenary  choice.  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  a  woman 
whom  a  word  or  two  will  describe.  She  was  thoroughly  com- 
monplace— neither  bad  nor  good,  neither  clever  nor  silly.  She 
was  what  is  called  well-bred;  that  is,  languid,  silent,  perfectly 
dressed,  and  insipid.  Of  her  two  children,  Arthur  was  al- 
most the  exclusive  favorite,  especially  after  he  became  the 
heir  to  such  brilliant  fortunes.  For  she  was  so  much  the 
mechanical  creature  of  the  world,  that  even  her  affection  was 
warm  or  cold  in  proportion  as  the  world  shone  on  it.  With- 
out being  absolutely  in  love  with  her  husband,  she  liked  him 
— they  suited  each  other;  and  (in  spite  of  all  the  temptations 
that  had  beset  her  in  their  earlier  years,  for  she  had  been 
esteemed  a  beauty — and  lived,  as  worldly  people  must  do,  in 
circles  where  examples  of  unpunished  gallantry  are  numerous 
and  contagious,)  her  conduct  had  ever  been  scrupulously  cor- 
rect. She  had  little  or  no  feeling  for  misfortunes  with  which 
she  had  never  come  in  contact;  for  those  with  which  she  had 
— such  as  the  distresses  of  younger  sons,  or  the  errors  of 
fashionable  women,  or  the  disappointments  of  "a  proper  am- 
bition"— she  had  more  sympathy  than  might  have  been  sup- 
posed, and  touched  on  them  with  all  the  tact  of  well-bred 
charity  and  lady-like  forbearance.  Thus,  though  she  was 
regarded  as  a  strict  person  in  point  of  moral  decorum,  yet  in 
society  she  was  popular — as  women,  at  once  pretty  and  in- 
offensive, generally  are. 

To  do  Mrs.  Beaufort  justice,  she  had  not  been  privy  to  the 
letter  her  husband  wrote  to  Catherine,  although  not  wholly 
innocent  of  it.  The  fact  is,  that  Robert  had  never  mentioned 
to  her  the  peculiar  circumstances  that  made  Catherine  an  ex- 
ception from  ordinary  rules — the  generous  propositions  of  his 
brother  to  him  the  night  before  his  death;  and,  whatever  his 
incredulity  as  to  the  alleged  private  marriage,  the  perfect 
loyalty  and  faith  that  Catherine  had  borne  to  the  deceased, — 
he  had  merely  observed,  "1  must  do  something,  1  suppose, 
for  that  woman:  she  very  nearly  entrapped  my  poor  brother 
into  marrying  her;  and  he  would  then,  for  what  1  know,  have 
cut  Arthur  out  of  the  estates.  Still,  I  must  do  something  for 
her— eh?" 

'Yes,  I  think  so.     What  was  she? — very  low?" 

"A  tradesman's  daughter." 
'The  children   should  be  provided  for  according  to  the 
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rank  of  the  mother;  that's  the  general  rule  in  such  cases:  and 

the  mother  should  have  about  the  same  provision  she  mi^ht 
have  looked  for  if  she  had  married  a  tradesman  and  been  left 
a  widow.  1  dare  say  she  was  a  very  artful  kind  of  person,  and 
don't    deserve  anything;  but  it  is  always  handsomer,  in   tin 

S  of  the  world,  to  140  by  the  general  rules  people  lay  down 

to  money  matters." 

So  spoke  Mrs.  Beaufort.  She  concluded  her  husband  had 
settled  the  matter,  and  never  again  recurred  to  it.  Indeed,  she 
had  never  liked  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort,  whom  she  considered 
mauvais  ton. 

In  the  breakfast-room  at  Mr.  Beaufort's,  the  mother  and 
son  were  seated;  the  former  at  work,  the  latter  lounging  by 
the  window:  they  were  not  alone.  In  a  large  elbow-chair  sat 
a  middle-aged  man,  listening,  or  appearing  to  listen,  to  the 
prattle  of  a  beautiful  little  girl — Arthur  Beaufort's  sister. 
This  man  was  not  handsome,  but  there  was  a  certain  elegance 
in  his  air,  and  a  certain  intelligence  in  his  countenance,  which 
made  his  appearance  pleasing.    He  had  that  kind  of  eye  which 

ften  seen  with  red  hair — an  eye  of  a  reddish  hazel,  with 
very  long  lashes;  the  eyebrows  were  dark,  and  clearly  defined; 
and  the  short  hair  showed  to  advantage  the  contour  of  a  small 
well-shaped  head.  His  features  were  irregular;  the  com- 
plexion had  been  sanguine,  but  was  now  faded,  and  yellow 
tinge  mingled  with  the  red.  His  face  was  more  wrinkled, 
especially  round  the  eyes — which,  when  he  laughed,  were 
scarcely  visible — than  is  usual  even  in  men  ten  years  older. 
But  his  teeth  were  still  of  a  dazzling  whiteness;  nor  was  there 
any  trace  of  decayed  health  in  his  countenance.  He  seemed 
one  who  had  lived  hard,  but  who  had  much  yet  left  in  the 
lamp  wherewith  to  feed  the  wick.  At  the  first  glance,  he 
appeared  slight,  as  he  lolled  listlessly  in  his  chair — almost 
fragile.  But,  at  a  nearer  examination,  you  perceived  that,  in 
spite  of  the  small  extremities  and  delicate  bones,  his  frame 
was  constitutionally  strong.  Without  being  broad  in  the 
shoulders,  he  was  exceedingly  deep  in  the  chest — deeper  than 
men  who  seemed  giants  by  his  side;  and  his  gestures  had  the 
ease  of  one  accustomed  to  an  active  life.  He  had,  indeed, 
been  celebrated  in  his  youth  for  his  skill  in  athletic  exer< 
but  a  wound,  received  in  a  duel  many  years  ago,  had  rendered 
him  lame  for  life — a  misfortune  which  interfered  with  his  for- 
mer habits,  and  was  said  to  have  soured  his  temper.  This 
personage,  whose  position  and  character  will  be  described 
hereafter,  was  Lord  Lilburne,  the  brother  of  Mrs.  Beaufort. 
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"So,  Camilla,"  said  Lord  Lilburne  to  Ins  niece,  as  care« 
lesslyj  not  fondly,  he  stroked  down  her  glossy  ringlets,  "you 
don't  like  Berkeley  Square  as  you  did  Gloucester  Place." 

"Oh,  no!  not  half  so  much!  You  see  I  never  walk  out  in 
the  fields,*  nor  make  daisy-chains  at  Primrose  Hill.  I  don't 
know  what  mamma  means,"  added  the  child,  in  a  whisper, 
"in  saying  we  are  better  off  here." 

Lord  Lilburne  smiled,  but  the  smile  was  a  half  sneer. 

"You  will  know  quite  soon  enough,  Camilla;  the  under- 
standings of  young  ladies  grow  up  very  quickly  on  this  side 
of  Oxford  Street. — Well,  Arthur,  and  what  are  your  plans  to- 
day?" 

' '  Why, ' '  said  Arthur,  suppressing  a  yawn,  ' '  I  have  promised 
to  ride  out  with  a  friend  of  mine,  to  see  a  horse  that  is  for 
sale,  somewhere  in  the  suburbs." 

As  he  spoke,  Arthur  rose,  stretched  himself,  looked  in  the 
glass,  and  then  glanced  impatiently  at  the  window. 

"He  ought  to  be  here  by  this  time." 

"He!  who?"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "the  horse  or  the  other 
animal — I  mean  the  friend?" 

"The  friend,"  answered  Arthur,  smiling,  but  coloring  while 
he  smiled,  for  he  half  suspected  the  quiet  sneer  of  his  uncle. 

"Who  is  your  friend,  Arthur?"  asked  Mrs.  Beaufort,  look- 
ing up  from  her  work. 

"Watson,  an  Oxford  man.  By  the  by,  I  must  introduce 
him  to  you." 

"Watson!  what  Watson?  what  family  of  Watson?  Some 
Watsons  are  good  and  some  are  bad,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
musingly. 

"Then  they  are  very  unlike  the  rest  of  mankind,"  observed 
Lord  Lilburne,  drily. 

"Oh!  my  Watson  is  a  very  gentlemanlike  person,  I  assure 
you,"  said  Arthur,  half  laughing,  "and  you  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  him."  Then,  rather  desirous  of  turning  the  con- 
versation, he  continued,  "So  my  father  will  be  back  from 
Beaufort  Court  to-day?" 

"Yes;  he  writes  in  excellent  spirits.  He  says  the  rents 
will  bear  raising  at  least  ten  per  cent.,  and  that  the  house  will 
not  require  much  repair." 

Here  Arthur  threw  open  the  window. 

"Ah,  Watson!  how  are  you?  How  d'ye  do,  Marsden? 
Danvers,  too!  that's  capital!  the  more  the  merrier!  I  will  be 
down  in  an  instant.     But  would  you  not  rather  come  in?" 

*  Now  the  Regent's  Parle. 
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"An  agreeable  inundation,"  murmured  Lord  Lilburne. 
"Three  at  a  time:  he  takes  your  house  for  Trinity  College." 

A  loud,  clear  voice,  however,  declined  the  invitation;  the 
horses  were  heard  pawing  without.  Arthur  seized  his  hat  and 
whip,  and  glanced  to  his  mother  and  uncle,  smilingly. 
"Good-bye!  1  shall  be  out  till  dinner.  Kiss  me,  my  pretty 
'Milly!"  And  as  his  sister,  who  had  run  to  the  window, 
sickening  for  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  he  was  about  to  enjoy, 
now  turned  to  him  wistful  and  mournful  eyes,  the  kind-hearted 
young  man  took  her  in  his  arms,  and  whispered  while  he 
kissed  her — 

"Get  up  early  to-morrow,  and  we'll  have  such  a  nice  walk 
together." 

Arthur  was  gone:  his  mother's  gaze  had  followed  his  young 
and  graceful  figure  to  the  door. 

"Own  that  he  is  handsome,  Lilburne.  May  I  not  say 
more: — has  he  not  the  proper  air5" 

"My  dear  sister,  your  son  will  be  rich.  As  for  his  air,  he 
nas  plenty  of  airs,  but  wants  graces." 

"Then  who  could  polish  him  like  yourself?" 

"Probably  no  one.  But  had  I  a  son — which  Heaven  for- 
bid!— he  should  not  have  me  for  his  Mentor.  Place  a  young 
man —  go  and  shut  the  door,  Camilla! — between  two  vices — 
women  and  gambling,  if  you  want  to  polish  him  into  the 
fashionable  smoothness.  Entre  nous,  the  varnish  is  a  little  ex- 
pensive!" 

Mrs.  Beaufort  sighed.  Lord  Lilburne  smiled.  He  had  a 
strange  pleasure  in  hurting  the  feelings  of  others.  Besides, 
he  disliked  youth:  in  his  own  youth  he  had  enjoyed  so  much 
that  he  grew  sour  when  he  saw  the  young. 

Meanwhile.  Arthur  Beaufort  and  his  friends,  careless  of 
the  warmth  of  the  day,  were  laughing  merrily,  and  talking 
gaily,  as  they  made  for  the  suburb  of  H . 

"It  is  an  out-of-the-way  place  for  a  horse,  too,"  said  Sir 
Harry  Danvers. 

"But  I  assure  you,"  insisted  Mr.  Watson,  earnestly,  "that 
my  groom,  who  is  a  capital  judge,  says  it  is  the  cleverest  hack 
he  ever  mounted.  It  has  won  several  trotting  matches.  It 
belonged  to  a  sporting  tradesman,  now  done  up.  The  adver- 
tisement caught  me." 

"Well,"  said  Arthur,  gaily,  "at  all  events,  the  ride  is  de- 
lightful. What  weather!  You  must  all  dine  with  me  at  Rich- 
mond to-morrow — we  will  row  back." 

"And  a  little  chicken  hazard,  at  the   M ,  afterwards," 
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said  Mr.  Marsden,  who  was  an  elder,  not  a  better,  man  than 
the  rest — a  handsome,  saturnine  man — who  had  just  left  Ox- 
ford, and  was  already  known  on  the  turf. 

"Anything  you  please,"  said  Arthur,  making  his  horse 
curvet. 

Oh,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort!  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort!  could 
your  prudent,  scheming,  worldly  heart  but  feel  what  devil's 
tricks  your  wealth  was  playing  with  a  son  who  if  poor  had 
been  the  pride  of  the  Beauforts!  On  one  side  of  our  pieces 
of  gold  we  see  the  saint  trampling  down  the  dragon: — False 
emblem!  Reverse  it  on  the  coin!  In  the  real  use  of  the  gold, 
it  is  the  dragon  who  tramples  down  the  saint!  But  on — on! 
the  day  is  bright,  and  your  companions  merry;  make  the  best 
of  your  green  years,  Arthur  Beaufort! 

The  young  men  had  just  entered  the  suburb  of  H , 

and  were  spurring  on  four  abreast  at  a  canter.  At  that  time 
an  old  man,  feeling  his  way  before  him  with  a  stick, — for 
though  not  quite  blind,  he  saw  imperfectly, — was  crossing  the 
road.  Arthur  and  his  friends,  in  loud  converse,  did  not  ob- 
serve the  poor  passenger.  He  stopped  abruptly,  for  his  ear 
caught  the  sound  of  danger — it  was  too  late:  Mr.  Marsden's 
horse,  hard-mouthed,  and  high-stepping,  came  full  against 
him.     Mr.  Marsden  looked  down — 

"Hang  these  old  men!  always  in  the  way,"  said  he,  plain- 
tively, and  in  the  tone  of  a  much-injured  person,  and,  with  that, 
Mr.  Marsden  rode  on.  But  the  others  who  were  younger — 
who  were  not  gamblers — who  were  not  yet  grinded  down  into 
stone  by  the  world's  wheels — the  others  halted.  Arthur  Beau- 
fort leaped  from  his  horse,  and  the  old  man  was  already  in  his 
arms;  but  he  was  severely  hurt.  The  blood  trickled  from  his 
forehead;  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  side  and  limbs. 

"Lean  on  me,  my  poor  fellow!  I  will  take  you  home.  Do 
you  live  far  off?" 

"Not  many  yards.  This  would  not  have  happened  if  I 
had  had  my  dog.  Never  mind,  sir,  go  your  way.  It  is  only 
an  old  man — what  of  that?     I  wish  I  had  my  dog." 

"I  will  join  you,"  said  Arthur  to  his  friends;  "my  groom 
has  the  direction.  I  will  just  take  the  poor  old  man  home, 
and  send  for  a  surgeon.      I  shall  not  be  long." 

"So  like  you,  Beaufort:  the  best  fellow  in  the  world!"  said 
Mr.  Watson,  with  some  emotion.  "And  there's  Marsden 
positively  dismounted,  and  looking  at  his  horse's  knees  as  if 
they  could  be  hurt!     Here's  a  sovereign  for  you,  my  man." 

"And  here's  another,"  said  Sir  Harry;  "so  that's  settled 
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Well,  you  will  join  us,  Beaufort?     You  see  tin-  yard  yonder. 
We'll  wan  twenty  minutes  for  you.     Come  on,  Watson." 

The  old  man  had  not  picked  up  the   sovereigns   thrown   at 

his   feel,  neither  had    lie   thanked    the   donors.      And    on    his 
countenance  there  was  a  ^>ur,  querulous,  resentful  expression. 

"Must  a  man  be  a  beggar  because  he  is  run  over,  or  be- 
cause he  is  half  blind?"  said  he,  turning  his  dim,  wandering 

-  painfully  towards  Arthur.     "Well.  I  wish  I  had  my  dog!" 

"I  will  supply  his  place, "  said  Arthur,  soothingly.  "Come, 
lean  on  me — heavier:  that's  right.    You  are  not  so  bad, — eh?" 

"Urn! — the  sovereigns! — it  is  wicked  to  leave  them  in  the 
kennel!" 

Arthur  smiled.      "Here  they  are,  sir." 

The  old  man  slid  the  coins  into  his  pocket,  and  Arthur 

linued  to  talk,  though  he  got  but  short  answers,  and  those 
only  in  the  way  of  direction,  till  at  last  the  old  man  stopped 
at  the  door  of  a  small  house,  near  the  churchyard. 

After  twice  ringing  the  bell,  the  door  was  opened  by  a 
middle-aged  woman,  whose  appearance  was  above  that  of  a 
common  menial:  dressed,  somewhat  gaily  for  her  years,  in  a 
cap  seated  very  far  back  on  a  black  touprt,  and  decorated 
with  red  ribands,  an  apron  made  out  of  an  Indian  silk  hand- 
kerchief, a  puce-colored  sarcenet  gown,  black  silk  stocki; 
long  gilt  ear-rings,  and  a  watch  at  her  girdle. 

"Bless  us,  and  save  us,  sir!  What  has  happened?"  ex- 
claimed this  worthy  personage,  holding  up  her  hands. 

"Pish!  I  am  faint:  let  me  in.  I  don't  want  your  aid  any 
more,  sir.     Thank  you.     Good  day!" 

I  discouraged  by  this  farewell,  the  churlish  tone  of  which 
fell  harmless  on  the  invincibly  sweet  temper  of  Arthur,  the 
young  man  continued  to  assist  the  sufferer  along  the  narrow 
passage  into  a  little  old-fashioned  parlor;  and  no  sooner  was 
the  owner  deposited  on  Ins  worm-eaten  leather  chair  than  he 
fainted  away.  On  reaching  the  house,  Arthur  had  sent  his 
servant  who  had  followed  him  with  the  horses  for  the  nearest 
surgeon;  and  while  the  woman  was  still  employed,  after 
taking  off  the  sufferer's  cravat,  in  burning  feathers  under  his 
nose,  there  was  heard  a  sharp  rap  and  a  shrill  ring.  Arthur 
opened  the  door,  and  admitted  a  ^rnart  little  man  in  nankeen 
breeches  and  gaiters.      He  bustled  into  the  room. 

"What's  this — bad  accident — um — urn!  Sad  thing,  very 
sad.  Open  the  window.  A  glass  of  water — a  towel.  So — 
so:  I  see — 1  see — no  fracture — contusion.  Help  him  off  with 
his  coat.    Another  chair,  ma'am;  put  up  his  poor  legs.    What 
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age  is  he,  ma'am? — Sixty-eight!  Too  old  to  bieed.  Thank 
you.  How  is  it,  sir?  Poorly,  to  be  sure:  will  be  comfortable 
presently — faintish  still?     Soon  put  all  to  rights." 

"Tray!  Tray!  Where's  Tray?  Where's  my  dog,  Mrs. 
Boxer?" 

"Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with  your  dog  now?  He  is 
in  the  back-yard." 

"And  what  business  has  my  dog  in  the  back-yard?"  almost 
screamed  the  sufferer,  in  accents  that  denoted  no  diminution 
of  vigor.  "I  thought  as  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  my  dog 
would  be  ill-used!  Why  did  I  go  without  my  dog?  Let  in 
my  dog  directly,  Mrs.  Boxer!" 

"All  right,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the  apothecary,  turning  to 
Beaufort,  "no  cause  for  alarm — very  comforting  that  little 
passion — does  him  good — sets  one's  mind  easy.  How  did  it 
happen?  Ah,  I  understand!  knocked  down — might  have  been 
worse.  Your  groom  (sharp  fellow!)  explained  in  a  trice,  sir. 
Thought  it  was  my  old  friend  here  by  the  description.  Worthy 
man — settled  here  a  many  year — very  odd — eccentric  (this  in 
a  whisper).  Came  off  instantly:  just  at  dinner — cold  lamb  and 
salad.  'Mrs.  Perkins,'  says  I,  'if  any  one  calls  for  me,  1  shall 
be  at  No.  4,  Prospect  Place.'  Your  servant  observed  the  ad- 
dress, sir.  Oh,  very  sharp  fellow!  See  how  the  old  gentle- 
man takes  to  his  dog — fine  little  dog — what  a  stump  of  a  tail! 
Deal  of  practice — expect  two  accouchements  every  hour.  Hot 
weather  for  child-birth.  So  says  I  to  Mrs.  Perkins,  'If  Mrs. 
Plummer  is  taken,  or  Mrs.  Everat,  or  if  old  Mr.  Grub  has 
another  fit,  send  off  at  once  to  No.  4.'  Medical  men  should 
be  always  in  the  way — that's  my  maxim.  Now,  sir,  where  do 
you  feel  the  pain?" 

"In  my  ears,  sir." 

"Bless  me,  that  looks  bad.     How  long  have  you  felt  it?" 

"Ever  since  you  have  been  in  the  room." 

"Oh!  I  take.  Ha!  ha! — very  eccentric — very!"  muttered 
the  apothecary,  a  little  disconcerted.  "Well,  let  him  lie  down, 
ma'am.  I'll  send  him  a  little  quieting  draught  to  be  taken 
directly — pill  at  night,  aperient  in  the  morning.  If  wanted, 
send  for  me — always  to  be  found.  Bless  me,  that's  my  boy 
Bob's  ring!  Please  to  open  the  door,  ma'am.  Know  his  ring 
— very  peculiar  knack  of  his  own.  Lay  ten  to  one  it  is  Mrs. 
Plummer,  or,  perhaps,  Mrs.  Everat — her  ninth  child  in  eight 
years — in  the  grocery  line.     A  woman  in  a  thousand,  sir!" 

Here  a  thin  boy,  with  very  short  coat-sleeves,  and  very 
large  hands,  burst  into  the  room  with  his  mouth  open. 
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"Sir— Mr.  Perkins— sir'" 

"I  know — I  know — coming.  Mrs.  Plummer  or  Mrs. 
Everat?" 

"No,  sir;  it  be  the  poor  lady  at  Mrs.  Lacy's;  she  be  taken 
desperate.  Mrs.  Lacy's  girl  has  just  been  over  to  the  shop, 
and  made  me  run  here  to  you,  sir." 

"Mrs.  Lacy's!  oh,  I  know.  Poor  Mrs.  Morton!  Bad  case 
— very  bad — must  be  off.  Keep  him  quiet,  ma'am.  Good 
day!  Look  in  to-morrow — nine  o'clock.  Put  a  little  lint  with 
the  lotion  on  the  head,  ma'am.  Mrs  Morton!  Ah!  bad  job 
that." 

Here  the  apothecary  had  shuffled  himself  off  to  the  street- 
door,  when  Arthur  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"Mrs.  Morton!  Did  you  Say  Morton,  sir?  What  kind  of 
a  person — is  she  very  ill?" 

"Hopeless  case,  sir — general  break-up.  Nice  woman — 
quite  the  lady — known  better  days,  I'm  sure." 

"Has  she  any  children — sons?" 

"Two — both  away  now — fine  lads — quite  wrapped  up  in 
them — youngest  especially." 

>od  heavens!  it  must  be  she — ill,  and  dying,  and  desti- 
tute, perhaps  " — exclaimed  Arthur,  with  real  and  deep  feeling; 
'I  will  go  with  you,  sir.      I  fancy  that  I  know  this  lady — that 
(he  added  generously    I  am  related  to  her." 

"Do  you? — glad  to  hear  it.  Come  along  then;  she  ought 
to  have  some  one  near  her  besides  servants: — not  but  what 

Jenny,  the  maid,  is  uncommonly  kind.    Dr. ,  who  attends 

her  sometimes,  said  to  me,  says  he, — 'It  is  the  mind,  Mr.  Per- 
kins: I  wish  we  could  get  back  her  boys.'  " 

"And  where  are  they?" 

"  'Prenticed  out,  I  fancy.     Master  Sidney " 

"Sidney'" 

"Ah!  that  was  his  name — pretty  name.  D'ye  know  Sir 
Sidney  Smith? — extraordinary  man,  sir!  Master  Sidney  was 
a  beautiful  child— quite  spoiled.  She  always  fancied  him  ail- 
ing— always  sending  for  me.  'Mr.  Perkins,'  said  she,  'there's 
something  the  matter  with  my  child;  I'm  sure  there  is.  though 
he  won't  own  it.  He  has  lost  his  appetite — had  a  head-ache 
last  night.'  'Nothing  the  matter,  ma'am,'  says  I,  'I  wish 
you'd  think  more  of  yourself.'  These  mothers  arc  silly, 
anxious,  poor  creatures.  Nater,  sir,  nater — wonderful  thing 
— nater! — Here  we  are." 

And  the  apothecary  knocked  at  the  private  door  of  a  mil- 
liner and  hosier's  shop 
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CHAPTER   X. 

"Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished.'' 

—  Titus  Atidronicua. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  excitement  and  fatigue  of  Cath- 
erine's journey  to   N had   considerably  accelerated   the 

progress  of  disease.  And  when  she  reached  home,  and 
looked  round  the  cheerless  rooms,  all  solitary,  all  hushed — 
Sidney  gone,  gone  from  her  for  ever;  she  felt,  indeed,  as  if 
the  last  reed  on  which  she  had  leaned  was  broken,  and  her 
business  upon  earth  was  done.  Catherine  was  not  condemned 
to  absolute  poverty — the  poverty  which  grinds  and  gnaws,  the 
poverty  of  rags  and  famine.  She  had  still  left  nearly  half  of 
such  portion  of  the  little  capital,  realized  by  the  sale  of  her 
trinkets,  as  had  escaped  the  clutch  of  the  law;  and  her  brother 
had  forced  into  her  hands  a  note  for  20/.  with  an  assurance 
that  the  same  sum  should  be  paid  to  her  half-yearly.  Alas! 
there  was  little  chance  of  her  needing  it  again!  She  was  not, 
then,  in  want  of  means  to  procure  the  common  comforts  of 
life.  But  now  a  new  passion  had  entered  into  her  breast — the 
passion  of  the  miser;  she  wished  to  hoard  every  sixpence  as 
some  little  provision  for  her  children.  What  was  the  use  of 
her  feeding  a  lamp  nearly  extinguished,  and  which  was  fated 
to  be  soon  broken  up  and  cast  amidst  the  vast  lumber-house 
of  Death?  She  would  willingly  have  removed  into  a  more 
homely  lodging,  but  the  servant  of  the  house  had  been  so  fond 
of  Sidney — so  kind  to  him.  She  clung  to  one  familiar  face  on 
which  there  seemed  to  live  the  reflection  of  her  child's.  But 
she  relinquished  the  first  floor  for  the  second;  and  there,  day 
by  day,  she  felt  her  eyes  grow  heavier  and  heavier  beneath 
the  clouds  of  the  last  sleep.  Besides  the  aid  of  Mr.  Perkins, 
a  kind  enough  man  in  his  way,  the  good  physician,  whom  she 
had  before  consulted,  still  attended  her,  and — refused  his  fee. 
Shocked  at  perceiving  that  she  rejected  every  little  alleviation 
of  her  condition,  and  wishing  at  least  to  procure  for  her  last 
hours  the  society  of  one  of  her  sons,  he  had  inquired  the  ad- 
dress of  the  elder;  and  on  the  day  preceding  the  one  in  which 
Arthur  discovered  her  abode,  he  dispatched  to  Philip  the  fol- 
lowing letter: — 
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"Sir, —  Being  called  in  to  attend  your  mother  in  a  linger- 
ing illness,  which  I  fear  may  prove  fatal,  I  think  it  my  duty  to 
request  you  to  come  to  her  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  Your 
presence  cannot  but  be  a  great  comfort  to  her.  The  nature 
Of  her  illness  is  such  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  exactly 
how  long  she  may  be  spared  to  you;  but  I  am  sure  her  fate 
might  be  prolonged,  ami  her  remaining  days  more  happy,  if 
she  could  be  induced  to  remove  into  a  better  air  and  a  more 
quiet  neighborhood,  to  take  more  generous  sustenance,  and, 
above  all,  if  her  mind  could  be  set  more  at  ease  as  to  you  and 
your  brother's  prospects.  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  have 
seemed  inquisitive;  but  I  have  sought  to  draw  from  your 
mother  some  particulars  as  to  her  family  and  connexions,  with 
a  wish  to  represent  to  them  her  state  of  mind.  She  is,  how- 
ever, very  reserved  on  these  points.  If,  however,  you  have 
relations  well  to  do  in  the  world,  I  think  some  application  to 
them  should  be  made.  I  fear  the  state  of  her  affairs  weighs 
much  upon  your  poor  mother's  mind;  and  I  must  leave  you 
to  judge  how  far  it  can  be  relieved  by  the  good  feelings  of  any 
persons  upon  whom  she  may  have  legitimate  claims.  At  all 
events,  1  repeat  my  wish  that  you  should  come  to  her  forth- 
with.- 

"I  am,  &c. 


After  the  physician  had  despatched  this  letter,  a  sudden 
and  marked  alteration  for  the  worse  took  place  in  his  patient's 
disorder;  and  in  the  visit  he  had  paid  that  morning,  he  saw 
cause  to  fear  that  her  hours  on  earth  would  be  much  fewer  than 
he  had  before  anticipated.  He  had  left  her,  however,  com- 
paratively better;  but  two  hours  after  his  departure,  the  symp- 
toms of  her  disease  had  become  very  alarming,  and  the  good- 
natured  servant-girl,  her  sole  nurse,  and  who  had,  moreover, 
the  whole  business  of  the  other  lodgers  to  attend  to,  had,  as 
we  have  seen,  thought  it  necessary  to  summon  the  apothecary 
in  the  interval  that  must  elapse  before  she  could  reach  the  dis- 
tant part  of  the  metropolis  in  which  Dr. resided. 

On  entering  the  chamber,  Arthur  felt  all  the  remorse, 
which  of  right  belonged  to  his  father,  press  heavily  on  his 
soul.  What  a  contrast,  that  mean  and  solitary  chamber  and 
its  comfortless  appurtenances,  to  the  graceful  and  luxurious 
abode,  where  full  of  health  and  hope  he  had  last  beheld  her, 
the  mother  of  Philip  Beaufort's  children!  He  remained 
silent  till  Mr.  Perkins,  after  a  few  questions,  retired  to  send 
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his  drugs.  He  then  approached  the  bed;  Catherine,  though 
very  weak  and  suffering  much  pain,  was  still  sensible.  She 
turned  her  dim  eyes  on  the  young  man;  but  she  did  not  recog- 
nise his  features. 

"You  do  not  remember  me?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  struggling 
with  tears:  "I  am  Arthur — Arthur  Beaufort." 

Catherine  made  no  answer. 

"Good  Heavens!  Why  do  I  see  you  here?  I  believed 
you  with  your  friends — your  children;  provided  for — as  became 
my  father  to  do.     He  assured  me  that  you  were  so." 

Still  no  answer. 

And  then  the  young  man,  overpowered  with  the  feelings 
of  a  sympathising  and  generous  nature,  forgetting  for  a  while 
Catherine's  weakness,  poured  forth  a  torrent  of  inquiries,  re- 
grets, and  self-upbraidings,  which  Catherine  at  first  little 
heeded.  But  the  name  of  her  children  repeated  again  and 
again,  struck  upon  that  cord  which,  in  a  woman's  heart;  is  the 
last  to  break;  and  she  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and  looked 
at  her  visitor  wistfully. 

"Your  father,"  she  said,  then, — "your  father  was  unlike 
my  Philip:  but  I  see  things  differently  now.  For  me,  all 
bounty  is  too  late;  but  my  children — to-morrow  they  may  have 
no  mother.  The  law  is  with  you,  but  not  justice!  You  will 
be  rich  and  powerful; — will  you  befriend  my  children?" 

"Through  life,  so  help  me  Heaven!"  exclaimed  Arthur, 
falling  on  his  knees  beside  the  bed. 

What  then  passed  between  them  it  is  needless  to  detail; 
for  it  was  little,  save  broken  repetitions  of  the  same  prayer  and 
the  same  response.  But  there  was  so  much  truth  and  earnest- 
ness in  Arthur's  voice  and  countenance,  that  Catherine  felt  as 
if  an  angel  had  come  there  to  administer  comfort.  And  when 
late  in  the  day  the  physician  entered,  he  found  his  patient 
leaning  on  the  breast  of  her  young  visitor,  and  looking  on  his 
face  with  a  happy  smile. 

The  physician  gathered  enough  from  the  appearance  of 
Arthur  and  the  gossip  of  Mr.  Perkins,  to  conjecture  that  one 
of  the  rich  relations  he  had  attributed  to  Catherine,  was  ar- 
rived.    Alas!  for  her  it  was  now  indeed  too  late! 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"  P"yc  itand  amazed  !   -1  ook  o'er  thy  head,  Maximinian  ! 

Look  to  the  ttrivr  which  Overhangs  tin  I 

mont  and  Flstchbb  :  The  Proph4tets. 

run. ip  had  been  five  weeks  in  his  new  home;  in  another 
week   he  was  to  enter  on  his  articles  of  apprenticeship.      With 

em,  unbending  gloom  of  manner,  he  had  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  novitiate.  He  submitted  to  all  that  was  enjoined 
him.      He  seemed  to  have  lost  for  ever  the  wild  ami   unruly 

wardness  that  had  stamped  his  boyhood;  but  he  was  never 
seen  to  smile — he   scarcely  opened   his  lips.      His  very  soul 

aed  to  have  quitted  him  with  its  faults;  and  he  performed 
all  the  functions  of  his  situation  with  the  quiet  listless  regu- 
laritv  of  a  machine.  Only  when  the  work  was  done  and  the 
shop  closed,  instead  of  joining  the  family  circle  in  the  back- 
parlor,  he  would  stroll  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  away 
from  the  town,  and  not  return  till  the  hour  at  which  the  family 
retired  to  re>t.  Punctual  in  all  he  did,  he  never  c\ 
that  hour.  He  had  heard  once  a-week  from  his  mother;  ami 
only  on  the  mornings  in  which  he  expected  a  letter,  did  he 
seem  restless  and  agitated.  Till  the  postman  entered  the  shop, 
he  was  as  pale  as  death — his  hands  trembling — his  lips  coin- 
When  he  read  the  letter,  he  became  composed;  for 
Catherine  sedulously  concealed  from  her  son  the  state  of  her 
health:  she  wrote  cheerfully,  besought  him  to  content  himself 
with  the  state  into  which  he  had  fallen,  and  expressed  her  joy 
that  in  his  letters  he  intimated  that  content;  for  the  poor  b 
letters  were  not  less  considerate  than  her  own.  On  her 
turn  from  her  brother,  she  had  so  far  silenced  or  concealed 
her  misgivings  as  t<>  express  satisfaction  at  the  home  she  had 
provided  for  Sidney;  and  she  even  held  out  hopes  of  some 
future,  when,  their  probation  finished  and  their  independence 
secured,  she  might  reside  with   hi  alternately.      I '1 

hopes  redoubled  Philip's  assiduity,  and  he  saved  every  shilling' 
of   his   weekly   stipend;    and    sighed    as    he    thought    that    in 
another  week  his  term  of  apprenticeship  would  commence  and 
the  stipend 

Mr    Plaskwith  could  not  but  be  pleased  on  the  whole  with 
the  dilig<         of  his  assistant,  but  he  was  chafed  and   irritati  d 
by  the  sullenness  of  his  manner.    As  for  Mrs.  Plaskwith,  p 
woman!  she  positively  detested  the  taciturn  and  moody  boy, 
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who  never  mingled  in  the  jokes  of  the  circle,  nor  played  with 
the  children,  nor  complimented  her,  nor  added,  in  short,  any- 
thing to  the  sociability  of  the  house.  Mr.  Plimmins,  who  had 
at  first  sought  to  condescend,  next  sought  to  bully;  but  the 
gaunt  frame  and  savage  eye  of  Philip  awed  the  smirk  youth, 
in  spite  of  himself;  and  he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Plaskwith  that 
he  should  not  like  to  meet  "the  gipsy,"  alone,  on  a  dark  night; 
to  which  Mrs.  Plaskwith  replied,  as  usual,  "that  Mr.  Plim- 
mins always  did  say  the  best  things  in  the  world!" 

One  morning,  Philip  was  sent  a  few  miles  into  the  country, 
to  assist  in  cataloguing  some  books  in  the  library  of  Sir  Thomas 
Champerdown — that  gentleman,  who  was  a  scholar,  having 
requested  that  some  one  acquainted  with  the  Greek  character 
might  be  sent  to  him,  and  Philip  being  the  only  one  in  the 
shop  who  possessed  such  knowledge. 

It  was  evening  before  he  returned.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plask- 
with were  both  in  the  shop  as  he  entered — in  fact,  they  had 
been  employed  in  talking  him  over. 

"I  can't  abide  him!"  cried  Mrs.  Plaskwith.  "If  you 
choose  to  take  him  for  good,  I  sha'n't  have  an  easy  moment. 
I'm  sure  the  'prentice  that  cut  his  master's  throat  at  Chatham, 
last  week,  was  just  like  him." 

"Pshaw!  Mrs.  P.,"  said  the  bookseller,  taking  a  huge 
pinch  of  snuff,  as  usual,  from  his  waistcoat-pocket.  "I  my- 
self was  reserved  when  I  was  young; — all  reflective  people  are. 
I  may  observe,  by  the  by,  that  it  was  the  case  with  Napoleon 
Buonaparte:  still,  however,  I  must  own  he  is  a  disagreeable 
youth,  though  he  attends  to  his  business." 

"And  how  fond  of  his  money  he  is!"  remarked  Mrs. 
Plaskwith:  "he  won't  buy  himself  a  new  pair  of  shoes! — quite 
disgraceful!  And  did  you  see  what  a  look  he  gave  Plimmins, 
when  he  joked  about  his  indifference  to  his  sole?  Plimmins 
always  does  say  such  good  things!" 

"He  is  shabby,  certainly,"  said  the  bookseller;  "but  the 
value  of  a  book  does  not  always  depend  on  the  binding." 

"I  hope  he  is  honest!"  observed  Mrs.  Plaskwith; — and 
here  Philip  entered. 

"Hum,"  said  Mr.  Plaskwith;  "you  have  had  a  long  day's 
work:   but  I  suppose  it  will  take  a  week  to  finish?" 

"I  am  to  go  again  tomorrow  morning,  sir:  two  more  days 
will  conclude  the  task." 

'There's  a  letter  for  you,"  cried  Mrs.  Plaskwith;  "you 
owes  me  for  it." 

"A  letter!"  It  was  not  his  mother's  hand — it  was  a  strange 
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writing — he  gasped  for  breath,  as  he  broke  the  seal.     It  was 
the  letter  of  the  physician. 

His  mother  then  was  ill — dying — wanting,  perhaps,  the 
necessaries  of  life.  She  would  have  concealed  from  him  her 
illness  and  her  poverty.  His  quick  alarm  exaggerated  the  last 
into  positive  want; — he  uttered  a  cry  that  rang  through  the 
shop,  and  rushed  to  Mr.  Plaskwith. 

"Sir,  sir!  my  mother  is  dying! — She  is  poor,  poor — per- 
haps, starving;  —  money,  money!  —  lend  me  money!  —  ten 
pounds! — five! — 1  will  work  for  you  all  my  life  for  nothing, 
but  lend  me  the  money!" 

"'Hoity-toity!"  said  Mrs.  Plaskwith,  nudging  her  husband 
— "I  told  you  what  would  come  of  it:  it  will  be  'money  or 
life'  next  time." 

Philip  did  not  heed  or  hear  this  address;  but  stood  im- 
mediately before  the  bookseller,  his  hands  clasped — wild  im- 
patience in  his  eyes.  Mr.  Plaskwith,  somewhat  stupefied,  re- 
mained silent. 

"I'o  you  hear  me? — are  you  human?"  exclaimed  Philip, 
his  emotion  revealing  at  once  all  the  fire  of  his  character.  "I 
tell  you  my  mother  is  dying;  I  must  go  to  her!  Shall  I  go 
empty-handed? — Give  me  money!" 

Mr.  Plaskwith  was  not  a  bad-hearted  man;  but  he  was  a  for- 
mal man  and  an  irritable  one.   The  tone  his  shop-bov  for  so  he- 
considered  Philip  assumed  to  him,  before  his  own  wife  too 
amplesare  very  dangerous  .  rather  exasperated  than  moved  him. 

"That's  not  the  way  to  speak  to  your  master; — you  forget 
yourself,  young  man!" 

"Forget! — But,  sir,  if  she  has  not  necessaries — if  she  is 
starving 

dge!"  said  Mr.  Plaskwith.  "Mr   Morton  writes  me  word 
that  he  has  provided  for  your  mother!    Does  not  he,  Hannah'" 

"More  fool  he,  I'm  sure,  with  such  a  fine  family  of  his 
own!  Don't  look  at  me  in  that  way,  young  man;  1  won't  take 
it — that  I  won't!   I  declare  my  blood  friz  to  see  you!" 

"Will  vou  advance  me  monev! — live  pounds,  Mr.  Vlask- 
wit; 

"Not  five  shillings!  Talk  to  me  in  this  style! — not  the 
man  for  it,  sir! — highly  improper.  Come,  shut  up  the  shop, 
and  recollect  yourself;  and,  perhaps,  when  Sir  Thomas's 
library  is  done,  I  may  let  you  go  to  town.  You  can't  go  to- 
morrow.     All  a  sham,  perhaps;  eh,  Hannah?" 

"Very  likely!  Consult  Plimmins.  better  come  away  now, 
Mr.  P.      He  looks  like  a  young  tiger." 
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Mrs.  Plaskwith  quitted  the  shop  for  the  parlor.  Her  hus- 
band putting  his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  throwing  back 
his  chin,  was  about  to  follow  her.  Philip,  who  had  remained 
for  the  last  moment  mute  and  white  as  stone,  turned  abruptly; 
and  his  grief  taking  rather  the  tone  of  rage  than  supplication, 
he  threw  himself  before  his  master,  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  said: — 

"I  leave  you — do  not  let  it  be  with  a  curse.  I  conjure 
you,  have  mercy  on  me!" 

Mr.  Plaskwith  stopped;  and  had  Philip  then  taken  but  a 
milder  tone,  all  had  been  well.  But,  accustomed  from  child- 
hood to  command — all  his  fierce  passions  loose  within  him — 
despising  the  very  man  he  thus  implored — the  boy  ruined  his 
own  cause.  Indignant  at  the  silence  of  Mr.  Plaskwith,  and 
too  blinded  by  his  emotions  to  see  that  in  that  silence  there 
was  relenting,  he  suddenly  shook  the  little  man  with  a  vehe- 
mence that  almost  overset  him,  and  cried: — 

"You  who  demand  for  five  years  my  bones  and  blood — 
my  body  and  soul — a  slave  to  your  vile  trade — do  you  deny 
me  bread  for  a  mother's  lips?" 

Trembling  with  anger  and,  perhaps,  fear,  Mr.  Plaskwith 
extricated  himself  from  the  gripe  of  Philip,  and  hurrying  from 
the  shop,  said,  as  he  banged  the  door: — 

"Beg  my  pardon  for  this  to-night  or  out  you  go  to-mor- 
row, neck  and  crop!  Zounds!  a  pretty  pass  the  world's  come 
to!     I  don't  believe  a  word  about  your  mother.     Baugh!" 

Left  alone,  Philip  remained  for  some  moments  struggling 
with  his  wrath  and  agony.  He  then  seized  his  hat,  which  he 
had  thrown  off  on  entering — pressed  it  over  his  brows — turned 
to  quit  the  shop — when  his  eye  fell  upon  the  till.  Plaskwith 
had  left  it  open,  and  the  gleam  of  the  coin  struck  his  gaze — 
that  deadly  smile  of  the  archtempter.  Intellect,  reason,  con- 
science— all,  in  that  instant,  were  confusion  and  chaos.  He 
cast  a  hurried  glance  round  the  solitary  and  darkening  room 
— plunged  his  hand  into  the  drawer,  clutched  he  knew  not 
what— silver  or  gold,  as  it  came  uppermost — and  burst  into  a 
loud  and  bitter  laugh.  That  laugh  itself  startled  him — it  did 
not  sound  like  his  own.  His  face  fell,  and  his  knees  knocked 
together — his  hair  bristled — he  felt  as  if  the  very  fiend  had 
uttered  that  yell  of  joy  over  a  fallen  soul. 

"No — no — no!"  he  muttered;  "no,  my  mother — not  even 
for  thee!"  And  dashing  the  money  to  the  ground,  he  fled, 
like  a  maniac,  from  the  house. 

At  a  later  hour  that  same  evening,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort 
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returned  from  his  country  mansion  to  Berkeley  Square.  He 
found  his  wife  neasy  and  nervous  about  the  non-appear- 

ance of  their  only  son.     Arthur  had  sent  home  Ids  groom  and 
-  about  seven  i  .  with  a  hurried  scroll,  written  in 

pencil  on  a  blank  page  torn  from  his  pocket-book,  and  con- 
taining only  these  words: — 

"Don't  wait  dinner  for  me — I  may  not  be  home  for  some 
hours.  I  have  met  with  a  melancholy  adventure.  You  will 
approve  what  I  have  done  when  we  meet." 

This  note  a  little  perplexed   Mr.  Beaufort;  but,  as  he  was 

y  hungry,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  his  wife's  conjec- 
tures and  his  own  surmises,  till  he  had  refreshed  himself;  and 
then  he  sent  for  the  groom,  and  learned  that,  after  the  accident 
to  die  blind  man,  Mr.  Arthur  had  been  left  at  a  hosier's  in 

H .     This  seemed  to  him  extremely  mysterious;  and,  as 

hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still  Arthur  came  not.  he 
began  to  imbibe  his  wife's  fears,  which  were  now  wound  up 
almost  to  hysterics:  and  just  at  midnight  he  ordered  his  car- 
riage, and  taking  with  him  the  groon  guide,  set  off  to 
the  suburban  region.  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  wished  to  accom- 
pany him;  but  the  husband  observing  that  young  men  would 
be  young  men,  and  that  there  might  possibly  be  a  lady  in  the 

iufort,  after  a  pause  of  thought,  passively  agi 
that,  all   things  considered,  she  had  better  remain  at   home. 

lady  of  proper  decorum  likes  to  run  the  risk  of  finding 
herself  in  a  false  position.  Mr.  Beaufort  accordingly  set  out 
alone.     Eas  -  the  carriage — swift  were   the  steeds — and 

luxuriously  the  wealthy  man  was  whirled  along.  Not  a  sus- 
picion of  the  true  cause  of  Arthur's  detention  crossed  him; 
but  he  thought  of  the  snares  of  London — of  artful  females  in 
distress;  "a  melancholy  adventure"  generally  implies  love  for 
the  auventure,  and  money  for  the  melancholy:  and  Arthur 
young — generous — with  a  heart  and  a  pocket  equally  open 
to  imposition.  Such  scrapes,  however,  do  not  terrify  a  father 
when  he  is  a  man  of  the  world,  so  much  as  they  do  an  an.v 
mother;  and.  with  more  curiosity  than  alarm,  Mr.  Beaufort, 
after  a  short  doze,  found  himself  before  the  shop  indicated. 

N    twitl  g  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  the  door  to  the 

private  entrance  was  ajar, — a  circumstance  which  seemed  very 
suspicious  to  Mr.  Beaufort.  He  pushed  it  open  with  caution 
and  timidity — a  candle  placed  upon  a  chair  in  the  narrow 

threw  a  sickly  light  over  the  flight  of  stairs,  til!  swalloi 
up  by  the  deep  shadow  from  the  sharp  angle  made  by  the 
ascent.       Robert    Beaufort    stood   a   moment   in   some  doubt 
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whether  to  call,  to  knock,  to  recede,  or  to  advance,  when  a 
step  was  heard  upon  the  stairs  above — it  came  nearer  and 
nearer — a  figure  emerged  from  the  shadow  of  the  last  landing- 
place,  and  Mr.  Beaufort,  to  his  great  joy,  recognised  his  son. 

Arthur  did  not,  however,  seem  to  perceive  his  father;  and 
Was  about  to  pass  him,  when  Mr.  Beaufort  laid  his  hand  on 
his  arm. 

"What  means  all  this,  Arthur?  What  place  are  you  in? 
How  you  have  alarmed  us!" 

Arthur  cast  a  look  upon  his  father  of  sadness  and  reproach. 

"Father,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that  sounded  stern — almost 
commanding — "I  will  show  you  where  I  have  been:  follow  me 
— nay,  I  say,  follow." 

He  turned,  without  another  word  re-ascended  the  stairs; 
and  Mr.  Beaufort,  surprised  and  awed  into  mechanical  obedi- 
ence, did  as  his  son  desired.  At  the  landing-place  of  the 
second  floor,  another  long-wicked,  neglected,  ghastly  candle 
emitted  its  cheerless  ray.  It  gleamed  through  the  open  door 
of  a  small  bed-room  to  the  left,  through  which  Beaufort  per- 
ceived the  forms  of  two  women.  One  (it  was  the  kindly  maid- 
servant) was  seated  on  a  chair,  and  weeping  bitterly;  the  other 
(it  was  a  hireling  nurse,  in  the  first  and  last  day  of  her  at- 
tendance) was  unpinning  her  dingy  shawl  before  she  lay 
down  to  take  a  nap.  She  turned  her  vacant,  listless  face 
upon  the  two  men,  put  on  a  doleful  smile,  and  decently  closed 
the  door. 

"Where  are  we,  1  say,  Arthur?"  repeated  Mr.  Beaufort. 
Arthur  took  his  father's  hand — drew  him  into  a  room  to  the 
right — and  taking  up  the  candle,  placed  it  on  a  small  table  be- 
side a  bed,  and  said,  "Here,  sir — in  the  presence  of  Death!" 

Mr.  Beaufort  cast  a  hurried  and  fearful  glance  on  the  still, 
wan,  serene  face  beneath  his  eyes,  and  recognised  in  that 
glance  the  features  of  the  neglected  and  the  once-adored 
(  atherine. 

'Yes — she,  whom  your  brother  so  loved — the  mother  of 
his  children — died  in  this  squalid  room,  and  far  from  her  sons, 
in  poverty,  in  sorrow! — died  of  a  broken  heart!  Was  that 
well,  father?     Have  you  in  this  nothing  to  repent?" 

Conscience-stricken  and  appalled,  the  worldly  man  sank 
down  on  a  seat  beside  the  bed,  and  covered  his  face  with  his 
hands. 

"Ay,"  continued  Arthur,  almost  bitterly — "ay,  we,  his 
nearest  of  kin — we,  who  have  inherited  his  lands  and  gold — 
we  have  been  thus  heedless  of  that  great  legacy  your  brother 
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bequeathed  to  us: — the  things  dearest  to  him — the  woman  he 
loved — the  children  his  death  cast,  nameless  and  branded,  on 
the  world.     Ay,  weep,  father;  and  while  you  weep,  think  of 

the  future,  of  reparation.  I  have  sworn  to  that  clay  to  be- 
friend her  sons;  join  you,  who  have  all  the  power,  to  fulfil  the 
promis< — join  in  that  vow:  and  may  Heaven  not  visit  on  us 
both  the  wots  of  this  bed  of  death!" 

•1  did  not  know— I— I "  faltered  Mr.  Beaufort. 

"But  we  should  have  known,"  interrupted  Arthur,  mourn- 
fully. "Ah,  my  dear  father!  do  not  harden  your  heart  by 
false  excuses.     The  dead  still  speaks  to  you,  and  commends 

.■.ur  care  her  children.  My  task  here  is  done:  O  sir!  yours 
is  to  come.     I  leave  you  alone  with  the  dead." 

So  saying,  the  young  man,  whom  the  tragedy  of  the  scene 
had  worked  into  a  passion  and  a  dignity  above  his  usual  char- 
ai  ter,  unwilling  to  trust  himself  farther  to  his  emotions,  turned 
abruptly  from  the  room,  fled  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  and  left 
the  house.  As  the  carriage  and  liveries  of  his  father  met  his 
eve,  he  groaned;  for  their  evidences  of  comfort  and  wealth 

ned  a  mockery  to  the  deceased:  he  averted  his  face  and 
walked  on.  Nor  did  he  heed  nor  even  perceive  a  form  that 
at  that  instant  rushed  by  him — pale,  haggard,  breathless — to- 
wards the  house  which  he  had  quitted,  and  the  door  of  which 
he  left  open,  as  he  had  found  it — open,  as  the  physician  had 
left  it  when  hurrying,  ten  minutes  before  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Beaufort,  from  the  spot  where  his  skill  was  impotent.  Wrapped 
in  gloomy  thought,  alone,  and  on  foot — at  that  dreary  hour, 
and  in  that  remote  suburb — the  heir  of  the  Beauforts  sought 
his  splendid  home.  Anxious,  fearful,  hoping,  the  outcast 
orphan  (lew  on  to  the  death-room  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  who  had  but  imperfectly  heard  Arthur's 
parting  accents,  lost  and  bewildered  by  the  strangeness  of  his 
situation,  did  not  at  first  perceive  that  he  was  left  alone.  Sur- 
prised, and  chilled  by  the  sudden  silence  of  the  chamber,  he 
rose,  withdrew  his  hands  from  his  face,  ami  again  he  saw  that 
countenance  so  mute  and  solemn.  He  cast  his  gaze  round 
the  dismal  room  for  Arthur;  he  called  his  name — no  answer 
came;  a  superstitious  tremor  seized  upon  him;  his  limbs  shook; 
he  sunk  once  more  on  his  seat,  and  closed  his  eyes:  muttering, 

die  first  time,  perhaps,  since  his  childhood,  words  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer.  He  was  roused  from  this  bitter  self-abstrac- 
tion by  a  deep  groan.  It  seemed  to  come  from  the  bed.  1  >id 
h's  ears  deceive  him?  had  the  dead  found  a  voice?  He  started 
up  in  an  agony  of  dread,  and  saw  opposite  to  him  the  livid 
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countenance  of  Philip  Morton;  the  Son  of  the  Corpse  had  re- 
placed the  Son  of  the  Living  Man!  The  dim  and  solitary 
light  fell  upon  that  countenance.  There,  all  the  bloom  and 
freshness  natural  to  youth  seemed  blasted!  There,  on  those 
wasted  features,  played  all  the  terrible  power  and  glare  of  pre- 
cocious passions — rage,  woe,  scorn,  despair.  Terrible  is  it  to 
see  upon  the  face  of  a  boy  the  storm  and  whirlwind  that  should 
visit  only  the  strong  heart  of  a  man! 

"She  is  dead! — dead!  and  in  your  presence!"  shouted 
Philip,  with  his  wild  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cowering  uncle; 
"dead  with  care,  perhaps  with  famine.  And  you  have  come 
to  look  upon  your  work!" 

"Indeed,"  said  Beaufort,  deprecatingly,  "I  have  but  just 
arrived:  I  did  not  know  she  had  been  ill,  or  in  want,  upon  my 
honor.  This  is  all  a — a — mistake:  I — I — came  in  search  of 
— of — of  another " 

"You  did  not,  then,  come  to  relieve  her?"  said  Philip, 
very  calmly.  "You  had  not  learned  her  suffering  and  distress, 
and  flown  hither  in  the  hope  that  there  was  yet  time  to  save 
her? — You  did  not  do  this?     Ha!  ha! — why  did  I  think  it?" 

"Did  any  one  call,  gentlemen?"  said  a  whining  voice  at 
the  door;  and  the  nurse  put  in  her  head. 

"Yes — yes — you  may  come  in,"  said  Beaufort,  shaking 
with  nameless  and  cowardly  apprehension;  but  Philip  had 
flown  to  the  door,  and,  gazing  on  the  nurse,  said: 

"She  is  a  stranger! — see,  a  stranger.  The  son  now  has 
assumed  his  post.  Begone,  woman!"  And  he  pushed  her 
away,  and  drew  the  bolt  across  the  door. 

And  then  there  looked  upon  him,  as  there  had  looked  upon 
his  reluctant  companion,  calm  and  holy,  the  face  of  the  peace- 
ful corpse.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  on  his  knees  so  close 
to  Beaufort  that  he  touched  him;  he  took  up  the  heavy  hand, 
and  covered  it  with  burning  kisses. 

"Mother!  mother!  do  not  leave  me!  wake,  smile  once 
more  on  your  son!  I  would  have  brought  you  money,  but  I 
could  not  have  asked  for  your  blessing,  then;  mother,  I  ask  it 
now!" 

"If  I  had  but  known — if  you  had  but  written  to  me,  my  dear 
young  gentleman — but  my  offers  had  been  refused,  and " 

"Offers  of  a  hireling's  pittance  to  her;  to  her  for  whom 
my  father  would  have  coined  his  heart's  blood  into  gold!  My 
father's  wife! — his  wife! — offers " 

He  rose  suddenly,  folded  his  arms,  and,  facing  Beaufort, 
with  a  fierce  determined  brow,  said, — 
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"Mark  me,  you  hold  the  wealth  that  I  was  trained  from 
my  cradle  to  consider  my  heritage.    I  have  worked  with  t! 

hands   for  bread,  and  never  complained,  except  to  my  own 
heart  and  soul.    I  never  hated,  and  never  cursed  you — rol 

as  you  wer<  »,       bber!  .en  were  there  no  marriage 

save  in  the  sight  of  Cod,  neither  my  father,  nor  Nature,  nor 
i  !<aven,  meant  that  you  should  seize  all.  and  that  there  should 
be  nothing  due  to  the  claims  of  affection  and  blood.  He  was 
not  the  less  my  father,  even  if  the  Church  spoke  not  on  my 
side.  Despoiler  of  the  orphan,  and  derider  of  human  love, 
you  are  not  the  less  a  robber,  though  the  law  fences  you  round, 
and  men  call  you  honest!  But  I  did  not  hate  you  for  this. 
'.-,  in  the  presence  of  my  dead  mother — dead,  far  from  both 
her  sons — now  I  abhor  and  curse  you.  You  may  think  your- 
self safe  when  you  quit  this  room — safe,  and  from  my  hatred; 
you  may  be  so:  but  do  not  deceive  yourself,  the  curse  of  the 
widow  and  the  orphan  shall  pursue — it  shall  cling  to  you  and 
yours — it  shall  gnaw  your  heart  in  the  midst  of  splendor — it 
shall  cleave  to  the  heritage  of  your  son!  There  shall  be  a 
death-bed  yet.  beside  which  you  shall  see  the  spectre  of  her, 
now  so  calm,  rising  for  retribution   from  the  grave!     Tl 

—no,  you  never  shall  forget  them — years  hence  they 
shall  ring  in  your  ears,  and  freeze  the  marrow  of  your  bones! 
And    1.  gone,    my   father's    brother — begone    from    my 

mother's  corpse  to  your  luxurious  home!" 

He  opened  the  door,  and  pointed  to  the  stairs.  Beaufort, 
without  a  word,  turned  from  the  room  and  departed.  He- 
rd the  door  closed  and  locked  as  he  descended  the  stairs; 
but  he  did  not  hear  the  deep  groans  and  vehement  sobs  in 
which  the  desolate  orphan  gave  vent  to  the  anguish  which 
succeeded  to  the  less  sacred  paroxysm  of  revenge  and  wrath. 


OOK    SECOND 


"?lbcnb  rcarb'S  unb  rcurbc  ilKorgen, 
dimmer,  ni  miner  ftanD  id>  ftill." 

Schiller:  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  Incubo.     Look  to  the  cavalier.     What  ails  he? 
****** 

Hostess.     And  in  such  good  clothes,  too  !  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  Love's  Pilgrimage. 

"  Theod.     I  have  a  brother — there  my  last  hope  ! 

Thus  as  you  iind  me,  without  fear  or  wisdom, 

I  now  am  only  child  of  Hope  and  Danger." — Ibid. 

The  time  employed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  in  reaching  his  home 
was  haunted  by  gloomy  and  confused  terrors.  He  felt  inex- 
plicably as  if  the  denunciations  of  Philip  were  to  visit  less 
himself  than  his  son.  He  trembled  at  the  thought  of  Arthur 
meeting  this  strange,  wild,  exasperated  scatterling — perhaps 
on  the  morrow — in  the  very  height  of  his  passions.  And  yet, 
after  the  scene  between  Arthur  and  himself,  he  saw  cause  to 
fear  that  he  might  not  be  able  to  exercise  a  sufficient  authority 
over  his  son,  however  naturally  facile  and  obedient,  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  the  house  of  death.  In  this  dilemma  he 
resolved,  as  is  usual  with  cleverer  men,  even  when  yoked  to 
yet  feebler  helpmates,  to  hear  if  his  wife  had  anything  com- 
forting or  sensible  to  say  upon  the  subject.  Accordingly,  on 
reaching  Berkeley  Square,  he  went  straight  to  Mrs.  Beaufort; 
and  having  relieved  her  mind  as  to  Arthur's  safety,  related 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so  unwilling  an  actor.  With 
that  more  lively  susceptibility  which  belongs  to  most  women, 
however  comparatively  unfeeling,  Mrs.  Beaufort  made  greater 
allowance  than  her  husband  for  the  excitement  Philip  had  be- 
trayed. .Still  Beaufort's  description  of  the  dark  menaces,  the 
fierce  countenance,  the  brigand-like  form,  of  the  bereaved  son, 
gave  her  very  considerable  apprehensions  for  Arthur,  should 
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the  young  men  meet;  and  she  willingly  coincided  with  her 
>band  in  the  propriety  of  using  all  means  of  parental  per- 
suasion or  command  to  guard  against  such  an  encounter.    But, 

in  the  meanwhile,  Arthur  returned  not,  and  new  fears  seized 
the  anxious  parents.  He  had  gone  forth  alone,  in  a  remote 
suburb  of  the  metropolis,  at  a  late  hour,  himself  under  strong 

itement.  He  might  have  returned  to  the  house,  or  have 
his  way  amidst  some  dark  haunts  of  violence  and  crime; 
they  knew  not  where  to  send,  or  what  to  suggest.  Day  al- 
ready began  to  dawn,  and  still  he  came  not.  At  length,  to- 
wards live  o'clock,  a  loud  rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Beaufort,  hearing  some  bustle  in  the  hall,  descended.  He 
saw  his  son  borne  into  the  hall  from  a  hackney-coach  by  two 
strangers,  pale,  bleeding,  and  apparently  insensible.  His  first 
thought  was  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  Philip.  He  uttered 
a  feeble  cry,  and  sank  down  beside  his  son. 

"Don't  be  darnted,  sir,"  said  one  of  the  strangers,  who 
seemed  an  artisan;  "I  don't  think  he  be  much  hurt.  You 
sees  he  was  crossing  the  street,  and  the  coach  ran  against 
him:  but  it  did  not  go  over  his  head;  it  be  only  the  stones  that 
makes  him  bleed  so:  and  that's  a  mercy." 

"A  providence,  sir,"  said  the  other  man;  "but  Providence 
watches  over  us  all,  night  and  day.  sleep  or  wake.  Hem! 
We  were  passing  at  the  time  from  the  meeting — the  Odd  Fel- 
lows, sir — and  so  we  took  him,  and  got  him  a  coach;  for  we 
found  his  card  in  his  pocket.  He  could  not  speak  just  then; 
but  the  rattling  of  the  coach  did  him  a  deal  of  good,  for  he 
groaned — my  eyes!  how  he  groaned! — did  not  he,  Burrows?" 

"It  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear  him." 

"Run  for  Astley  Cooper  —  you — go  to  Brodie.  Good 
Heavens!  he  is  dying.  Be  quick — quick!"  cried  Mr.  Beau- 
fort to  his  servants,  while  Mrs.  Beaufort,  who  had  now  gained 
the  spot,  with  greater  presence  of  mind,  had  Arthur  conveyed 
into  a  room. 

"It  ;s  a  judgment  upon  me,"  groaned  Beaufort,  rooted  to 
the  stone  of  his  hall,  and  left  alone  with  the  Strang! 

"No,  sir,  it  is  not  a  judgment,  it  is  a.  providence,"  said  the 
more  sanctimonious  and  better-dres-ed  of  tin-  two  men:  "for, 
put  the  question,  if  it  had  been  a  judgment,  the  wheel  would 
have  gone  over  him;  but   it  didn't;  ami,  whether  he  dies  or 

.  1  shall  always  say  that  if  that's  not  a  providence,  I  don't 
know  what  is.  We  have  come  a  long  way,  sir;  and  Burrows 
is  a  poor  man,  though  I'm  well  to  do." 

This  hint  for  money  restored  Beaufort  to  his  recollection; 
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he  put  his  purse  into  the  nearest  hand  outstretched  to  clutch 
it,  and  muttered  forth  something  like  thanks. 

"Sir,  may  the  Lord  bless  you!  and  I  hope  the  young 
gentleman  will  do  well.  I  am  sure  you  have  cause  to  be 
thankful  that  he  was  within  an  inch  of  the  wheel;  was  not  he, 
Burrows?  Well,  it's  enough  to  convert  a  heathen.  But  the 
v.  ays  of  Providence  are  mysterious,  and  that's  the  truth  of  it. 
Good  night,  sir." 

Certainly  it  did  seem  as  if  the  curse  of  Philip  was  already 
at  its  work.  An  accident  almost  similar  to  that  which,  in  the 
adventure  of  the  blind  man,  had  led  Arthur  to  the  clue  of 
Catherine,  within  twenty-four  hours  stretched  Arthur  himself 
upon  his  bed.  The  sorrow  Mr.  Beaufort  had  not  relieved,  was 
now  at  his  own  hearth.  But  there,  were  parents  and  nurses,  and 
great  physicians  and  skilful  surgeons,  and  all  the  army  that 
combine  against  Death — and  there,  were  ease,  and  luxury,  and 
kind  eyes,  and  pitying  looks,  and  all  that  can  take  the  sting 
from  pain.  And  thus,  the  very  night  on  which  Catherine  had 
died,  broken  down,  and  worn  out,  upon  a  strange  breast,  with 
a  feeless  doctor,  and  by  the  ray  of  a  single  candle,  the  heir  to 
the  fortunes  once  destined  to  her  son  wrestled  also  with  the 
grim  Tyrant,  who  seemed,  however,  scared  from  his  prey  by 
the  arts  and  luxuries  which  the  world  of  rich  men  raises  up  in 
defiance  of  the  grave. 

Arthur  was,  indeed,  very  seriously  injured;  one  of  his  ribs 
was  broken,  and  he  had  received  two  severe  contusions  on  the 
head.  To  insensibility  succeeded  fever,  followed  by  delirium. 
He  was  in  imminent  danger  for  several  days.  If  anything 
could  console  his  parents  for  such  an  affliction,  it  was  the 
thought  that,  at  least,  he  was  saved  from  the  chance  of  meet- 
ing Philip.  Mr.  Beaufort,  in  the  instinct  of  that  capricious 
and  fluctuating  conscience  which  belongs  to  weak  minds, 
which  remains  still,  and  drooping,  and  lifeless,  as  a  flag  on  a 
mast-head  during  the  calm  of  prosperity,  but  flutters,  and 
flaps,  and  tosses,  when  the  wind  blows  and  the  wave  heaves, 
thought  very  acutely  and  remorsefully  of  the  condition  of  the 
Mortons,  during  the  danger  of  his  own  son.  So  far,  indeed, 
from  his  anxiety  for  Arthur  monopolizing  all  his  care,  it  only 
sharpened  his  charity  towards  the  orphans;  for  many  a  man 
becomes  devout  and  good  when  he  fancies  he  has  an  immedi- 
ate interest  in  appeasing  Providence.  The  morning  after  Ar- 
thur's accident,  he  sent  for  Mr.  Blackwell.  He  commissioned 
him  to  see  that  Catherine's  funeral  rites  were  performed  with 
all  due  care  and  attention;  he  bade  him  obtain  an  interview 
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with  Philip,  and  assure  the  youth  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  good  and 
friendly  disposition  towards  him,  and  to  offer  to  forward  his 
views  in  any  course  of  education  he  might  prefer,  or  any  pro- 

jioil  he  might  adopt;  and  he  earnestly  counselled  the  lawyer 
to  employ  all  his  tact  and  delicacy  in  conferring  with  one  of 
so  proud  and  fiery  a  temper.  Mr.  Blackwell,  however,  had 
no  tact  or  delicat  y  to  employ:  he  went  to  the  house  of  mourn- 
ing, forced  his  way  to  Philip,  and  the  very  exordium  of  his 
harangue,  which  was  devoted  to  praises  of  the  extraordinary 

erosity  and  benevolence  of  his  employer,  mingled  with 
condescending  admonitions  towards  gratitude  from  Philip,  so 

sperated  the  boy,  that  Mr.  Blackwell  was  extremely  glad 
'tit  of  the  house  with  a  whole  skin.  He,  however,  did 
not  neglect  the  more  formal  part  of  his  mission;  but  communi- 
cated immediately  with  a  fashionable  undertaker,  and  gave 
orders  for  a  very  genteel  funeral.  He  thought  after  the  fune- 
ral that  Philip  would  be  in  a  less  excited  state  of  mind,  and 
more  likely  to  hear  reason;  he,  therefore,  deferred  a  second 
interview  with  the  orphan  till  after  that  event;  and,  in  the 
meanwhile,  despatched  a  letter  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  stating  that 
he  had  attended  to  his  instructions;  that  the  orders  for  the 
funeral  were  given;  but  that  at  present  Mr.  Philip  Morton's 
mind  was  a  little  disordered,  and  that  he  could  not  calmly 
iss  the  plans  for  the  future  suggested  by  Mr.  Beaufort. 
He  did  not  doubt,  however,  that  in  another  interview  all 
would  be  arranged  according  to  the  wishes  his  client  had  s<> 
nobly  conveyed  to  him.  Mr.  Beaufort's  conscience  on  this 
point  was  therefore  set  at  rest. 

It  was  a  dull,  close,  oppressive  morning,  upon  which  the 
remains  of  Catherine  Morton  were  consigned  to  tin;  grave. 
With  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  Philip  did  not  inter- 
fere; he  did  inquire  by  whose  orders  all  that  solemnity  of 
mutes,  and  coach'  i   black  plumes,  and  crape-bands,  was 

appointed.  If  his  vague  and  undeveloped  conjecture  as- 
cribed this  last  and  vain  attention  t<>  Robert  Beaufort,  >t 
neither  ied   the    sullen    resentment   he   felt   against    his 

uncle,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  conceive  that  he  had  a 

I  to  forbid  respect  to  the  dead,  though  he  mighl 
service  for  the  survivor.     Since  Mr.  Blackwell's  visit,  he  had 
remained  in  a  sort  of  apathy  or  torpor  which  seemed  to  the 
people  of  the   house  to  partake   rather  of  indifference  than 
woe. 

The  funeral  was  over;  and  Philip  had  returned  to  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  deceased;  and  now,  for  the  first 
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time,  he  set  himself  to  examine  what  papers,  &c,  she  had  left 
behind.  In  an  old  escritoire,  he  found,  first,  various  packets 
of  letters  in  his  father's  handwriting,  the  characters  in  many  of 
them  faded  by  time.  He  opened  a  few;  they  were  the  earliest 
love-letters.  He  did  not  dare  to  read  above  a  few  lines;  so 
much  did  their  living  tenderness  and  breathing,  frank,  hearty 
passion,  contrast  with  the  fate  of  the  adored  one.  In  those 
letters,  the  very  heart  of  the  writer  seemed  to  beat!  Now 
both  hearts  alike  were  stilled!  And  Ghost  called  vainly  unto 
Ghost! 

He  came,  at  length,  to  a  letter  in  his  mother's  hand,  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  dated  two  days  before  her  death.  He 
went  to  the  window  and  gasped  in  the  mists  of  the  sultry  air 
for  breath.  Below,  were  heard  the  noises  of  London;  the 
shrill  cries  of  itinerant  venders,  the  rolling  carts,  the  whoop 
of  boys  returned  for  a  while  from  school;  amidst  all  these  rose 
one  loud,  merry  peal  of  laughter,  which  drew  his  attention 
mechanically  to  the  spot  whence  it  came;  it  was  at  the  thres- 
hold of  a  public-house,  before  which  stood  the  hearse  that 
had  conveyed  his  mother's  coffin,  and  the  gay  undertakers, 
halting  there  to  refresh  themselves.  He  closed  the  window 
with  a  groan,  retired  to  the  farthest  corner  of  the  room,  and 
read  as  follows: — 

"My  dearest  Philip, — When  you  read  this,  I  shall  be  no 
more.  You  and  poor  Sidney  will  have  neither  father  nor 
mother,  nor  fortune,  nor  name.  Heaven  is  more  just  than 
man,  and  in  Heaven  is  my  hope  for  you.  You,  Philip,  are 
already  past  childhood;  your  nature  is  one  formed,  I  think,  to 
wrestle  successfully  with  the  world.  Guard  against  your  own 
passion,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to  the  obstacles  that  will 
beset  your  path  in  life.  And  lately,  in  our  reverses,  Philip, 
you  have  so  subdued  those  passions,  so  schooled  the  pride 
and  impetuosity  of  your  childhood,  that  I  have  contemplated 
your  prospects  with  less  fear  than  I  used  to  do,  even  when 
they  seemed  so  brilliant.  Forgive  me,  my  dear  child,  if  I  have 
concealed  from  you  my  state  of  health,  and  if  my  death  be  a 
sudden  and  unlooked-for  shock.  Do  not  grieve  for  me  too 
long.  For  myself,  my  release  is  indeed  escape  from  the 
prison-house  and  the  chain — from  bodily  pain  and  mental  tor- 
ture, which  may,  I  fondly  hope,  prove  some  expiation  for  the 
errors  of  a  happier  time.     For  I  did  err,  when,  even  from  the 

51  selfish  motives,  I  suffered  my  union  with  your  father  to 
remain  concealed,  and  thus  ruined  the  hopes  of  those  who 
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had  rights  upon  me  equal  even  to  his.    But,  O  Philip!  beware 
of  the  first  false  steps  into  deceit:  beware,  4  the  pas- 

sions, which  do  not  betray  their  fruit  till  years  and  years  after 
the  leaves  that  look  so  green  and  the  blossoms  that  seen. 
fair. 

"I  repeat  my  solemn  injunction — Do  not  grieve  for  me; 
but  strengthen  your  mind  and  heart  to  receive  the  charge  that 
I  now  confide  to  you — my  Sidney,  my  child,  your  brother! 
He  is  so  soft,  so  gentle;  he  has  been  so  dependent  for  very 
life  upon  me,  and  we  are  parted  now  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
He  is  with  strangers;  and — and — O  Philip,  Philip!  watch  over 
him  for  the  love  you  bear,  not  only  to  him,  but  to  me!  Be  to 
him  a  father  as  well  as  a  brother.  Put  your  stout  heart  a.urain>t 
the  world,  so  that  you  may  screen  him,  the  weak  child,  from 
its  malice.  He  has  not  your  talents  nor  strength  of  character; 
without  you,  he  is  nothing.  Live,  toil,  rise  for  his  sake  not 
less  than  your  own.  If  you  knew  how  this  heart  beats  as  I 
write  to  you,  if  you  could  conceive  what  comfort  I  take  for 
him  from  my  confidence  in  you,  you  would  feel  a  new  spirit — 
my  spirit — my  mother-spirit  ot  love,  and  forethought,  and 
•nter  into  you  while  you  read.     See  him  when  I  am 

i — comfort  and  soothe  him.  Happily  he  is  too  young  yet 
to  know  all  his  loss;  and  do  not  let  him  think  unkindly  of  me 
in   the  days  to  come,  for  he  is  a  child  now,  and  they  may 

son  his  mind  against  me  more  easily  than  they  can  yours. 
Think,  if  he  is  unhappy  hereafter,  he  may  forget  how  1  loved 
him,  he  may  curse  those  who  tfave  him  birth.  Forgive  me  all 
this,  Philip,  my  son,  and  heed  it  well. 

"And  dow,  where  you  find  this  letter,  you  will  see  a  key; 
it  opens  a  well  in  the  bureau  in  which  I  have  hoarded  my 
little  savings.  You  will  see  that  I  have  not  died  in  poverty. 
Take  what  there  is;  young  as  you  are*,  you  may  want  it  more 
now  than  hereafter.  But  hold  it  in  trust  for  your  brother  as 
well  as  yourself.  If  he  is  harshly  treated  and  you  will  go  and 
see  him,  and  you  will  remember  that  he  would  writhe  under 
what  you  might  scarcely  feel  ,  or  if  they  overtask  him  he  ; 
younji  to  work  yet  .  it  may  find  him  a  home  near  you.  Cod 
wati  h  over  and  guard  you  both!  You  are  orphans  now.  But 
Hi;  has  told  even  the  orphans  to  call  him  'Father!' 

When  he  had  read  this  letter,  Philip  Morton  fell  upon  his 
knees,  and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER   II. 

His  curse  !     Dost  comprehend  what  that  word  means? 
Shot  from  a  father's  angry  breath." 

James  Shirley":   The  Brothers. 

"  This  term  is  fatal,  and  affrights  me.'' — Ibid. 

"  Those  fond  philosophers  that  magnify 
Our  human  nature         *         *         * 
Conversed  but  little  wiih  the  world — they  knew  not 
The  fierce  vexation  of  community  I  " — Ibid. 

After  he  had  recovered  his  self-possession,  Philip  opened 
the  well  of  the  bureau,  and  was  astonished  and  affected  to 
find  that  Catherine  had  saved  more  than  ,£100.  Alas!  how 
much  must  she  have  pinched  herself  to  have  hoarded  this 
little  treasure!  After  burning  his  father's  love-letters,  and 
some  other  papers,  which  he  deemed  useless,  he  made  up  a 
little  bundle  of  those  trifling  effects  belonging  to  the  deceased, 
which  he  valued  as  memorials  and  relics  of  her,  quitted  the 
apartment,  and  descended  to  the  parlor  behind  the  shop.  On 
the  way  he  met  with  the  kind  servant,  and  recalling  the  grief 
that  she  had  manifested  for  his  mother  since  he  had  been  in 
the  house,  he  placed  two  sovereigns  in  her  hand.  "And  now," 
said  he,  as  the  servant  wept  while  he  spoke,  "now  1  can  bear 
to  ask  you  what  I  have  not  before  done.  How  did  my  poor 
mother  die?     Did  she  suffer  much? — or — or " 

"She  went  off  like  a  lamb,  sir,"  said  the  girl,  drying  her 
eyes.  'You  see  the  gentleman  had  been  with  her  all  the  day, 
and  she  was  much  more  easy  and  comfortable  in  her  mdin 
after  he  came." 

"The  gentleman!     Not  the  gentleman  I  found  here?" 

"Oh,  dear  no!  Not  the  pale  middle-aged  gentleman 
nurse  and  I  saw  go  down,  as  the  clock  struck  two.  But  the 
young,  soft-spoken  gentleman  who  came  in  the  morning,  and 
said  as  how  he  was  a  relation.  He  stayed  with  her  till  she 
slept;  and,  when  she  woke,  she  smiled  in  his  face — I  shall 
never  forget  that  smile — for  I  was  standing  on  the  other  side, 
as  it  might  be  here,  and  the  doctor  was  by  the  window,  pour- 
ing out  the  doctor's  stuff  in  the  glass;  and  so  she  looked  on 
the  young  gentleman,  and  then  looked  round  at  us  all,  and 
shook  her  head   very  gently,  but  did   not  speak.     And   the 
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gentleman  asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  she  took  both  his  hands 
and  kissed  them:  and  then  he  put  his  arms  round  and  raised 
her  up,  to  take  the  physic  like,  and  she  said  then,  'You  will 
never  forget  themV  and  he  said,  'Never.' — I  don't  know  what 
that  meant,  sir!" 

"Well,  well-  -go  on." 

"Ami  her  head  fell  back   on  his  buzzom,  and  she  looked 

so  happy;  and,  when  the  doctor  came  to  the  bedside,  

she  was  quite  gone." 

"And  the  stranger  had  my  post!  No  matter;  God  bless 
him— God  bless  him.     Who  was  he?  what  was  his  name?" 

"I  don't  know,  sir;  he  did  not  say.  He  stayed  after  the 
doctor  went,  and  cried  very  bitterly;  he  took  on  more  than 
vuu  did,  sir." 

'"-V 

"And  the  other  gentleman  came  just  as  he  was  a-going, 

and  they  did  not  seem  to  like  each  other;  for  I  heard    him 

through  the  wall,  as  nurse  and  I  were  in  the  next  room,  speak 

as  if  he  was  scolding;  but  he  did  not  stay  long." 

"Ami  has  never  been  seen  since'" 

"No,  sir!  Perhaps  missus  can  tell  you  more  about  him. 
But  won't  you  take  something,  sir?     Do — you  look  so  pale." 

Philip,  without  speaking,  pushed  her  gently  aside,  and 
went  slowly  down  the  stairs.  He  entered  the  parlor,  where 
two  or  three  children  were  seated,  playing  at  dominoes;  he 
despatched  one  for  their  mother,  the  mistress  of  the  shop, 
who  came  in,  and  dropped  him  a  courtesy,  with  a  very  grave, 
sad  face,  as  was  proper. 

"I  am  going  to  leave  your  house,  ma'am;  and  I  wish  to 
settle  any  little  arrears  of  rent,  &c." 

"0  sir!  don't  mention  it,"  said  the  landlady;  and,  as  she 
spok  took  a  piece  of  paper  from  her  bosom,  very  neatly 

folded,  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  "And  here,  sir,"  she  added, 
taking  from  the  same  depository  a  card, — "here  is  the  card 
left  by  the  gentleman  who  saw  to  the  funeral.  He  called  half 
an  hour  ago,  and  bade  me  say,  with  his  compliments,  that  he- 
would  wait  on  you  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock.  So  1  hope 
you  won't  go  yet:  for  I  think  he  means  to  settle  everything 
for  you;  he  said  as  much,  sir." 

Philip  glanced  over  the  card,  and  read,  "Mr.  G 
Blackwell.  Lincoln's  Inn."  His  brow  grew  dark — he  let  the 
card  fall  on  the  ground,  put  his  foot  on  it  with  a  quiet  scorn, 
and  muttered  to  himself,  "The  lawyer  shall  not  bribe  me  out 
of  my  curse!"  He  turned  to  the  total  of  the  bill — not  heavy, 
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for  poor  Catherine  had  regularly  defrayed  the  expense  of  her 
scanty  maintenance  and  humble  lodging — paid  the  money, 
and,  as  the  landlady  wrote  the  receipt,  he  asked,  "Who  was 
the  gentleman — the  younger  gentleman — who  called  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  my  mother  died?'' 

"Oh,  sir!  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  get  his  name.  Mr. 
Perkins  said  that  he  was  some  relation.  Very  odd  he  has 
never  been  since.  But  he'll  be  sure  to  call  again,  sir;  you 
had  much  better  stay  here." 

"No:  it  does  not  signify.  All  that  he  could  do  is  done. 
But  stay,  give  him  this  note,  if  he  should  call." 

Philip,  taking  the  pen  from  the  landlady's  hand,  hastily 
wrote  (while  Mrs.  Lacy  went  to  bring  him  sealing-wax  and  a 
light)  these  words: — 

"I  cannot  guess  who  you  are:  they  say  that  you  call  your- 
self a  relation;  that  must  be  some  mistake.  I  knew  not  that 
my  poor  mother  had  relations  so  kind.  But,  whoever  you  be, 
you  soothed  her  last  hours — she  died  in  your  arms;  and  if 
ever — years,  long  years  hence — we  should  chance  to  meet,  and 
I  can  do  anything  to  aid  another,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  and 
my  heart,  and  my  soul,  all  are  slaves  to  your  will.  If  you  be 
really  of  her  kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my  brother;  he  is  at 

,  with  Mr.  Morton.     If  you  can  serve  him,  my  mother's 

soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian  angel.  As  for  me,  I 
ask  no  help  from  any  one:  I  go  into  the  world,  and  will  carve 
out  my  own  way.  So  much  do  I  shrink  from  the  thought  of 
charity  from  others,  that  I  do  not  believe  I  could  bless  you  as 
I  do  now  if  your  kindness  to  me  did  not  close  with  the  stone 
upon  my  mother's  grave. 

"Philip." 

He  sealed  this  letter,  and  gave  it  to  the  woman. 

"Oh,  by  the  by,"  said  she,  "I  had  forgot;  the  Doctor  said 
that  if  you  would  send  for  him,  he  would  be  most  happy  to 
call  on  you,  and  give  you  any  advice." 

"Very  well." 

"And'  what  shall  T  say  to  Mr.  Blackwell?" 

"That  he  may  tell  his  employer  to  remember  our  last  in- 
terview." 

With  that,  Philip  took  up  his  bundle  and  strode  from  the 
house.  He  went  first  to  the  church-yard,  where  his  mother's 
remains  had  been  that  day  interred.  It  was  near  at  hand,  a 
quiet,  almost  a  rural,  spot.    The  gate  stood  ajar,  for  there  was 
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a  public  path  through  the  church-yard,  and  Philip  entered 
with  a  noiseless  tread.  It  was  then  near  evening;  the  sua  had 
broken  out  from  the  mists  of  the  earlier  day,  and  the  wester- 
ing rays  shone  bright  and  holy  upon  the  solemn  pla 

"Mother!   mother!"  1   the   orphan,    as   he   fell    p 

trate  before  that  fresh  green  mound:  "here — here  I  have  come 
to  repeat  my  oath,  to  swear  again  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
charge  you  have  intrusted  to  your  wretched  son!  And  at  this 
hour  1  dare  ask  if  there  be  on  t  nth  one  more  miserable 

and  forlorn?" 

words  to  this  effect  struggled  from  his  lips,  a  loud, 

ill  voice — the  cracked,  painful  voice  of  weak  age  wrestling 
with  strong  passion,  rose  close  at  hand. 

"Away,  reprobate!  thou  art  accursed!" 

Philip  started,  and  shuddered  as  if  the  words  were  ad- 
dressed to  himself,  and  from  the  grave.  But,  as  he  rose  on 
his  knee,  and  tossing  the  wild  hair  from  his  eyes,  looked  con- 
fusedly round,  he  saw,  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the  shadow 
of  the  wall,  two  forms:  the  one,  an  old  man  with  grey  hair, 
who  was  d  on  a  crumbling  wooden  tomb,  facing  the  set- 

\  sun;  the  other,  a  man  apparently  yet  in  the  vigor  of  life, 
appeared  bent  as  in  humble  supplication.  The  old  man's 
hands  were  outstretched  over  the  head  of  the  younger,  as  if 
suiting  terrible  action  to  the  terrible  words,  and,  after  a  mo- 
ment's pause — a  moment,  but  it  seemed  far  longer  to  Philip 
— there  was  heard  a  deep,  wild,  ghastly  howl  from  a  dog  that 
cowered  at  the  old  man's  feet;  a  howl,  perhaps,  of  fear  at  the 
passion  of  his  master,  which  the  animal  might  associate  with 
danger. 

tther!  father!"  said  the  suppliant,  reproachfully,  "your 
very  dog  rebukes  your  curse." 

"Be  dumb!    My  dog!     What  hast  thou  left  me  on  earth 
but  him?     Thou  hast  made  me  loathe  the  sight  of  friends,  for 
thou  hast  made  me  loathe  mine  own  name.    Thou  hast  cov< 
it  with  disgrace, — thou  hast  turned  mine  old  age  into  a  by- 
word,— thy  crimes  leave  me  solitary  in  the  midst  of  my  shame!" 

"It  is  many  years  since  we  met,  father;  we  may  never 
meet  again — shall  we  part  thus'" 

"  77ms,  aha!"  said  the  old  man,  in  a  tone  of  withering 
sarcasm:   "I  comprehend, — you  are  come  for  money!" 

At  this  taunt  the  son  started  as  if  stung  by  a  serpent; 
raised  his  head  to  its  full  height,  folded  his  arms,  and  re- 
plied,— 

"Sir,  you  wrong  me:  for  more  than  twenty  years  I   have 
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maintained  myself — no  matter  how,  but  without  taxing  you— 
and  now,  I  felt  remorse  for  having  suffered  you  to  discard  me, 
— now,  when  you  are  old  and  helpless,  and,  I  heard,  blind: 
and  you  might  want  aid,  even  from  your  poor,  good-for- 
nothing  son.  But  I  have  done.  Forget — not  my  sins,  but 
this  interview.  Repeal  your  curse,  father,  I  have  enough  on 
my  head  without  yours;  and  so — let  the  son  at  least  bless  the 
father  who  curses  him.     Farewell!" 

The  speaker  turned  as  he  thus  said,  with  a  voice  that 
trembled  at  the  close,  and  brushed  rapidly  by  Philip,  whom 
he  did  not,  however,  appear  to  perceive;  but  Philip,  by  the 
last  red  beam  of  the  sun,  saw  again  that  marked  storm-beaten 
face  which  it  was  difficult,  once  seen,  to  forget,  and  recognised 
the  stranger,  on  whose  breast  he  had  slept  the  night  of  his 
fatal  visit  to  R . 

The  old  man's  imperfect  vision  did  not  detect  the  depar- 
ture of  his  son,  but  his  face  changed  and  softened  as  the  latter 
strode  silently  through  the  rank  grass. 

"William!"  he  said  at  last,  gently;  "William!"  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  his  furrowed  cheeks;  '  Tny  son!"  but  that  son 
was  gone — the  old  man  listened  for  reply — none  came.  "He 
has  left  me — poor  William!— we  shall  never  meet  again;"  and 
he  sank  once  more  on  the  old  tombstone,  dumb,  rigid,  motion- 
less— an  image  of  Time  himself  in  his  own  domain  of  Graves. 
The  dog  crept  closer  to  his  master,  and  licked  his  hand. 
Philip  stood  for  a  moment  in  thoughtful  silence:  his  exclama- 
tion of  despair  had  been  answered  as  by  his  better  angel. 
There  was  a  being  more  miserable  than  himself;  and  the 
Accursed  would  have  envied  the  Bereaved! 

The  twilight  had  closed  in;  the  earliest  star — the  star  of 
Memory  and  Love,  the  Hesperus  hymned  by  every  poet  since 
the  world  began — was  fair  in  the  arch  of  heaven,  as  Philip 
quitted  the  spot,  with  a  spirit  more  reconciled  to  the  future, 
more  softened,  chastened,  attuned  to  gentle  and  pious 
thoughts,  than  perhaps  ever  yet  had  made  his  soul  dominant 
over  the  deep  and  dark  tide  of  his  gloomy  passions.  He  went 
thence  to  a  neighboring  sculptor,  and  paid  beforehand  for  a 
plain  tablet  to  be  placed  above  the  grave  he  had  left.  He  had 
just  quitted  that  shop,  in  the  same  street,  not  many  doors  re- 
moved from  the  house  in  which  his  mother  had  breathed  her 
last.  He  was  pausing  by  a  crossing,  irresolute  whether  to  re- 
pair at  once  to  the  home  assigned  to  Sidney,  or  to  seek  some 
shelter  in  town  for  that  night,  when  three  men  who  were  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  way  suddenly  caught  sight  of  him. 
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"There  he  is — there  he  is;  stop,  sir! — stop!" 

Philip  heard    these   words,  looked    up  and   recognized   the 
voice  and  the  person  of  Mr.  l'laskwilh ;   the  bookseller  was  ac 
companied  by  Mr.  Plimmins  and  a. sturdy,  ill-favored  stranger. 

A  nameless  feeling  of  tear,  rage,  and  disgust  seized  the  un- 
happy boy,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  ragged  vagabond  whis- 
pered to  him,  "Stump  it,  mycove;  that's  a  Bow  Street  runner." 

Then  there  shot  through  Philip's  mind  the  recollection 
of  the  money  he  had  seized,  though  but  to  dash  away:  was  he 
now — he,  still  to  his  own  conviction,  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
and  spotless  name — to  be  hunted  as  a  thief;  or,  at  the  best, 
what  right  over  his  person  and  his  liberty  had  he  given  to  his 
taskmaster?  Ignorant  of  the  law — the  law  only  seemed  to  him, 
as  it  ever  does  to  the  ignorant  and  the  friendless — a  Foe. 
Quicker  than  lightning  these  thoughts,  which  it  takes  so  many 
words  to  describe,  flashed  through  the  storm  and  darkness  of 
his  breast;  and  at  the  very  instant  that  Mr.  Plimmins  had  laid 
hands  on  his  shoulder  his  resolution  was  formed.  The  instinct 
of  self  beat  loud  at  his  heart.  With  a  bound — a  spring  that 
sent  Mr.  Plimmins  sprawling  in  the  kennel,  he  darted  across 
the  road,  and  fled  down  an  opposite  lane. 

"Stop  him!  stop!"  cried  the  bookseller,  and  the  officer 
rushed  after  him  with  almost  equal  speed.  Lane  after  lane, 
alley  after  alley,  fled  Philip;  dodging,  winding,  breathless, 
panting;  and  lane  after  lane,  alley  after  alley,  thickened  at  his 
heels  the  crowd  that  pursued.  The  idle  and  the  curious,  and 
the  officious, — ragged  boys,  ragged  men,  from  stall  ami  from 
cellar,  from  corner  and  from  crossing,  joined  in  that  delicious 
chase,  which  runs  down  young  Krror  till  it  sinks,  too  often, 
at  the  door  of  the  gaol  or  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  But  Philip 
slackened  not  his  pace;  he  began  to  distance  his  pursuers. 
He  was  now  in  a  street  which  they  had  not  yet  entered — a 
quiet  street,  with  few,  if  any,  shops.  Before  the  threshold  of 
a  better  kind  of  public  -house,  or  rather  tavern,  to  judge  by  its 
appearance,  lounged  two  men:  and  while  Philip  flew  on,  the 
cry  of  "Stop  him!"  had  changed  as  the  shout  passed  to  new 
voices,  into  "Stop  the  thief!*1 — that  cry  yet  howled  in  the  dis- 
tance. One  of  the  loungers  seized  him:  Philip,  desperate  and 
ferocious,  struck  at  him  with  all  his  force;  but  the  blow  was 
'  ely  felt  by  that  Herculean  frame. 

"Pish!"  said  the  man  scornfully;  "I  am  no  spy;  if  you 
run  from  justice,  1  would  help  you  to  a  sign-post." 

Struck  by  the  voire,  Philip  looked  at  the  speaker.  It  was 
the  voice  of  the  Accursed  Son. 
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"Save  me!  you  remember  me?"  said  the  orphan,  faintly. 

"Ah!  I  think  I  do;  poor  lad!     Follow  me — this  way!" 

The  stranger  turned  within  the  tavern,  passed  the  hall 
through  a  sort  of  corridor  that  led  into  a  back-yard  which 
opened  upon  a  nest  of  courts  or  passages. 

"You  are  safe  for  the  present;  I  will  take  you  where  you 
can  tell  me  all  at  your  ease — See!"  As  he  spoke  they  emerged 
into  an  open  street,  and  the  guide  pointed  to  a  row  of  hackney- 
coaches.    "Be  quick — get  in.     Coachman,  drive  fast  to 

Philip  did  not  hear  the  rest  of  the  direction. 

Our  story  returns  to  Sidney. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"  Nous  vous  mettrons  a  couvert, 
Rdpondit  le  pot  de  fer  : 
Si  quclque  mature  dure 
Vous  menace  d'aventure, 
Entre  deux  je  passerai, 
Et  du  coup  vous  sauvcrai. 
*  *  *  * 

Le  pot  de  terre  en  souffre  !  " — La  Fontaine.* 

"Sidney,  come  here,  sir!  What  have  you  been  at?  you 
have  torn  your  frill  into  tatters!  How  did  you  do  this?  Come, 
sir,  no  lies." 

"Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  not  my  fault.  I  just  put  my  head 
out  of  the  window  to  see  the  coach  go  by,  and  a  nail  caught 
me  here." 

"Why,  you  little  plague!  you  have  scratched  yourself — you 
are  always  in  mischief.  What  business  had  you  to  look  after 
the  coach?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Sidney,  hanging  his  head  ruefully. 

"  La,  mother!"  cried  the  youngest  of  the  cousins,  a  square- 
built,  ruddy,  coarse-featured  urchin,  about  Sidney's  age, — 
"La,  mother,  he  never  see  a  coach  in  the  street  when  we  are 
at  play  but  he  runs  arter  it." 

"After,  not  arter,"  said  Mr.  Roger  Morton,  taking  the 
pipe  from  his  mouth. 

"Why  do  you  go  after  the  coaches,  Sidney?"  said  Mrs. 
Morton;  "it  is  very  naughty;  you  will  be  run  over  some  day." 

*  We,  replied  the  Iron  Pot,  will  shield  you  :  should  any  hard  substance  menace  you  with 
danger,  I'll  intervene,  and  save  you  from  the  shock.  *  *  *  The  Earthen  Pot  was  th# 
sufferer  ' 
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"Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sidney,  who  during  the  whole  colloquy 
had  been  trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

••  'Yes,  ma'am,'  and  'no,  ma'am:'  you  have  no  more  man- 
ners than  a  cobbler's  boy." 

"  Don't  tease  the  child,  my  dear;  he  is  crying,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  more  authoritatively  than    usual.  >me   here,  my 

man!*'   and  the  worthy  uncle  took  him  in  his  lap  and  held  his 

ss  of  brandy-and -water  to  his  lips:  Sidney,  too  frightened 
to  refuse,  sipped  hurriedly,  keeping  his  large  eyes  fixed  on  his 
aunt,  as  children  do  when  they  fear  a  cuff. 

"You  spoil  the  boy  more  than  you  do  your  own  flesh  and 
blood,"  said   Mrs.    Morton,  greatly  displeased. 

Ibre  Tom,  the   youngest-born  before  described,  put  his 

mouth  to   his  mother's  ear.  ami  whispered  loud  enough  to  be 

heard  by  all, — "He  runs  arter  the  coach  'cause  he  thinks  his 

ma  may  be  in   it.     Who's  home-sick,  I  should  like  to  know? 

Baa!" 

The  boy  pointed  his  finger  over  his  mother's  shoulder,  and 
the  other  children  burst  into  a  loud  .Lri.urgle. 

"Leave  the  room,  all  of  you, — leave  the  room!"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  risin.  ly,  and  stamping  his  foot. 

The    children,    who   were    in    great    awe   of  their  father, 
huddled  ami  hustled  each  other  to  the  door;  but  Tom,  who 
bold  in  his  mother's  favor,  popped  his  head  through 
the  door-way,  and  cried.  "Good  bye,  little  home-sick!" 

A  sudden  slap  in  the  face  from  his  father  changed  his 
chuckle  into  a  very  different  kind  of  music,  and  a  loud  indig- 
nant sob  was  heard  without  for  some  moments  after  the  door 
was  closed. 

"If  that's  the  way  you  behave  to  your  children,  Mr.  Mor- 

.  I  vow  you  sha'n't  have  any  more  if  I  can  help  it.  Don't 
come  near  me— don't  touch  me!"  and  Mrs.  Morton  assumed 
the  resentful  air  of  offended  beauty. 

"Pshaw!"  growled  the  spouse,  and  he  reseated  himself 
and  resumed  his  pipe.  There  was  a  dead  silence.  Sidney 
crouched  near  his  uncle,  looking  very  pale.  Mrs.  Morton, 
who  was  knitting,  knitted  away  with  the  excited  energy  of  ner- 
vous irritation. 

"Ring  the  bell,  Sidney."  said  Mr.  Morton.  The  boy 
obeyed — the  parlor-maid  entered.  "Take  Master  Sidney  to 
his  room;  keep  the  boys  away  from  him,  and  give  him  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  jam,  Martha." 

"Jam,  indeed! — treat'  1  Mrs.  Morton. 

"jam,  Martha!"   repeated  the  uncle,  authoritatively. 
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"Treacle!"  reiterated  the  aunt. 

"Jam,  I  say!" 

"Treacle,  you  hear:  and  for  that  matter,  Martha  has  no 
jam  to  give!" 

The  husband  had  nothing  more  to  say. 

"Good  night,  Sidney;  there's  a  good  boy;  go  and  kiss 
your  aunt  and  make  your  bow;  and  I  say,  my  lad,  don't  mind 
those  plagues.  I'll  talk  to  them  to-morrow,  that  I  will;  no 
one  shall  be  unkind  to  you  in  my  house." 

Sidney  muttered  something,  and  went  timidly  up  to  Mrs. 
Morton.  His  look  so  gentle  and  subdued;  his  eyes  full  of 
tears;  his  pretty  mouth  which,  though  silent,  pleaded  so  elo- 
quently; his  willingness  to  forgive,  and  his  wish  to  be  forgiven, 
might  have  melted  many  a  heart  harder,  perhaps,  than  Mrs. 
Morton's.  But  there  reigned  what  are  worse  than  hardness, 
— prejudice  and  wounded  vanity — maternal  vanity.  His  con- 
trast to  her  own  rough,  coarse  children,  grated  on  her,  and 
set  the  teeth  of  her  mind  on  edge. 

"There,  child,  don't  tread  on  my  gown;  you  are  so  awk- 
ward: say  your  prayers,  and  don't  throw  off  the  counterpane! 
I  don't  like  slovenly  boys." 

Sidney  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth,  drooped,  and  vanished. 

"Now,  Mrs.  M.,"  said  Mr.  Morton  abruptly,  and  knocking 
out  the  ashes  of  his  pipe;  "now  Mrs.  M.,  one  word  for  all:  I 
have  told  you  that  1  promised  poor  Catherine  to  be  a  father 
to  that  child,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  see  him  so  snubbed. 
Why  you  dislike  him  1  can't  guess  for  the  life  of  me.  I  never 
saw  a  sweeter-tempered  child." 

"Go  on,  sir, — go  on:  make  your  personal  reflections  on 
your  own  lawful  wife.  They  don't  hurt  me — oh  no,  not  at 
all!  Sweet-tempered,  indeed;  I  suppose  your  own  children 
are  not  sweet-tempered?" 

"That's  neither  here  nor  there,"  said  Mr.  Morton:  "my 
own  children  are  such  as  God  made  them,  and  I  am  very  well 
satisfied." 

"Indeed,  you  may  be  proud  of  such  a  family;  and  to  think 
of  the  pains  I  have  taken  with  them,  and  how  I  have  saved 
you  in  nurses,  and  the  bad  times  I  have  had;  and  now,  to  find 
their  noses  put  out  of  joint  by  that  little  mischief-making  in- 
terloper— it  is  too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Morton;  you  will  break  my 
heart — that  you  will!" 

Mrs.  Morton  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes  and  sobbed. 

The  husband  was  moved:  he  gp,t  up  and  attempted  to  take 
her  hand.      "Indeed.  Margaret,  1  did  npt  mean  to  vex  you." 
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"And  I  who  have  been  such  a  fa — fai — faithful  wi — wi — 
wife,  and  brought  you  such  a  deal  of  mon — mon — money, 
and   ah1  '.id — stud — studied  your  interests;    many's  the 

time  when  you  have  been  fast  asleep,  that  I  have  sat  up  half 
the  night  men — men — mending  the  house  linen:  and  you  have 
not  been  the  same  man,  Roger,  since  that  boy  came!" 

"Well,  well!"  said  the  good  man.  quite  overcome,  and 
fairly  taking  her  round  the  w.Li>t  and  kissing  her;  "no  words 
between  us:  it  makes  life  quite  unpleasant.  If  it  pains  y< 
have  Sidney  here,  I  will  put  him  to  some  school  in  the  town, 
where  they'll  be  kind  to  him.  Only,  if  you  would,  Margaret, 
for  my  sake — old  girl!  come,  now!  there's  a  darling! — just  be 
more  tender  with  him.  You  see  he  frets  so  after  his  mother. 
Think  how  little  Tom  would  fret  if  he  was  away  from  you! 
Poor  little  Tom!" 

"La!  Mr.  Morton,  you  are  such  a  man! — there's  no  re- 
sisting your  ways!  You  know  how  to  come  over  me, — don't 
youi 

And  Mr^.  Morton  smiled  benignly,  as  she  escaped  from  his 
conjugal  arms  and  smoothed  her  cap. 

Peace  thus  restored,  Mr.  Morton  refilled  his  pipe,  and  the 
good  lady,  after  a  pause,  resumed,  in  a  very  mild,  conciliatory 
tone. — 

'Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  Roger,  that  vexes  me  with  that 
there  child.     He  is  so  deceitful,  and  he  does  tell  such  fibs!" 

ibs!  that  is  a  very  bad  fault,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  gravely. 
"  That  must  be  corrected." 

"It  it  the  other  day  that  I  saw  him  break  a  pane  of 

glass  in  the  shop;  and  when  I  taxed  him  with  it.  he  denied  it; 
— and  with  such  a  face!     I  can't  abide  story-tellin 

•'  Let  me  know  the  next  story  he  teils:  I'll  cure  him,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  sternly.      "  You  know  how   I   broke    Tom  of  it. 

re  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child.  And  when  I  promised  to 
be  kind  to  the  boy.  -A  1  <>urse  I  did  not  mean  that  I  was  not 
to  take  care  of  his  morals,  and  see  that  he  grew  up  an  honest 
man.      Tell  truth  and  shame  the  devil — that's  my  motto." 

Spoke  like  yourself.  Ro|  -aid  Mrs.  Morton. with  great 

animation.  "But  you  see  he  has  not  had  the  advantage  of 
such  a  father  as  you.  I  wonder  your  sister  don't  write  to  you. 
Some  people  malice  a  great  fuss  about  their  feelings;  but  out 
of  sight  out  of  mind.'' 

'  I  hope  she  is  not  ill.  Poor  Catherine!  she  looked  in  a 
very  bad  way  when  she  was  here."  said  Mr.  Morton;  and  he 
turned  uneasily  to  the  fireplace  and  sighed. 
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Hce  the  servant  entered  with  the  supper-tray,  and  the 
conversation  fell  upon  other  topics. 

Mrs.  Roger  Morton's  charge  against  Sidney  was,  alas!  too 
true.  He  had  acquired,  under  that  roof,  a  terrible  habit  of 
telling  stories.  He  had  never  incurred  that  vice  with  his 
mother,  because  then  and  there  he  had  nothing  to  fear;  now, 
he  had  everything  to  fear; — the  grim  aunt — even  the  quiet, 
kind,  cold,  austere  uncle — the  apprentices — the  strange  ser- 
vants— and,  oh!  more  than  all,  those  hard-eyed,  loud-laughing 
tormentors,  the  boys  of  his  own  age!  Naturally  timid,  severity 
made  him  actually  a  coward;  and  when  the  nerves  tremble, 
a  lie  sounds  as  surely  as,  when  I  vibrate  that  wire,  the  bell  at 
the  end  of  it  will  ring.  Beware  of  the  man  who  has  been 
roughly  treated  as  a  child. 

The  day  after  the  conference  just  narrated,  Mr.  Morton, 
who  was  subject  to  erysipelas,  had  taken  a  little  cooling  medi- 
cine. He  breakfasted,  therefore,  later  than  usual — after  the 
rest  of  the  family;  and  at  this  meal — pour  lui  soulager — he 
ordered  the  luxury  of  a  muffin.  Now  it  so  chanced,  that  he 
had  only  finished  half  the  muffin,  and  drunk  one  cup  of  tea, 
when  he  was  called  into  the  shop  by  a  customer  of  great  im- 
portance,— a  prosy  old  lady,  who  always  gave  her  orders  with 
remarkable  precision,  and  who  valued  herself  on  a  character 
for  affability,  which  she  maintained  by  never  buying  a  penny 
riband  without  asking  the  shopman  how  all  his  family  were, 
and  talking  news  about  every  other  family  in  the  place.  At  the 
time  Mr.  Morton  left  the  parlor,  Sidney,  and  Master  Tom  were 
therein,  seated  on  two  stools,  and  casting  up  division  sums  on 
their  respective  slates — a  point  of  education  to  which  Mr.  Mor- 
ton attended  with  great  care.  As  soon  as  his  father's  back 
was  turned,  Master  Tom's  eyes  wandered  from  the  slate  to  the 
muffin,  as  it  leered  at  him  from  the  slop-basin.  Never  did 
Pythian  sibyl,  seated  above  the  bubbling  spring,  utter  more 
oracular  eloquence  to  her  priest,  than  did  that  muffin — at  least 
the  parts  of  it  yet  extant — utter  to  the  fascinated  senses  of 
Master  Tom.  First  he  sighed;  then  he  moved  round  on  his 
stool;  then  he  got  up;  then  he  peered  at  the  muffin  from  a 
respectful  distance;  then  he  gradually  approached,  and  walked 
round,  and  round,  and  round  it — his  eyes  getting  bigger  and 
bigger;  then  he  peeped  through  the  glass-door  into  the  shop, 
and  saw  his  father  busily  engaged  with  the  old  lady;  then  he 
began  to  calculate  and  philosophise, — perhaps  his  father  had 
done  breakfast;  perhaps  he  would  not  come  back  at  all;  if  he 
came  back,  he  would  not  miss  one  corner  of  the  muffin;  and 
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if  he  did  miss  it,  why  should  Tom  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
it?  As  he  thus  communed  with  himself,  he  drew  nearer  into 
the  fatal  vortex,  and  at  last,  with  a  desperate  plunge,  he 
seized  the  triangular  temptation: 

"  And  ere  a  man  had  power  to  say  '  Behold  ! ' 
The  jaws  of  Thomas  had  devoured  it  up." 

Sidney,  disturbed  from  his  studies  by  the  agitation  of  his 
companion,  witnessed  this  proceeding  with  great  and  con- 
scientious alarm.     "O  Tom!"  said  he,  "what  will  your  papa 

sayr 

"Look  at  that!"  said  Tom,  putting  his  fist  under  Sidney's 
reluctant  nose.  "If  father  misses  it,  you'll  say  the  cat  took  it. 
If  you  don't — my  eve!  what  a  wapping  I'll  give  you!" 

Here    Mr.    Morton's  voice   was  heard,    wishing   the  lady 

"Good  morning!"  and  Master  Tom,  thinking  it  better  to  leave 

the  credit  of  the  invention  solely  to  Sidney,  whispered— "Say 

I'm   gone   up-stairs   for  my  pockethanker,"  and   hastily  ab- 

nded. 

Mr.  Morton,  already  in  a  very  bad  humor,  partly  at  the 
effects  of  the  cooling  medicine,  partly  at  the  suspension  of  his 
breakfast,  stalked  into  the  parlor.  His  tea — the  second  cup 
already  poured  out — was  cold.  He  turned  towards  the  muffin, 
and  missed  the  lost  piece  at  a  glance. 

"Who  has  been  at  my  muffin?"  said  he,  in  a  voice  that 
seemed  to  Sidney  like  the  voice  he  had  always  supposed  an 
ogre  to  possess.     "Have  you,  Master  Sidney?'' 
"  N — n — no,  sir;  indeed,  sir!" 
"Then  Tom  has.     Where  is  he?" 
"(lone  up-stairs  for  his  handkerchief,  sir." 
"Did  he  take  my  muffin?     Speak  the  truth!" 
"No,  sir;  it  was  the — it  was  the — the  cat,  sir!" 
"O  you  wicked,  wicked  boy!"  cried   Mrs.    Morton,   who 
had  followed   her  husband  into  the  shop;  "the  cat  kittened 
last  night,  and  is  locked  up  in  the  coal-cellar!" 

ome  here,  Master  Sidney!  No!— first  go  down,  Mar- 
garet, and  see  if  the  cat  is  in  the  cellar:  it  might  have  got  out, 
Mrs.  M.,"  said  Mr.  Morton,  just  even  in  his  wrath. 

Mrs.  Morton  went,  and  there  was  a  dead  silence,  except  in- 
deed in  Sidney's  heart,  which  beat  louder  than  a  clock  ticks. 
Mr.  Morton,  meanwhile,  went  to  a  little  cupboard;— while  still 
there,  Mrs.  Morton  returned;  the  cat  was  in  the  cellar — the 
key  turned  on  her — in  no  mood  to  eat  muffins,  poor  thing!^ 
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she  would  not  even  lap  her  milk! — like  her  mistress,  she  had 
had  a  very  bad  time! 

"Now  come  here,  sir!"  said  Mr.  Morton,  withdrawing 
himself  from  the  cupboard,  with  a  small  horsewhip  in  his 
hand,  "1  will  teach  you  how  to  speak  the  truth  in  future! 
Confess  that  you  have  told  a  lie!" 

"Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  lie!  Pray — pray  forgive  me;  but  Tom 
made  me!" 

"What!  when  poor  Tom  is  up-stairs?  worse  and  worse!" 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes.  "What  a 
viper!" 

"For  shame,  boy, — for  shame!  Take  that — and  that — and 
that " 

Writhing — shrinking,  still  more  terrified  than  hurt,  the 
poor  child  cowered  beneath  the  lash. 

"Mamma! — mamma!"  he  cried  at  last,  "Oh  why — why  did 
you  leave  me?" 

At  these  words  Mr.  Morton  stayed  his  hand,  the  whip  fell 
to  the  ground. 

"Yet  it  is  all  for  the  boy's  good,"  he  muttered.  "There, 
child,  I  hope  this  is  the  last  time.  There,  you  are  not  much 
hurt.      Zounds,  don't  cry  so!" 

"He  will  alarm  the  whole  street,"  said  Mrs.  Morton;  "I 
never  see  such  a  child!  Here,  take  this  parcel  to  Mrs.  Bir- 
nie's — you  know  the  house — only  next  street,  and  dry  your 
eyes  before  you  get  there.  Don't  go  through  the  shop;  this 
way  out." 

She  pushed  the  child,  still  sobbing  with  a  vehemence  that 
she  could  not  comprehend,  through  the  private  passage  into 
the  street,  and  returned  to  her  husband. 

"You  are  convinced  now,  Mr.  M.?" 

"Pshaw!  ma'am;  don't  talk.  But,  to  be  sure,  that's  how 
I  cured  Tom  of  fibbing. — The  tea's  as  cold  as  a  stone!" 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Le  bien  nous  le  faisons  :  le  mat  c'est  la  Fortune. 
On  a  toujours  raison,  lc  Destin  toujours  tort."  * 

—La  Fontaine. 

Upon  the  early  morning  of  the  day  commemorated  by  the 
historical  events  of  our  last  chapter,  two  men  were  deposited 
by  a  branch  coach  at  the  inn  of  a  hamlet  about  ten  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Roger  Morton  resided. 
Though  the  hamlet  was  small,  the  inn  was  large,  for  it  was 
placed  close  by  a  huge  finger-post  that  pointed  to  three  great 
roads:  one  led  to  the  town  before  mentioned;  another,  to  the 
heart  of  a  manufacturing  district;  and  a  third,  to  a  populous 
sea-port.  The  weather  was  fine,  and  the  two  travellers  or- 
dered breakfast  to  be  taken  into  an  arbor  in  the  garden,  as 
well  as  the  basins  and  towels  necessary  for  ablution.  The 
elder  of  the  travellers  appeared  to  be  unequivocally  foreign; 
you  would  have  guessed  him  at  once  for  a  German.  He  wore, 
what  was  then  very  uncommon  in  this  country,  a  loose,  brown 
linen  Mouse,  buttoned  to  the  chin,  with  a  leathern  belt,  into 
which  were  stuck  a  German  meerschaum  and  a  tobacco-pouch. 
He  had  very  long  flaxen  hair,  false  or  real,  that  streamed  half- 
way down  his  back,  large  light  mustaches,  and  a  rough,  sun- 
burnt complexion,  which  made  the  fairness  of  the  hair  more 
remarkable.  He  wore  an  enormous  pair  of  green  spectacles, 
and  complained  much,  in  broken  English,  of  the  weakness  of 
his  eyes.  All  about  him,  even  to  the  smallest  minutiae,  indi- 
cated the  German;  not  only  the  large  muscular  frame-,  the 
broad  feet,  and  vast  though  well-shaped  hands,  but  the  brooch 
— evidently  purchased  of  a  Jew  in  some  great  fair — stuck  os- 
tentatiously and  superfluously  into  his  stock:  the  quaint,  droll- 
looking  carpet  bag,  which  he  refused  to  trust  t<>  the  boots; 
and  the  great,  massive,  dingy  ring  which  he  wore  on  his  1 
linger.  The  other  was  a  slender,  remarkably  upright  and 
sinewy  youth,  in  a  blue  frock,  over  which  was  thrown  a  large 
cloak,  a  travelling  cap,  with  a  shade  that  concealed  all  of  the 
upper  part  of  his  \a>  e,  except  a  dark  quick  eve,  of  uncommon 
tire,  and  a  shawl  handkerchief,  which  was  equally  useful  in 

*  The  Good,  we  effect  ourselves :  the  Evil  is  the  handiwork  of  Fortune.     Morula  arc  at* 
ways  in  the  right,  Destiny  always  in  the  wrong. 
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concealing  the  lower  part  of  the  countenance.  On  descending 
from  the  coach,  the  German,  with  some  difficulty,  made  the 
ostler  understand  that  he  wanted  a  post-chaise  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour;  and  then,  without  entering  the  house,  he  and  his 
friend  strolled  to  the  arbor.  While  the  maid-servant  was 
covering  the  table  with  bread,  butter,  tea,  eggs,  and  a  huge 
round  of  beef,  the  German  was  busy  in  washing  his  hands, 
and  talking  in  his  national  tongue  to  the  young  man,  who  re- 
turned no  answer.  But  as  soon  as  the  servant  had  completed 
her  operations,  the  foreigner  turned  round,  and  observing  her 
eyes  fixed  on  his  brooch  with  much  female  admiration,  he 
made  one  stride  to  her. 

"Der  Teufel,  my  goot  Madchen — but  you  are  von  var — 
pretty — vat  you  call  it;"  and  he  gave  her,  as  he  spoke,  so 
hearty  a  smack  that  the  girl  was  more  flustered  than  flattered 
by  the  courtesy. 

"Keep  yourself  to  yourself,  sir!"  said  she,  very  tartly, — 
for  chambermaids  never  like  to  be  kissed  by  a  middle-aged 
gentleman  when  a  younger  one  is  by:  whereupon  the  German 
replied  by  a  pinch, — it  is  immaterial  to  state  the  exact  spot  to 
which  that  delicate  caress  was  directed.  But  this  last  offence 
was  so  inexpiable,  that  the  "madchen"  bounced  off  with  a 
face  of  scarlet,  and  a  "Sir,  you  are  no  gentleman— that's  what 
you  arn't!"  The  German  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  arbor, 
and  followed  her  with  a  loud  laugh;  then,  drawing  himself  in 
again,  he  said,  in  quite  another  accent,  and  in  excellent  Eng- 
lish, '"There,  Master  Philip,  we  have  got  rid  of  the  girl  for  the 
rest  of  the  morning,  and  that's  exactly  what  1  wanted  to  do — 
women's  wits  are  confoundedly  sharp.  Well,  did  I  not  tell 
you  right,  we  have  baffled  all  the  bloodhounds!" 

"And  here,  then,  Gawtrey,  we  are  to  part,"  said  Philip, 
mournfully. 

"I  wish  you  would  think  better  of  it,  my  boy,"  returned 
Mr.  Gawtrey,  breaking  an  egg;  "how  can  you  shift  for  your- 
self— no  kith  nor  kin,  not  even  that  important  machine  for 
giving  advice  called  a  friend — no,  not  a  friend,  when  I  am 

gone?     I  foresee  how  it  must  end.     [D it,  salt  butter,  by 

Jove!"] 

"If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  as  I  have  told  you  again  and 

i  in,  perhaps  I  might  pin  my  fate  to  yours.    But  my  brother!" 

"There  it  is,  always  wrong  when  we  act  from  our  feelings 
My  whole    life,    which    some    day  or   other  I    will    tell   you, 
proves  that.     Your  brother — bah!  is  he  not  very  well  off  with 
his  own  uncle  and  aunt! — plenty  to  eat  and  drink,  I  dare  say. 
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Come,  man,  you  must  be  as  hungry  as  a  hawk — a  slice  of  the 
beef?  Let  well  alone,  and  shift  for  yourself.  What  good  can 
you  do  your  brother'" 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  must  sec  him;    I  have  sworn  it." 

"Well,  go  and  see  him,  and  then  strike  across  the  country 
to  me.      1  will  wait  a  day  for  you, — there,  now!" 

"But  tell  me  first,"  said  Philip,  very  earnestly,  and  fixing 
his  dark  eyes  on  his  companion, — "tell  me — yes,  I  must  speak 
frankly — tell  me,  you  who  would  link  my  fortune  with  your 
own, — tell  me,  what  and  who  are  you?" 

1  .  ;\vtrey  looked  up. 

"What  do  you  suppose?"  said  he,  drily. 

"I  fear  to  suppose  anything,  lest  I  wrong  you:  but  the 
strange  place  to  which  you  took  me  the  evening  on  which 
you  saved  me  from  pursuit,  the  persons  I  met  there " 

"Well-dressed,  and  very  civil  to  you?" 
'True!  but  with  a  certain  wild  looseness  in  their  talk  that 
But  /  have  no  right  to  judge  others  by  mere  appear- 


ance.    Nor  is  it  this  that  has  made  me  anxious,  and,  if  you 

will,  suspicious." 

"What  then?" 

"Your  dress — your  disguise." 

"  Disguised  yourself! — ha!  ha! — Behold  the  world'scharity! 
By  from  some  danger,  some  pursuit,  disguised— you,  who 
hold  yourself  guiltless — I  do  the  same,  and  you  hold  me  crimi- 
nal— a  robber,  perhaps — a  murderer  it  may  be!  I  will  tell 
you  what  I  am:  I  am  a  son  of  Fortune,  an  adventurer;  I  live 
by  my  wits — so  do  poets  and  lawyers,  and  all  the  charlatans 
of  the  world;  I  am  a  charlatan — a  chameleon.  'Each  man  in 
his  time  plays  many  parts;'  1  play  any  part  in  which  Money, 
the  Arch- Manager,  promises  me  a  livelihood.  Are  you  satis- 
fied5" 

"Perhaps,"  answered  the  boy,  sadly,  "when  I  know  more 
of  the  world,  I  shall  understand  you  better.    Strange — strange, 
that  you,  out  of  all  men,  should  have  been  kind  to  me  in  dis- 
ss!" 

"Not  at  all  strange.  Ask  the  beggar  whom  he  gets  tin-  most 
pence  from — the  fine  lady  in  her  carriage — the  beau  smelling 
of  Bau  de  Cologne?  Pish!  the  people  nearest  to  being  beg- 
gars themselves  keep  the  beggar  alive.  You  were  friendless, 
ami  the  man  who  has  all  earth  for  a  foe  befriends  you.  It  is 
the  way  of  the  world,  sir, — the  way  of  the  world.  Come,  eat 
while  you  can,  this  time  next  year  you  may  have  no  beef  to 
your  bread." 
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Thus  masticating  and  moralising  at  the  same  time,  Mr. 
Gawtrey  at  last  finished  a  breakfast  that  would  have  astonished 
the  whole  Corporation  of  London;  and  then  taking  out  a  large 
old  watch,  with  an  enamelled  back — doubtless,  more  German 
than  its  master — he  said,  as  he  lifted  up  his  carpet-bag,  "I 
must  be  off — tempus  fi/git,  and  I  must  arrive  just  in  time  to 
nick  the  vessels.  Shall  get  to  Ostend,  or  Rotterdam,  safe  and 
snug;  thence  to  Paris.  How  my  pretty  Fan  will  have  grown! 
Ah,  you  don't  know  Fan — make  you  a  nice  little  wife  one  of 
these  days!  Cheer  up,  man,  we  shall  meet  again.  Be  sure  of 
it;  and  hark  ye,  that  strange  place,  as  you  call  it,  where  I 
took  you, — you  can  find  it  again?" 

"Not  I." 

"Here,  then,  is  the  address.  Whenever  you  want  me,  go 
there,  ask  to  see  Mr.  Gregg — old  fellow  with  one  eye,  you 
recollect — shake  him  by  the  hand  just  so — you  catch  the  trick 
— practise  it  again.  No,  the  forefinger  thus,  that's  right.  Say 
'blater, '  no  more — 'blater;' — stay,  I  will  write  it  down  for 
you;  and  then  ask  for  William  Gawtrey 's  direction.  He  will 
give  it  you  at  once,  without  questions — these  signs  understood; 
and  if  you  want  money  for  your  passage,  he  will  give  you  that 
also,  with  advice  into  the  bargain.  Always  a  warm  welcome 
with  me.  And  so  take  care  of  yourself,  and  good-bye.  I  see 
my  chaise  is  at  the  door." 

As  he  spoke,  Gawtrey  shook  the  young  man's  hand  with 
cordial  vigor,  and  strode  off  to  his  chaise,  muttering, — ' '  Money 
well  laid  out — fee  money;  I  shall  have  him,  and,  Gad,  I  like 
him, — poor  devil!" 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  He  is  a  cunning  coachman  that  can  turn  well  in  a  narrow  room." 

— Old  Play  :  from  Lamb's  Specimens. 

"  Here  arc  two  pilgrims, 
And  neither  knows  one  footstep  of  the  way." 

— HEYWOOD's  Duckess  of  Suffolk.     Ibid. 

The  chaise  had  scarce  driven  from  the  inn-door,  when  a 
coach  stopped  to  change  horses  on  its  last  stage  to  the  town 
to  which  Philip  was  bound.  The  name  of  the  destination,  in 
gilt  letters  on  the  coach-door,  caught  his  eye,  as  he  walked 
from  the  arbor  towards  the  road,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
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was  seated  as  the  fourth  pa!  r  in  the  "Nelson   Slow  and 

Sure."     Prom   under  the  shade  of  his  cap,  he  darted   that 
quick,  quiet  glance,  which  a  man  who  hunts,  or  is  huntei 
in  other  words,  who  observes,  or  slums, — soon  acquin 

his  left  hand  sat  a  young  woman  in  a  cloak  lined  with  yellow; 

had  taken  off  her  bonnet  and  pinned  it  to  the  roof  of  the 

h,  and   looked  fresh   and   pretty  in   a   silk    handkerchief, 

which  she  had   tied   round   her  head,  probably  to  serve  as  a 

night-cap  during  the  drowsy  length  of  the  journey.     ( opposite 

to  her   was  a  middle-aged   man   of   pale   complexion,  and    a 

grave,  pensive,   studious  expression  of  face:  and  vis-it-vis  to 

Philip  sat  an  over-dressed,  showy,  very  good-looking  man  of 

about  two  or  three-and-forty.      This  gentleman   wore  auburn 

whiskers,  which  met  at  the  chin:  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  gold 

1;  a  velvet    waistcoat,    across    which,    in    various    folds, 

hung  a  golden  chain,  at  the  end  of  which  dangled  an  eye-glass, 

that  from  time  to  time  he  screwed,  as  it  were,  into  his  right 

he    wore,  also,    a   blue    silk    stock,    with    a    frill    much 

crumpled;  dirty  kid  gloves,  and  over  his  lap  lay  a  cloak  lined 

with  red  silk.     As  Philip  glanced  towards  this  personage,  the 

latter   fixed   his  glass  also  at   him,  with   a  scrutinising   stare, 

which  drew  fire  from  Philip's  dark  The  man  drop] 

and  said  in  a  half  provincial,  half  haw-haw  tone, 
like  tin  exquisite  of  a  minor  theatre.  "Pawdon  me,  and 

split    It  J  therewith    stretching    himself    between    Philip's 

limbs,  in  the  approved  fashion  of  inside  passengers.    A  yt 
man  in  a  white  great-coat  now  came  to  the  dour  with  a  glass 
of  warm  sherry  and  water. 

"\  on  must  take  this — you  must  now;  it  will  keep  the  cold 
out,"    the  day  was  broiling,    said  he  to  the  young  woman. 

"C.racious  me!"  was  the  answer,  "but  1  never  drink  wine 
of  a  morning,  James;  it  will  get  into  my  head." 

"Tooblige  vie/"  said  the  yoting  man,  sentimentally;  whi 
upon  the  young  lady  took  the  glass,  and  looking  very  kindly 
at  her  Ganymede,  said,  "Your  health!"  and  sipped,  and  made 
a  wry  face — then  she  looked  at  the  passengers,  tittered,  and 
said,  "I  can't  bear  wine!"  ami  so.  very  slowly  and  daintily, 
sipped  up  the  rest.  A  silent  and  expressive  squeeze  of  the 
hand,  on  returning  the   .  rewarded   the  young  man,  and 

ed  the  salutary  effect  of  his  prescription. 

"Ail  right!"  cried  the  coachman:  the  ostler  twitched  the 
cloths  from  the  leaders,  and  away  went  the  "Nelson  Slow 
and  Sure,"  with  as  much  pretension  as  if  it  had  meant  to  do 
the  ten  miles  in  an  hour.      The  pale  gentleman  took  from  his 
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waistcoat-pocket  a  little  box  containing  gum-arabic,  and  having 
inserted  a  couple  of  morsels  between  his  lips,  he  next  drew 
forth  a  little  thin  volume,  which  from  the  manner  the  lines 
were  printed  was  evidently  devoted  to  poetry. 

The  smart  gentleman,  who  since  the  episode  of  the  sherry 
and  water  had  kept  his  glass  fixed  upon  the  young  lady,  now 
said,  with  a  genteel  smirk, — "That  young  gentleman  seems 
very  attentive,  miss!" 

"He  is  a  very  good  young  man,  sir,  and  takes  great  care 
of  me." 

"Not  your  brother,  miss, — eh?" 

"La,  sir! — why  not?" 

"No  faumily  likeness — noice-looking  fellow  enough!  But 
your  oiyes  and  mouth — ah,  miss!" 

Miss  turned  away  her  head,  and  uttered  with  pert  viva- 
city— 

"I  never  likes  compliments,  sir!  But  the  young  man  is 
not  my  brother." 

"A  sweetheart, — eh?  Oh  fie,  miss!  Haw!  haw!"  and  the 
auburn-whiskered  Adonis  poked  Philip  in  the  knee  with  one 
hand,  and  the  pale  gentleman  in  the  ribs  with  the  other.  The 
latter  looked  up,  and  reproachfully;  the  former  drew  in  his 
legs,  and  uttered  an  angry  ejaculation. 

"Well,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  in  a  sweetheart,  is  there?" 

"None  in  the  least,  ma'am;  I  advoise  you  to  double  the 
dose.  We  often  hear  of  two  strings  to  a  bow.  Daun't  you 
think  it  would  be  noicer  to  have  two  beaux  to  your  string?" 

As  he  thus  wittily  expressed  himself,  the  gentleman  took 
off  his  cap,  and  thrust  his  fingers  through  a  very  curling  and 
comely  head  of  hair;  the  young  lady  looked  at  him  with  evi- 
dent coquetry,  and  said,  "How  you  do  run  on,  you  gentle- 
men!" 

"1  may  well  run  on,  miss,  as  long  as  I  run  aufter  you," 
was  the  gallant  reply. 

Here  the  pale  gentleman,  evidently  annoyed  by  being 
talked  across,  shut  his  book  up,  and  looked  round.  His  eye 
rested  on  Philip,  who,  whether  from  the  heat  of  the  day  or 
from  the  forgetfulness  of  thought,  had  pushed  his  cap  from 
his  brows;  and  the  gentleman,  after  staring  at  him  for  a  few 
moments  with  iireat  earnestness,  sighed  so  heavily  that  it  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  all  the  passengers. 

"Are  you  unwell,  sir?"  asked  the  young  lady,  compas- 
sionately. 

"A  little  pain  in  my  side,  nothing  more!" 
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"Chaunge  plauces  with  me,  sir,"  cried  the  Lothario, 
officiously.  w  do]"     The  pale  gentleman,  after  a  short 

hesitation,  and  a  bashful  excuse,  accepted  the  proposal.  In 
a  few  moments  the  young  lady  and  the  beau  were  in  deep  and 
whispered  conversation,  their  heads  turned  towards  the  win- 
The  pale  gentleman  continued  to  gaze  at  Philip,  till  the 
latter,  perceiving  the  notice  he  excited,  colored,  and  replaced 
his  cap  over  his  face. 

"Are  you   going  to  N ?"  asked  the  gentleman,  in   a 

gentle,  timid  voice. 

"Is  it  the  first  time  you  have  ever  been  there'" 

returned  Philip,  in  a  voice  that  spoke  surprise  and 
distaste  at  his  neighbor's  curiosity. 

"Forgive  me."  said  the  gentleman,  shrinking  back;  "but 
you  remind  me  of — of — a  family  I  once  knew  in  the  town. 
Do  you  know — the — the  Mortons?" 

One  in  Philip's  situation,  with,  as  he  supposed,  the  officers 
istice  in  his  track,    for  Gawtrey.  for  reasons  of  his  own. 
rather  encouraged  than  allayed  his  fears,    might  well  be  - 
picious.    He  replied,  therefore,  shortly,  "I  am  quite  astra' 
to  the  town,"  and  ensconced  himself  in  the  corner,  as   il 
take  a  nap.      Alas!  that  answer  was  one  of  the  many  ob>ta- 
eles  he  was  doomed  to  build  up  between  himself  and  a  fairer 
fate. 

The  gentleman  sighed  again,  and  never  spoke  more  to  the 
end  of  the  journey.  When  the  coach  halted  at  the  inn — the 
same  inn  which  had  before  given  its  shelter  to  poor  Catherine 
— the  young  man  in  the  white  coat  opened  the  door,  and 
offered  his  arm  to  the  young  lady. 

"Do  you  make  any  stay  here,  >irv'  said  she  to  the  beau, 
as  she  unpinned  her  bonnet  from  the  roof. 

"Perhaps  so:  I  am  waiting  for  my  phe-oton,  which  my  fael- 
low  is  to  bring  down — tauking  a  little  tour." 

"We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  the  voting 
lady,  on  whom  the  phe-^ton  completed  the  effect  produ 
by  the  gentleman's  previous  gallantries:    and   with   that  she 

ped  into  his  hand  a  very  neat  card,  on  which  was  print 
"Wavers  and  Snow,  Staymakers,   High  Street." 

The  beau  put  the  card  gracefully  into  his  pocket — leaped 
from  the  coach — nudged  aside  his  rival  of  the  white  coat,  and 
offered  his  arm  to  the  lady,  who  leaned  on  it  affectional 
she  descended. 

'This  gentleman  has  been  so  perlite  to  me,  James,"  said 
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she.  James  touched  his  hat;  the  beau  clapped  him  on  the 
shoulder — "Ah!  you  are  not  a  hauppy  man — are  you!  Oh 
no,  not  at  all  a  hauppy  man! — Good  day  to  you!  Guard, 
that  hat-box  is  mine!" 

While  Philip  was  paying  the  coachman,  the  beau  passed, 
and  whispered  him — 

"Recollect  old  Gregg — anything  on  the  lay  here — don't 
spoil  my  sport  if  we  meet!"  and  bustled  off  into  the  inn,  whis- 
tling "God  save  the  king!" 

Philip  started,  then  tried  to  bring  to  mind  the  faces  which 
he  had  seen  at  the  "strange  place,"  and  thought  he  reca 
the  features  of  his  fellow-traveller.    However,  he  did  not  si 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  but  inquired  the  way  to  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's house,  and  thither  he  now  proceeded. 

He  was  directed,  as  a  short  cut,  down  one  of  thi 
passages  at  the  entrance  of  which  posts  are  placed,  as  an  in- 
dication that  they  are  appropriated  solely  to  foot-^passengc  is. 
A  dead  white  wail,  which  sereened  the  garden  of  the  ph_\si- 
cian  of  the  place,  ran  on  one  side;  a  high  fence  to  a  nursery- 
ground  was  on  the  other;  the  passage  was  lonely,  for  it  was 
now  the  hour  when  few  persons  walk  either  for  business  or 
pleasure  in  a  provincial  town,  and  no  sound  was  heard  save 
the  fall  of  his  own  step  on  the  broad  flag-stones.  At  the 
end  of  the  passage  in  the  main  street  to  which  it  led,  he  saw- 
already  the  large,  smart,  showy  shop,  with  the  hot  sun  shining 
full  on  the  gilt  letters  that  conveyed  to  the  eyes  of  the  cus- 
tomer the  respectable  name  of  "Morton" — when  suddenly, 
the  silence  was  broken  by  choked  and  painful  sobs.  He 
turned,  and  beneath  a  compo  portico,  jutting  from  the  wall, 
which  adorned  the  physician's  door  he  saw  a  child  seate< 
the  stone  steps  weeping  bitterly — a  thrill  shot  through  Philip's 
heart!  Did  lie  recognize,  disguised  as  it  was  by  pain  and 
sorrow,  that  voice?  He  paused,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
(  hild's  shoulder:  "( >h,  don't — don't— pray  don't — I  amgoing. 
1  am,  indeed!"  cried  the  child,  quailing,  and  still  keeping  his 
hands  clasped  before  his  face. 

"Sidney!"  said  Philip.    The  boy  started  to  his  feet,  utt< 
a  cry  of  rapturous  joy,  ,        fell  upon  his  brother's  breast 

"( )  Philip! — dear,  dear  Philip!  you  are  come  to  take  me  away 
back  to  my  own — own  mamma;   1  will  be  so  good;   1  will  r.< 
tease  her  again — never,  never!   1  have  bi  wretched!" 

"Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  they  have  done  to  you,"  said 
Philip,  checking  the  rising  heart  that  heaved  at  his  mothi 
name. 
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there  they  sat,  on  the  cold  stone  under  the  stranger's 
orphans:  Philip's  arm  round   his  broth 
leaning  on  his  shoulder,  and  imparting  to  him 
— p,  with   pari!  Ltion — all  the   sufl 

i;  and,  when  he  came  to  that   mornii 
:U,    and    showed    the    wale    across    the   little   hands 
which  he  had  vainly  held  up  in  supplication,  Philip's  pas 
4c  him    from  limb  to  limb.      His   impulse  was  to  march 
ight  into  Mr.  Morton's  shop,  ami  -ripe  him  by  the  throat; 
and  the  indignation  he  betrayed  encouraged  Sidney  i 
vet  more  highly  the  tale  of  his  wrongs  and  pain. 

When  he  had  done,  and  clinging  tightly  to  his  brother's 

-t,  said — 
'"but  never  mind,  Philip;   now  we  will  go  home  to  mam. 
ma. 

ilip  replied  — 
"Listen  to  me.  my  dear  brother.     We  cannot  go  back  to 
our  mother.      I  will  tell  you  why.  later.      We  are  alone  in  the 
1 — we  two!      If  you  will  come  with  me — Cod  1  i! — 

will  have  many  hardships:   we  shall  have  to  work   and 
drudge,  and   you   maybe   cold  and    hungry,   ami  tired,    \ 
a.    Sidney— very,   very  often!      But   you    know   that.    I 
when  1  w  never  was  wilfully  unkind  to 

v.  that    1  would   bite   out  my  tor 
rather  than  it  should  say  a  harsh  word  to  you.      That  is  all   I 
■  mise.     Think  well.      Will  you  never  miss  all  the  < 
-  you  h  w?" 

Iney,    ruefully,   and    lookinj 
hands.      "Oh!  let — let — let  me  go  with  you: 
1  -hall  die  if  I  Were.      I  shall,  indeed — indeed!" 

"li  I  Philip;  for  at  that  moment  a  step  was 

'  the  pale  gentleman  walked  slowly  down  the  passage, 
ted,  and   turned   his  head   wistfully  as   he  the 

When  he  was  gone,  Philip 

•'It  is  settled,  then,"  said  he,  firmly.      "Come  with  me  at 
Kill  return  to  their  roof  no  more.     Come,  qi 
we  shall  have  many  miic:>  to  go  to-night." 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  He  comes 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings  ;  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn  ; 

And  having  dropp'd  the  expected  bag,  pass  on 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy." 

— Cowper  :  Description  of  the  Postman. 

The  pale  gentleman  entered  Mr.  Morton's  shop;  and  look- 
ing round  him,  spied  the  worthy  trader  showing  shawls  to  a 
young  lady  just  married.  He  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  and 
said  to  the  bowing  foreman — 

"I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Morton  is  disengaged." 

The  young  lady  having  closely  examined  seven  shawls,  and 
declared  they  were  beautiful,  said,  "she  would  think  of  it," 
and  walked  away.    Mr.  Morton  now  approached  the  stranger. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  pale  gentleman,  "you  are  very 
little  altered.     You  do  not  recollect  me?" 

"Bless  me,  Mr.  Spencer!  is  it  really  you?  Well,  what  a 
time  since  we  met!  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you.  And  what 
brings  you  to  N ?     Business?" 

"Yes,  business.      Let  us  go  within." 

Mr.  Morton  led  the  way  to  the  parlor,  where  Master  Tom, 
reperched  on  the  stool,  was  rapidly  digesting  the  plundered 
muffin.  Mr.  Morton  dismissed  him  to  play,  and  the  pale 
gentleman  took  a  chair. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  said  he,  glancing  over  his  dress,  "you  see 
I  am  in  mourning.  It  is  for  your  sister.  I  never  got  the 
better  of  that  early  attachment — never." 

"My  sister!  Good  Heavens!"  said  Mr.  Morton,  turning 
very  pale;  "is  she  dead? — Poor  Catherine! — and  I  not  know 
of  it!     When  did  she  die?" 

"Not    many  days   since:  and — and — "  said   Mr.  Spencer, 

atly  affected,  "1  fear  in  want.    I  had  been  abroad  for  some 

months:  on  my  return  last  week,  looking  over  the  newspapers, 

for  I  always  order  them  to  be  filed  ,  1  read  the  short  account 

er  law-suit  against  Mr.  Beaufort,  some  time  hack.  1  re- 
solved to  find  her  out.     I  did  so  through  the  solicitor  she  em- 

,<■'.]:  it  was  too  late;  I  arrived   at  her  lodgings  two  days 

r  her — her  burial.  I  then  determined  to  visit  poor  Cathe- 
rine's brother,  and  learn  if  anything  could  be  done  for  the  chil- 
dren she  had  left  behind." 
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"She  left  but  two.  Philip,  the  elder,  is  very  comfortably 
placed  at  R ;  the  younger  has  his  borne  with  me;  and  Mrs. 

ton  is  a  moth — that  is  to  say,  she  takes  great  pains  with 
him.     Ehem!     And  my  poor — poor  sister!" 

"Is  he  like  his  mother?" 

"Very  much,  when  she  was  young — poor  dear  Catherine!' 

"  What  age  is  lie?" 

"About  ten,  perhaps;  I  don't  know  exactly;  much  younger 
than  the  other.     And  so  she's  dead!" 

".Mr.  Morton,  1  am  an  old  bachelor"  (here  a  sickly  smile 
Mr.  Spencer's  face);  "a  small  portion  of  my  fortune 

ittled,  it  is  true,  on  my  relations;  but  the  rest  is  mine,  and 
1  live  within  my  income.  The  elder  of  these  boys  is  probably 
old  enough  to  begin  to  take  care  of  himself,  but,  the  younger 
— perhaps  you  have  a  family  of  your  own,  and  can  spare  himV* 

Mr.  Morton  hesitated,  and  twitched  up  his  trousers. 

"Why,"  said  he  ,"this  is  very  kind  in  you.  I  don't  know 
— we'll  see.  The  boy  is  out  now;  come  and  dine  with  us  at 
two — pot-luck.  Well,  so  she  is  no  more! — Heigho! — Mean- 
while. I'll  talk  it  over  with  Mrs.  M." 

"I  will  be  with  you,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  rising. 

"Ah!"  sighed  Sir.  Morton,  "if  Catherine  had  but  married 
you,  she  would  have  been  a  happy  woman." 

"J  would  have  tried  to  make  her  so,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as 
he  turned  away  his  face,  and  took  his  departure. 

Two  o'clock  came;  but  no  Sidney.      They  had  sent  to  the 
place  whither  he  had  been  despatched;   he  had   never  arrived 
there.      Mr.  Morton  grew   alarmed;  and,   when    Mr.  Spencer 
came  to  dinner,  his  host  was  gone  in  search  of  the  truant.     1  [e 
did  not  return  till  three.    Doomed  that  day  to  be  belated  both 
at  breakfast  and  dinner,  this  decided  him  to  part  with  Sidney 
whenever  he  should  be  found.      Mrs.  Morton   was  persuaded 
that  the  child  only  sulked,  and  would  come  back  fast  enough 
when  he  was  hungry.      Mr.  Spencer  tried  to  believe  her,  and 
ate  his  mutton,  which  was  burnt  to  a  cinder;  but,  when    : 
seven  o'clock  came,  and  the  boy  was  still  missing,— < 
ton  agreed  that  it  was  high  time  to  institute  a   r< 
lar  search.      The  whole  family  set   oil    different  ways.      It  was 

o'clock  before  they  were  reunited;  and  then,  all  the  m  ws 
picked  up  was.  that  a  boy,  answering  Sidney's  de-(  ription, 
had  been  seen  with  a  young  man  in  tl  iveral  parts  of  the 

a;  the  last  time  at  the  outskirts,  on  the  high-road  I 
the  manufacturing  districts.     These  tid  0  far  relieved 

Mr.  Morton's  mind  that  he   dismissed   the  chilling   fear  that 
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had  crept  there, — that  Sidney  might  have  drowned  himself. 
Boys  will  drown  themselves  sometimes!  The  description  of 
the  young  man  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  fellow-pas- 
senger of  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  did  not  doubt  it  was  the  same; 
the  more  so,  when  he  recollected  having  seen  him  with  a  fair- 
haired  child  under  the  portico;  and,  yet  more,  when  he  re- 
called the  likeness  to  Catherine  that  had  struck  him  in  the 
coach,  and  caused  the  inquiry  that  had  roused  Philip's  sus- 
picion. The  mystery  was  thus  made  clear — Sidney  had  fled 
with  his  brother.  Nothing  more,  however,  could  be  done  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  active  measures  should  be  de- 
vised; and  when  the  morning  came,  the  mail  brought  to  Mr. 
Morton  the  two  following  letters.  The  first  was  from  Arthur 
Beaufort. 

"Sir, — I  have  been  prevented  by  severe  illness  from  writ- 
ing to  you  before.  I  can  now  scarcely  hold  a  pen;  but  the  in- 
stant my  health  is  recovered  I  shall  be  with  you  at  N . 

"On  her  death-bed,  the  mother  of  the  boy  under  your 
charge,  Sidney  Morton,  committed  him  solemnly  to  me.  I 
make  his  fortunes  my  care,  and  shall  hasten  to  claim  him  at 
your  kindly  hands.  But  the  elder  son, — this  poor  Philip,  who 
lias  suffered  so  unjustly, — for  our  lawyer  has  seen  Mr.  Plask- 
with  and  heard  the  whole  story; — what  has  become  of  him? 
All  our  inquiries  have  failed  to  track  him.  Alas,  I  was  too  ill 
to  institute  them  myself  while  it  was  yet  time.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  sought  shelter  with  you,  his  uncle:  if  so,  assure  him 
that  he  is  in'  no  danger  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law, — that  his 
innocence  is  fully  recognised;  and  that  my  father  and  myself 
implore  him  to  accept  our  affection.  lean  write  no  more  now; 
but  in  a  few  days  1  shall  hope  to  see  you. 

"I  am,  sir,  &c, 

"Arthur  Beaufort. 

" Berkeley  Square." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mr.  Plaskwith,  and  ran  thus: — 

"Dear  Morion,  —  Something  very  awkward  has  hap- 
pened,— not  my  fault,  and  very  unpleasant  for  me.  Your  re- 
lation, Philip,  as  I  wrote  you  word,  was  a  pains-taking  lad, 
I  1  and  bad-mannered, — for  want,  perhaps,  poor  bo]  ! 

of  being  taught  better;  and  .Mrs.  P.  is,  you  know,  a  very  gen- 
teel woman — women  go  too  much   by  manners — so  sin-  1; 
took  much  to  him.    However,  to  the  point,  as  the  French  em- 
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peror  used  to  say:  one  evening  be  asked  me  for  money  for  his 

mother,  who.  he  said,  was  ill,  in  a  very  insolent   way:    1   may 
say  threatening.    It  was  in  my  own  shop,  and  before  Plimmins 
and  Mrs.  P.;  1  was  forced  to  answer  with   dignified   rebu 
and  left  the  shop.     When  1  returned,  he  was  gone,  and  some 
shillings— fourteen  1  think,  and   three   sovereigns  -evidently 
from  the  till,  scattered  on  the  floor.      Mrs.   p.  and    Mr.  Plim- 
mins were  very  much  frightened;  thought  it  wa  ir   1  was 
robbed,  and  that  we  were  to  be  murdered-.     Plimmins  si 
below  that   night,  and   we   borrowed  butcher  Johnson's  dog. 
Nothing  happened.     1  did  not  think  1  was  robbed;  because 
the  money,  when  we  came  to  calculate,  was  all  right.      I  know 
human  nature:   he  had  thought  to  take  it,  but  repented — quite 
U.      However,  I  was   naturally  very  angry,  thought   I 
e    back   again — meant   to   reprove  him   properly — waited 
ral   days — heard    nothing    of   him — grew    uneasy — would 
not  attend   longer  to    Mrs.  1'.:  for,  as   Napoleon   Buonaparte 
Observed,  'women  are  well  in  their  way.  not    in   ours.'      Made 
Plimmins  go  with  me  to  town — hired  a  Bow  Street  runner  to 
k  him  out — cost  me  i/.  is.  and  two  glasses  of  brandv-and- 
water.      Poor   Mrs.   Morton   was  just    buried — quite   shocked! 
Suddenly  saw  the  boy  in  the  streets.    Plimmins  rushed  forw 
in  the  kindest  way — was  knocked  down — hurt  his  arm — p 
2s.  6,/.  for  lotion.    Philip  ran  off,  we  ran  after  him — could  not 
find  him.      Forced  to  return  home.      Next  day,  a  lawyer  from 
a  Mr.  Beaufort— Mr.  George  BlackweH,  a  gentleman-fil  ■ 
— called.     Mr.  Beaufort  will  do  anything  for  him  in  reason.    Is 
re  anything  more  /can  do5    I  reallyam  very  uneasy  about 
the   lad,  and    Mrs.   1'.  and    I   have  a    tin    about'  it:  but  th 
nothing — thought  I  had  best  write  to  you  for  instructions. 

"  Vours  truly, 

"C.  Plaskwith. 

'I'.S. — Just  open  my  letter  to  say.  Bow  Street  officer  just 

been  here — has  found  out  that  the  boy  has  been  seen  with  a 

very   .suspicious  character:    they   think    he    has   left    London. 

.  Street  officer  wants  to  go  after  him — very  expensive:  so 

now  you  can  decide."' 

Mr.    Spencer  scarcely  listened   to   Mr.  Plaskwith's 
but  of  Arthur's  he  felt  j<  !  fain  havi 

only  pn  herine's   children;  he  was   the   last 

man  fitted  to  head  the  search,  now  SO  ute 

with  equal  tact  and  energy. 
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A  soft-hearted,  soft-headed  man,  a  confirmed  valetudi- 
narian, a  day-dreamer,  who  had  wasted  away  his  life  in 
dawdling  and  maundering  over  Simple  Poetry,  and  sighing 
over  his  unhappy  attachment;  no  child,  no  babe,  was  more 
thoroughly  helpless  than  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  task  of  investigation  devolved, therefore,  on  Mr.  Mor- 
ion, and  he  went  about  it  in  a  regular,  plain,  straight  forward 
way.  Hand-bills  were  circulated,  constables  employed,  and  a 
lawyer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spencer,  despatched  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts:  towards  which  the  orphans  had  been  seen 
to  direct  their  path. 


CHAPTER   VII. 


"  Give  the  gentle  South 
Vet  leave  to  court  those  sails.'' 

—  Heaumont  and  Fletcher:  Beggar's  Busk. 

"  Cut  your  cloth,  sir, 
According  to  your  calling." — Ibid. 

Meanwhile  the  brothers  were  far  away,  and  He  who  feeds 
the  young  ravens  made  their  paths  pleasant  to  their  feet. 
Philip  had  broken  to  Sidney  the  sad  news  of  their  mother's 
death,  and  Sidney  had  wept  with  bitter  passion.  But  children, 
— what  can  they  know  of  death?  Their  tears  over  graves  dry 
sooner  than  the  dews.  It  is  melancholy  to  compare  the 
depth,  the  endurance,  the  far-sighted,  anxious,  prayerful  love 
of  a  parent,  with  the  inconsiderate,  frail,  and  evanescent  af- 
fection of  the  infant,  whose  eyes  the  hues  of  the  butterfly  yet 
dazzle  with  delight.  It  was  the  night  of  their  flight,  and  in 
the  open  air,  when  Philip  (his  arms  round  Sidney's  waist  told 
his  brother-orphan  that  they  wvyq  motherless.  And  the  air 
was  balmy,  the  skies  filled  with  the  effulgent  presence  of  the 
August  moon;  the  corn-fields  stretched  round  theiu  wide  and 
far,  and  not  a  leaf  trembled  on  the  beech-tree  beneath  which 
they  had  sought  shelter.  It  seemed  as  if  Nature  herself  smiled 
pityingly  on  their  young  sorrow,  and  said  to  them,  "Grieve 
not  for  the  dead:  I,  who  live  for  ever,  /  will  be  your  mother!" 

They  crept,  as  the  night  deepened,  into  the  warmer  sleep- 
ing-place afforded  by  stacks  of  hay,  mown  that  summer  and 
still  fragrant.  And  the  next  morning  the  birds  woke  them 
betimes,  to  feel  that  Liberty,  at  least,  was  with  them,  and  to 
wander  with  her  at  will. 
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Who  in  his  boyhood  lias  not  felt  the  delight  of  freedom 
and  adventure?  to  have  the  world  of  woods  and  sward  before 
him — to  escape  restriction — to  lean,  for  the  first  time,  on  his 

own  resources — to  rejoice  in  the  wild  but  manly  luxury  of  in- 
dependence— to  act   the   Crusoe — and   to   fancy  a   Friday   in 
print — an  island  of  his  own  in  every  field?     Yes,  in 

spite  of  their  desolation,  their  loss,  of  the  melancholy  past,  of 
ss  future,  the  orphans  were  happy— happy  in  their 

youth — their  freedom — their  love — their  wanderings  in  the 
delicious  air  of  the  glorious  August.  Sometimes  they  came 
upon  knots  of  reapers  lingering   in  the  shade  of   the    hedge- 

-  <>ver  their  noon-day  meal;  and,  grown  sociable  by  travel, 
and  bold  by  safety,  they  joined  and  partook  of  the  rude  fare 
with  the  zest  of  fatigue  and  youth.  Sometimes,  too,  at  night, 
they  saw,  gleam  afar  and  red  by  the  wood-side,  the  fires  of 
v  tents.  Hut  these,  with  the  superstition  derived  from  old 
nursery  tales,  they  scrupulously  shunned,  eyeing  them  wifch  a 
mysterious  awe!  What  heavenly  twilights  belong  to  that 
golden  month! — the  air  so  lucidly  serene,  as  the  purple  of  the 
clouds  fades  gradually  away,  and  up  soars,  broad,  round,  in- 

se,  and  luminous,  the  full  moon  which  belongs  to  the  joy- 
-  -  fields  then  are  greener  than  in  the  heats  of 

July  and  June, — they  have  got  back  the  luxury  of  a  second 
spring.  And  still,  beside  the  paths  of  the  travellers,  lingered 
on  the  hedges  the  clustering  honeysuckle — the  convolvulus 
glittered  in  th  les  of  the  brake — the  hardy  heath-flower 

smiled  on  the  green  waste. 

And   ever,   at    evening,  they   came,  field   after   field,  upon 

se  circles  which  recall  to  children  so  many  charmed  legends, 

and  are  fresh  and  frequent  in  that  month — the  Fairy  Rings! 

They  thought,  poor  boys!  that  it  was  a  good  omen,  and  half 

ied  that  the  Fairies  protected  them,  as  in  the  old  time  they 

had  often  protected  the  desolate  and  outcast. 

They  avoided   the   main   roads,  anil   all   towns,  with   sus- 
picious care.     But  sometimes  they  paused,  for  food  and  1 
at   the   obscure   hostels  of   some   scattered    hamlet:    though, 
more  often,  they  loved  to  spread  the  simple   food   they  pur- 

sed  by  the  way,  under  some  thick  tree,  or  beside  a  stream 
through  whose  limpid  waters  they  could  watch  the  trout  glide 
and  play.     And  they  often  preferred  the  chance-shelti 

k.  or  a  shed,  to  tie  romantic  repose  I  by 

the  small  inns  they  alone  dared  to  enter.      They  went   in  this 

h  by  the  face  and  voice  of  the  host  op  hi  <  >nce  only 

Philip  had  entered  a  town,  on  the  second  day  of  their  flight, 
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and  that  solely  for  the  purchase  of  ruder  clothes,  and  a  change 
of  linen  for  Sidney,  with  some  articles  and  implements  of  use 
necessary  in  their  present  course  of  shift  and  welcome  hard- 
ship. A  wise  precaution;  for,  thus  clad,  they  escaped  sus- 
pieion. 

So  journeying,  they  consumed  several  days;  and,  having 
taken  a  direction  quite  opposite  to  that  which  led  to  the  manu- 
facturing districts,  whither  pursuit  had  been  directed,  they 
were  now  in  the  centre  of  another  county — in  the  neighbor- 
hood  of  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  of  England;  and 
here  Philip  began  to  think  their  wanderings  ought  to  cease,  and 
it  was  time  to  settle  on  some  definite  course  of  life.  He  had 
carefully  hoarded  about  his  person,  and  most  thriftily  man- 
aged, the  little  fortune  bequeathed  by  his  mother.  But  Philip 
looked  on  this  capital  as  a  deposit  sacred  to  Sidney;  it 
not  to  be  spent,  but  kept  and  augmented— the  nucleus  for 
futtire  wealth.  Within  the  last  few  weeks  his  character  was 
tly  ripened,  and  his  powers  of  thought  enlarged.  He  was 
no  more  a  boy, — he  was  a  man:  he  had  another  life  to  take 
care  of.  He  resolved,  then,  to  enter  the  town  they  were 
approaching,  and  to  seek  for  some  situation  by  which  he 
might  maintain  both.  Sidney  was  very  loath  to  abandon  their 
present  roving  life;  but  he  allowed  that  the  warm  weather 
could  not  always  last,  and  that  in  winter  the  fields  would  be 
less  pleasant.  He,  therefore,  with  a  sigh  yielded  to  his 
brother's  reasonings. 

They  entered  the  fair  and  busy  town  of one  day  at 

noon;  and,  after  finding  a  small  lodging,  at  which  he  deposited 
Sidney,  who  was  fatigued  with  their  clay's  walk,  Philip  sallied 
forth  alone. 

Vfter  his  long  rambling,  Philip  was  pleased  and  struck  with 
the  broad  bustling  streets,  the  gay  shops — the  evidences  of 
opulence  and  trade.  He  thought  it  hard  if  he  could  not  find 
there  a  market  for  the  health  and  heart  of  sixteen.  He  strolled 
slowly  and  alone  along  the  streets,  till  his  attention  was  caught 
by  a  small  corner-shop,  in  the  window  of  which  was  placed  a 
board,  bearing  this  inscription: — 


« i 


OF:  '     E    FOR    EMPLOYMENT. — RECIPROCAL    ADVANTAGE. 

"Mr. John  Clump's  bureau  open  e\  .  from  ten  till  four. 

Cle;  rvants,  laborers,  &c,  provided  with  suitable 

ions.     Terms  moderate.     N.B. — The  oldest  office  in  the  town. 

"Wanted,  a  good  cook.     An  under  gardener." 
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What   he  sought   was  hei         Philip  red,  and  saw  a 

short,  fat  man  with  ated  1"  ring 

i  tilt-  well-filled  leaves  of  a 

Philip,  "1  wish  ation;  I  don't  i 

"Half  That's    ri-. 

r  particulars.      Hum!— you  don't  look  li 

any  piace  where  my  education  can  be  of 

a  read  and  write;    1  know  Latin  and    French;    1  can 
draw;   I  know  arithmetic  and  summing 

"Very  well;  ver)   genteel  young  man — prepossessing  ap- 
irance —   that's   a    fudge!  — highly  educated;    usher   in    a 

—eh?" 
"What  you  like." 
••! 

"1  have  ii'  m 

"Eh! — none!"  and    Mr.   Clump   fixed    his  spectacles  full 
upon  Philip. 

Philip  was  prepared   for  the  question,  and  had  the  sense 
that  a  frank  reply  v.  best  policy.      "The  tact 

"1  was  well  brought  up;  my  father  died; 
I  was  t  »und  apprentice  to  a  trade  I  disliked;  1  lefl 

and  have  now  no  friends.  " 

"If    I    can    help   you,    I    will,"    said    Mr.    Clump,    coldly, 
n't    promi.se    much.       If  you   were   a    laborer,    character 
ht  not  matter;   but  educated  young  men  must  have  a  char- 
acter.     Hands  always  more  useful  than  head.      Education  no 
avail   now-a-days;    common,    quite   common.      Call  again    on 
Monda 

what  d  aui]   chilled,  Philip   turned   from 

imreau;  but  he  had    a    strong   confidence    in   his   own    re- 
sources,   and    recovered   Ids   spirits  as   he  mingled   with   the 
throng.    He  passed,  a:  length,  by  a  livery-stable,  and  pausi 
from  .  as  he  saw  a  groom  in  the  mews  altempt- 

•"  manage  a  young,  hot  hor  idently  unl 

ies,  in  a  short  jacket,  and   top- 

with  :  whip  in  his   hand,  was   standing   by,  with   one   or 

two  men  v.  I  like  h 

sy!  you  can't  manage  that  'ere  fine  h; 
mal.  ..•  livery-man.     "Ah!   he's  a  lamb,  sir,  if  ! 

t  1   has  not  a  man  in  can 

rid'  .  Will  died.     «  y  lubb< 

without  being  thrown  off,  was  more  easily 
than  done.      The  horse  was  now  plui  Juno  had 
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sent  her  gad-fly  to  him;  and  Philip,  interested  and  excited, 
came  near  and  nearer,  till  he  stood  by  the  side  of  the  horse- 
dealers.  The  other  ostlers  ran  to  the  help  of  their  comrade, 
who,  at  last,  with  white  lips  and  shaking  knees  found  himself 
on  terra  firma;  while  the  horse,  snorting  hard,  and  rubbing  his 
head  against  the  breast  and  arms  of  the  ostler  who  held  him 
tightly  by  the  rein,  seemed  to  ask,  in  his  own  way,  "Are  there 
any  more  of  you?" 

A  suspicion  that  the  horse  was  an  old  acquaintance  crossed 
Philip's  mind;  he  went  up  to  him,  and  a  white  spot  over  the  left 
eye  confirmed  his  doubts.  It  had  been  a  foal  reserved  and 
reared  for  his  own  riding;  one  that,  in  his  prosperous  days, 
had  ate  bread  from  his  hand,  and  followed  him  round  the  pad- 
dock like  a  dog;  one  that  he  had  mounted  in  sport,  without 
saddle,  when  his  father's  back  was  turned;  a  friend,  in  short, 
of  the  happy  lang  sync  ; — nay,  the  very  friend  to  whom  he  had 
boasted  his  affection,  when,  standing  with  Arthur  Beaufort 
under  the  summer  sky,  the  whole  world  seemed  to  him  full  of 
friends.  He  put  his  hand  on  the  horse's  neck,  and  whispered, 
"Soho!  So,  Billy!"  and  the  horse  turned  sharp  round  with  a 
quick  joyous  neigh. 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Philip,  appealing  to  the  livery- 
man, ''I  will  undertake  to  ride  this  horse,  and  take  him  over 
yon  leaping-bar.     Just  let  me  try  him." 

"There's  a  fine-spirited  lad  for  you!"  said  the  livery- 
man, much  pleased  at  the  offer.  "Now,  gentlemen,  did  I  not 
tell  you  that  'ere  hanimal  had  no  vice  if  he  was  properly  man- 
aged?'" 

The  horse-dealers  shook  their  heads. 

"May  I  give  him  some  bread  first?"  asked  Philip;  and  the 
ostler  was  despatched  to  the  house.  Meanwhile  the  animal 
evinced  various  signs  of  pleasure  and  recognition,  as  Philip 
stroked  and  talked  to  him;  and,  finally,  when  he  ate  thebread 
from  the  young  man's  hand,  the  whole  yard  seemed  in  as 
much  delight  and  surprise  as  if  they  had  witnessed  one  of 
Monsieur  Van  Amburgh's  exploits. 

And  now,  Philip,  still  caressing  the  horse,  slowly  and 
cautiously  mounted;  the  animal  made  one  bound  half-across 
the  yard — a  bound  which  sent  all  the  horse-dealers  into  a 
corner — and  then  went  through  his  paces,  one  after  the  other, 
with  as  much  ease  and  calm  as  if  he  had  been  broke  in  at  Mr. 
Fozard's  to  carry  a  young  lady.  And  when  he  crowned  all 
by  going  thrice  over  the  leaping-bar,  and  Philip,  dismounting, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  ostler,  and  turned  triumphantly  to  the 
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horse-dealer,  that  gentleman  slapped   him   on   the  back,  and 
said,  emphatically,  "Sir,  you  arc  a  man!  and  I  am  proud  to 

Meanwhile  the  horse-dealers  gathered  round  the  animal: 
looked  at  his  hoofs,  tell  his  \amined  his  windpipe,  and 

. -hided  the  bargain,  which,  but  for  Philip,  would  have  been 
very  abruptly  broken  off.  When  the  horse  was  led  out  of  the 
yard,  the  livery-man,  Mr.  Stubmore,  turned  to  Philip,  who. 
leaning  against  the  wall,  followed  the  poor  animal  with  mourn- 
ful eyes. 

"My  good  sir,  you  have  sold  that  horse  for  me — that  you 
have!  Anything  as  I  can  do  for  you?  One  good  turn  de- 
serves another.      Here's  a  brace  of  shiners." 

'Thank  you,  Mr!   1  want  no  money,  but  I  do  want  some 
employment.      I    can    be    of    use    to   you,    perhaps,    in    your 

iblishment.  I  have  been  brought  up  among  horses  all  my 
life. 

,w  it.  sir!  that"s  very  clear.  I  say  that  'ere  horse  knows 
you!"  and  the  dealer  put  his  linger  to  his  nose.  "Quite  right 
to  be  mum!  He  was  bred  by  an  old  customer  of  mine — 
famous  rider! — Mr.  Beaufort.  Aha!  that's  where  you  knew 
him,  I  'spose.     Were  you  in  his  stabU 

"Hem — I  knew  Mr.  Beaufort  well." 

"Did  you?  You  could  not  know  a  better  man.  Well,  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  engage  you,  though  you  seem  by  your 
hands  to  be  a  bit  of  a  gentleman — eh?  Never  mind;  don't 
want  you  to  groom! — but  superintend  things.  Dy'e  know 
accounts,  eh?" 

"Yes." 

iaracter?" 

Philip  repeated  to  Mr.  Stubmore  the  story  he  had  imparted 
to  Mr.  Clump.  Somehow  or  other,  men  who  live  much  with 
horses,  are  always  more  lax  in  their  notions  than  the  rest  <<\ 
mankind.  Mr.  Stubmore  did  not  seem  to  grow  more  distant 
at  Philip's  narration. 

"Understand   you  perfectly,  my  man.     Brought  up  with 
them   'ere   line  creturs,   how   could   you    nail   your   nose   to  a 
desk?     I'll    take    you    without    more    palaver.      What's    your 
name?" 

•Philips." 

me    to-morrow  and   we'll   settle  about  wages.     Sleep 
her, 

"No.  I  have  a  brother  whom  I  must  lodge  with,  and  for 
whose  sake  1  wish  to  work.      1  should   not   like   him  to   be   at 
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the  stables — he  is  too  young.     But  I  can  come  early  every 
day,  and  go  home  late." 

"Well,  just  as  you  like,  man.  Good  day." 
And  thus,  not  from  any  mental  accomplishment — not  from 
the  result  of  his  intellectual  education,  but  from  the  m<  re 
physical  capacity  and  brute  habit  of  sticking  fast  on  his  saddle, 
did  Philip  Morton,  in  this  great,  intelligent,  gifted,  civilized, 
enlightened  community  of  Great  Britain,  find  the  means  of 
earning  his  bread  without  stealing  it. 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Don  Salhtste  (souria?it).     Je  parle 
Que  vous  lie  pensiez  pas  a  moi?  "—Ruy  Bins. 

"  Ihm  Salluste.  Cousin! 

"  Don  Cesar.     De  vos  bienfaits  je  n'aurai  nulle  envie. 
Taut  que  je  trouverai  vivant  ma  libre  vie."* — Ibid. 

Philip's  situation  was  agreeable  to  his  habits.  His  great 
courage  and  skill  in  horsemanship  were  not  the  only  qualifi- 
cations useful  to  Mr.  Stubmore:  his  education  answered  an 
useful  purpose  in  accounts,  and  his  manners  and  appearance 
were  highly  to  the  credit  of  the  yard.  The  customers  and 
loungers  soon  grew  to  like  Gentleman  Philips,  as  he  was 
styled  in  the  establishment.  Mr.  Stubmore  conceived  a  real 
affection  for  him.  So  passed  several  weeks;  and  Philip,  in 
this  humble  capacity,  might  have  worked  out  his  destinies  in 
peace  and  comfort,  but  for  a  new  cause  of  vexation  that  arose 
in  Sidney.  This  boy  was  all  in  all  to  his  brother.  For  him 
he  had  resisted  the  hearty  and  joyous  invitations  of  Gawtrey 
whose  gay  manner  and  high  spirits  had,  it  must  be  owned, 
captivated  his  fancy,  despite  the  equivocal  mystery  of  the 
man's  avocations  and  condition);  for  him  he  now  worked  and 
toiled,  cheerful  and  contented;  and  him  he  sought  to  save 
:n  all  to  which  he  subjected  himself.  He  could  not  bear  , 
that  soft  and  delicate  child  should  ever  be  exposed  to  the 
low  and  menial  associations  that  now  made  up  his  own  life 
— to  the  obscene  slang  of  grooms  and  ostlers — to  their  coarse 
iters  and  rough  contact.     He  kept   him,  therefore,  apart 

*  Don  Sallitst  (smiling).     I'll  lay  a  wager  you  won1!  think  of  me? 
Don  Saliust.     I    in  m  ' 
Don  Cttsar.    I  covet  not  your  favors,  so  I  but  lead  an  independent  life. 
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and  aloof  in  their  little-  lodging,  and  hoped  in  time  to  lay  by, 

so  that   Sidney  might   ultimately  be  restored,   it  not  to  his 

lit  original  sphere,  at  least  to  a  higher  grade  than  thai  to 

which  Philip  was  himself  condemned.    But  poor  Sidney  could 

•   be   thus   left  alone — to  lose   sight   oi   his    brother 

from  day-break  till  bed-time — to  have  no  one  to  amuse  him; 

.mil  pined  away:  all  the  little  inconsiderate  selfish- 

-,  uneradicated  from  his  breast  by  his  sufferings,  br 
out  the  more,  the  more  he  felt  that  he  was  the  first  obj 
earth  to  Philip.  Philip,  thinking  he  might  be  more  cheerful 
at  a  day-school,  tried  the  experiment  ol  placing  him  at  one 
where  the  boys  were  much  of  his  own  age.  But  Sidney,  on 
the  third  day,  came  back  with,  a  black  eye,  and  he  won  hi  re- 
turn no  more.  Philip  several  times  thought  of  changing  their 
lodging  for  one  where  there  were  young  people.  Put  Sid- 
iiad  taken  a  fancy  to  the  kind  old  widow  who  was  their 
landlady,  and  cried  at  the  thought  of  removal.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  old  woman  was  deaf  and  rheumatic;  and  thoi 

bore  teasing  ad  libitum,  she  could  not  entertain  the  child 
long  on  a  stretch.    'Poo  young  to  be  reasonable,  Sidney  could 

.  or  would  not,  comprehend   why  his  brother  was  so  1 
away  from  him;   and  once  he  said,  peevishly — 

"If  I  had  thought  I  was  to  be  moped  up  so,  1  would 
have  left  Mrs.   Morton.     'Pom  was  a  bad  boy,  but  still  it  was 
somebody  to  play  with.     1  wish   I   had  not  gone  away  with 
you! 

'Phis  speech  cut  Philip  to  the  heart.  What,  then,  he  had 
taken  from  the  child  a  respectable  and  safe  shelter — the  sure 
provision  of  a  life — and  the  child  now  reproached  him!  When 
this  was  said  to  him,  the  tears  gushed  from  his  eyes. 

give  me,  Sidney."  said  he,  and  turned  away. 

Put  then  Sidney,  who   had   the   most   endearing  ways  w  ith 
him,  seeing  his  brother  so  vexed,  ran  up  and  kissed  him,  and 
scolded    himself   for    being    naughty.      Still   the   words  v. 
spoken,  anil  their  meaning  rankled  deep.     Philip  himself, 
was  morbid  in  his  excessive  tenderness  for  this  boy.     There 

rtain  age.  before  the  love  for  the  sex  commences,  vi 
the  feeling  of  friendship  is  almost  a  passion.  You  see  it  i 
stantly  in   girls   and   boys  at   school.      It   is   the   first    v 

ring  of  the  heart   after  the  master  food    of    human    1 
Love.     It  has  it-  and  humors,  and  capri  es,  like 

love  itself.      Philip  was  painfully  acute  to  Sidn<  tion, 

was  jealous  of  every  particle  of  it.    Me  dreaded  lest  his  brother 
should  ever  be  torn  from  him. 
ro 
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He  would  start  from  his  sleep  at  night,  and  go  to  Sidney's 
bed  to  see  that  he  was  there.  He  left  him  in  the  morning 
with  forebodings — he  returned  in  the  dark  with  fear.  Mean- 
while the  character  of  this  young  man,  so  sweet  and  tender 
to  Sidney,  was  gradually  becoming  more  hard  and  stern  to 
others.  He  had  now  climbed  to  the  post  of  command  in  that 
rude  establishment;  and  premature  command  in  any  sphere 
tends  to  make  men  unsocial  and  imperious. 

One  day  Mr.  Stubmore  called  him  into  his  own  counting- 
house,  where  stood  a  gentleman,  with  one  hand  in  his  coat- 
pocket,  the  other  tapping  his  whip  against  his  boot. 

"Philips,  show  this  gentleman  the  brown  mare.  She  is  a 
beauty  in  harness,  is  not  she?  This  gentleman  wants  a  match 
for  his  pheaton." 

"She  must  step  very  hoigh,"  said  the  gentleman,  turning 
round;  and  Philip  recognised  the  beau  in  the  stage-coach. 

The  recognition  was  simultaneous.  The  beau  nodded, 
then  whistled,  and  winked. 

"Come,  my  man,  I  am  at  your  service,"  said  he. 

Philip,  with  many  misgivings,  followed  him  across  the 
yard.     The  gentleman  then  beckoned  him  to  approach. 

"You,  sir, — moind  I  never  peach — setting  up  here  in  the 
honest  line?     Dull  work,  honesty, — eh?" 

"Sir,  I  really  don't  know  you." 

"  Daun't  you  recollect  old  Gregg's,  the  evening  you  came 
there  with  jolly  Bill  Gawtrey?     Recollect  that,  eh?" 

Philip  was  mute. 

"I  was  among  the  gentlemen  in  the  back-parlor  who  shook 
you  by  the  hand.  Bill's  off  to  France,  then.  I  am  tauking 
the  provinces.  I  want  a  good  horse — the  best  in  the  yard, 
moind!  Cutting  such  a  swell  here!  My  name  is  Captain  de 
Burgh  Smith — never  moind  yours,  my  fine  faellow.  Now 
then,  out  with  your  rattlers,  and  keep  your  tongue  in  your 
mouth." 

Philip  mechanically  ordered  out  the  brown  mare,  which 
Captain  Smith  did  not  seem  much  to  approve  of;  and,  after 
glancing  round  the  stables  with  great  disdain  of  the  collection, 
auntered  out  of  the  yard  without  saying  more  to  Philip, 
though  he  stopped  and  spoke  a  few  sentences  to  Mr.  Stub- 
more.  Philip  hoped  he  had  no  design  of  purchasing, 
I  hat  he  was  rid,  for  the  present,  of  so  awkward  a  customer. 
Mr.  Stubmore  approached  Philip. 

"Drive  over  the  greys  to  Sir  John,"  said  he.  "My  lady 
wants  a  pair  to  job.    A  very  pleasant  man,  that  Captain  Smith. 
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I  did  not  know  von  had  been  in  a  yard  before — says  you  were 
the  pet  at   Elmore's  in    London.     Served  him   many  a   day. 
isant  gentleman-like  man!" 

"\ — e — s!"  said  Philip,  hardly  knowing  what  he  said,  and 
hurrying  bark  into  the  stables  to  order  out  the  greys. 

to    which  he    was   bound  was  some  miles  dis- 
tant, and  it  was  sunset  when  he  returned.      As  he   drove   into 
the  main  street,  two  men  observed  him  closely. 
'That  is  he!    1  am  almost  sure  it  is."  said  one. 

"<  >h!  then  it's  all  smooth  sailing,"  replied  the  other. 

"But,  bless  my  eyes!  you  must  be  mistaken!  See  whom 
he's  talking  to  now!" 

At  that  moment  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith,  mounted  on  the 
brown  mare,  stopped  Philip. 

"Well,  you  see.  I've  bought  her, — hope  she'll  turn  out 
well.     What  do  you  really  think  she's  worth?    Not  to  buy,  but 

to  sell'" 

"Sixty  guinea! 

"Well,  that's  a  good  day's  work:  and  I  owe  it  to  you. 
The  old  faellow  would  not  have  trusted  me  if  you  had  not 
served  me  at  Elmore's, — ha!  ha!  If  he  gets  scent  and  looks 
shy  at  you,  my  lad,  come  to  me.  I'm  at  the  Star  Hotel  for 
the  next  few  days.  I  want  a  tight  faellow  like  you,  and  you 
shall  have  a  fair  per-centage.  Em  none  of  your  stingy  oi 
I  -  .v,  I  hope  this  devil  is  quiet5  She  cocks  up  her  ears  d'awmn- 
ably!" 

"Look  you,  sir!"  said  Philip,  very  gravely,  ami  rising  up 
in  his  break;  "I  know  very  little  of  you,  and  that  little  is  not 
much  to  your  credit.  1  give  you  fair  warning,  that  I  shall 
caution  my  employer  against  you." 

"Will  you,  my  fine  faellow?   then  take  care  of  yours*  If." 

"Stay!  and  if  you  dare  utter  a  word  against  me,"  said 
Philip,  with  that  frown  to  which  his  swarthy  complexion  and 
flashing  eyes  gave  an  expression  of  fierce  power  beyond  his 
yea-  1  will  find  that,  as  I  am  the  last  to  care  for  a  threat. 

-■>  I  am  the  first  to  resent  an  injury!" 

Thus  saying,  he  drove  on.    Captain  Smith  affected  a  cough, 
and  put  his  brown  mare  into  a  canter.     The  two  men  folio 
Philip  as  he  drove  into  the  yard.     "What  do  you  know  against 
the  person  he  spoke  to?"    -aid  one  of  them. 

"Merely  that  he  is  one  of  the  cunningi  ells  011  this 

the    Pay."  returned    the   other.      "It   locks  bad  for  your 

ang  friend. " 

The  first  speaker  shook  his  head  and  made  no  reply. 
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On  gaining  the  yard,  Philip  found  that  Mr.  Stubmore  had 
gone  out,  and  was  not  expected  home  till  the  next  day.      He 
ne  relations  who  were  farmers,  whom  he  often  visited; 
to  them  he  was  probably  gone. 

Philip,  therefore,  deferring  his  intended  caution  against 
the  gay  captain  till  the  morrow,  and  musing  how  the  caution 
might  be  most  discreetly  given,  walked  homeward.  He  had 
just  entered  the  lane  that  led  to  his  lodgings,  when  he 
die  two  men  I  have  spoken  of  on  the  other  side  of  the  street. 
taller  and  better-dressed  of  the  two  left  his  comrade,  and 
crossing  over  to  Philip,  bowed,  and  thus  accosted  him, — 

"Fine  evening,  .Mr.  Philip  Morton.  1  am  rejoiced  to  see 
you  at  last.  You  remember  me — Mr.  Blackweli,  Lincoln's  Inn?" 

"What  is  your  business?"  said  Philip,  halting,  and  speak- 
ing short  and  fiercely. 

''Now  don't  be  in  a  passion,  my  dear  sir, — now  don't.  I 
am  here  on  behalf  of  my  clients,  Messrs.  Beaufort,  sen.  and 
I  have  had  such  work  to  find  you!  Dear,  dear!  but 
you  are  a  sly  one!  Ha!  ha!  Well,  you  sec  we  have  settled 
that  little  affair  of  Plaskwith's  for  you  might  have  been  ugly  , 
ami  now  I  hope  you  will " 

"To  your  business,  sir!     What  do  you  want  with  me?" 

"Why  now,  don't  be  so  quick!  'Tis  not  the  way  to  do 
business.  Suppose  you  step  to  my  hotel.  A  glass  of  wine, 
now,  Mr.  Philip!     We  shall  soon  understand  each  other. " 

"Out  of  my  path,  or  speak  plainly!" 

Thus  put  to  it,  the  lawyer,  casting  a  glance  at  his  stout 
i  o  i,  i  mion,  who  appeared  to  be  corn-  the  sun 

the  other  side  of  the  way,  came  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  his 
subje 

"Well,   then, — well,    my   say  is  soon   said.       Mr.    Arthur 

iforl  takes  a  most  lively  interest  in  you;   it  is  he  who   lias 

directed  this  inquiry.      He  bids  me  say  that  he  shall  be  most 

iv — yes,   most   happy — to  ser\  in   anything;  and   if 

will  but  see  him.  he  is  in  the  town,  I  am  sure  you  will  b 

charmed  with  him — most  amiable  young  man!" 

"Look  you,  sir, "said  Philip,  drawing  himself  up:  "neither 
from  father,  nor  from  son,  nor  from  one  of  that  family,  on 
whose  heads  rest  the  moth.  d  ith  and  the  orphan's  curse, 
will    I   eve  ;>t  boon  or  benefit — with  them,  voluntarily, 

I    will   hold  no  communfon;  if  they  force  themselves  in   my 
path,  let  them  be  1   am  earning   my  bread   in  the  way 

i  desire  —  1  am  independent — I  want  them  not.      Begone!" 

With  that,  Philip  pushed  aside  the  lawyer  and  strode  on 
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rapidly.      Mr.  Blackwell,  abashed  and  perplexed,  returned  to 
his  companion. 

Philip  regained  his  home,  and  found  Sidney  stationed  at 

the  window  alone,  and  with  wistful  eyes  noting  the  flight  of 

the  gray  moths,  as  they  1   to  and   fro,  across   the   dull 

shrubs,  that,  variegated  with   lines  for  washing,  adorned  the 

id   which  the    landlady  called   a   garden.     The 

•r  brother  had  returned  at  an  earlier  hour  than   usual,  and 

ney  did  not  at  first  perceive  him  enter.     When  he  did,  he 

d  his  hands,  and  ran  to  him. 
'This  is  -         od  in  you,  Philip.      I  have  been  so  dull; — 

11  come  and  play  nov 
"With   all   my  heart — where  shall  we   play?"  said  Philip, 
with  a  cheerful  smil 

"Oh,  in  the  garden! — it's  such  a  nice  time  for  hide  and 
•• 

■  is  it  not  chill  and  damp  for  you?"   said  Philip. 
There  now;  you  are  always  making  excuses.     I  see  you 
don't  like  it.      I  have  no  heart  to  play  now." 
•d  himself  and  pouted. 
'   you  must  be  dull  without  me.      Y<-<.  let   us 
it  put  on  this  handkerchief;"   and   Philip  took   off  his 
avat  and  tied  it  round  his  bn  I  neck  and   ki- 

him. 

reconciled: 
and  they  went  into  the  garden  to  play.      It  was   a   little    S] 

n  old  m  iwn  paling,  from  the  neighboring 

len  on  the  one  the  other.    They  played 

with  gr  :  till  the  ni^  w  darker  and  the  dews  heavier. 

tis  must  be  the  last   time,"  cried    Philip.      "It  is   my 

turn  to  hid 

"Very  well!     Now,  then." 

Philip  secreted   him-  !   a  poplar;    and  S    Iney 

d  for  him,  and  Philip  st  and  round  the  t: 

the  latter,  ha;  -->  the   ;  dim 

are  in  the  lane,  whi 
A  thrill  ^;  Tin  -  tuforts, 

1  in  his  thoughts  witl  had 

■  n  his  i  !  Ie  rei 

■ 
i,  with  his  h. 

•he  child  citing  to  him.  shouting  with  .  Philip, 

unheeding  his  playmate,  called  aloud  and  imperiou>ly  to  the 
stranger, — 
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"What  are  you  gaping  at?  Why  do  you  stand  watching 
us?" 

The  man  muttered  something,  moved  On,  and  disappeared. 

"I  hope  there  are  no  thieves  here!  I  am  so  much  afraid 
of  thieves,"  said  Sidney,  tremulously. 

The  fear  grated  on  Philip's  heart.  Had  he  not  himself, 
perhaps,  been  judged  and  treated  as  a  thief?  He  said  nothing, 
but  drew  his  brother  within;  and  there,  in  their  little  room, 
by  the  one  poor  candle,  it  was  touching  and  beautiful  to  see 
these  boys — the  tender  patience  of  the  elder  lending  itself  to 
every  whim  of  the  younger — now  building  houses  with  cards 
— now  telling  stories  of  fairy  and  knight-errant- — the  spright- 
liest  he  could  remember  or  invent.  At  length,  as  all  was  over, 
and  Sidney  was  undressing  for  the  night,  Philip,  standing 
apart,  said  to  him,  in  a  mournful  voice, — 

"Are  you  sad  now,  Sidney?" 

"No!  not  when  you  are  with  me — but  that  is  so  seldom." 

"Do- you  read  none-of  the  story-books  I  bought  for  you?" 

"Sometimes!  but  one  can't  read  all  day." 

"Ah!  Sidney,  if  ever  we  should  part,  perhaps  you  will  love 
me  no  longer!" 

"Don't  say  so,"  said  Sidney.   "But  we  sha'  n't  part,  Philip?" 

Philip  sighed,  and  turned  away  as  his  brother  leaped  into 
bed.  Something  whispered  to  him  that  danger  was  near;  and 
as  it  was,  could  Sidney  grow  up,  neglected  and  uneducated? 
was  it  thus  that  he  was  to  fulfil  his  trust? 
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"  But  oh,  what  storm  was  in  that  mind  !  " — Crahbe  :   Ruth. 

While  Philip  mused,  and  his  brother  fell  into  the  happy 
sleep  of  childhood,  in  a  room  in  the  principal  hotel  of  the  town 
sat  three  persons,  Arthur  Beaufort,  Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr. 
Blackwell. 

'And  so,"  said  the  first,  "he  rejected  every  overture  from 
the  Beauforts?" 

"With  a  scorn  I  cannot  convey  to  you!"  replied  the  lawyer. 
"But  the  fact  is,  that  he  is  evidently  a  lad  of  low  habits;  to 
think  of  his  being  a  sort  of  helper  to  a  horse-dealer!  I  sup- 
pose, sir,  he  was  always  in  the  stables   in   his   father's  time. 
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Bad  company  depraves  the  taste  very  soon,  but  that  is 
not  the  worst.     Sharp  declares  that  the  man  he  was  talking 

with,  as  I  told  you,  i>  a  common  swindler.  Depend  on  it, 
Mr.  Arthur,  he  is  incorrigible;  all  we  can  do  is  to  save  the 
brother." 

'"It  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate!"  said  Arthur,  who, 
still  ill  and  languid,  reclined  on  a  sofa. 

"It  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Spencer;  "I  am  sure  I  should 
not  know  what  to  do  with  such  a  character;  but  the  other  poor 
child,  it  would  be  a  mercy  to  get  hold  of  Mm." 

"Where  is  Mr.  Sharp?"   asked  Arthur. 

"Why,"  said  the  lawyer,  "he  has  followed  Philip  at  a  dis- 
tance to  find  out  his  lodgings,  and  learn  if  his  brother  is  with 
him.  Oh!  here  he  is!"  and  Plackwell's  companion  in  the 
t.  irlier  part  of  the  evening  entered. 

'"1  have  found  him  out,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  wiping  his 
forehead.  "What  a  fierce  'un  he  is!  I  thought  he  would 
have  had  a  stone  at  my  head;  but  we,  officers,  are  used  to  it; 
we  does  our  duty,  and  Providence  makes  our  heads  unkimnion 
hard ' ' ' 

"Is  the  child  with  him?"  asked  Mr.  Spencer. 
\  es,  sir. 

"A  little,  quiet,  subdued  boy?"  asked  the  melancholy  in- 
habitant of  the  Lakes. 

"Quiet!  Lord  love  you!  never  heard  a  noisier  little  urchin! 
There  they  were,  romping  and  rouping  in  the  garden,  like  a 
couple  of  gaol-birds." 

Sou   see,"   groaned   Mr.   Spencer,    "he   will   make   that 
poor  child  as  bad  as  himself." 

"What  shall  us  do,  Mr.  Blackwell?"  asked  Sharp,  who 
longed  for  his  brand;  -ami-water. 

"Why,  I  was  thinking  you  might  go  to  the  horse-d< 
the    first  thing  in    the  morning;  find  out   whether    Philip    is 
really  thick    with    the   swindler;  and,  perhaps,   Mr.  Stubim 
may  have  some  influence  with  him,  if,  without  saving  who  he 
is- — " 

'  A'es,  "  interrupted  Arthur,  "do  not  expose  his  name." 
'  Vou  could  still  hint  that  he  ought  to  be  induced  to   listen 
to  his  friends,  and  go  with  them.      Mr.  Stubmore  may  b 
respectable  man,  and " 

"I  understand,"  said  Sharp;  "I  have  no  doubt  as  how  1 
can  settle  it.  We  learns  to  know  human  natur  in  our  profes- 
sion;—  'cause  why,  we  gets  at  its  blind  side.  Good  night, 
gentlemen!" 
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"You  seem  very  pale,  Mr.  Arthur;  you  had  better  go  to 
bed:  you  promised  your  father,  you  know." 

"Yes,  I  am  not  well;  I  will  go  to  bed;"  and  Arthur  rose, 
lighted  his  candle,  and  sought  his  room. 

"I  will  see  Philip  to-morrow,"  he  said  to  himself;  "he  will 
listen  to  mc." 

The  conduct  of  Arthur  Beaufort  in  executing  the  charge 
he  had  undertaken,  had  brought  into  full  light  all  the  most 
amiable  and  generous  part  of  his  character.  As  soon  as 
he  was  sufficiently  recovered,  he  had  expressed  so  much 
anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of  the  orphans,  that  to  quiet  him  his 
father  was  forced  to  send  for  Mr.  Blackwell.  The  lawyer 
had  ascertained,  through  Dr.  ,  the  name  of  Philip's  em- 
ployer at  R .     At  Arthur's  request  he  went  down  to  Mr. 

Plaskwith;  and  arriving  there  the  day  after  the  return  of  the 
bookseller,  learned  those  particulars  with  which  Mr.  Plask- 
with's  letter  to  Roger  Morton  has  already  made  the  reader 
acquainted.  The  lawyer  then  sent  for  Mr.  Sharp,  the  officer 
before  employed,  and  commissioned  him  to  track  the  youni 
man's  whereabout.  That  shrewd  functionary  soon  reported 
that  a  youth  every  way  answering  to  Philip's  description,  had 
been  introduced  the  night  of  the  escape  by  a  man  celebrated, 
not  indeed  for  robberies,  or  larcenies,  or  crimes  of  the  coarser 
kind,  but  for  address  in  all  that  more  large  and  complex  char- 
acter which  comes  under  the  denomination  of  living  upon 
one's  wits,  to  a  polite  rendezvous  frequented  by  persons  < 
similar  profession.  Since  then,  however,  all  clue  to  Philip 
was  lost.  But  though  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  the  way  of  his  pro- 
fession, was  thus  publicly  benevolent  towards  the  fugitive, 
he  did  not  the  less  privately  represent  to  his  patrons,  senior 
and  junior,  the  very  equivocal  character  that  Philip  must  be 
allowed  to  bear.  Like  most  lawyers,  hard  upon  &li  who 
wander  from  the  formal  tracks,  he  unaffectedly  N 
Philip's  flight  and  absence  as  proofs  of  a  very  reprobate  dis- 
position; and  this  conduct  was  greatly  aggravated  in  his  eyes 
Mr.  Sharp's  report,  by  which   it  appeared   that  after  his 

ipe  Philip  had  so  suddenly,  and.  as   it  were,  so   naturally, 
n  to  such  equivocal   companionship.     Mr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort, already  prejudiced  against  Philip,  viewed  matters  in  the 
same  light  as  the  lawyer;  and  the  story  of  his  supposed 
lions  reached  Arthur's  ears  in  so  distorted  a  shape,  I 

n    he  was   staggered    and    revolted: — still    Philip    was    so 

-Arthur's  oath  to  the  orphans'  mother  so  recent — and 

if  thus  early  inclined  to  wrong  courses,  should  not  ever}-  effort 
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be  made  to  lure  him  bark  t<>  the  straight  path5  With  these 
views  and  reasonings,  on  as  he  was  able,  Arthur  visited 

Mrs.  La<  y,  and  the  note  from  Philip,  whi<  h  I  d  lady  put 

into  his  hands,  affected  him  deeply,  and  confirmed  all  his  , 
vious  resolutions.     Mrs.  Lacy  was  very  anxious  to  get  at  his 
name;  but  Arthur,  having  heard  that   Philip  had  refused  all 
aid  from  his  father  and  Mr.  Blackwell,  thought  that  the  young 
-     ride  might  work  equally  against  himself,  and  therefi 

led  the  landlady's  curiosity.  He  wrote  the  next  day  the 
letter    we   have    seen,    to    Mr.  Roger    Morton,  whose   addl 

herine  had  given  to  him;  and  by  return  of  post  came  a 
letter  from  the  linen-draper,  narrating  the  flight  of  Sidney, 
it  was  supposed,   with    his   brother.      This  news  so   excited 

Arthur,  that  he  insisted  on  going  down  to  N at  om  e,  and 

joining  in  the  Search.  His  father,  alarmed  for  his  health, 
positively  ;  :  and   the   consequence  was  an   increase  of 

:.  a  consultation  with  the  doctors,  and  a  declaration  that 
Mr.  Arthur  was  in  that  state  that  it  would  be  dangerous  rot 
to  let  him   have    his   own    way.      Mr.   Beaufort    was  i   to 

yield,  and  with  blackwell  and  Mr.  Sharp  accompanied  his  sun 

\ .      The  inquiries,  hitherto  fruitless,  then   .  d   a 

more  regular  and  business-like  character.  By  little  and  little 
they  came,  through  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sharp,  upon  the  right  clue, 
up  t  rtain  point,      but   here  there  was  a  double  scent: 

two    youths   answering   the   description,    had   beet  n    at    a 

small  village;  then  there  came  those  whi  rted  that  they 

had    -  ihe   same    youths   at  a   sea-port    in    one    direction; 

others,  who  deposed  to  their  having  taken  the  road  to  an  in- 
land town  in  the  other.  '1  his  had  induced  Arthur  and  his 
father  to  part  company.  Mr.  Beaufort,  accompanied  by 
Roger  Morton,  went  to  the  sea-port;  and  Arthur,  with  Mr. 
;•  and  Mr.  Sharp,  more  fortunate,  tracked  the  fugitives 
to  their  retreat.  As  for  Mr.  Beaufort,  senior,  now  that  his 
mind  was  more  at  bout  his  son,  he  was  thoroughly  sick 

the  whole  thing;  greatly  bored  by  the  society  of  Mr.  Mor- 
ton; very  much  a  1  that  table  and  great  a 
man,    should    be  employed   on   such    an   errand:    i  raid 

.  ;han    p  with,  any  chance   ol  ing    t!.' 

Philip;  an  tly  resolved  upon  slinking   back    t"    I 

at  the  firs" 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  entered  betin  .  Stub- 

mere's  counting-house.     In  tie  jht  a  glimps 

Philip,  and   managed   to   keep  himself   unseen   by  that    young 
gentleman. 
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"Mr.  Stubmore,  I  think?" 

"At  your  service,  sir." 

Mr.  Sharp  shut  the  glass-door  mysteriously  and  lifting  up 
the  corner  of  a  green  curtain  that  covered  the  panes,  beckoned 
to  the  startled  Stubmore  to  approach. 

'You  see  that  'ere  young  man  in  the  velveteen  jacket;  you 
employs  him?" 

"I  do,  sir;  he  is  my  right  hand." 

"Well,  now,  don't  be  frightened,  but  his  friends  are  arter 
him.  He  has  got  into  bad  ways,  and  we  want  you  to  give 
him  a  little  good  advice." 

"Pooh!  I  know  he  has  run  away,  like  a  fine-spirited  lad  as 
he  is;  and  as  long  as  he  likes  to  stay  with  me,  the}'  as  comes 
after  him  may  get  a  ducking  in  the  horse-trough!" 

"Be  you  a  father?  a  father  of  a  family,  Mr.  Stubmore?" 
said  Sharp,  thrusting  his  hands  into  his  breeches  pockets, 
swelling  out  his  stomach,  and  pursing  up  his  lips  with  great 
solemnity. 

"Nonsense!  no  gammon  with  me!  Take  your  chaff  to  the 
goslings.  I  tells  you  I  can't  do  without  that  'ere  lad.  Every 
man  to  himself." 

"Oho!"  thought  Sharp,  "I  must  change  the  tack  " — "Mr. 
Stubmore,"  said  he,  taking  a  stool,  "you  speaks  like  a  sensi- 
ble man.  No  one  can  reasonably  go  for  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  go  for  to  inconvenience  himself.  But  what  do  you  know 
of  that  'ere  voungster?     Had  you  a  carakter  with  him?" 

"WhatVthatto  you?" 

"Why,  it's  more  to  yourself,  Mr.  Stubmore;  he  is  but  a 
lad,  and  if  he  goes  back  to  his  friends  they  may  take  care  of 
him;  but  he  got  into  a  bad  set  afore  he  come  here.  Do  you 
know  a  good-looking  chap  with  whiskers,  who  talks  of  his 
phetfton,  and  was  riding  last  night  on  a  brown  mare?" 

"Y — e — s!"  said  Mr.  Stubmore,  growing  rather  pale, 
"and  I  knows  the  mare,  too.  Why,  sir,  I  sold  him  that 
mare ! ' ' 

"Did  he  pay  you  for  her?" 

"Why,  to  be  sure;  he  gave  me  a  cheque  on  Coutts. 

"And  you  took  it!  My  eyes!  what  a  flat!"  Here  Mr. 
Sharp  closed  the  orbs  he  had  invoked,  and  whistled  with  that 
self-hugging  delight  which  men  invariably  feel  when  another 
man  is  taken  in. 

Mr.  Stubmore  became  evidently  nervous. 

"Why,  what  now; — you  don't  think  I'm  done?  I  did  not 
let  him  have  the  mare  till  I  went  to  the  hotel, — found  he  was 
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cutting;  a  great   dash  there,  a  groom,  a  phe*ton,  and  a  fine 

horse,  and  tit  -is  the  devil!" 

"O  Lord! — O  Lord!  what  a  world  this  is!  What  does  he 
call  his-self?" 

' '  Why,  here's  the  cheque — George  Frederick  de — de  Burgh 
Smith." 

"Put  it  in  your  pipe,  my  man, — put  it  in  your  pipe — not 
worth  a  d — !" 

"Ami  who  the  deuce  are  you,  sir?"  bawled  out  Mr.  Stub- 
more,  in  an  equal  rage  both  with  himself  and  his  guest. 

"1,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  rising  with  great  dignity, — "I, 
sir,  am  of  the  great  bow  Street  Office,  and  my  name  is  lohn 
Sharp!" 

.Mr.  Stubmore  nearly  fell  off  his  stool,  his  eves  rolled   in 

- 

his  head,  and  his  teeth  chattered.     Mr.  Sharp  perceived  the 
advantage  he  had  gained,  and  continued — 

"Yes,  sir;  and  I  could  have  much  to  say  against  that  chap, 

who  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  Dashing  ferry,  as  has  ruined 
more  girls  and    more   tradesmen    than    any  lord    in   the    land. 
I  >  ailed  to  give  you  a  bit  of  caution;  fur.  says  1  to  my- 
self. 'Mr.  Stubmore  is  -pcctable  man.' 

"I  hope  1  am,  sir,"  said  the  crest-fallen  horse-dealer; 
"that  was  always  my  character." 

"And  the  father  of  a  family?" 

'Three  boys  and  a  babe  at  the  buzzum,"  said   Mr.  Stub- 
more,  pathetically. 

"And  he  sha'n't  be  taken  in  if  I  can  help  it!  That  'ere 
young  man  as  I  am  arter.  you  see,  knows  Captain  Smith — ha! 
ha! — smell  a  rat  now — eh?" 

tptain  Smith  said  he  knew  him — the  wiper — and   that's 
what  made  me  so  L,rreen." 

"Well,  we  must  not  be  hard  on  the  youngster:  'cause  why. 
he  has  friend-  ^emmen.      but  you  tell  him  to  go  back  to 

poor  dear  relations,  and  all  shall  be  forgiven;  and  say  as 

how  you  won't  keep  him;  and  if  he  don't  go  back,  he'll  have 

jet  his  livelihood  without  a  carakter;  and  use  your  inllu- 

with  him  like  a  man  and  a  Christian,  and  what's  more, 

like  the  father  of  a   family — Mr.  Stubmore — with    three    I 

and  a  babe  at  the  buzzum.      You  won't  keep  him  now'" 

"Keep  him!  I  have  had  a  precious  escape.  I'd.  better 
go  and  see  after  the  mar 

"I  doubt  if  you'll  find  her:  the  Captain  caught  a  sight  of 

'his  morning.  Why,  he  lodges  at  our  hotel! — lie"s  off  by 
this  time!" 
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"And  why  the  devil  did  you  let  him  go?" 
'"Cause  I  had  no  writ  agin  him,"  said  the  Bow  Street 
officer;    and   he  walked   straight  out   of  the  counting-office, 

satisfied  that  he  had  "done  the  job." 

To  snatch  his  hat — to  run  to  the  hotel — to  find  that  Cap- 
tain Smith  had  indeed  gone  off  in  his  phaeton,  bag  and  bag- 
gage, the  same  as  he  came,  except  that  he  had  now  two  horses 
to  the  phaeton  instead  of  one — having  left  with  the  landlord 
the  amount  of  his  bill  in  another  cheque  upon  Coutts — was  the 

k  of  five  minutes  with  Mr.  Stubmore.  He  returned  home-, 
panting  and  purple  with  indignation  and  wounded  feeling. 

"To  think  that  chap,  whom  I  took  into  my  yard  like  a  son, 
should  have  connived  at  this!  'Taint  the  money — 'tis  the 
willany  that  'flicts  me!"  muttered  Mr.  Stubmore,  as  he  re- 
entered the  mews. 

Here  he  came  plump  upon  Philip,  who  said, — 

"Sir,  I  wished  to  see  you,  to  say  that  you  had  better  take 
care  of  Captain  Smith." 

"Oh,  you  did,  did  you,  now  he's  gone?  'sconded  off  to 
America,  I  dare  say,  by  this  time.    Now  look  ye,  young  man; 

ir  friends  are  after  you,  i  won't  say  anything  agin  you; 
but.  you  go  back  to  them — I  wash  my  hands  of  you.  Quite 
;  10  mu(  1)  for  me.    There's  your  week,  and  never  let  me  catch 

:  in  my  yard  agin,  that's  all!" 

Philip  dropped  the  money  which  Stubmore  had  put  into 
his  hand.  "My  friends! — friends  have  been  with  you,  have 
they'  1  thought  so — I  thank  them.  And  so  you  part  with 
me?  Well,  you  have  been  kind,  very  kind;  let  us  part  kindly;" 
and  he  held  out  his  hand. 

i<.re  was  softened — he  touched  the  hand  held  out 
to  him,  and  looked  doubtful  a  moment;  but  Captain  de  Burgh 
Smith's  cheque  for  eighty  guineas  suddenly  rose  before  his  e> 
lie  turned  on  his  heel  abruptly,  and  said,  over  his  shoulder — 

"Don't  go  after  Captain  Smith  he'll  come  to  the  gallows  ; 
mend  your  ways,  and  be  ruled  by  your  poor  dear  relatives, 
whose-  hearts  you  are  breaking." 

"Captain  Smith!      Did  my  relations  tell  you5" 

"Yes — yes — tl         told   me    all — that  is,   they  sent  to  tell 

yon  see  I'm  d d  soft  not  to  lay  hold  of  you.      lint, 

is,  if  they  be  gemmen,  they'll  act  as  sich,  and  cash   me 
this  here  cheque!" 

Put  the  last  words  were  said  to  the  air.  Philip  had  rushed 
from  the  yard. 

With    a    heaving    breast,    and    every    nerve    in    his    body 
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quivering  with  wrath,  the  proud,  unhapp]  .rode  throi 

the  ts.      rhey  lunl   betrayed   him,   then,  thi 

Beauforts!  tl  us  steps  with  schen 

him  ilk  f   their   lo; 

1  from  liis  head — the   bread    from   his 
1  that  he  might  fawn  at  their  knees  nty. 

.  shall  no:  break  my  spirit,  nor  steal  away  my  curse, 
my  dead  mother,  never!" 

\-  he  thus  muttered,  he  passed  through  a  patch  or  waste 
I  tiiat  led  to  the   row  of   houses   in  which  his  lodging 

And  here  a  voice  i  ailed  to  him,  and  a  hand  was  laid 
-  shoulder.      He  turned,  and  Arthur   Beaufort,  who  had 
1  him  from  the  i  d  behind  him.      Philip  did 

at  the  first  glani  ignise  his  cousin.      Illness  had  so 

red  ium,  and  his  dres  at  from  that  in  which 

tad  first  s\\A  last  beheld  him.      The  contrast  between  the 
-  "emarkable.     Philip  was  clad  in  the  rough 
1  to  his  late  calling — a  jacket  of  black  velveteen  ill- 
fitting  and  ill-fashioned.  fustian  tn 

his  p  over  his  pent  eyebrows,  his   raven  hair  long 

and  st  at  th        a    when  one  with  str 

. -t  frame,  is  at  the  worst  in  point   1 

yet  sufficiently  fleshed,  and 
g  inharmonious  and  undeveloped;  pr<  in  pro 

•.he  symmetry  towards  which  they  insensibly 

mature:  the  contour  of  the  face   sharpened    from    the   round- 

and  losing  its  bloom  without  yet   acquiring 

ef  an  :  v  which  make  the  expression  ami  dignity 

-  uline  countenance.     Thus  accoutred,  thus  gaunt, 

and  uncouth,  stood  Morton.      Arthur  rt,  alw  ined 

inhis  .  from  the  almost  feminine 

y  which  ill  health  threw  over  his   pale  compl  and 

which 
:'   the  rich   when  th  >ung — 

st  in  minutiae — not   < 
marked  for  tnd  painfully  the  distinction  of  rank  bet* 

the  two.      That   distinction    Beaufort  did  not  feel;  but  at  a 

to  Philip. 
The  past  rushed  hack  on  him.     The  sunny  lawn — the 
red  and    rejected — the  pride   1 

■day. 
"Philip,"  said  Beaufort,  feebly,  "they  tell  m  not 

pt  any  kind n  or  mine.     Ah!  if  you  knew  how 

we  h  Jght  you!" 
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"Knew!'  cried  Philip,  savagely,  for  that  unlucky  sentence 
recalled  to  him  his  late  interview  with  his  employer,  and  his 
present  destitution,  "Knew!  And  why  have  you  dared  to 
hunt  me  out,  and  halloo  me  down? — why  must  this  insolent 
tyranny,  that  assumes  the  right  over  these  limbs  and  this  free 
will,  betray  and  expose  me  and  my  wretchedness  wherever  I 
turn?" 

"Your  poor  mother "  began  Beaufort! 

"Name  her  not  with  your  lips — name  her  not!"  cried 
Philip,  growing  livid  with  his  emotions.  "Talk  not  of  the 
mercy — the  forethought — a  Beaufort  could  show  to  her  and 
her  offspring!  I  accept  it  not — I  believe  it  not.  Oh,  3'es.' 
you  follow  me  now  with  your  false  kindness;  and  why?  Be- 
cause your  father — your  vain,  hollow,  heartless  father " 

"Hold!"  said  Beaufort,  in  a  tone  of  such  reproach,  that 
it  startled  the  wild  heart  on  which  it  fell;  "it  is  my  father  you 
speak  of.     Let  the  son  respect  the  son." 

"No — no — no!  I  will  respect  none  of  your  race.  I  tell 
you,  your  father  fears  me.  I  tell  you,  that  my  last  words  to 
him  ring  in  his  ears! — My  wrongs!  Arthur  Beaufort,  when 
you  are  absent  I  seek  to  forget  them;  in  your  abhorred  pres- 
ence they  revive — they " 

He  stopped,  almost  choked  with  his  passion;  but  continued 
instantly,  with  equal  intensity  of  fervor: — 

"Were  yon  tree  the  gibbet,  and  to  touch  your  hand  could 
alone  save  me  from  it,  I  would  scorn  your  aid.  Aid!  the  very 
thought  fires  my  blood  and  nerves  my  hand.  Aid!  Will  a 
Beaufort  give  me  back  my  birth-right  —  restore  my  dead 
mother's  fair  name?  Minion! — sleek,  dainty,  luxurious  min- 
ion!— out  of  my  path!  You  have  my  fortune,  my  station,  my 
rights;  I  have  but  poverty,  and  hate,  and  disdain.  I  swear, 
again  and  again,  that  you  shall  not  purchase  these  from  me." 

"But,  Philip — Philip,"  cried  Beaufort,  catching  his  arm; 
"hear  one — hear  one  who  stood  by  your " 

The  sentence  that  would  have  saved  the  outcast  from  the 
demons  that  were  darkening  and  swooping  round  his  soul, 
dft  d  upon  the  young  Protector's  lips.  Blinded,  maddened, 
excited,  and  exasperated,  almost  out  of  humanity  itself,  Philip 
fiercely — brutally — swung  aside  the  enfeebled  form  that  sought 
io  (ling  to  him,  and  Beaufort  fell  at  his  feet.  Morton  stopped 
— glared  at  him  with  clenched  hands  and  a  smiling  lip — sprung 
over  his  prostrate  form,  and  bounded  to  his  home. 

He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  near'ed  the  house,  and  looked 
behind;  but  Beaufort  had  not  followed  him.     He  entered  the 
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house,  and  found  Sidney  in  the  room,  with  a  countenanr. 
much  more  gay  than  that  he  had  lately  worn,  that,  absorbed 
as  he  was  in  thought  and  passion,  it  yet  did  not  tail  to  strike 
him. 

"What  has  pleased  you,  Sidney?" 
The  Child  smiled. 

"  \h:  it  is  a  secret — I  was  not  to  tell  you.     But  I'm  sure 
you  are  not  the  naughty  boy  he  says  you  are." 
"He!— wl 

"Don't  look  so  angry,  Philip:  you  frighten  me." 
"And  you  torture  me.     Who  could  malign  one  brother  to 
the  other?" 

"Oh!  it  was  all  meant  very  kindly — there's  been  such  a 
nice,  dear,  good  gentleman  here,  and  he  cried  when  he  saw 
me,  and  said  he  knew  dear  mamma.  Well,  and  he  has  prom- 
ised to  take  me  home  with  him  and  give  me  a  pretty  pony — 
as  pretty — oh,  as  pretty  as  it  can  be  got!  And  he  is  to  call 
again  and  tell  me  more:   I  think  he  is  a  fairy,  Philip." 

Did  he  say  that  he  was  to  take  me,  too,  Sidney?"  said 
Morton,  ^eating  himself,  and  looking  very  pale.  At  that 
question,  Sidney  hung  his  head. 

"No,  brother — he  says  you  won't  go,  and  that  you   are   a 
bad  boy — and   that   you    associate   with   wicked    people — and 
that  you  want  to  keep  me  shut  up  here  and  not  let  any  one  be 
1  tome.      But  1  told  him  1  did   not  believe  that — yes,  in- 
deed, I  told  him  so." 

I  Sidney  endeavored  caressingly  to  withdraw  the  hands 
that  his  brother  placed  before  his  face. 

Morton  started  up,  and  walked  hastily  to  and  fro  the 
room.  "This,"  thought  he,  "is  another  emissary  of  the  Beau- 
forts — perhaps  the  lawyer:  they  will  take  him  from  me— the 
thing  left  to  love  and  hope  for.  I  will  foil  them." — "Sid- 
ney," he  said  aloud:  "we  must  go  hence  to-day,  this  very 
hour — nay.  instantly." 

"What!  away  from  this  nice  good  gentleman'" 
"i  urse  him!  yes,  away  from  him.      Do  not  cry — it    is   oi 
no  use — you  must  go." 

This  was  said  more  harshly  than  Philip  had  ever  yet  spoken 

Sidney;  and  when  he  had  said  it,  he  left  the  room  to  settle 

with  the  landlady,  and   to  [jack   up  their  scanty  effects.      In 

another  hour,    the   brothers   had  turned   their  backs  on  the 

town. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

'•  I'll  carry  thee 
In  sorrow's  arms  to  welcome  Misery." 

— Hevwooo's  Duchess  of  Suffolk. 

"  Who's  here  besides  foul  weather  ?  "— Shakspkakk  :   Lear. 

The  sun  was  as  bright,  and  the  sky  as  calm  during  this 
journey  of  the  orphans,  as  in  the  last.  They  avoided,  as  be- 
fore, the  main  roads,  and  their  way  lay  through  landscapes 
that  might  have  charmed  a  Gainsborough's  eye.  Autumn 
scattered  its  last  hues  of  gold  over  the  various  foliage,  and 
the  poppy  glowed  from  the  hedges,  and  the  wild  convolvu- 
luses, here  and  there,  still  gleamed  on  the  way-side  with  a 
parting  smile. 

At  times,  over  the  sloping  stubbles,  broke  the  sound  of 
the  sportsman's  gun;  and*  ever  and  anon,  by  stream  and 
sedge,  they  startled  the  shy  wild  fowl,  just  come  from  the  far 
Lands,  nor  yet  settled  in  the  new  haunts  too  soon  to  be  invaded. 

But  there  was  no  longer  in  the  travellers  the  same  hearts  that 
had  made  light  of  hardship  and  fatigue.  Sidney  was  no  longer 
flying  from  a  harsh  master,  and  his  step  was  not  elastic  with 
the  energy  of  fear  that  looked  behind,  and  of  hope  that  smiled 
before.  He  was  going  a  toilsome,  weary  journey,  he  knew 
not  why  nor  whither;  just,  too,  when  he  had  made  a  friend, 
whose  soothing  words  haunted  his  childish  fancy.  He  was 
displeased  with  Philip,  and  in  sullen  and  silent  thoughtful- 
ness  slowly  plodded  behind  him;  and  Morton  himself  was 
gloomy  and  knew  not  where  in  the  world  to  seek  a  future. 

They  arrived  at  dusk  at  a  small  inn,  not  so  far  distant  from 
the  town  they  had  left  as  Morton  could  have  wished;  but  the 
days  were  shorter  than  in  their  first  flight. 

I  i  ■>.  m  '  shown  into  a  small  sanded  parlor,  which  Sidney 
eyed  with  great  disgust;  nor  did  he  seem  more  pleased  with 
the  hacked  and  jagged  leg  of  cold  mutton  which  was  all  that 
the  hostess  set  before  them  for  supper.  Philip  in  vain  en- 
deavored to  cheer  him  up,  and  ate  to  set  him  the  example. 
He  felt  relieved  when,  under  the  auspices  of  a  good-looking, 
good  uatured  chambermaid,  Sidney  retired  to  rest, 
was  left  in  the  parlor  to  his   own    meditations.      Hitherto  it 
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had  been  a  happy  thing  for  Morton  that  be  had  some  01  1 
pendent  on  him;  that  feeling    had   given   him   perseverai 
patience,  fortitude  and  hope.     But  now,  dispirited  and 
he  felt  rather  the  horror  of  being  responsible  fur  a  human  life, 
without  seeing  the  means  to  discharge  the  trust.     It  was  1  ;] 

perience,  that  he  was  not  likely  to  find  another 
.eras  facile  as  Mr.  Stubmore;  and  wherever  he  went, 
he  felt  as  if  his  Destirr  si  liked  at  his  back.  He  took  out  his 
little  fortune  and  spread  it  on  the  table,  counting  it  over  and 
over;  it  had  remained  pretty  stationary  since  his  service  with 
Mr.  Stubmore,  for  Sidney  had  swallowed  up  the  wages  of  his 
hire.  While  thus  employed,  the  door  opened,  and  the  cham- 
bermaid, showing  in  a  gentleman,  said,  "We  have  no  other 
room,  sir." 

"Very  well,  then,  —  I'm  not  particular;  a  tumbler  of 
braundy-and-water,  stiffish,  cold — without,  the  newspaper — 
and  a  cigar.     You'll  excuse  smoking,  sir"-" 

Philip  looked  up  from  his  hoard,  and  Captain  de  Burgh 
Smith  stood  before  him. 

"Ah!"  said  the  latter,  "well  met:'-  An  J  closingthe  door, 
he  took  off  his  great-coat,  seated  himself  near  Philip,  and  bent 
both  his  ej  h  considerable  wistfulness  on  the  neat  r 

into  which  Philip's  bank-notes,  sovereigns,  and  shilling - 
arrayed. 

"Pretty  little  sum  for  pocket-money:  caush   in  hand  g 
a  great  way,  properly   invested.      You   must   have  been   very 
lucky.     Well,  so  I  suppo>e  you  are  surprised  to  see  me  here 
without  my  phetfton?" 

"I  wish  1  had  never  seen  you  at  all,"  replied  Philip,  un- 
courteously,  and  restoring  his  money  to  his  pocket;  "your 
fraud  upon  Mr.  Stubmore,  and  your  assurance  that  you  knew 
me,  have  sent  me  adrift  upon  the  world." 

"What's  one  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison,"  said 
the  captain,  philosophically;  "no  use  fretting,  care  killed  a 
cat.  I  am  as  badly  off  as  you;  fur,  hang  me,  if  there  was  not 
a  Bow  Street  runner  in  the  town.      I  caught  his  eye   fixed 

me  like  a  gimblet:  so  I  bolted — went  to   N ,  left  my  phe- 

</ton  and  groom  there  for  the  present,  and  have  doubled  back, 
to  bauffle  pursuit,  and  cut  across  the  country.  You  recollect 
that  noice  girl  we  saw  in  the  coach;  'gad,  I  served  her  spouse 
that  is  to  be  a  praetty  trick!  Borrowed  his  money  under  pre- 
tence of  investing  it  in  the  New  Grand  Anti-Dry-Rot  1 
piny:  cool  hundred — it's  only  .." 

Here    the    1  hambermaid    entered    with    the    brandy-and- 
1 1 
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water,  the  newspaper,  and  cigar — the  captain  lighted  the  last, 
took  a  deep  sup  from  the  beverage,  and  said,  gaily: — 

"Well,  now,  let  us  join  fortunes;  we  are  both,  as  you  say, 
'adrift.'  Best  way  to  staufid  the  breeze  is  to  unite  the  cau- 
bles." 

Philip  shook  his  head,  and,  displeased  with  his  companion, 
sought  his  pillow.  He  took  care  to  put  his  money  under  his 
head,  and  to  lock  his  door. 

The  brothers  started  at  day -break;  Sidney  was  even  more 
discontented  than  on  the  previous  day.  The  weather  was  hot 
and  oppressive;  they  rested  for  some  hours  at  noon,  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  renewed  their  way.  Philip  had  made 
Up  his  mind  to  steer  for  a  town  in  the  thick  of  a  hunting  dis- 
trict, where  he  hoped  his  equestrian  capacities  might  again 
befriend  him;  and  their  path  now  lay  through  a  chain  of  vast 
dreary  commons,  which  gave  them  at  least  the  advantage  to 
skirt  the  road-side  unobserved.  But,  somehow  or  other,  either 
Philip  had  been  misinformed  as  to  an  inn  where  he  had  pro- 
posed to  pass  the  night,  or  he  had  missed  it;  for  the  clouds 
darkened,  and  the  sun  went  down,  and  no  vestige  of  human 
habitation  was  discernible.  .Sidney,  foot-sore  and  querulous, 
began  to  weep,  and  declare  that  he  could  stir  no  further;  and 
while  Philip,  whose  iron  frame  defied  fatigue,  compassion- 
ately paused  to  rest  his  brother,  a  low  roll  of  thunder  broke 
upon  the  gloomy  air.  "There  will  be  a  storm,"  said  he 
anxiously.     "Come  on — pray,  Sidney,  come  on.-' 

"It  is  so  cruel  in  you,  brother   Philip,"  replied   Sidney, 
sobbing.     "I  wish  1  had  never — never  gone  with  you." 

A  flash  of  lightning,  that  illuminated  the  whole  heavens, 
lingered  round  Sidney's  pale  face  as  he  spoke;  and  Philip 
threw  himself  instinctively  on  the  child,  as  if  to  protect  him 
even  from  the  wrath  of  the  unshelterable  flame.  Sidney, 
hushed  and  terrified,  clung  to  his  brother's  breast;  after  a 
pause,  he  silently  consented  to  resume  their  journey.  But 
now  the  storm  came  near  and  nearer  to  the  wanderers.  The 
darkness  grew  repidly  more  intense,  save  when  the  lightning 
lit  up  heaven  and  earth  alike  with  intolerable  lustre.  And 
when  at  length  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  merciless  and  drench- 
ing torrents,  even  Philip's  brave  heart  failed  him.  How 
could  he  ask  Sidney  to  proceed,  when  they  could  scarcely  see 
an  inch  before  them? — all  that  could  now  be  done  was  to 
gain  the  high-road,  and  hope  for  some  passing  conveyance. 
With  fits  and  starts,  and  by  the  glare  of  the  lightning,  they 
attained  their  object;  and  stood  at  last  on  the  great  broad 
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Thoroughfare,  along  which,  since  the  day  when  the  Roman 
carved  it  from  the  waste,  Misery  hath  plodded,  and  Luxury 
rolled,  their  common  way. 

Philip  had  stripped  handk<  rchief,  coat,  vest,  all  to  sh< 

Sidney;  and  he  felta  kind  of  strange  pleasure  through  the  dark, 

even   to   hear  Sidney's  voice  wail  and  moan.      But  that   voice 

gfew  more  languid  and  faint — it  ceased — Sidney's  weight  hung 

heavier  on  the  fostering  arm. 

"For  Heaven's  sake,  speak!  — speak,  Sidney! — only  one 
word — I  will  carry  you  in  my  arms!" 

"I  think  I  am  dying,"  replied  Sidney,  in  a  low  murmur; 
"I  am  so  tired  and  worn  out,  I  can  go  no  further — I  must  lie 
here.''  Ami  he  sunk  at  once  upon  the  reeking  grass  beside 
the  road.  At  this  time  the  rain  gradually  relaxed,  the  clouds 
broke  away — a  gray  light  succeeded  to  the  darkness — tin- 
lightning  was  more  distant;  and  the  thunder  rolled  onward  in 

iwful  path.     Kneeling  on  the  ground,  Philip  supported  his 

brother  in  his  arms,  and  cast  his  pleading  eye-  upward  to  the 

terrors  of  the  sky.     A  star,  a  solitary  star — broke  out 

for  one  moment,  as  if  to  smile  comfort    upon   him,  and   then 

vanished.      Hut  lo!   in  the  distance  there  suddenly  gleam* 

.  steady  light,  like  that  in  some  solitary  window;  it  was  no 
will-o'-the-wisp,  it  was  too  stationary — human  shelter  was  then 
nearer  than  he  had  thought  for.  He  pointed  to  the  light, 
and  whispered,  "Rouse  yourself,  one  struggle  more — it  can- 
not be  far  off." 

"It  is  impossible — I  cannot  stir,"  answered  Sidney:  and  a 
sudden  flash  of  lightning  showed  his  countenance,  ghastly,  as 
if  with  the  damps  of  Death.  What  could  the  brother  do?  — 
stay  there,  and  see  the  boy  perish  before  his  eyes? — leave  him 
on  the  road,  and  fly  to  the  friendly  light?  The  last  plan  was 
the  sole  one  left,  yet  he  shrunk  from  it  in  greater  terror  than 
the  first.  Was  that  a  step  that  he  heard  across  the  road?  lie; 
held  his  breath  to  listen — a  form  became  dimly  visible — it  ap- 
proached. 

Philip  shouted  aloud. 

"What  now?"   answered  the  voice,  and  it  seemed    familiar 

Morton's  ear.     He  sprang  forward;  and  putting  his  I 
1  the  wayfarer,  thought  to  recognise  the  feat   res  of 
Captain  de  Burgh  Smith.      The  captain  who!  -  were  yet 

mure  accustomed  to  the  dark,  made  the  first  overture. 

"Why,  my  lad,  it  is  you  then!  'Gad,  yon  froightened  d 

Odious  as  this  man  had  hitherto  been  to  Philip,  he  was  as 
welcome  to  him  as  daylight  now;  he  grasped  his  hand, — "My 
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brother — a  child — is  here,  dying,  I  fear,  with  cold  and  fatigue, 
he  cannot  stir.  Will  you  stay  with  him — -support  him — but 
for  a  few  moments,  while  I  make  to  yon  light?  See,  I  have 
money — plenty  of  money?" 

"My  good  lad,  it  is  very  ugly  work  staying  here  at  this 
hour:  still — where's  the  choild?" 

"Here,  here!  make  haste,  raise  him!  that's  right?!  God 
bless  you!     I  shall  be  back  ere  you  think  me  gone." 

He  sprang  from  the  road,  and  plunged  through  the  heath, 
the  furze,  the  rank  glistening  pools,  straight  towards  the  light 
— as  the  swimmer  towards  the  shore. 

The  captain,  though  a  rogue,  was  human;  and  when  life 
— an  innocent  life — is  at  stake,  even  a  rogue's  heart  rises  up 
from  its  weedy  bed.  He  muttered  a  few  oaths,  it  is  true,  but 
he  held  the  child  in  his  arms;  and,  taking  out  a  little  tin  case, 
poured  some  brandy  down  Sidney's  throat;  and  then,  by 
way  of  company,  down  his  own.  The  cordial  revived  the 
boy;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "I  think  I  can  go  on  now, 
Philip." 

We  must  return  to  Arthur  Beaufort.  He  was  naturally, 
though  gentle,  a  person  of  high  spirit  and  not  without  pride. 
He  rose  from  the  ground  with  bitter,  resentful  feelings  and  a 
blushing  cheek,  and  went  his  way  to  the  hotel.  Here  he 
found  Mr.  Spencer  just  returned  from  his  visit  to  Sidney. 
Enchanted  with  the  soft  and  endearing  manners  of  his  lost 
therine's  son,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  resemblance  the 
child  bore  to  the  mother  as  he  had  seen  her  last  at  the  gay 
and  rosy  age  of  fair  sixteen,  his  description  of  the  younger 
brother  drew  Beaufort's  indignant  thoughts  from  the  elder. 
He  cordially  concurred  with  Mr.  Spencer  in  the  wish  to  save 
one  so  gentle  from  the  domination  of  one  so  fierce;  and  this, 
after  all,  was  the  child  Catherine  had  most  strongly  com- 
mended to  him.  She  had  said  little  of  the  elder;  perhaps  she 
had  been  aware  of  his  ungracious  and  untractable  nature,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  Arthur  Beaufort,  his  predilections  for  a  coarse 
and  low  i  areer. 

'Yes,"  said  he,  "this  boy,  then,  shall  console  me  for  the 
perverse  brutality  of  the  other.  He  shall  indeed  drink  of  my 
cup,  and  eat  of  my  bread,  and  be  to  me  as  a  brother." 

"What!"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  changing  countenance,  "you 
do  not  intend  to  take  Sidn<  .  to  live  with  you?  I  meant  him 
for  my  son — my  adopted  son." 

"No:  generous  as  you  are,"  said  Arthur,  pressing  his  hand, 
"this    charge    devolves    on    me — it    is    my  right.      I   am  the 
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orphan's  relation — his  mother  consigned  him  to  me.     But  he 
shall       •    ight  to  love  you  not  the  less." 

Mr.  Spencer  '  tit.      He  could  not  bear  the  thoi 

of  losing  Sidn  l  inmate  of  his  cheerless  home,  a  tender 

reli<  From  that  moment  he  began  to  con- 

template   the   possibility  of  securing   Sidney   to   himself,  un- 
known to  Beaufort. 

The  plans  both  of  Arthur  and  Spencer  were  interrupted  by 
the  sudden  retreat  of  the  brothers.     They  determined  to  de- 
part different  ways  in  search  of  them.      Spencer,  as  the   n 
helpless  of  the  two,  obtained  the  aid  of  Mr.  Sharp;  Beaufort 
departed  with  the  lawyer. 

Two  travellers,  in  a  hired  barouche,  were  slowly  dragged  by 
a  pair  of  jaded  posters  along  the  commons  I  have  just  described. 

"I  think,"  said  one,  "that  the  storm  is  very  much  abated; 
heigh o!   what  an  unpleasant  night!" 

"Unkimmon  ugly,  sir,"  answered  the  other,  "and  an 
awful  long  sta  Gjhteen  miles.     These  here  remote  places 

are  quite  behind  the   age,  sir — quite.      However,  I   think  we 
shall  kitch  them  now." 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  of  that  eldest  boy.  Sharp.  He 
seems  a  dreadful  vagabond." 

"Yi  -  .  sir,  quite  hand  in  glove  with  Dashing  Jerry; 
met  in  the  same  inn  last  night — preconcerted,  you  may  be 
quite  sure.  It  would  be  the  best  day's  job  I  have  done  this 
many  a  day  to  >ave  that  'ere  little  fellow  from  being  corrupted. 

;  sees  he  is  just  of  a  size  to  be  useful  to  these  bad  karakters. 
If  they  took  to  burglary,  he  would  be  a  treasure  to  them — slip 
him  through  a  pane  of  glass  like  a  ferret,  sir." 

"Don't  talk  of  it,  Snarp."said  Mr.  Spencer,  with  a  groan; 
"and  recollect,  if  we  get  hold  of  him,  that  you  are  not  to 
a  word  to  Mr.  Beaufort. " 

"1  understand,  sir;  and  I  always  goes  with  the  gemman 
who  behaves  most  like  a  gemman." 

Here  a  loud  halloo  was  heard  close  by  the  horses'  he; 

:  heavens,  if  that  is  a  foot-pad!"  said   Mr.  Spencer, 
aking  violently. 

"1  ir,  I  have  my  barkers  with  me.     Who's  the 

The  barouche  stopped — a  man  came  to  the  window. 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  th<  "but  there  is  a  | 

boy' here  so  tired  and  ill  that  I  fear  he  will  never   reach   the 
next  town,  unless  you  will  koindly  give  him  a  lift." 

"A  poor  boy!"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  poking  his  head  over 
the  head  of  Mr'  "Where 
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"If  you  would  just  drop  him  at  the  King's  Awrms,  it 
would  be  a  chaurity,"  said  the  man. 

Sharp  pinched  Mr.  Spencer  on  the  shoulder,  "That's 
Dashing  Jerry;  I'll  get  out."  So  saying,  he  opened  the  door, 
jumped  into  the  road,  and  presently  re-appearecl  with  the  lost 
and  welcome  Sidney  in  his  arms.  "Ben't  this  the  boy?"  he 
whispered  to  Mr.  Spencer;  and,  taking  the  lamp  from  the 
carriage,  he  raised  it  to  the  child's  face. 

"It  is!  it  is!  God  be  thanked!"  exclaimed  the  worthy  man. 

"Will  you  leave  him  at  the  King's  Awrms? — we  shall  be 
there  in  an  hour  or  two,"  cried  the  Captain. 

"We!     Who's  we?"  said  Sharp,  gruffly. 

"Why,  myself  and  the  choild's  brother." 

"O!"  said  Sharp,  raising  the  lantern  to  his  own  face; 
"you  knows  me,  I  think,  Master  ferry?  Let  me  kitch  you 
agin,  that's  all.  And  give  my  compliments  to  your  'sociate, 
and  say,  if  he  prosecutes  this  here  hurchin  any  more,  we'll 
settle  his  bizness  for  him;  and  so  take  a  hint  and  make  your- 
self scarce,  old  boy!" 

With  that  Mr.  Sharp  jumped  into  the  barouche,  and  bade 
the  postboy  drive  on  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Ten  minutes  after  this  abduction,  Philip,  followed  by  two 
laborers,  with  a  barrow,  a  lantern,  and  two  blankets,  returned 
from  the  hospitable  farm  to  which  the  light  had  conducted 
him.  The  spot  where  he  had  left  Sidney,  and  which  he  knew 
by  a  neighboring  mile-stone,  was  vacant;  he  shouted  an  alarm, 
and  the  Captain  answered  from  the  distance  of  some  three- 
score yards.      Philip  came  to  him.      "Where  is  my  brother?" 

"Gone  away  in  a  barouche  and  pair.  Devil  take  me  if  I 
understaund  it."  \nd  the  Captain  proceeded  to  give  a  con- 
fused account  of  what  had  passed. 

"My  brother!  my  brother!  they  have  torn  thee  from  me, 
then!"  cried  Philip,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  insensible. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

'"  Vous  me  rendrez  mon  frere  !  "  * 

— Ca.MMKK   DBLAVICHB:    Let  Enfant  tP Edouard. 

f.  evening,  a  week  after  this  event,  a  wild,  tattered,  hag- 
gard youth  knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort. 

The  porter  slowly  presented  himself. 

"Is  y  >ui  master  at  home?     I  must  see  him  instantly." 

"That's  more  than  you  can,  my  man;   my  master  does  not 

the  like  ^i  you  this  time  of  night,"  replied  the  porter, 
eyeing  the  !  apparition  before  him,  with  great  disdain. 

-  •■  me,  he  must  and  shall,*'  replied  the  young  man;  and 
as  the  porter  blocked  up  the  entrance,  he  grasped  his  collar 
with  a  hand  of  iron,  swung  him,  huge  as  he  was,  aside,  and 
strode  into  the  spacious  hall. 

p!  stop:*'  cried  the  porter,  recovering  himself.  "James! 
John!  hen  !" 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  had  been  back  in  town  several  days. 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  who  was  waiting  his  return  from  his  club,  was 
in  the  dining-room.  Hearing  a  noise  in  the  hall,  she  opened 
the  door,  and  say  the  Strange  grim  figure  I  have  described, 
advancing  towards  her.  "Who  are  you?"  she  said;  "what 
do  you  want?" 

"I  am  Philip  Morton.     Who  are  you?" 

"My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort,  shrinking  into  the 
parlor,  while  Morton  followed  her  and  closed  the  door,  "my 
husband,  Mr.  Beaufort,  is  not  at  home."' 

U  are  Mrs.   Beaufort,  then!    Well,  you  can  understand 

me.     I  want  my  brother.     He  has  been  basely  reft  from  me. 

me  where  he  is,  and   I  will  forgive  all.      Restore  him  to 

me,  and  I  will  bless  you  and  yours."      And  Philip  fell   OD   his 

knees  and  grasped  the  train  of  her  gown. 

"1    know   nothing  of  your   brother,    Mr.    Morton. 
Mrs.    :  1  and  alarmed.      "Arthur,  whom   we 

ect  every  day,  writes  us  word  that  all  search  for  him  has 
been  in  vain." 

"Ha!  you  admit  the  search?"  cried  Morton,  rising  and 
clenching  his  hands.     "And  who  else  but  you  or  yours  would 

•  V  w  shall  restore  me  my  brother  ! 
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have  parted  brother  and  brother?  Answer  me  where  he  is. 
No  subterfuge,  madam:   I  am  desperate!" 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  woman  of  that  worldly  coldness 
and  indifference,  which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  supply  the 
place  of  courage,  was  extremely  terrified  by  the  tone  and  mien 
of  her  rude  guest.  She  laid  her  hand  on  the  bell;  but  Morton 
seized  her  arm,  and,  holding  it  sternly,  said,  while  his  dark 
eyes  shot  fire  through  the  glimmering  room,  "I  will  not  stir 
hence  till  you  have  told  me.  Will  you  reject  my  gratitude, 
my  blessing?  Beware!  Again,  where  have  you  hid  my 
brother?" 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort 
entered.  The  lady,  with  a  shriek  of  joy,  wrenched  herself 
from  Philip's  grasp,  and  flew  to  her  husband. 

"Save  me  from  this  ruffian!"  she  said,  with  an  hysterical 
sob. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  who  had  heard  from  Blackwell  strange  ac- 
counts of  Philip's  obdurate  perverseness,  vile  associates,  and 
unredeemable  character,  was  roused  from  his  usual  timidity 
by  the  appeal  of  his  wife. 

"Insolent  reprobate!"  he  said,  advancing  to  Philip;  "after 
all  the  absurd  goodness  of  my  son  and  myself;  after  rejecting 
all  our  offers,  and  persisting  in  your  miserable  and  vicious 
conduct,  how  dare  you  presume  to  force  yourself  into  this 
house?  Begone,  or  I  will  send  for  the  constables  to  remove 
you!" 

"Man,  man,"  cried  Philip,  restraining  the  fury  that  shook 
him  from  head  to  foot,  "I  care  not  for  your  threats — I 
scarcely  hear  your  abuse — your  son,  or  yourself,  has  stolen 
away  my  brother:  tell  me  only  where  he  is;  let  me  see  him 
once  more.  Do  not  drive  me  hence,  without  one  word  of 
justice,  of  pity.  I  implore  you — on  my  knees  I  implore  you 
— yes,  I,  /  implore  you,  Robert  Beaufort,  to  have  mercy  on 
your  brother's  son.     Where  is  Sidney?" 

Like  all  mean  and  cowardly  men,  Robert  Beaufort  was 
rather  encouraged  than  softened  by  Philip's  abrupt  humility. 

"I  know  nothing  of  your  brother;  and  if  this  is  not  all 
some  villanous  trick — which  it  may  be — 1  am  heartily  rejoiced 
that  he,  poor  child!  is  rescued  from  the  contamination  of  such 
a  companion,"  answered  Beaufort. 

"I  am  at  your  feet  still;  again,  for  the  last  time,  clinging 
to  you  a  suppliant:   I  pray  you  to  tell  me  the  truth." 

Mr.  Beaufort,  more  and  more  exasperated  by  Morton's 
forbearance,    raised   his   hand  as   if  to  strike;  when,  at  that 
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moment,  one  hitherto  unobserved — one  who,  terrified  by  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed  but  could  not  comprehend,  had  slunk 
into  a  dark  corner  of  the  room, — now  came  from  her  retreat, 
and  a  child's  soft  voice  was  heard,  saying, — 

"Do  not  strike  him,  papa! — let  him  have  his  brother!" 

Mr.  Beaufort's  arm  fell  to  his  side:  kneeling  before  him, 
and  by  the  out  side,  was  his  own  young  daughter;  she 

had  crept  into  the  room  unobserved,  when  her  father  entered. 
Through  the  dim  shadows,  relieved  only  by  the  red  and  fitful 
gleam  of  the  fire,  he  saw  her  fair  meek  face  looking  up  wist- 
fully at  his  own,  with  tears  of  excitement,  and  perhaps  of  pity 

r  children  have  a  quick  insight  into  the  reality  of  grief  in 
those  not  far  removed  from  their  own  years — glistening  in  her 
soft  eyes.  Philip  looked  round  bewildered,  and  he  saw  that 
face  which  seemed  to  him,  at  such  a  time,  like  the  face  of  an 
ang 

""Hear  her!"  he  murmured:  "oh,  hear  her!  For  her 
sake,  do  not  sever  one  orphan  from  the  other!" 

rake   away  that  child,    Mrs.    Beaufort,"  cried   Rob. 
angrily.     "Will  you  let  her  disgrace  herself  thus?     And  j 
sir.  begone  from  this  roof;  and  when  you  can  approach   me 
with  due  respect,  I  will  give  you,  as  I  said  I  would,  the  means 
t<>  get  an  honest  living!" 

Philip  rose;  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  already  led  away  her 
daughter,  ami  she  took  that  opportunity  of  sending  in  the 
servants:  their  forms  filled  up  the  doorway. 

"Will  you  go?"  continued  Mr.  Beaufort,  more  and  more 
emboldened,  as  he  saw  the  menials  at  hand,  "or  shall  they 
expel  you?" 

"It  is  enough,  sir,"  said  Philip,  with  a  sudden  calm  and 

lity  that  surprised,  and  almost  awed  his  uncle.  "My 
father,  if  the  dead  yet  watch  over  the  living,  has  seen  and 
heard  you.  There  will  come  a  day  for  justice.  Out  of  my 
path,  hirelings!" 

I!-  waived  his  arm,  and  the  menials  shrunk  back  at  his 
tread,  stalked  across  the  inhospitable  hall,  and  vanished. 

When  he  had  gained  the  street,  he  turned  and  looked  up 
at  the  house.  His  dark  and  hollow  eyes,  gleaming  through 
the  long  and  raven  hair  that  fell  profusely  over  his  face,  had 
in  them  an  expression  of  menace  almost  preternatural,  ! 

-ettled  calmness;  the  wild  and  untutored  majesty  which, 
through  rags  and  squalor  never  c!  his  form,  as  it  n 

does  the  forms  of  men  in  whom  the  will  is  strong  and  the 
sense  of  injustice   deep;  the  outstretched   arm;  the  haggard, 
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but  noble  features;  the  bloomless  and  scathed  youth;  all  gave 
to  his  features  and  his  stature  an  aspect  in  its  sinister  and 
voiceless  wrath.  There  he  stood  a  moment,  like  one  to  whom 
woe  and  wrong  had  given  a  Prophets'  power,  guiding  the  eye 
of  the  unforgetful  Fate  to  the  roof  of  the  Oppressor.  Then 
slowly,  and  with  a  half  smile,  he  turned  away,  and  strode 
through  the  streets  till  he  arrived  at  one  of  the  narrow  lanes 
that  intersect  the  more  equivocal  quarters  of  the  huge  city. 
He  stopped  at  the  private  entrance  of  a  small  pawnbroker's 
shop;  the  door  was  opened  by  a  slipshod  boy;  he  descended 
the  dingy  stairs  till  he  came  to  the  second  floor;  and  there,  in 
a  small  back  room,  he  found  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith,  seated 
before  a  table  with  a  couple  of  candles  on  it,  smoking  a  cigar, 
and  playing  at  cards  by  himself. 

"Well,  what  news  of  your  brother,  Bully  Phil?" 

"None:  they  will  reveal  nothing." 

"Do  you  give  him  up?" 

"Never!     My  hope  now  is  in  you." 

"Well,  I  thought  you  would  be  driven  to  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  do  something  for  you  that  I  should  not  loike  to  do  for 
myself.  I  told  you  that  I  knew  the  Bow  Street  runner  who 
was  in  the  barouche.  I  will  find  him  out — Heaven  knows 
that  is  easily  done;  and,  if  you  can  pay  well,  you  will  get  your 
news." 

"  Vou  shall  have  all  I  possess,  if  you  restore  my  brother. 
See  what  it  is,  one  hundred  pounds — it  was  his  fortune.  It 
is  useless  to  me  without  him.  There,  take  fifty  now,  and 
if " 

Philip  stopped,  for  his  voice  trembled  too  much  to  allow 
him  farther  speech.  Captain  Smith  thrust  the  notes  into  his 
pocket,  and  said — 

"We'll  consider  it  settled." 

Captain  Smith  fulfilled  his  promise.  He  saw  the  Bow 
Street  officer.  Mr.  Sharp  had  been  bribed  too  high  by  the 
opposite  party  to  tell  tales,  and  he  willingly  encouraged  the 
suspicion  that  Sidney  was  under  the  care  of  the  Beauforts. 
He  promised,  however,  for  the  sake  of  ten  guineas,  to  procure 
Philip  a  letter  from  Sidney  himself.  This  was  all  he  would 
undertake. 

Philip  was  satisfied.  At  the  end  of  another  week,  Mr. 
Sharp  transmitted  to  the  Captain  a  letter,  which  he,  in  his 
turn,  gave  to  Philip.  It  ran  thus,  in  Sidney's  own  sprawling 
hand: — 
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"Di  \k  Brother  Philip, — I  am  told  you  wis!)  to  know- 
how  I  am,  and  therefore  take  up  my  pen,  and  asure  you  that 
I  write  all  out  of  my  own  head.  1  am  very  Comfortable  and 
happy— much  more  so  than  1  have  been  since  poor  deir  mama 
died;'  s  won't  vex    yourself   about    me:   and    pray 

don't  try  and  Find  me  out,  For  I  would  not  go  with  you  again 
for  the  world.     I  am  so  much  better  Off  here.     I  wish 

ild  be  a  good  boy,  ami  leave  oil  your  Had  ways;  tor  1  am 
3ure,  as  every  one   says,   1    don't    know   what  would    have    be- 

f  me  if  1  had  staid  with  you.      Mr.  [the  Mr.  half 

scratched  out]  the  gentleman  i  am  with,  says  if  you   turn  out 
Properly,  he  will  be  a  friend  ^  you.  Too;  but  he  advises  you 

50,  like  a  Good  boy,  to  Arthur  Beaufort,  and  ask  his  par- 
dun  for  the   past,  and   then   Arthur  will  be  very  kind   to  you. 

ad  you  a  great  big  sum  of   20/.,  and   the  gentleman  says 

.vou'ld  send  more,  only  it  might  make  you  naughty,  and  set 
up.  I  go  to  chureh  now  every  Sunday,  and  read  good  books 
and  always  pray  that  Cod  may  open  your  eyes.  1  have  such 
a  Nice  pony,  with  such  a  Ion-  tale.  So  no  more  at  present 
from  your  affectionate  brother. 

Sidney  Morion. 
'•  Oct.  8,  is— ." 

"Tray,  pray  dont'  come  after  me.  Any  more.  You  know 
I  neerlv  died  of  it,  but  for  this  deir  good  gentleman  1  am 
with."' 

So  this,  then,  was  the  crowning  reward  of  all  his  suffer 
and  all  his  love.     There  was  the  letter,  evidently  undii  tat<  d, 
with  its  errors  of  orthography,  and  in  the  child's  rough  scrawl; 
the  serpent's  tooth    pierced   to  the   heart,  and    left    there    its 
most  lasting  venom. 

"I  have  done  with  him  for  ever,"  said  Philip,  brushing 
away  the  bitter  tears.  "I  will  molest  him  no  farther;  I  care 
in.  i  this  mystery,      better  for  him  as  it  is — he  is 

happy!     Well,   well,   and   I — 7  will  never  care   for  a  human 
being  again." 

lie  bowed  his  head  over  his  hand;  and  when  lie  rose,  his 
heart  felt  to  him  lik<  It  seemed  as  if  Conscience  her- 

self had  lied  from  his  soul  on  the  wings  of  departed  Love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"  But  you  have  found  the  mountain's  top — there  sit 
On  the  calm  flourishing  head  of  it  ; 
And  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upward  go, 
See  Us  and  Clouds  below." — Cowley. 

It  was  true  that  Sidney  was  happy  in  his  new  home,  and 
thither  we  must  now  trace  him. 

On  reaching  the  town  where  the  travellers  in  the  barouche 
had  been  requested  to  leave  Sidney,  "The  King's  Arms"  was 
precisely  the  inn  eschewed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  While  the  horses 
were  being  changed,  he  summoned  the  surgeon  of  the  town 
to  examine  the  child,  who  had  already  much  recovered;  and 
by  stripping  his  clothes,  wrapping  him  in  warm  blankets,  and 
administering  cordials,  he  was  permitted  to  reach  another 
stage,  so  as  to  baffle  pursuit  that  night;  and  in  three  days  Mr. 
Spencer  had  placed  his  new  charge  with  his  maiden  sisters,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  spot  where  he  had  been 
found.  He  would  not  take  him  to  his  own  home  yet.  He 
feared  the  claims  of  Arthur  Beaufort.  He  artfully  wrote  to 
that  gentleman,  stating  that  he  had  abandoned  the  chase  of 
Sidney  in  despair,  and  desiring  to  know  if  he  had  discovered 
him;  and  a  bribe  of  300/.  to  Mr.  Sharp,  with  a  candid  exposi- 
tion of  his  reasons  for  secreting  Sidney — reasons  in  which  the 
worthy  officer  professed  to  sympathize — secured  the  discre- 
tion of  his  ally.  But  he  would  not  deny  himself  the  pleasure 
of  being  in  the  same  house  with  Sidney,  and  was  therefore  for 
some  months  the  guest  of  his  sisters.  At  length  he  heard  that 
young  Beaufort  had  been  ordered  abroad  for  his  health,  and 
he  then  deemed  it  safe  to  transfer  his  new  idol  to  his  Lares 
by  the  lakes.  During  this  interval  the  current  of  the  younger 
Morton's  life  had  indeed  flowed  through  flowers.  At  his  age 
the  cares  of  females  were  almost  a  want  as  well  as  a  luxury, 
and  the  sisters  spoiled  and  petted  him  as  much  as  any  elderly 
nymphs  in  Cytherea  ever  petted  Cupid.  They  were  good, 
excellent,  high-nosed,  flat-bosomed  spinsters,  sentimentally 
fond  of  their  brother  whom  they  called  "the  poet,"  and 
dotingly  attached  to  children.  The  cleanness,  the  quiet,  the 
good  cheer  of  their  neat  abode,  all  tended  to  revive  and  in- 
vigorate the  spirits  of  their  young  guest,  and  every  one  there 
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seemed   to  vie  which  should  love   him  the  raosl      still  1ms 
i  favorite  was  Mr.  Spencer:  for  Spencer  never  went 
out  without  bringing  back  cakes  and  toys;  and  Spencer  gave 
him  his  pony:  -  rode  a  little  crop-eared  nag  by  his 

side;  and   Spencer,   in   short,    was  iated  with   hi>  every 

nfort  and    •  11      told    them    his   little   history;   and 

when  h  now  Philip  had  left  him  alone  for  long   hours 

ther,  and  how  Philip  had  forced  him  to  his  last  ami  nearly 
1  journey,  the  old   maids   groaned,  and   the    old    bach< 
ed,  and  they  all  cried  in  a  breath,  that  "Philip  was  a  very 
Iced  boy."     It  was  n •  •  t  only  their  obvious  policy  to  det 
him  from  his  brother,  but  it  was  their  sincere  conviction  that 
they  did  right  to  o\o  so.      Sidney  began,    it  is  true,  by  taking 
Philip's  part;   but  his   mind   was   ductile,  and   he   still   looked 
back  with  a  shudder  to  the  hardships  he  had  gone  through: 
and  so  by  little  and  little  he  learned  to  forget  all  the  endearing 
and  fostering  love  Philip  had  evinced  to  him;  to  connect  his 
name  with  dark  and  mysterious  fears;  to  repeat  thanksgivings 
Providence  that  he  was  saved  from  him;  and  to  hope  that 
they  might   never  meet  again.      In   fact,  when    Mr.   Spencer 
learned  from   Sharp  that   it  was  through  Captain   Smith,  the 
swindler,  that  application  had  been  made  by  Philip  for  n 
of  his  brother,  and  havii  learned  before,  from  the  same 

person,  that  Philip  had  been  implicated  in  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
swindled,  if  not  stolen, — he  saw  every  additional  reason  to 
en  the  stream  that  (lowed  between  the  wolf  and  the  lamb. 
The  older  Sidney  grew,  the  better  he  comprehended  and  ap- 
preciated the  motives  of  his  protector — for  he  was  brought  up 
in  a  formal  school  of  propriety  and  ethics,  and  his  mind  natu- 
rally revolted  from  all  images  of  violence  or  fraud.  Mr. 
Spencer  changed  both  the  Christian  and  the  surname  of  his 
prote'gi,  in  order  to  elude  the  search  whether  of  Philip,  the 
Mor  r  the  Beauforts,  and  Sidney  passed  for  his  nephew 

by   a  ;  r  brother  who  had  died  in  India. 

So  there,  by  the  (aim  banks  of  the  placid  lake,  amidst  the 
fairest  landscapes  ^i  the  Island  Garden,  the  iorn  of 

I  his  tranquil  days.  The  monotony  of  the 
retreat  did  not  fatigue  a  spirit  which,  as  he  grew  up.  found 
occupation  in  .  music,  poetry,  and  the  elegai  the 

cultivated,  if  quiet  life,  within  his  reach.     To  I  rh   past 

he  looked  back  in  evil  dream. in  which  the  imag  hilip 

stood  dark  and  threatening.      His  brother's  name,  as  he  g 

ly  mentioned;  and  if  he  did  volunteer  it  to   Mr. 
r.  the  bloom  on  his  check  j^rew   pa     :         The  sweet: 
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of  his  manners,  his  face  and  winning  smile,  still  continued  to 
secure  him  love,  and  to  screen  from  the  common  eye  what- 
ever of  selfishness  yet  lurked  in  his  nature.  And,  indeed,  that 
fault  in  so  serene  a  career,  and  with  friends  so  attached,  was 
seldom  called  into  action.  So  thus  was  he  severed  from  both 
the  protectors,  Arthur  and  Philip,  to  whom  poor  Catherine 
had  bequeathed  him. 

By  a  perverse  and  strange  mystery,  they,  to  whom  the 
charge  was  most  intrusted,  were  the  very  persons  who  were 
forbidden  to  redeem  it.  On  our  death-beds  when  we  think 
we  have  provided  for  those  we  leave  behind — should  we  lose 
the  last  smile  that  gilds  the  solemn  agony,  if  we  could  look 
one  year  into  the  Future? 

Arthur  Beaufort,  after  an  ineffectual  search  for  Sidney, 
heard,  on  returning  to  his  home,  no  unexaggerated  narrative 
of  Philip's  visit,  and  listened,  with  deep  resentment,  to  his 
mother's  distorted  account  of  the  language  addressed  to  her. 
It  is  not  very  surprising,  that,  with  all  his  romantic  generosity, 
he  felt  sickened  and  revolted  at  violence  that  seemed  to  him 
without  excuse.  Though  not  a  revengeful  character,  he  had 
not  that  meekness  which  never  resents.  He  loeked  upon 
Philip  Morton  as  upon  one  rendered  incorrigible  by  bad  pas- 
sions and  evil  company.  Still  Catherine's  last  bequest,  and 
Philip's  note  to  him  the  Unknown  Comforter,  often  recurred 
to  him,  and  he  would  have  willingly  yet  aided  had  Philip  been 
thrown  in  his  way.  But  as  it  was,  when  he  looked  around. 
and  saw  the  examples  of  that  charity  that  begins  at  home,  in 
which  the  world  abounds,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  done  his  duty; 
and  prosperity  having,  though  it  could  not  harden  his  heart, 
still  sapped  the  habits  of  perseverance,  so  by  little  and  little 
the  image  of  the  dying  Catherine,  and  the  thought  of  her  sons, 
faded  from  his  remembrance.  And  for  this  there  was  the 
more  excuse  after  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous  letter,  which 
relieved  all  his  apprehensions  on  behalf  of  Sidney.  The  letter 
was  short,  and  stated  simply  that  Sidney  Morton  had  found  a 
friend  who  would5  protect  him  throughout  life;  but  who  would 
not  scruple  to  apply  to  Beaufort  if  ever  he  needed  Ins  assist- 
ance. So  (me  son,  and  that  the  youngest  and  the  best- 
loved,  was  safe.  And  the  other,  had  he  not  chosen  his  own 
career?  Alas,  poor  Catherine!  when  you  fancied  that  Philip 
was  the  one  sure  to  force  his  way  into  fortune,  and  Sidney  the 
one  most  helpless,  how  ill  did  you  judge  of  the  human  heart! 
It  was  that  very  strength  in  Philip's  nature  which  tempted  the 
winds  that  scattered  the  blossoms,  and  shook  the  stem  to  its 
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roots;  while  the  lighter  and  frailer  nature  bent  to  the  g 
and  bore  transplanting  to  a  happier  soil.  It'  a  parent  read 
-,  let  him  pause  and  think  well  on  the  characters  of 
his  children;  let  him  at  once  fear  and  hope  the  most  for  the 
one  whose  passions  and  whose  temper  lead  to  a  struggle  with 
the  world.      That  same  world  is  a   tough  wrestler,  ami    has   a 

•  -  g    pe  for  the  poor. 

Meanwhile.  Arthur  Beaufort's  own  complaints,  which  grew 
serious  and  menaced  consumption,  recalled  his  thoughts  more 
and  more  every  day  to  himself.      He  was  compelled   to  aban- 

.  his  career  at  the  University,  and  to  seek  for  health  in  the 
softer  breezes  of  the  South.  His  parents  accompanied  him  to 
md  when,  at  the  end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  restored 
to  health,  the  desire  of  travel  seized  the  mind,  and  attra< 
the  fancy,  of  the  young  heir.  His  father  and  mother,  satis- 
lied  with  his  recovery,  and  not  unwilling  that  he  should  ac- 
quire the  polish  of  Continental  intercourse,  returned  to   Eng- 

l;  and  young  Beaufort,  with  gay  Companions  and  munificent 

me,  already  courted,   spoiled,   and  Mattered,  commen 
his  tour  with  the  fair  climes  of  Italy. 

(>  dark  mystery  of  the  Moral  World! — so,  unlike  the 
order  of  the  External  Universe,  glide  together,  side  by  side, 
the  shadowy  steeds  of  NiGHT  AND  MORNING.  Examine  life 
in  its  own  world:  confound  not  that  world,  the  inner  one,  the 
practical  one,  with  the  more  visible,  yet  airier  ami  less  sub- 
stantial system,  doing  homage  to  the  sun,  to  whose  throne, 
afar  in  the  infinite  space,  the  human  heart  has  no  wings  to 
flee.  In  life,  the  mind  and  the  circumstances  give  the  true 
seasons,  and  regulate  the  darkness  and  the  light.  Of  two 
men  standing  on  the  same  foot  of  earth,  the  one  revels  in  the 
joy<  a,  the  other  shudders  in  the  solitude  of  night.    For 

Hope  and  Fortune  the  day-star  is  ever  shining.  For  Care 
and  Penury,  Night  change  not  with  the  ticking  of  the  clock, 
nor  with  the  shadow  on  the  dial.  Morning  for  the  heir,  night 
for  the  houseless,  and  God's  eye  over  both. 


BOOK    THIRD. 


"  Serge  (agon  mir  im  2Bege ;' 
©trome  ftemmten  mcimii  Alt'; : 
Ucber  2cMitnfce  baut'  icb  ©tege 
23rucfcn  burcfy  ten  roilben  tflufs." 

— Schiller  :  Der  Pilgrim, 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  The  knight  of  arts  and  industry, 
And  his  achievements  fair." 
— Thomson's  CastU  of  IndoUnce :  Explanatory  Verse  to  Canto  II. 

In  a  popular  and  respectable,  but  not  very  fashionable 
quartier  in   Paris,  and   in   the  tolerably  broad  and   effective 

locale  of  the  Rue ,  there  might  be  seen,  at  the  time  I  now 

treat  of,  a  curious-looking  building,  that  jutted  out  semi-cir- 
cularly  from  the  neighboring  shops,  with  plaster  pilasters  and 
compo  ornaments.  The  virtuosi  of  the  quartier  had  dis- 
covered that  the  building  was  constructed  in  imitation  of  an 
ancient  temple  in  Rome;  this  erection,  then  fresh  and  newx 
reached  only  to  the  entresol.  The  pilasters  were  painted  light 
green,  and  gilded  in  the  cornices,  while,  surmounting  the 
architrave,  were  three  little  statues — one  held  a  torch,  another 
a  bow,  and  a  third  a  bag;  they  were  therefore  rumored,  I  know 
not  with  what  justice,  to  be  the  artistical  representatives  of 
Hymen,  Cupid,  and  Fortune. 

On  the  door  was  neatly  engraved,  on  a  brass-plate,  the 
following  inscription: — 

"Monsieur  Love,  Anglais,  a  l'entresol." 

And  if  you  had  crossed  the  threshold,  and  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  gained  that  mysterious  story  inhabited  by  Monsieur  Love, 
you  would  have  seen,  upon  another  door  to  the  right,  another 
epigraph,  informing  those  interested   in  the  inquiry  that   the 
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an  of  M.  Love  was  open  daily  from  nine  in  the  morning 

to  lour  in  the  afternoon. 

The  office  of  M.  1  ove — for  office  it  was,  and  of  a  nature 
not  unfrequently  designated  in  the  "petit  ches"  of  Paris 

— had  been  established  about  six  months;  and  whether  it  was 

the  popularity  of  the  profession,  or  the  shape  of  the  shop,  or 
the  manners  of  M.  Love  himself,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 

tin  it  is  that  the  Temple  of  Hymen — as  M.  Love  classi- 
cally termed  it — had  become  exceedingly  in  vogue  in  the  Fau- 
5t.  .  It  was  rumored  that  no  less  than  nine  mar- 
riages in  the  immediate  neighborhood  had  been  manufactured 
at  this  fortunate  office,  and  that  they  had  ail  turned  out  hap- 
pily except  one,  in  which  the  bride  being  sixty,  and  the  bride- 

>m  twenty-four,  there  had   been   rumors  of   1  tic   dis- 

-ion;  but  as  the  lady  had  been   delivered — 1  mean  of  her 
husband,    who   had   drowned   himself   in   the   Seine,   about    a 
month  after  the  ceremony,  things  had  turned  out  in  the  li 
run  better  than  might  have  been  expected,  and  the  widow  was 
so  little  disconcerted,  that    she   had   been    seen   to  enter  the 

e  already — a  circumstance  that  was  greatly  to   the  credit 
of  Mr.  Love. 

Perhaps   the   secret   of    Mr.   Love's    success,  and    of    the 
marked  superiority  of  his  establishment  in  rank  and  popularity 

-  similar  ones,  consisted  in  the  spirit  and  liberality  with 
which  the  business  was  conducted.  He  seemed  resolved  to 
destroy  all  formality  between  parties  who  might  d<  - 
draw  (loser  to  each  other,  and  he  hit  upon  the  lucky  device 
of  a  table  a"  hot<\  very  well  managed  and  held  twice  a-week, 
and  often  followed  by  a  scirie  dansante;  s(,  that,  if  they 
pleased,  the  aspirants  to  matrimonial  happiness  might  be- 
come acquainted  without  gine.  As  he  himself  was  a  jolly, 
convivial  fellow  of  murh  savoir  vivre,  it  is  astonishing  how 
well  he  made  these  entertainments  answer.     I  who  had 

not  seemed  to  take  to  each  other  in  first  distant  interview  grew 
extremely  enamored  when  the  corks  of  the  champagne — an 
extra  of  course  in  the  a  bonne  incut — boum  j  ainst   the  wall, 

to  this.  Mr.  Love  took  great  pains  to  know  the  trades 
men  in  his  neighborhood;  and.  what  with  his  jokes,  his  ap- 
pearance of  easy  circumstances,  ami  the  fluency  with  which 
he  spoke  the  language,  he  became  an  universal  favorite. 
Many  persons,  who  were  uncommonly  starch  in  general,  and 
who  professed  to  ridicule  the  bureau,  saw  nothing  improper 
in  dining  at  the  table  d'hSte.  To  those  who  wished  for  secrecy 
he  was  said  to  be  wonderfully  discreet;  but  there  were  other- 
12 
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who  did  not  affect  to  conceal  their  discontent  at  the  single 
state:  for  the  rest,  the  entertainments  were  so  contrived  as 
never  to  shock  the  delicacy,  while  they  always  forwarded  the 
suit. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Love 
was  still  seated  at  dinner,  or  rather  at  dessert,  with  a  party  of 
guests.  His  apartments,  though  small,  were  somewhat  gau- 
dily painted  and  furnished,  and  his  dining-room  was  decorated 
a  la  Turque.  The  party  consisted — first,  of  a  rich  epicier,  a 
widower,  Monsieur  Goupille  by  name,  an  eminent  man  in  the 
Faubourg;  he  was  in  his  grand  climacteric,  but  still  bclhoinme; 
wore  a  very  well-made  pcruque  of  light  auburn,  with  tight 
pantaloons,  which  contained  a  pair  of  very  respectable  calves; 
and  his  white  neckcloth  and  his  large  frill  were  washed  and 
got  up  with  especial  care.  Next  to  Monsieur  Goupille  sat  a 
very  demure  and  very  spare  young  lady  of  about  two-and- 
thirty,  who  was  said  to  have  saved  a  fortune — Heaven  knows 
how — in  the  family  of  a  rich  English  milord,  where  she  had 
officiated  as  governess;  she  called  herself  Mademoiselle 
Adele  de  Courval,  and  was  very  particular  about  the  de,  and 
very  melancholy  about  her  ancestors.  Monsieur  Goupille 
generally  put  his  finger  through  his peruque,  and  fell  away  a 
little  on  his  left  pantaloon  when  he  spoke  to  Mademoiselle 
de  Courval,  and  Mademoiselle  de  Courval  generally  pecked 
at  her  bouquet  when  she  answered  Monsieur  Goupille.  On 
the  other  side  of  this  young  lady  sat  a  fine-looking  fair  man 
— M.  Sovolofski,  a  Pole,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  and  rather 
threadbare,  though  uncommonly  neat.  He  was  flanked  by  a 
little  tat  lady,  who  had  been  very  pretty,  and  who  kept  a 
boarding-house,  ox  pension,  for  the  English,  she  herself  being 
English,  though  long  established  in  Paris.  Rumor  said  she 
been  gay  in  her  youth,  and  dropped  in  Paris  by  a  Russian 
nobleman,  with  a  very  pretty  settlement — she  and  the  settle- 
ment having  equally  expanded  by  time  and  season:  she  was 
called  Madame  Beavor.  On  the  other  side  of  the  table  was  a 
red-headed  Englishman,  who  spoke  very  little  French;  who 
had  been  told  that  French  ladies  were  passionately  fond  of 
light  hair;  and  who,  having  2000/.  of  his  own,  intended  to 
quadruple  that  sum  by  a  prudent  marriage.  Nobody  knew 
what  Ins  family  was,  but  his  name  was  Higgins.  His  neighbor 
was  an  exceedingly  tall,  large-boned  Frenchman,  with  a  long 
nose  and  a  red  riband,  who  was  much  seen  at  Frascati's,  and 
had  served  under  Napoleon.  Then  came  another  lady,  ex- 
tn  mely  pretty,  very  piquante,  and  very  gay,  but  past  the  pre 
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ejennesse,  who  ogled  Mr.  Love  more  than  she  did  any  o\ 
his  guests:   she  w  :d  Rosalie  Caumartin,  and  was  at    I 

i  of  a  large  bon-bon  establishment;  married,  but  her  hus- 
band had  gone  four  years  ago  to  the  isle  of   France,  and  she 

a  little  doubtful  whether  she  might  not  be  justly  entitled 
to  the  pri\  of  a  widow.     Next  to  Mr.  Love,  in  the  pi 

of  honor,  sat  no  less  a  person  than  the  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont,  a  French  gentleman,  really  well-born,  but  whose  vari- 
ous excesses,  added  to  his  poverty,  had  not  served  to  sustain 
sped  for  his  birth  which  he  considered  due  to  it.  He 
had  already  been  twice  married;  once  to  an  Englishwoman, 
who  had  been  decoyed  by  the  title;  by  this  lady,  who  died  in 
childbed,   he  had  one  son;  a  fact   winch    he  sedulously  a 

from  the  world  of  Paris  by  keeping  the  unhappy  boy 
— who  was  now  some  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old—  a  per- 
petual exile  in  England.  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  did  not 
wish  to  pass  for  more  than  thirty,  and  he  considered  that  to 
produce  a  son  of  eighteen  would  be  to  make  the  lad  a  mon- 
ster of  ingratitude  by  giving  the  lie  every  hour  to  his  own 
father:  In  spite  of  this  precaution  the  Vicomte  found  great 
difficulty  in  getting  a  third  wife — especially  as  he  had  no 
actual  and  visible  income;  was,  not  seamed,  but  ploughed  up, 
with  the  small-pox;  small  of  statue,  and  was  considered  more 
than  unpen  btte.  He  was,  however,  a  prodigious  dandy,  and 
wore  a  lace  frill  and  embroidered  waistcoat.  Mr.  Love's  77\- 
d-vis  was  Mr.  Birnie,  an  Englishman,  a  sort  of  assistant  in  the 

blishment.  with  a  hard,  dry,  parchment  face,  and — a  re- 
markable talent  for  silence.  The  host  himself  was  a  splendid 
animal;  his  vast  chest  seemed  to  occupy  more  space  at  the 
table  than  any  four  of  his  guests,  yet  he  was  not  corpulent  or 
unwieldy;  he  was  dressed  in  black,  wore  a  velvet  stock  \ 
high,  and  I  »ld  studs  glittered  in   his  shirt-front;   he  was 

bald  t<»  the  I  rown,  which  made  his  forehead  appear  singularly 
lofty,  and  what  hair  he  had  left  was  a  little  grayish  and  curled; 
is  shaved  smoothly,  except  a  close-clipped  mustache; 
ami  his  eyes,  though,  small,  were  bright  and    piercing.      Such 

the  party. 

"  I  hese  are  the  best  bon-bons  I  ever  ate,"  said   Mr.  Love, 

i  ing  at  Madame  Caumartin.    "My  fair  friends,  have  com- 
passion on  th.'  of  a  poor  bai  helor." 

"But  you  ought  not  to  be  a  bachelor.  Monsieur  Li  I 
plied  the  fair   Rosalie,  with   an   arch   look;  "you  who  make 
others  marry,  should  set  the  example." 

"All  in  good  time,"  answered   Mr.  Love,  nodding;   "onu 
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serves  one's  customers  to  so  much  happiness  that  one  has 
none  left  for  one's  self." 

Here  a  loud  explosion  was  heard.  Monsieur  Goupille  had 
pulled  one  of  the  bon-bon  crackers  with  Mademoiselle  Adele. 

"I've  got  the  motto! — no — Monsieur  has  it:  I'm  always 
so  unlucky,"  said  the  gentle  Adele. 

The  e"picie;  solemnly  unrolled  the  little  slip  of  paper;  the 
print  was  very  small,  and  he  longed  to  take  out  his  spectacles, 
but  he  thought  that  would  make  him  look  old.  However,  he 
spelled  through  the  motto  with  some  difficulty: — 

"  Comme  elle  fait  soumettre  un  coeur, 
En  refusant  son  doux  hommage, 
On  peut  traiter  la  coquette  en  vainqueur  ; 
De  la  beaute  modeste  on  cherit  l'esclavage."* 

"I  present  it  to  Mademoiselle,"  said  he,  laying  the  motto 
solemnly  in  Adele's  plate,  upon  a  little  mountain  of  chestnut- 
husks. 

"It  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  looking  down. 

"It  is  very  apropos,"  whispered  the  Spicier,  caressing  the 
peruque  a  little  too  roughly  in  his  emotion.  Mr.  Love  gave 
him  a  kick  under  the  table,  and  put  his  linger  to  his  own  bald- 
head,  and  then  to  his  nose  significantly.  The  intelligent  epi~ 
cier  smoothed  back  the  irritated  peruque. 

"Are  you  fond  of  bon-bons,  Mademoiselle  Adele?  I  have 
a  very  fine  stock  at  home,"  said  Monsieur  Goupille. 

Mademoiselle  Adele  de  Courval  sighed — "  Jlt'los.'  they  re- 
mind me  of  happier  days,  when  I  was  a.petite,  and  my  dear 
grandmamma  took  me  in  her  lap  and  told  me  how  she  escaped 
the  guillotine:  she  was  an  e'migre'e,  and  you  know  her  father 
was  a  marquis. " 

The  epicier  bowed  and  looked  puzzled.  He  did  not  quite 
see  the  connection  between  the  bon-bons  and  the  guillotine. 

"You  are  triste,  Monsieur,"  observed  Madame  Beavor,  in 
rather  a  piqued  tone,  to  the  Pole,  who  had  not  said  a  word 
since  I  In1  roti. 

"Madame,  an  exile  is  always  triste:  I  think  of  my pauvre 
pays. " 

"Bah!"  cried  Mr.  Love.  "Think  that  there  is  no  exile  by 
the  side  of  a  belle  dame." 

The  Pole  smiled  mournfully. 

*  The  coquette,  who  subjugate-;  a  heart,  yet  refuses  us  tender  homage,  one  may  treat  as  a 
conqueror:   of  modest  beauty  we  cherish  the  slaverj 
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"Pull  it,'"  said  Madame  Beavor,  holding  a  cracker  to  the 
patriot,  and  turning  away  her  face. 

"Yes,  madame;  I  wish  it  were  a  cannon  in  defence  of  La 
Pol 

With  this  magniloquent  aspiration,  the  gallant  Sovolofski 
palled  lustily,  and  then  rubbed  his  fingers,  with  a  little  grim- 
observing,  that  crackers  were  sometimes  dangerous,  and 
that  the  present  combustible  was  d'une  force  immense. 

"  Ilelas  !  J'ai  era  jus^u'  .\  ce  jour 
Pouvoir  triompher  de  l'amour."* 

said  Madame  Beavor,  reading  the  motto,  "What  do  you  say 

to  that"' 

"Madame,  there  is  no  triumph  for  La  Pologne/" 

Madame  Beavor  uttered  a  little  peevish  exclamation,  and 
glanced  in  despair  at  her  red-headed  countryman.  "Are  you, 
too,  a  u'reat  politician,  sir?"  said  she,  in  English. 

"No,  mem! — I'm  all  for  the  ladies." 

"What  does  he  say?"   asked  Madame  Caumartin. 

" Monsieur  Higgins  est  tout  pour  les  dames.'" 

"  ro  be  -are  he  is,"  cried  Mr.  Love;  "all  the  English  are, 
illy  with  that  colored  hair;  a  lady  who  likes  a   passion- 
ate adorer  should  always  marry  a  man  with  gold-<  olored   hair 
— always.     \\  hat  do  you  say,  Mademoiselle  Adclc?" 

"Oh,  1  like   fair  hair."  said    Mademoiselle,  looking   I 
fully  askew  at  Monsieur  Goupille's/<vv/<//<r.     "Grandmamma 
said    her    papa — the  marquis — used   yellow   powder:  it  must 
have  been  very  pretty." 

" Rather  a  la  sucre  d  "  remarked  the  e'pieier,  smiling 

on  the  right  side  of  his  mouth,  where  his  best  teeth  w. 

Mademoiselle  >urval  looked  displeased.     "I  fear  you 

are  a  republican,  Monsieur  Goupille?" 

"I,    mademois  No;   I'm  for  the    Restoration;"  and 

in  the  Spicier  perplexed  himself  to  discover  the  association 
of  idea  between  republicanism  and  suere  d'ot 

nother  glass  of  wine.    Come,  another,"  said  Mr.  Lo 

tching  nte  to  help   Madame  Caumartin. 

r,"  said    the    tall    Frenchman  with    the   riband,  eyeing 
the  Spicier  with  great  disdain,  "you  say  you  are  for  the  R( 
ration — I  am  for  the  Empire — J/oi .'" 

"No  politics!"  cried  Mr.  Love.  "  Let  us  adjourn  to  the 
sa/ofi. " 

*  Alas  '     I  believed  until  to-day  that  I  could  triumph  over  love. 
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The  Vicomte,  who  had  seemed  supremely  e/uiuy, 'during  this 
dialogue,  plucked  Mr.  Love  by  the  sleeve  as  he  rose,  and 
whispered  petulantly,  "I  do  not  see  any  one  here  to  suit  me, 
Monsieur  Love — none  of  my  rank." 

"MonDieuf"  answered  Mr.  Love  "point  d'argent point  de 
Suisse.  I  could  introduce  you  to  a  duchess,  but  then  the  fee 
is  high.  There's  Mademoiselle  de  Courval — she  dates  from 
the  Carlovingians." 

"She  is  very  like  a  boiled  sole,"  answered  the  Vicomte, 
with  a  wry  face.     "Still— what  dower  has  she?" 

"Forty  thousand  francs,  and  sickly,"  replied  Mr.  Love, 
"but  she  likes  a  tall  man,  and  Monsieur  Goupille  is " 

"Tall  men  are  never  well  made,"  interrupted  the  Vicomte, 
angrily;  and  he  drew  himself  aside  as  Mr.  Love,  gallantly 
advancing,  gave  his  arm  to  Madame  Beavor,  because  the 
Pole  had,  in  rising,  folded  both  his  own  arms  across  his  breast. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Love  to  Madame  Beavor, 
as  they  adjourned  to  the  salon,  "I  don't  think  you  manage 
that  brave  man  well." 

"Jkfa/ot,  co mine  il  est  cnnuyeux  avec  sa  Pologne,"  replied 
Madame  Beavor,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 

"True;  but  he  is  a  very  fine-shaped  man;  and  it  is  a  com- 
fort to  think  that  one  will  have  no  rival  but  his  country.  Trust 
me,  and  encourage  him  a  little  more;  I  think  he  would  suit 
you  to  a  T." 

Here  the  attendant  engaged  for  the  evening  announced 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Giraud;  whereupon  there  entered  a 
little — little  couple,  very  fair,  very  plump,  and  very  like  each 
other.  This  was  Mr.  Love's  show  couple — his  decoy  ducks 
— his  last  best  example  of  match-making;  they  had  been  mar- 
ried two  months  out  of  the  bureau,  and  were  the  admiration 
of  the  neighborhood  for  their  conjugal  affection.  As  they 
were  now  united,  they  had  ceased  to  frequent  the  table d'hdtej 
but  Mr.  Love  often  invited  them  after  the  dessert, /(V/iv  en~ 
courager  les  autres. 

"My  dear  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Love,  shaking  each  by  the 
hand,  "1  am  ravished  to  see  you.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
present  to  you  Monsieur  and  Madame  Giraud,  the  happiest 
couple  in  Christendom; — if  I  had  done  nothing  else  hi  my  life 
but  bring  them  together,  I  should  not  have  lived  in  vain!" 

The  company  eye  the  objects  of  this  eulogium  with  great 
attention. 

"Monsieur,  my  prayer  is  to  deserve  my  bonheur,"  said 
Monsieur  Giraud. 
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"Cher  ange/"  murmured  Madame:  and  the  happy  pair 
seated  themselves  next  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Love,  who  was  all  for  those  innocent  pastimes  which 

do  away  with   conventional   formality  and   reserve,  now  pro- 

d  a  game  at  "Hunt  the   Slipper,"  which  was  welcomed 

by  the  whole  party,  except  the  Pole  and  the  Vicomte;  though 

Mademoiselle  Adele  looked  prudish,  and  observed  to  the 

.  that  Monsieur  Lofe  was  so  droll,  but  she  should  not  I 
liked  her pauvre grandmaman  to  see  her." 

The  Vicomte  had  stationed  himself  opposite  to  Mademoi- 
selle ile  Courval,  and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  very  tenderly. 

"Mademoiselle,  I  see,  does  not  approve  of  such  bourgeois 
diversions,"  said  he. 

"No,  monsieur,"  said  the  gentle  Adele.  "But  I  think  we 
must  sacrifice  our  own  tastes  to  those  of  the  company." 

"It  is  a  very  amiable  sentiment,"  said  the  cf  icier. 

"It  is  one  attributed  to  grandmamma's  papa,  the  Marquis 
de  Courval.  It  has  become  quite  a  hackneyed  remark  since," 
said  Adele. 

"Come,  ladies,"  said  the  joyous  Rosalie;  "I  volunteer  my 
slipper." 

,'us  done"  said    Madame    Beavot    to  the   Pole. 
"Have  vou  no  games  of  this  sort  in  Poland?" 

"Madam,  LaPologne\&  no  more,"  said  the  Pole.  "But 
with  the  swords  of  her  brave " 

"No  swords  here,  if  you  please,"  said  Mr.  Love,  putting 
his  vast  hands  on  the  Pole's  shoulders,  ami  sinking  him  fori  1- 
bly  down  into  the  circle  now  formed. 

The  game  proceeded  with  great  vigor  and  much  laughter 
from  Rosalie.  Mr.  Love,  and  Madame  Beavor,  especially 
whenever  the  last  thumped  the  Pole  with  the  heel  of  the  slip- 
per. Monsieur  Giraud  was  always  sure  that  Madame  Giraud 
had  the  slipper  about  her,  which  persuasion  on  his  put  gave 
rise  to  many  little  endearments,  which  are  always  so  inno< 
among  married  people.  The  Vicomte  and  the  ipicierwere 
equally  certain  the  slipper  was  with  Mademoiselle  Adele,  who 
defended  herself  with  much  more  energy  than  might  have 
been  supposed  in  one  so  gentle.  The  epicier,  however,  grew 
jealous  of  the  attentions  of  his  noble  rival,  and  told  him  that 
V mademoiselle;  whereupon  the  Vicomte  called  him 
an  impertinent;  and  the  tall  Frenchman,  with  the  red  riband, 
sprung  up  and  said: — 

"Can  I  be  of  any  assistan  ;lemen?" 

Therewith  Mr.  Love,  t!  at  peace-maker,  interposed, 
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and,  reconciling  the  rivals,  proposed  to  change  the  game  to 
Colin  Maillard,  Anglicc,  "Blind  Man's  Buff."  Rosalie 
clapped  her  hands,  and  offered  herself  to  be  blindfolded. 
The  tables  and  chairs  were  cleared  away;  and  Madame  Beavor 
pushed  the  Pole  into  Rosalie's  arms,  who,  having  felt  him 
about  the  face  for  some  moments,  guessed  him  to  be  the  tall 
Frenchman.  During  this  time  Monsieur  and  Madame  Gir- 
aud  hid  themselves  behind  the  window-curtain. 

"Amuse  yourself,  mon  ami,"  said  Madame  Beavor,  to  the 
liberated  Pole. 

"Ah,  madame,"  sighed  Monsieur  Sovolofski,  "how  can  I 
be  gay!  All  my  property  confiscated  by  the  Emperor  of 
Russia!     Has  La  Pologne  no  Brutus?" 

"I  think  you  are  in  love,"  said  the  host,  clapping  him  on 
the  back. 

"Are  you  quite  sure,"  whispered  the  Pole  to  the  match- 
maker, "that  Madame  Beavor  has vingt  mille livresde. rentes?'' 

"Not  a  sous  less." 

The  Pole  mused,  and  glancing  at  Madame  Beavor,  said, 
— "And  yet,  madame,  your  charming  gaiety  consoles  me 
amidst  all  my  sufferings;"  upon  which  Madame  Beavor  called 
him  "flatterer,"  and  rapped  his  knuckles  with  her  fan:  the 
latter  proceeding  the  brave  Pole  did  not  seem  to  like,  for  he 
immediately  buried  his  hands  in  his  trowsers'  pockets. 

The  game  was  now  at  its  meridian.  Rosalie  was  uncom- 
monly active,  and  tlew  about  here  and  there,  much  to  the 
harassment  of  the  Pole,  who  repeatedly  wiped  his  forehead, 
and  observed  that  it  was  warm  work,  and  put  him  in  mind  of 
the  last  sad  battle  for  La  Pvlogne.  Monsieur  Goupille,  who 
had  lately  taken  lessons  in  dancing,  and  was  vain  of  his  agility 
— mounted  the  chairs  and  tables,  as  Rosalie  approached — 
with  great  grace  and  gravity.  It  so  happened  that  in  these 
saltations,  he  ascended  a  stool  near  the  curtain  behind  which 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Giraud  were  ensconced.  Somewhat 
agitated  by  a  slight  flutter  behind  the  folds,  which  made  him 
fancy,  on  the  sudden  panic,  that  Rosalie  was  creeping  that 
way,  the  spicier  made  an  abrupt  pirouette,  and  the  hook  on 
wnich  the  curtains  were  suspended,  caught  his  left  coat-tail — 

"  The  fatal  vesture  left  the  unguarded  side," 

just  as  he  turned  to  extricate  the  garment  from  that  dilemma, 
Rosalie  sprung  upon  him,  and  naturally  lifting  her  hands  to 
that    height  where   she    fancied   the  human   face  divine,  took 
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•her  extremity  of  Monsieur  Goupille's  graceful  frame  thus 
exposed,  by  surprise. 

•-I  don't  know  who  this  is.     Quell  '"  mut- 

tered Rosalie. 

"Afais,  madame,"    I  I    Monsieur   Goupllle,   looking 

greatly  disconcerted. 

The  gentle  Adele,  who  did  not  seem  to  relish,  this  adven- 
ture, came  to  the  relief  of   her  wooer,  and   pinched    Rosalie 
irply  in  the  arm. 

'•That's  not  fair.  But  I  will  know  who  this  is,"  cried 
Rosalie,  angrily;  "you  sha'n't  •!" 

sudden  and  universal  burst  of  laughter  roused   her   • 
picions  —  she  drew   back  —  and   exclaiming, — "Afais,   quelle 
ma:.  laisanterie ;  c'esi  trap  fort  /"  applied   her   fair  hand 

to  the  place  in  dispute,  with  so  hearty  a  good-will,  that  .Mon- 
sieur Goupille  uttered  a  dolorous  cry,  and  sprung  from  the 
chair,  leaving  the  coat-tail  the  cause  of  all  his  woe  suspended 
upon  the  hook. 

It  was  ju^t  at  this  moment,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  ex- 
citement caused  by  Monsieur  Goupille's  misfortune  that  the 
door  opened  and  the  attendant  re-appeared,  followed  by  a 
young  man  in  a  large  cloak. 

The  new-comer  paused  at  the  threshold,  and  gazed  around 
him  in  evident  surpri- 

"Diable!11  said  Mr.  Love,  approaching,  and  gazing  hard 
at  the  stranger.  "Is  it  possible? — You  are  come  at  last? — 
Welcome!" 

"But,"  said  the  stranger,  apparently  still  bewildered, 
"there  is  some  mistake;  you  are  not " 

"Ye--.  I  am  Mr.  Love! — Love  all  the  world  over.  How  is 
our  friend  I  ? — told  you  to  address  yourself  to  Mr.  Love, 

— eh? — Mum! — Ladies  and  gentlemen,  an  acquisition  to  our 
party.  Fine  fellow,  eh? — Five  feet  eleven  without  his  shoes, 
— and  young  enough  to  hope  to  be  thrice  married  before  he 
dies.      When  did  vou  arrive 

"To-day." 

And  thus,  Philip  Morton  and  Mr.  William  Gawtrey  met 
once  more. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  care  and  strife, 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling  !  " — The  Splendid  Shilling. 

"  And  wherefore  should  they  take  or  care  for  thought, 
The  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey, 
And  leaving  toil  and  poverty  behind, 
Run  forth  by  different  ways,  the  blissful  boon  to  find." 

— West's  Education. 

"Poor  boy!  your  story  interests  me.  The  events  are 
romantic,  but  the  moral  is  practical,  old,  everlasting — life, 
boy,  life.  Poverty  by  itself  is  no  such  great  curse;  that  is,  if 
it  stops  short  of  starving.  And  passion  by  itself  is  a  noble 
thing,  sir;  but  poverty  and  passion  together — poverty  and 
feeling — poverty  and  pride — the  poverty  one  is  not  born  to, 
but  falls  into;— and  the  man  who  ousts  you  out  of  your  easy 
chair,  kicking  you  with  every  turn  he  takes,  as  he  settles  him- 
self more  comfortably — why,  there's  no  romance  in  that — 
hard  every-day  life,  sir!  Well,  well: — so  after  your  brother's 
letter  you  resigned  yourself  to  that  fellow  Smith." 

"  No;  I  gave  him  my  money,  not  my  soul.  I  turned  from 
his  door,  with  a  few  shillings  that  he  himself  thrust  into  my 
hand,  and  walked  on — I  cared  not  whither — out  of  the  town, 
into  the  fields — till  night  came;  and  then,  just  as  I  suddenly 
entered  on  the  high-road,  many  miles  away,  the  moon  rose; 
and  I  saw,  by  the  hedge-side,  something  that  seemed  like  a 
corpse:  it  was  an  old  beggar,  in  the  last  state  of  raggedness, 
disease,  and  famine.  He  had  laid  himself  down  to  die.  I 
shared  with  him  what  I  had,  and  helped  him  to  a  little  inn. 
As  he  crossed  the  threshold,  he  turned  round  and  blessed  me. 
Do  you  know,  the  moment  I  heard  that  blessing,  a  stone 
seemed  rolled  away  from  my  heart.  I  said  to  myself, — 'What 
then!  even  /  can  be  of  use  to  some  one;  and  I  am  better 
off  than  that  old  man,  for  I  have  youth  and  health.'  As  these 
thoughts  stirred  in  me,  my  limbs,  before  heavy  with  fatigue, 
grew  light;  .1  strange  kind  of  excitement  seized  me.  Iran 
on  gaily,  beneath  tlie  moonlight,  that  smiled  over  the  crisp 
broad  road.  1  felt  as  if  no  house,  not  even  a  palace,  were 
large  enough  for  me  that  night.  And  when,  at  last,  wearied 
out,  I  crept  into  a  wood,  and  laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  I  still 
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murmured  to  myself,—']  have  youth  and  health.'  But,  in 
the  morning,  when  I  rose,  1  stretched  out  my  arms,  and 
sed  my  brother!  .  ...  In  two  or  three  days  1  found 
employment  with  a  farmer;  but  we  quarrelled  after  a  few 
weeks;  for  once  he  wished  to  strike  me:  and  somehow  or  other, 
I  could  work,  but  not  serve.     Winter  had   begun   when  we 

parted. — Oh,  such  a  winter!— Then — then  1  knew  what  it  was 
to  be  houseless.     How  I  lived  for  some  months — if  to  live  it 

can  be  called— it  would  pain  you  to   hear,  and   humble   me  to 
tell.    At  last,  I  found  myself  again  in  London;  and  one  even- 

.  not  many  days  since,   1  resolved  at  last — for  nothing  1 
seemed  left,  and    I   had   not  touched    food    for   two  days — to 
come  to  you." 

"  \nd'  why  did  that  never  occur  to  you  before?" 

"Because,"  said  Philip,  with  a  deep  blush, — "because  I 
trembled  at  the  power  over  my  actions  and  my  future  life  that 
I  was  to  give  to  one.  whom  1  was  to  bless  as  a  benefactor,  yet 
distrust  as  a  guide.  " 

"Well."  said  Love,  or  Oawtrey,  with  a  singular  mixture 
of  irony  and  compassion  in  his  voice;  "and  it  was  hunger, 
then,  that  terrified  you  at  last  even  more  than  I?" 

"Perhaps  hunger, — or  perhaps  rather  the  reasoning  that 
tomes  from  hunger.  !  had  not,  I  say,  touched  food  for  two 
days;  and  1  was  standing  on  that  bridge,  from  which  on  one 
side  you  see  the  palace  of  a  head  of  the  Church,  on  the  other 
the  towers  of  the  Abbey,  within  which  the  men  I  have  read  of 
in  history  lie   buried.      It   was  a  cold,  frosty  evening,  and  the 

r  below  looked  bright  with  the  lamps  and  stars.  I  leaned, 
weak  and  sickening,  against  the  wall  of  the  bridge;  ami  in  one 
of  the  arched  recesses  beside  me  a  cripple  held  out  his  hat  for 
e.  1  envied  him! — he  had  a  livelihood;  he  was  inured 
to  it.  perhaps  bred  to  it; — he  had  no  shame.  By  a  sudden 
impulse.  I,  too,  turned  abruptly  round  —  held  out  my  hand  to 
the  first  passenger,  and  started  at  the  shrillness  of  my  own 
voice,  as  it  cried  'Charity.'  " 

vtrey   threw  another  log  on  the  fire,   looked  compla- 

tly  round  the  comfortable  room,  and  rubbed  his  hands. 
The  young  man  continued, — 

"   'You  should  be  ashamed  of  yourself.  —  I've  a  great  mind 
to  the  police,'  was  the  answer,  in  a  pert  and  sharp 
I    looked   up,  and  saw  the  livery  my  father's  men 
had  worn.      I  had  been  begging  my  bread  from  Robert  beau- 
fort's  lackey!      I  said  nothing;   the  man  went  on   his  busii 
on  tiptoe,  that  the  mud  might  not  splash  above   the    soles  of 
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his  shoes.  Then,  thoughts  so  black  that  they  seemed  to  blot 
out  every  star  from  the  sky- — thoughts,  I  had  often  wrestled 
against,  but  to  which  I  now  gave  myself  up  with  a  sort  of  mad 
joy — seized  me:  and  I  remembered  you.  I  had  still  preserved 
the  address  you  gave  me;  I  went  straight  to  the  house.  Your 
friend,  on  naming  you,  received  me  kindly,  and  without  ques- 
tion, placed  food  before  me — pressed  on  me  clothing  and 
money — procured  me  a  passport — gave  me  your  address — 
and  now  I  am  beneath  your  roof.  Gawtrey,  I  know  nothing 
yet  of  the  world,  but  the  dark  side  of  it.  I  know  not  what 
to  deem  you — but  as  you  alone  have  been  kind  to  me,  so  it  is 
to  your  kindness  rather  than  your  aid,  that  I  now  cling — your 

kind    words   and    kind   looks — yet :"  he   stopped    short, 

and  breathed  hard. 

'Yet  you  would  know  more  of  me.  Faith,  my  boy,  I  can- 
not tell  you  more  at  this  moment.  I  believe,  to  speak  fairly, 
I  don't  live  exactly  within  the  pale  of  the  law.  But  I'm  not 
a  villain! — I  never  plundered  my  friend  and  called  it  play! — I 
never  murdered  my  friend  and  called  it  honor! — I  never  se- 
duced  my  friend's  wife  and  called  it  gallantry!"  As  Gawtrey 
said  this,  he  drew  the  words  out,  one  by  one,  through  his 
grinded  teeth,  paused,  and  resumed  more  gaily, — "I  struggle 
with  Fortune;  viola  tout!  I  am  not  what  you  seem  to  suppose 
— not  exactly  a  swindler,  certainly  not  a  robber!  But,  as  I 
before  told  you,  I  am  a  charlatan,  so  is  every  man  who  strives 
to  be  richer  or  greater  than  he  is.  I,  too,  want  kindness  as 
much  as  you  do.  My  bread  and  my  cup  are  at  your  service. 
I  will  try  and  keep  you  unsullied,  even  by  the  clean  dirt  that 
now  and  then  sticks  to  me.  On  the  other  hand,  youth,  my 
young  friend,  has  no  right  to  play  the  censor;  and  you  must 
take  me  as  you  take  the  world,  without  being  over-scrupulous 
and  dainty.  My  present  vocation  pays  well;  in  fact,  I  am 
beginning  to  lay  by.  My  real  name  and  past  life  are  thoroughly 
unknown,  and  as  yet  unsuspected  in  this  quurtier;  for  though 
1  have  seen  much  of  Paris,  my  career  hitherto  has  passed  in 
other  parts  of  the  city; — and  for  the  rest,  own  that  I  am  well 
disguised!     What  a  benevolent  air  this  bald  forehead  gives 

-eh?  True,"  added  Gawtrey,  somewhat  more  seriously, 
"if  I  saw  how  you  could  support  yourself  in  a  broader  path 
of  life  than  that  in  which  I  pick  out  my  own  way,  I  might  say 
to  you,  as  a  gay  man  of  fashion  might  say  to  some  sober  strip- 
ling— nay,  as  many  a  dissolute  father  says  (or  ought  to  say)  to 
his  son, — 'It  is  no  reason  you  should  be  a  sinner,  because  I  am 
not  a  saint.'      In  a  word;  if  you  were  well  off  in  a  respectable 
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profession,  yon  might  have  safer  acquaintances  than  mys 

But,  as  it  is,  upon  my  word  as  a  plain  man,  1  don't  see  what 

can  do  better."    Gawtrey  made  this  speech  with  so  much 

frankness  and  that  it   seemed    greatly   to    relieve    the 

:ier.  and  when   lie  wound  up  with,  "What  say  you?     In 

fine,  my  life  is  that  of  a  s  :hool-boy,  getting  into  serupes 

for  the  fun  of  it.  am!  fighting  his  way  out   as   he   best   can! — 

Will  you  see  how  you  like  it;"      Philip,  with   a  confiding   and 

iteful  impulse,    put  his   hand   into   Gawtrey's.      The  1 

ok  it  cordially,  and,  without  saying  another  word,  showed 
his  guest  into  a  little  cabinet  where  there  was  a  sofa-bed,  and 
they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  new  life  upon  which  Philip  Morton  entered  was  so 
-  1  grotesque,  and  so  amusing,  that  at  his  age  it  was. 
aps,  natural  that  he  should  not  be  clear-sighted  as  to  its 
dan.L. 

William  Gawtrey  was  one  of  those  men  who  are  born  to 
exert  a  certain  influence  and  ascendancy  wherever  they  may 
be  thrown;  his  vast  strength,  his  redundant  health,  had  a 
power  of  themselves — a  moral  as  well  as  physical  power.  He 
naturally  possessed  high  animal  spirits,  beneath  the  surface  of 
which.  ho\  at  times,  there   was  visible  a  certain   under- 

current of  malignity  and  scorn.  He  had  evidently  received  a 
superior  education,  and  could  command  at  will  the  manners 
man  not  unfamiliar  with  a  politer  class  of  society,  from 
the  first  hour  that  Philip  had  seen  him  on  the  top  of  the  coach 

on  the  R road,  this  man   had   attracted   his  curiosity  and 

interest;  the  conversation  he  had  heard  in  the  church-yard, 
the  obligations  he  owed  to  Gawtrey  in  his  escape  from  the 
officers  of  justice,  the  time  afterwards  passed  in  his  society 
till  they  separated  at  the  little  inn,  the  rough  and  hearty  kind- 
liness Gawtrej  shown  him  at  that  period,  and  the  hospi- 
tality extended  to  him  now, — all  contributed  to  excite  his 
fancy,  and  in  much, — indeed  very  much,  entitled  this  singular 
person  to  his  gratitude.  Morton,  in  a  word,  was  fascinated; 
this  man  was  the  only  friend  he  had  made.  I  have  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  detail  to  the  reader  the  conversations  that  had 
taken  place  between  them,  during  that  passage  of  Morton's 
life  when  he  was  before  for  some  days  Gawtrey's  companion; 
vet  those  conversations  had  sunk  deep  in  his  mind.  He  was 
ok,  and  almost  awed,  by  the  profound  gloom  which  lurked 
urn.  broad  humor — a  gloom,  not  of  temperament, 
but  of  kno  His  views  of  kfe,  of  human  justice  and 
human  virtue,  were    as,  to  be  sure,  is  commonly  the  case  with 
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men  who  have  had  reason  to  quarrel  with  the  world}  dreary 
and  despairing;  and  Morton's  own  experience  had  been  so 
sad,  that  these  opinions  were  more  influential  than  they  could 
ever  have  been  with  the  happy.  However  in  this,  their  second 
reunion,  there  was  a  greater  gaiety  than  in  their  first:  and  under 
his  host's  roof  Morton  insensibly,  but  rapidly,  recovered  some- 
thing of  the  early  and  natural  tone  of  his  impetuous  and 
ardent  spirits.  Gawtrey  himself  was  generally  a  boon  com- 
panion; their  society,  if  not  select,  was  merry.  When  their 
evenings  were  disengaged,  Gawtrey  was  fond  of  haunting 
cafis  and  theatres,  and  Morton  was  his  companion;  Birnie 
(Mr.  Gawtrey's  partner)  never  accompanied  them.  Refreshed 
by  this  change  of  life,  the  very  person  of  this  young  man  re- 
gained its  bloom  and  vigor,  as  a  plant  removed  from  some 
choked  atmosphere  and  unwholesome  soil,  where  it  had  strug- 
gled for  light  and  air,  expands  on  transplanting;  the  graceful 
leaves  burst  from  the  long-drooping  boughs,  and  the  elastic 
crest  springs  upward  to  the  sun  in  the  glory  of  its  young 
prime.  If  there  was  still  a  certain  fiery  sternness  in  his  aspect, 
it  had  ceased,  at  least,  to  be  haggard  and  savage;  it  even 
suited  the  character  of  his  dark  and  expressive  features.  He 
might  not  have  lost  the  something  of  the  tiger  in  his  fierce 
temper,  but  in  the  sleek  hues  and  the  sinewy  symmetry  of  the 
frame,  he  began  to  put  forth  also  something  of  the  tiger's 
beauty. 

Mr.  Birnie  did  not  sleep  in  the  house,  he  went  home  nightly 
to  a  lodging  at  some  little  distance.  We  have  said  hut  little 
about  this  man,  for,  to  all  appearance,  there  was  little  enough 
to  say;  he  rarely  opened  his  own  mouth  except  to  Gawt:.  ^ 
with  whom  Philip  often  observed  him  engaged  in  whispered 
conferences,  to  which  he  was  not  admitted.  His  eye,  how- 
ever, was  less  idle  than  his  lips,  it  was  not  a  bright  eye;  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  dull,  and,  to  the  unobservant,  lifeless,  of 
a  pale  blue,  with  a  dim  film  over  it — the  eye  of  a  vulture;  but 
it  had  in  it  a  calm  heavy,  stealthy,  watchfulness,  which  in- 
spired Morton  with  great  distrust  and  aversion.  Mr.  Birnie 
not  only  spoke  French  like  a  native,  but  all  his  habits,  his 
gestures,  his  tricks  of  manner,  were  French;  not  the  French 
of  good  society,  but  more  idiomatic,  as  it  were,  and  popular. 
He  was  not  exactly  a  vulgar  person,  he  was  too  silent  for  that, 
but  he  was  evidently  of  low  extraction  and  coarse  breeding; 
his  accomplishments  were  of  a  mechanical  nature;  he  was  an 
extraordinary  arithmetician,  he  was  a  very  skilful  chemist,  and 
kept  a  laboratory  at  his  lodgings;  he  mended  his  own  cloth':  < 
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and  linen  with  incomparable  neatness,  l'hilip  suspected  him 
of  blacking  his  own  shoes,  but  that  was  prejudice  Once  he 
found  Morton  sketching  horses'  heads — pour  se  d/sennuyerj 
and  he  made  some  short  criticisms  on  the  drawings,  which 
showed  him  well  acquainted  with  the  art.  l'hilip,  surprised, 
sought  to  draw  him  into  conversation;  but  l'.irnie  eluded  the 
ittempt,  and  observed  that  he  had  once  been  an  engraver. 

Gawtrey  himself  did  not  seem  to  know  much  ><(  the  early 
ife  of  this  person,  or  at  least  he  did   not  seem   to  like   much 

talk  of   him.     The   footstep    of    Mr.    Birnie  was    gliding, 
5S,  and   cat-like;  he  had  no  sociality  in   him — eaj< 
nothing — drank   hard — but   was   never  drunk.     Somehow   or 
other  he  had  evidently  over  Gawtrey  an   influence   little 
than  that  which  Gawtrey  had  over  Morton,  but  it  was  o 
different    nature:    Morton    had    conceived    an    extraordinary 
m  for  his  friend,  while  Gawtrey  seemed  secretly  to  dis- 
like Birnie,  and  to  be  glad  whenever  he  quitted  his  presence. 
It  was,  in  trnth,  Gawtrey's  custom  when  Birnie  retired  for  the 
night,  to  rub  his    hands,    bring  out   the   punch-bowl,  squ< 
the  lemons,  and  while   Philip,  stretched  on   the  sofa,  listened 
to   him,  between    sleep  and  waking,  to  talk   on    for  the   hour 

ether,  often  till  day-break,  with  that  bizarre  mixture  of 
knavery  and  feeling,  drollery  and  sentiment  which  made  the 
dangerous  charm  of  his  soci< 

One  evening  as  they  thus  sat  together,  Morton,  after  listen- 
ing for  some  time  to  his  companion's  comments  on  men  and 
things,  said  abruptly, — 

''Gawtrey!  there  is  so  much  in  you  that  puzzles  me,  so 
much  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  your  pre- 
pursuits,  that,  if  I  ask  an  indiscreet  confidence.  I  should  like 
tly  to  hear  some  account  of  your  early  life.  It  would 
please  me  to  compare  it  with  my  own:  when  I  am  your  age,  1 
will  then  look  back  and  see  what  I  owed  to  your  exam; 

"My  early  life!  well — you  shall  hear  it.  It  will  put  you 
on  your  guard,  I  hope,  betimes  against  the  two  if  youth 

— love  and  friendship."  Then,  while  squeezing  the  lemon 
into  his  favorite  beverage,  which  Morton  observed  he  made 
stronger  than  usual,  Gawtrey  thus  commenced 

THE    HISTORY    OK    A    GOOD-FOR-NOTHING. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

"  All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend, 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend  ; 
With  spirit  high,  John  Iearn'd  the  world  to  brave, 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave." — Ckahhk. 

"My  grandfather  sold  walking-sticks  and  umbrellas  in  the 
little  passage  by  Exeter  'Change;  he  was  a  man  of  genius  and 
speculation.  As  soon  as  he  had  scraped  together  a  little 
money,  he  lent  it  to  some  poor  devil  with  a  hard  landlord,  at 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  made  him  take  half  the  loan  in  umbrellas 
or  bamboos.  By  these  means  he  got  his  foot  into  the  ladder, 
and  climbed  upward  and  upward,  till,  at  the  age  of  forty  he 
had  amassed  5000/.  He  then  looked  about  for  a  wife.  An 
honest  trader  in  the  Strand,  who  dealt  largely  in  cotton  prints, 
possessed  an  only  daughter;  this  young  lady  had  a  legacy, 
from  a  great  aunt,  of  3220/.,  with  a  small  street  in  St.  Giles's 
where  the  tenants  paid  weekly  (all  thieves  or  rogues — all,  so 
their  rents  were  sure).  Now  my  grandfather  conceived  a 
great  friendship  for  the  father  of  this  young  lady;  gave  him  a 
hint  as  to  a  new  pattern  in  spotted  cottons;  enticed  him  to  take 
out  a  patent,  and  lent  him  700/.  for  the  speculation,  applied 
for  the  money  at  the  very  moment  cottons  were  at  their  worst, 
and  got  the  daughter  instead  of  the  money, — by  which  ex- 
change, you  see,  he  won  2520/.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young 
lady.  My  grandfather  then  entered  into  partnership  with  the 
worthy  trader,  carried  on  the  patent  with  spirit,  and  begat 
two  sons.  As  he  grew  older,  ambition  seized  him;  his  sons 
should  be  gentlemen — one  was  sent  to  College,  the  other  put 
into  a  marching  regiment.  My  grandfather  meant  to  die 
worth  a  plum;  but  a  fever  he  caught  in  visiting  his  tenants  in 
St.  Giles's,  prevented  him,  and  he  only  left  20,000/.  equally 
divided  between  the  sons.  My  father,  the'  College  man" 
(here  Gawtrey  paused  a  moment,  took  a  large  draught  of  the 
punch,  and  resumed  with  a  visible  effort) — "my  father,  the 
College  man,  was  a  person  of  rigid  principles — bore  an  excel- 
lent character — had  a  great  regard  for  the  world.  He  mar- 
ried early  and  respectably.  I  am  the  sole  fruit  of  that  union; 
he  lived  soberly,  his  temper  was  harsh  and  morose,  his  home 
gloomy;  he   was   a  very  severe  father,  and  my  mother  died 
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I  was  ten  years  old.     When  I  was  fourteen,  a  little  <>kl 

ichman  came  to  lodge  with  us;  he  had  been  persecuted 

under  the  1  %ime  for  being  a  philosopher;  he  filled  my 

1  with  odd  crotchets  which,  mo  ,  have  stuck  there 

At  eighteen   1  was  sent  to  St.  John's  Colli 

l  ■.    My  fattier  was  rich  enough  to  have  let  me  go  up 

in  the  higher  rank   of  a  pensioner,  but  he  had   lately  grown 

avaricious;   he  thought  that   I  was  ei  ant;   he   made  me 

sar,  perhaps  to  spite  me.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  those 

inequalities  in  life  which  the  Frenchman  had  dinned   into  my 

-  met  me  practically.      A  sizar!  another  name  for  a 

i,  health,  and  spirits,  that  I  had  more  life  in 
my  little  finger  than  half  the  fellow-commoners — genteel, 
spindle-shanked  striplings,  who  might  have   pas 

on  of  my  grandfather's  walking-canes— had  in  their  wl 

And  I  often  think,"  continued  Gawtrey,  "that  health 

and  spirits  have  a  great  deal   to  answer  for!     When  we  are 

so  far  resemble  savages — who  Nature's  voting 

ile — th  attach   prodigious  value   t  1    physical   advan- 

>.    My  feats  of  strength  and  activity — theclods  1  thrashed 

the  railings   I    leaped — and  the   boat-races   [won — are 

t  written  in  the  chronicle  of  n's5   Theseachi 

ments    inspired    me    with    an   extravagant   sense   of   my  own 

superiority,  1  could   not  but  d  .\s  whom  I 

could  hi  »wn   down  with  a   sneeze.      Nevertheless,  there 

an  impassable  barrier  between  me  and  them — a  sizar  was 

ir  the  favorites  of  fortune!     but  t1 
nan,    a  year  younger  than   myself,  of  high 
birth,  and  the  heir  to  considerable  wealth,  who  did  not 
with  the  same  supercilious  insolence  as  the  rest;   1 
rank,  perhaps,  made  him  indifferent  to  the  little  1 
formalities  whi  pen    as  who  cannot  play  at  ; 

ball  with  this    round  world;   he  was    the  «  -    in 

the  university — lamp-breaker — tandem-driver — mob-fighter — 
a  very  devil,  in  short — clever,  but  not  in  the  reading  li 
sma'u  and  slight,  but  brave  as  a  lion.      I 
us  intimate,  and    I   loved    him  like  a  brother — better  th, 
brother — a  ids  master.     In  al  ' 

him  with  ray  body.      He  had  but  I 

lid  not  ha\  In 

short,  I  loved  him  as  a  proud  ma; 

twixt  him  and  contempt, — as  an   a  mate  man   lo1 

who  stands  between  him  and  solitude. 

y:  my  friend,  one  dark  night, committed  an  outrage  against 
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discipline,  of  the  most  unpardonable  character.  There  was  a 
sanctimonious,  grave,  old  fellow  of  the  College  crawling  home 
from  a  tea-party;  my  friend  and  another  of  his  set  seized, 
blindfolded,  and  hand-cuffed  this  poor  wretch,  carried  him, 
vi  et  armz's,  back  to  the  house  of  an  old  maid  whom  he  had 
been  courting  for  the  last  ten  years,  fastened  his  pigtail  (he 
wore  a  long  one)  to  the  knocker,  and  so  left  him.  You  may 
imagine  the  infernal  hubbub  which  his  attempts  to  extricate 
himself  caused  in  the  whole  street;  the  old  maid's  old  maid- 
servant, after  emptying  on  his  head  all  the  vessels  of  wrath  she 
could  lay  her  hand  to,  screamed  'Rape  and  murder!'  The 
proctor  and  his  bull-dogs  came  up,  released  the  prisoner,  and 
gave  chase  to  the  delinquents,  who  had  incautiously  remained 
near  to  enjoy  the  sport.  The  night  was  dark,  and  they  reached 
the  College  in  safety,  but  they  had  been  tracked  to  the  gates. 
For  this  offence  /was  expelled." 

"Why,  you  were  not  concerned  in  it?"  said  Philip. 

"No;  but  I  was  suspected  and  accused.  I  could  have  got 
off  by  betraying  the  true  culprits,  but  my  friend's  father  was 
in  public  life — astern,  haughty,  old  statesman;  my  friend  was 
mortally  afraid  of  him — the  only  person  he  was  afraid  of. 
If  I  had  too  much  insisted  on  my  innocence,  I  might  have  set 
inquiry  on  the  right  track.  In  fine,  I  was  happy  to  prove  my 
friendship  for  him.  He  shook  me  most  tenderly  by  the  hand 
on  parting,  and  promised  never  to  forget  my  generous  devo- 
tion. I  went  home  in  disgrace:  I  need  not  tell  you  what  my 
father  said  to  me;  I  do  not  think  he  ever  loved  me  from  that 
hour.  Shortly  after  this,  my  uncle,  George  Gawtrey,  the  cap- 
tain, returned  from  abroad;  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  me,  and 
I  left  my  father's  house  (which  had  grown  insufferable)  to 
live  with  him.  He  had  been  a  very  handsome  man — a  gay 
spendthrift;  he  had  got  through  his  fortune,  and  now  lived  on 
his  wits — he  was  a  professed  gambler.  His  easy  temper,  his 
lively  humors,  fascinated  me;  he  knew  the  world  well;  and,  like 
all  gamblers,  was  generous  when  the  dice  were  lucky, — which, 
11  you  the  truth,  they  generally  were,  with  a  man  who 
had  no  scruples.  Though  his  practices  were  a  little  suspected, 
had  never  been  discovered.      We  lived  in  an  elegant 

rtment,  mixed  familiarly  with  men  of  various  ranks,  and 
enjoyed  life  extremely.  I  brushed  off  my  college  rust, 
conceived  a  taste  for  expens  ::  I  know  not  why  it  was,  but  in 
my  new  existence  every  one  was  kind  to  me;  and  I  had  spirits 
that  made  me  welcome  everywhere.  I  was  a  scamp — but  a 
frolicsome  scamp — and   that   is   always  a   popular   character. 
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vet  I  was  not  dishonest,  but  saw  dishonesty  round  me,  and 
it  seemed  a  very  pleasant,  jolly  mode  of  making  money;  and 
now  I  again  fell  into  contact  with  the  young  heir.  My  college 
friend  was  as  wild  in  London  as  he  had  been  at  Cambridge: 
but  the  boy  ruffian,  though  not  then  twenty  years  of  age,  had 
grown  into  the  man-villain." 

Here  Gawtrey  paused,  and  frowned  darkly. 

"He  had  great  natural  parts,  this  young  man — much  wit, 
ini  5S,  and    cunning,  and    he    became    very   intimate    with 
my  uncle.      He  learned  of   him   how  to   play  the   dice,  and   to 
pack  the  cards — he  paid  him  icoo/.  for  the  knowledge!" 

"How!   a  cheat?     You  say  he  was  rich." 

"His  father  was  very  rich,  and  he  had  a  liberal  allowance, 

but  he  was  very  extravagant:  and  rich  men  love  gain   as  well 

•  men  do!      He  had  no  excuse  but  the  grand  excuse  of 

all    vice — Si  1  fishness.      Young  as    he  was    he   became  the 

rid  he  fatted  upon  the  plunder  of   his  equals,  who 

ired  the  honor  of  his  acquaintance  Now,  1  had  seen  my 
uncle  cheat,  but  I  had  never  imitated  his  example:  when  the 
man  of  fashion  cheated,  and  made  a  jest  of  his  earnings  and 
my  scruples — when  I  saw  him  courted,  flattered,  honored, 
and  his  acts  unsuspected,  because  his  connexions  em  bra 
half  the   p<  .  the  temptation  grew  strong,  but   I   still   re- 

d  it.  However,  my  father  always  said  1  was  born  to  be 
-nothing,  and'  I  could  not  escape  my  destiny.  And 
now  I  suddenly  fell  in  love — you  don't  know  what  that  is  yet 
— so  much  the  better  for  you.  The  girl  was  beautiful,  and  I 
thought  she  loved  me — perhaps  she  did — but  I  was  too  poor, 
so  her  friends  said,  for  marriage.     We  courted,  as  the  saying 

1  the  meanwhile.      It  was   my   love    for   her,  my  wish   to 

deserve  her,  that  made  me  iron  against  my  friend's   example. 

I  was  fool  enough  to  speak  to  him  of  Mary — to  present  him 

to  her:  this  ended  in  her  seduction. "     Again  <  rawtrey  paused, 

and  breathed  hard.       "I   discovered   the  treachery — 1    called 

out  the  seducer — he  sneered  and  refused  to  fight  the  low-born 

adventurer.      I  struck  him  to  the  earth — and  then  we   fought: 

1    by  a   ball   through   my  side!  but   //(."added 

1  y,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  with  a  vine  1  huckle, — 

s  a  cripple  for  life!     When   I   recovered,  1   found  that 

my  foe,  wh  k  chamber  w  is  crowded  with  friends  and 

d    taken  advanta  my   illness  to  ruin 

itation.     I le,  the  swindler, 
the  equivocal  character  of  my  urn  I   the  chai 

JJi'ii,  his  own  high-born puj  enabled  to  unmask,  and  his 
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disgrace  was  visited  on  me.  I  left  my  bed,  to  find  my  uncle 
fall  disguise  over  an  avowed  partner  in  a  hell;  and  myself, 
blasted  alike  in  name,  love,  past  and  future.  And  then, 
Philip,— then  I  commenced  that  career  which  I  have  trodden 

e,  the  prince  of  good-fellows  and  good-for-nothings;  with 
ten  thousand  aliases,  and  as  many  strings  to  my  bow.    Society 
me  off  when  I  was  innocent.      Egad,  i  have  had  my  re- 
venge on  societv  since! — Ho!  ho!  ho!   " 

Tiie  laugh  of  this  man  had  in  it  a  moral  infection.  There 
was  a  sort  of  glorying  in  its  deep  tone;  it  was  not  the  hollow 
hysteric  of  shame  and  despair — it  spoke  a  sanguine  joyous- 
ness!  William  Gawtrey  was  a  man  whose  animal  constitution 
had  led  him  to  take  animal  pleasure  in  all  things:  he  had  en- 
joyed the  poisons  he  had  lived  on. 

"but  your  father, — surely  your  father " 

"My  father,"  interrupted  Gawtrey,  "refused  me  the 
ni  :\icy —  but  a  small  sum) — -that,  once  struck  with  the  strong 
impulse  of  a  sincere  penitence,  I  begged  of  him,  to  enable  me 

■ct  an  honest  living  in  an  humble  trade:  his  refusal  soured 
the  penitence — it  gave  me  an  excuse  for  my  career — and  con- 
science grapples  to  an  excuse  as  a  drowning  wretch  to  a  straw. 

1  yet  this  hard  father — this  cautious,  moral,  money-loving 
man  three  months  afterwards,  suffered  a  rouge— almost  a 
stranger — to  decoy  him  into  a  speculation  that  promised  to 
bring  him  fifty  percent.:  he  invested  in  the  traffic  of  usury 
what  had  sufficed  to  save  a  hundred  such  as  1  am  from  per- 
dition, and  he  lost  it  all;  it  was  nearly  his  whole  fortune;  but 
he  lives  and  has  his  luxuries  still:  he  cannot  speculate,  but  he 
can  save:  he  cared  not  if  I  starved,  for  he  finds  an  hourly 
happiness  in  starving  himself." 

"And  your  friend,"  said  Philip,  after  a  pause  in  which  his 
young-  i  thies  went  dangeronsly  with  the  excuses  for  his 
benefactor;   "what  has  become  of  him,  and  the  poor  girl?" 

"My  friend  became  a  great  man;  he  succeeded  to  his 
fathi  erage — a  very  ancient  one — and  to  a  splendid 

lie:  is  living  still.  Well,  you  shall  hear  about  the  poor 
girl !  We  are  told  of  victims  of  seduction  dying  in  a  work- 
house,  or  on  a  dunghill,  penitent,  broken-hearted,  and  un< 
monly  ragged  and  sentimental; — it  may  be  a  frequent  c 
but  it  is  not  the  worst,  it  is  worse.  1  think,  when  the  fair, 
p  itent,  innocent,  credulous  dupe  becomes  in  her  turn  the 
de<  eiver — when  si  hes  vice  from  the  breath  upon  which 

she  has  hung— when  she  ripens,  and  mellows,  and  rots  away 
into  painted,    blazing,    staring,  wholesale   harlotry — when,  in 
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her  turn,  she   ruins   warm  youth  with   false   smiles  and   long 
bills — and  when    worse  —  worse   than   all,  she   has   chil- 

trade, 
I,  plum]  r,  without   a  heart    in 

their  bosoms,  noney  may  be 

':   Marvin  his;  and  1  wish  to  Heaven  she 

had  rather  died  in  an  hospital!      Her   love'-  polluted   her  soul 
her  beauty:   he    found    her   another  lover  when   he 
-  tired  of  her.      When    she  was   at   tin-  of   thirty-six.   I 

met  her  in  Paris,  with  a  daughter  of  sixteen.    I  was  then  Hush 
with  money,  frequenting  salons,  and  playing  the  part  of  a  line 
tleman;  she  did  not  know  me  at  first:  and  she  sought   my 
[uaintance.      For  you  must  know,  my  young  friend,"  said 
vtrey.  abruptly  breaking  off  the   thread    of    his  narrative, 
"that  1  am  not  altogether  the  low  dog  you  might  suppose  in 
Qg  me  here.     At  Paris — ah!  you  don't  know  Pari> — there 
rious  ferment  in  society  in  which  the  dregs  are  often 
uppermost!     1  came  here  at  the  Peace:  and  here  have  I  re- 
sided the  greater  part  1  1   year  ever   since.     The  vast 
rgy  and  life,  broken  up  by  the  great  thaw  of  the 
.•rial  system,  floating  along  th<  are  terribli 

I  of  ti,  Some  think  N  mism  over 

— it-  ire  only  begun.     Society  is  shattered  from  ■ 

other,  and    I   laugh  at   the  little,  rivets  by  which 
they  think  Put  to  return:   Paris,  I  say, 

Ltmosphere  for  adventurers — new   faces  and   new  men 
are  -  mon  here  that  they  excite   no  impertinent  inquiry, 

it  is  so  usual  to  see   fortunes  made   in  a  day  and   spent   in    a 
month;  it  in  certain  circles,  there  is  no  walking  round  a 

man  ter   to   spy   out  where   it   wants   pi  -  une 

lean  I  in  his  pocket-  vent  being  blown 

away: — put  gold  in  your  and  at    Paris  you   may  defy 

the  -  -t  wind  in  the  world, — yi  breath  of  that 

lus — Scandal!     Well,  then,    I   had  money — no  matter 
I  came  by  it — and  health,  and  gaiety;  and  I  was  well  re- 
in the  coteries  that  exist  in  all  capitals,  but  mostly  in 
France,  where  pleasure  is  the  cement  that  joins  many  discor- 
dant atoms:   h-r.-.    I    say,    I    met    Mary  and    her    daughter,  by 
I    friend.—  ill    innocent,    bul  in 

what  an  element  of  vice!    We  1 

and  I.  and  kept  them:  she  thought  m<  r  knave  than 

1  was,  and  she   intrusted   to  m<  mention  of  selling    her 

:  the 

.red,  and  N 
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child  to  a  rich  English  marquis.  On  the  other  hand,  the  poof 
girl  confided  to  me  her  horror  of  the  scenes  she  witnessed  and 
tin  snares  that  surrounded  her.  What  do  you  think  preserved 
her  pure  from  all  danger?  Bah!  you  will  never  guess! — It  was 
pa  tly  because,  if  example  corrupts,  it  as  often  deters,  but 
principally  because  she  loved.  A  girl  who  loves  one  man 
purely  has  about  her  an  amulet  which  defies  the  advances  of 
the  profligate.  There  was  a  handsome  young  Italian,  an 
artist,  who  frequented  the  house — he  was  the  man.  I  had  to 
choose,  then,  between  mother  and  daughter:  I  chose  the  last." 

Philip  seized  hold  of  Gavvtrey's  hand,  grasped  it  warmly, 
and  the  good-for-nothing  continued, — 

"Do  you  know,  that  I  loved  that  girl  as  well  as  I  had  ever 
loved  the  mother,  though  in  another  way;  she  was  what  I  had 
fancied  the  mother  to  be;  still  more  fair,  more  graceful,  more 
winning,  with  a  heart  as  full  of  love  as  her  mother's  had  been 
of  vanity.  I  loved  that  child  as  if  she  had  been  my  own 
daughter  —  I  induced  her  to  leave  her  mother's  house — I 
secreted  her — I  saw  her  married  to  the  man  she  loved — I  gave 
her  away,  and  saw  no  more  of  her  for  several  months." 

"Why?" 

"because  I  spent  them  in  prison!  The  young  people 
could  not  live  upon  air;  I  gave  them  what  I  had,  and  in  order 
to  do  more,  I  did  something  which  displeased  the  police;  I 
narrowly  escaped  that  time;  but  I  am  popular — very  popular, 
and  with  plenty  of  witnesses,  not  over-scrupulous,  I  got  off! 
When  I  was  released,  I  would  not  go  to  see  them,  for  my 
clothes  were  ragged:  the  police  still  watched  me,  and  I  would 
not  do  them  harm  in  the  world!  Ay,  poor  wretches!  they 
struggled  so  hard:  he  could  get  very  little  by  his  art,  though, 
I  believe,  he  was  a  cleverish  fellow  at  it,  and  the  money  I 
had  given  them  could  not  last  for  ever.  They  lived  near  the 
Champs  Idysees,  and  at  night  I  used  to  steal  out  and  look  at 
them  through  the  window.  They  seemed  so  happy,  and  so 
handsome,  and  so  good;  but  he  looked  sickly,  and  I  saw  that, 
like  all  Italians,  he  languished  for  his  own  warm  climate.  But 
man  is  born  to  act  as  well  as  to  contemplate,"  pursued  Gaw- 
I  ,  changing  his  tone  into  the  allegro;  "and  I  was  soon 
driven  into  my  old  ways,  though  in  a  lower  line.  I  went  to 
London,  just  to  give  my  reputation  an  airing,  and  when  I  re- 
turned, pretty  flush  again,  the  poor  Italian  was  dead,  and 
Fanny  was  a  widow,  with  one  boy,  and  enciente  with  a  second 
child.  So  then  I  sought  her  again,  for  her  mother  had  found 
her    out,    and    was    at    her   with    her    devilish    kindness;  but 
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Heaven  was  merciful,  and  took  her  away  from  both  of  us: 
she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  girl,  and  her  last  words  were 
uttered  to  me,  imploring  me — the  adventurer — the  charlatan 
— the  good-for-nothing— to  keep  her  child  from  the  1  hitches 

of  her  own  mother.  Well,  sir,  1  did  what  I  could  for  both 
the  children;  but  the  boy  was  consumptive,  like  lbs  father, 
and  -  at  Pere-la-Chaise.     The  girl  is  here — you  shall 

-  ne  day.  Poor  Fanny!  if  ever  the  devil  will  let  me,  J 
shall  reform  for  her  sake;  meanwhile,  for  her  sake  I  musl 
grist  for  the  mill.  My  story  is  concluded,  for  I  need  not  tell 
all  of  my  pranks — of  all  the  parts  I  have  played  in  life. 
I  'nave  never  been  a  murderer,  or  a  burglar,  or  a  highway 
robber,  or  what  the  law  calls  a  thief.      I  can  only  say,  as  I 

I  before.  1  have  lived  upon  my  wits,  ami  they  have  been  a 
tolerable  capital  on  the  whole.  I  have  been  an  actor,  a 
money-lender,  a  physician,  a  professor  of  animal  magnetism, 
that  was  lucrative  till  it  went  out  of  fashion,  perhaps  it  wili 
come  in  again;  I  have  been  a  lawyer,  a  house-agentj  a  dealei 
in  curiosities  and  china;    I  have  kept  a  hotel;   I  have  set  up  a 

kly  newspaper;   I  have  seen  almost  every  city  in  Europe 
and  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  its  gaols;  but  a  man  who 
has  plenty  of  brains  generally  falls  on  his  leg 

"Ami  your   father?"  said    Philip;  and   here   he   spoke   to 
Gawtrey  of  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the  chur 
yard,  but  on  which  a  scruple  of  natural  delicacy  had  hitherto 
kept  him  silent. 

"Well,  now,"  said  his  host,  while  a  slight  blush  rose  to  his 
cheeks,  "1  will  tell  you,  that  though  to  my  father's  stenn 
and  I  attribute  many  of  my  faults,  1  yet  always  had  a 

sort  of  love  for  him;  and  when  in  London.  I     cci  lentally  heard 
that  he  was  growing  blind,  and  living  with   an   artful  old  jade 
•keeper,  who  might  send  him  to  rest  with  a  do-, 
a  the  night  after  she  had  coaxed   him  to  make  a  will 

in  her  favor.      1    sought   him   out — and But   you  say 

heard  what  passed." 

"Yes;  and  1  heard  him  also  call  you  by  name,  when  it  was 

late,  and  I  saw  the  tears  on  his  cheeks." 

"Did  you? — will  you  swear  to  that'"  exclaimed  Gawti 
with  vehemence:  then  shading  his  brow  with  his  hand,  he  fell 

1  a  reverie  that  lasted  some  moments. 

"If   anything   happen    to    me,  Philip,"   I  !   abruptly, 

rhaps  he  may  yet  be  a   father  r   Fanny;  and   if  he 

takes  to   her.  she    will    repay  him    for    whatever   pain    I   may 
perhaps,  have  <  ost  him.      Stop;   now  I  think  of  it,  1  will  write 
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down  his  address  for  you — never  forget  it — there!     It  is  time 
to  go  to  bed." 

Gawtrey's  tale  made  a  deep  impression  on  Philip.  He 
was  too  young,  too  inexperienced,  too  much  borne  away  by  the 
passion  of  the  narrator,  to  see  that  Gawtrey  had  less  cause  to 
blame  Fate  than  himself.  True,  he  had  been  unjustly  impli- 
cated in  the  disgrace  of  an  unworthy  uncle,  but  he  had  lived 
with  that  uncle,  though  he  knew  him  to  be  a  common  cheat; 
true,  he  had  been  betrayed  by  a  friend,  but  he  had  before 
known  that  friend  to  be  a  man  without  principle  or  honor. 
But  what  wonder  that  an  ardent  boy  saw  nothing  of  this — saw 
enly  the  good  heart  that  had  saved  a  poor  girl  from  vice,  and 
signed  to  relieve  a  harsh  and  avaricious  parent.  Even  the 
hints  that  Gawtrey  unawares  let  fall  of  practices  scarcely 
covered  by  the  jovial  phrase  of '  'a  great  school-boy's  scrapes, 
either  escaped  the  notice  of  Philip,  or  were  charitably  con- 
strued by.  him,  in  the  compassion  and  the  ignorance  of  a 
young,  hasty,  and  grateful  heart. 


CHAPTER  IV. 


"  And  she's  a  stranger  ! 
Women — beware  women." — Middi.eton. 

we  love  our  youngest  children  best, 
So  the  last  fruit  of  our  affection, 
Wherever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong  ; 
Sin  OUT  latest  harvest-home, 

Last  merriment 'fore  winter  !  '" — Webster  :   DeznCs  Law  Case. 

"  I  would  fain  know  what  kind  of  thing  a  man's  heart  is? 
I  will  report  it  I  i  you  :   'tis  a  thing  framed 
Willi  divers  corners  !  " — Row 

I  have  said  that  Gawtrey's  tale  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion   on    Philip; — that    impression  was    increased    by    subse- 

nt  conversations,  more  frank  even  than  their  talk  had 
hitherto  been.  There  was  certainly  about  this  man  a  fatal 
charm  which  concealed  his  vices.  It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the 
perfect  combinations  of  his  physical  frame — from  a  health 
which  made  his  spirits  buoyant  and  hearty  under  all  circum- 
stances— and  a  blood  so  fresh,  so  sanguine,  that  it  could  riot 
fail  to  keep  the  pores  of  the  heart  open.  but  he  was  not  the 
I  for  all  his   kindly   impulses   and   generous  feeling,  and 

despite  the  manner  in  which,  naturally  anxious  to  make   the 
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»t  unfavorable  portrait  of  himself  to  Philip,  he  softened 
and  rj  over  the  practices  of  his  life — a  thorough  and 

complete  rogue,  a  dangerous,  ate,  rei  dare-devil; 

it  was  easj  I  when  anythii  1   him,  by  thi 

on  i  by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  on  th 

I,  by  the  dilation  of  the  broad  nostril,  that  he  was  or.. 
cut  his  way  through  every  an  end, — choleric,  im- 

-,  fieri'.  mined;  such,  indeed,  wire  th.  ities 

that  made  him  respected  among  his  associates,  as  his  mure 
bland  and  humorous  ones  made  him  beloved:  lie  was,  in  I 
the  incarnation  of  that  great  spirit  which  the  laws  of  the  world 
^ainst  tiie  world,  and  by  which  the  world's  injustice, 
scale,  is  awfully  chastised;  on  a  '-mail  scale,  merely 
nibbled  at  and  ha  the  rat  that  gnaws  the  hoof  of  the 

iiant:  —  The   spirit  which,    on    a   vast    theatre,    rises   up, 
intic  and  sublime,  in  the  heroes  of  war  and  revoluion — .n 
Mirabeaus,   Mar..  -:  on   a   minor  stage,  it  si 

itself  in  demagogues,  fanatical  philosophers,  and  mob-writ- 
and    on    the   forbidden  boards,   before    whose   reeking  lamps 
outcasts  sit,  at  once  audience  and  actors,  it  never  produced  a 
knave  more  consummate  in   his   part,  or   carrying    it  off  with 
more  buskin.ed  dignity,  than  William  Gawtrey.      1  call  hin 
his  inal   name;  as  for   his  other  appellations,  Bacchus 

himself  had  not  so  many! 

One  day,  a  lady,  richly  dressed,  was  ushered  by  Mr.  Birnie 

into   the  bureau  of   Mr.    Love,    al        1    iwtrey.       Philip   was 

ted  by  the  window,   reading,  for  the   fust   time,  the  "Can- 

— that  work,  1  las,"  the  most  hopeless  and 

my  of  thi  f  genius   with   mankind.      The   lady 

ied  rat  when  she  perceived  Mr.  Love  was 

alone.      -       drew   b  id  drawing  her  veil  still  more 

round  her,  said,  in  French, — 
"Pardon  me,  i  would  wish  a  private  conversation." 
Philip  r  withdraw,  when  the  lady,  observing  him  with 

ey  t  shone  through  the  veil,  said  gently — 

"Hut,  perhaps,  the  young  gentleman  i^  dis<  r<  et." 
"He  is  n<»t  discreet,  he  is  discretion! — my  adopted  son. 
onfide  in  him — upon  my  honor  you  may,  madam!" 
and  Mr.  Love  placed  his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"He  is  very  young,"  --aid  the  lady,  in  a  tone  of  involun- 
tary compassion,  a-,  with  a  very  white  hand  ped 
the  buckle  of  her  cloak. 

"He  can  tl  r  understand  the  /,"  re- 

turned Mr.  Love,  smiling. 
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The  lady  lifted  part   of  her  veil,  and  discovered   a  hand 
some   mouth,  and   a  set   of   small,  white   teeth;  for   she,  too, 
smiled,  though  gravely,  as  she  turned  to  Morton,  and  said — 

"You  seem,  sir,  more  iitted  to  be  a  votary  of  the  temple 
than  one  of  its  officers.  However,  Monsieur  Love,  let  there 
be  no  mistake  between  us;  1  do  not  come  here  to  form  a 
marriage,  but  to  prevent  one.  I  understand  that  Monsieur 
the  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont  has  called  into  request  your  ser- 
vices. I  am  one  of  the  Vicomte's  family;  we  are  all  anxious 
that  he  should  not  contract  an  engagement  of  the  strange, 
and,  pardon  me,  unbecoming  character,  which  must  stamp  an 
union  formed  at  a  public  office." 

"I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Mr.  Love,  with  dignity, 
"that  we  have  contributed  to  the  very  first " 

" Mon  Dicuf"  interrupted  the  lady,  with  much  impatience, 
"spare  me  an  eulogy  on  your  establishment:  I  have  no  doubt 
it  is  very  respectable;  and  for  grisettes  and  ipiciers  may  do 
extremely  well.  But  the  Vicomte  is  a  man  of  birth  and  con- 
nexions. In  a  word,  what  he  contemplates  is  preposterous. 
I  know  not  what  fee  Monsieur  Love  expects;  but  if  he  con- 
trive to  amuse  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  and  to  frustrate  every 
connexion  he  proposes  to  form,  that  fee,  whatever  it  may  be, 
shall  be  doubled.      Do  you  understand  me?" 

"  Perfectly,  madam;  yet  it  is  not  your  offer  that  will  bias 
me,  but  the  desire  to  oblige  so  charming  a  lady." 

"Jt  is  agreed,  then?"  said  the  lady,  carelessly;  and  as  she 
spoke,  she  again  glanced  at  Philip. 

"If  madame  will  call  again,  I  will  inform  her  of  my  plans," 
said  Mr.  Love. 

"Yes,  I  will  call  again.  Good  morning!"  Assheroseand 
passed  Philip,  she  wholly  put  aside  her  veil,  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  gaze  entirely  free  from  coquetry,  but  curious, 
searching,  and  perhaps  admiring — the  look  that  an  artist  may 
give  to  a  picture  that  seems  of  more  value  than  the  place 
where  he  finds  it  would  seem  to  indicate.  The  countenance 
of  the  lad\  herself  was  fair  and  noble,  and  Philip  felt  a 
strange  thrill  at  his  heart  as,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  her 
head,  she  turned  from  the  room. 

"Ah!"  said  Gawtrey,  laughing,  "this  is  not  the  first  time 
I  have  been  paid  by  relations  to  break  off  the  marriages  I  had 
formed.  Egad!  if  one  could  open  a  bureau  to  make  married 
p<  uple  single,  one  would  soon  be  a  Croesus!  Well,  then,  this 
decides  me  to  complete  the  union  between  Monsieur  Gou- 
pille  and  Mademoiselle  de  Courval.      I   had   balanced  a   little 
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hitherto  b.  bicicr  and  the  Vicomte.     Now  I   will 

conclude  matters.     Do  you  know,  Phil,  1  think  you  have  made 

mquest?" 

"  Pooh!"  said  Philip,  coloring 

In  effect,  that  very  evening  Mr.  Love  saw  both  the  ipieiet 

,  and  fixed   the   marriage-day.      As   Monsieur  Gou- 

pille  was  a  person  of  great  distinction  in  the  Faubourg,  this 

wedding  was  one  upon  which   Mr.  Li  igratulated   him- 

slef  greatly;  and  he  cheerfully  accepted  an  invitation  for  him- 

and  his  partners  to  honor  the  twees  with  their  presence. 

A  night  or  two  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage  of 
Monsieur  Goupille  and  the  aristocratic  Adele,  when  Mr.  Bir- 
nie  had  retired,  Gawtrey  made  his  usual  preparations  for  en- 
joying  himself.     But  this  time  the  cigar  and  the  punch  seemed 

ail  of  their  effect.      Gawtrey   remained    moody  ami    silent: 
and  Morton  was  thinking  of  the  bright  eyes  of  the  lady  who 
so  much  interested  against  the  amours  of  the  Vicomte  de 
Yaudemont. 

At  last,  Gawtrey  broke  silence — 

"My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "I  told  you  of  my  little  pro- 
:  I  have  been  buying  toys  for  her  this  morning;  she   i-  a 

.  itiful  creature:   to-morrow  is  her  birth-day — >!ie  will   then 

six    years  old.      but — but — "    here  Gawtrey  sighed — "I 
-  not  all  right  here,"  and  he  touched  his  forehead. 

"I  should  like  much  to  see  her,"  said  Philip,  not  noticing 
the  latter  remark. 

"And    you    shall — you    shall    come    with    me    to-morrow. 

gho!    1  should  not  like  to  die,  for  her  sak 

"Does  her  wretched  relation  attempt  t"  regain  her?" 

"Her  relation!  No;  she  is  no  more — she  died  about  two 
years  since!  Poor  Mary!  I — well,  this  is  folly.  But  Fanny 
i->  at  present  in  a  convent;  they  are  all   kind   to  her,  but  then 

ly  well;  if  I  were  dead,  and  the  pay  stopped — again  1  a^k, 
what    would    become   of   her,  tin!'  -    1    said    before,   my 

hither " 

"But  you  are  making  a  fortune  now?" 

"If  this  lasts — yes;  but  I  live  in  fear — the  police  of  this 
cursed  city  are  lynx-eyed:  however,  this  is  the  bright  side  of 
the  question." 

"Why  not  have  the  child  with  you,  since  you  love  her 
much?    She  would  be  a  gT(  nfort  to  you. " 

"Is  this  a  place  for  a  child — a  girl!"  said  Gawtrey,  stamp- 
ing nis  foot  impatiently.      "I  should  go  mad  if  I  saw  that  vil 
lanous  dead-man's  eve  bent  upon  hei 
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"You  speak  of  Birnie.  How  can  yon  endure  him!" 
"When  you  are  my  age  you  will  know  why  we  endure  what 
we  dread — why  we  make  friends  of  those  who  else  would  be 
most  horrible  foes;  no,  no — nothing  can  deliver  me  of  this 
man  but  Death.  And — and — "  added  Gawtrey,  turning  pale, 
"I  cannot  murder  a  man  who  eats  my  bread.  There  are 
stronger  ties,  my  lad,  than  affection,  that  bind  men,  like  gal- 
slaves,  together.  He  who  can  hang  you  puts  the  halter 
round  your  neck,  and  leads  you  by  it  like  a  dog." 

A  shudder  came  over  the  young  listener.  And  what  dark 
secrets,  known  only  to  those  two,  had  bound,  to  a  man  seem- 
ingly his  subordinate  and  tool,  the  strong  will  and  resolute 
temper  of  William  Gawtrey? 

"but,  begone,  dull  care!"  exclaimed  Gawtrey,  rousing 
himself.  "And,  after  all,  Birnie  is  a  useful  fellow,  and  dart? 
no  more  turn  against  me  than  I  against  him!  Why  don't  you 
drink  more?" 

'  Oh  !  have  you  e'er  heard  of  the  famed  Captain  Wattle  ?  '  " 

and  Gawtrey  broke  out  into  a  loud  Bacchanalian  hymn,  in 
which  Philip  could  find  no  mirth,  and  from  which  the  songster 
suddenly  paused  to  exclaim — 

"Mind  you  say  nothing  about  Fanny  to  Birnie;  my  secrets 
with  him  are  not  of  that  nature.  He  could  not  hurt  her,  poor 
iamb!  it  is  true — at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  foresee.  But  one 
can  never  feel  too  sure  of  one's  lamb,  if  one  once  introduces 
it  to  the  butcher!" 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the  bureau  was  closed,  and 
Philip  and  Gawtrey  repaired  to  the  convent.    It  was  a  dismal- 
looking  place  as  to  the  exterior;  but,  within,  there  was  a  large 
garden,  well  kept,  and,  notwithstanding  the  winter,  it  seen 
fair  and  refreshing,  compared  with  the  polluted  streets.      The 
low  of  the  room  into  which  they  were  shown  looked  Upon 
ward,  with   walls  covered   with   ivy  at  the    farther 
And  Philip's  own  childhood  came  back  to  him  as  he 
ized  on  the  quiet  of  the  lonely  place. 

The  door  opened — an  h  fant  voire  was  heard,  a  voice  of  glee 
—  of  rapture;  and  a  child,  light  and  beautiful  as  a  fairy, 
bounded  to  Gawtn  v  s  breast. 

lie  kissed  his  face,  his  hands,  his  clothes, 
with  a  passion  that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  her  age,  lai 
ing  and  sobbing  almost  at  a  breath. 

On  his  part,  Gawtrey  appeared  equally  affected;  he  stroked 
down  her  hair  with  his  huge  hand,  calling  her  all   manner   of 
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pet  names,  in  a  tremulous  ruggled  to  be 

Al  i(  ngth  he  took  t!  he  had  brought  with  him  from 

the  6  tirly 

1  bulk  tumble 

metimi 

.   and 

I 
.  unheeded  by  both,  I  arms.    Ii 

thoi  »t  and  I  brother,  and  muttL 

himself. — 

"Fool!  when  sh  .er,  she  will  forsake  him!" 

d  in  her  face  the  Italian  or  her  father, 

had  that  e  which,  tho 

imon  even  in  Italy,  is  only  found  in  the  • 

that  land,  and  which  harmonized  well  with  the  pur 
;iair.  and  the  full,  clear  iris  of  the  dark 
s  brighter  than  her  dewy 
the  pen  neck  and  the   rounded   arms  was  of  a 

dazzling,  .  the  darkness  of  the  hair 

am',  k. 

-ted   fr  rms,  and  run- 

g    up   I  i  at    him    wistfully,   and    said,  in 

. — 
"W  1?     Do  you  ome  from  the  moon? — I   think 

Then  stopping  abruptly,  iroke  into  a  v<    • 

g,  which  she  chaunted  with  a  low,  list 
she  were  :  the  £  thus  S    ng, 

Mori  5  at  her,  and  painful  doul 

him.     The  child  -  though  soft,  wer  at  in  their 

gaz 

1  why  me  from  the  mo  :id  he. 

and  cross       i  — I 

the  nv  in  her-  put 

1  her  tern;  I  anytl  iny 

and,  d\\ 
rnfully. 

.  Fanny,  with  all  th 
n  I? — 1  inny—  ■  but 

.  and  laid  her  head 
aider. 

-    me  pap., 
hear  it?— Bless  hi 

"And  you  never  my  one  but   Fanny — you   have  no 
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other  little  girl?"  said  the  child,  earnestly,  and  with  a  look 
less  vacant  than  that  which  had  saddened  Morton. 

"No  other  —  no  —  nothing  under  heaven,  and  perhaps 
above  it,  but  you!"  and  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms.  "But," 
he  added,  after  a  pause — "but  mind  me,  Fanny,  you  must  like 
this  gentleman.  He  will  be  always  good  to  you:  and  he  had 
a  little  brother  whom  he  was  as  fond  of  as  I  am  of  you." 

"No,  I  won't  like  him — 1  won't  like  anybody  but  you  and 
my  sister!" 

"Sister! — who  is  your  sister?" 

The  child's  face  relapsed  into  an  expression  almost  of 
idiocy.  "I  don't  know — I  never  saw  her.  I  hear  her  some- 
times, but  I  don't  understand  what  she  says. — Hush! — come 
here!"  and  she  stole  to  the  window  on  tiptoe.  Gawtrey  fol- 
lowed and  looked  out. 

"Do  you  hear  her,  now?"  said  Fanny.  "What  does  she 
say?" 

As  the  .girl  spoke,  some  bird  among  the  evergreens  uttered 
a  shrill,  plaintive  cry,  rather  than  song, — a  sound  which  the 
thrush  occasionally  makes  in  the  winter,  and  which  seems  to 
express  something  of  fear,  and  pain,  and  impatience. 

"What  does  she  say? — can  you  tell  me?"  asked  the  child. 

"Pooh!  that  is  a  bird;  why  do  you  call  it  your  sister?" 

"I  don't  know! — because  it  is — because  it — because — I 
don't  know — is  it  not  in  pain? — do  something  for  it,  papa!" 

Gawtrey  glanced  at  Morton,  whose  face  betokened  his 
deep  pity,  and  creeping  up  to  him,  whispered, — 

"Do  you  think  she  is  really  touched  here?  No,  no,  she 
will  outgrow  it — I  am  sure  she  will!" 

Morton  sighed 

Fanny  by  this  time  had  again  seated  herself  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor,  and  arranged  her  toys,  but  without  seeming  to 
take  pleasure  in  them. 

At  last  Gawtrey  was  obliged  to  depart.  The  lay  sister, 
who  had  charge  of  Fanny,  was  summoned  into  the  parlor,  and 
then  the  child's  manner  entirely  changed, — her  face  grew 
purple — she  sobbed  with  as  much  anger  as  grief;  "she  would 
not  leave  papa — she  would  not  go— that  she  would  not!" 

"It  is  always  so,"  whispered  Gawtrey  to  Morton,  in  an 
abashed  and  apologetic  voice.  "It  is  difficult  to  get  away 
from  her.     Just  go  and  talk  with  her  while  I  steal  out." 

Morton  went  to  her,  as  she  struggled  with  the  patient,  good- 
natured  sister,  and  began  to  soothe  and  caress  her,  till  she 
turned  on  him  her  large  humid  eyes,  and  said,  mournfully,— 
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"  Tu  es  m/chant,  tu.     Poor  Fanny!" 
But  this  pretty  doll "  began  the  sister. 

The  child  looked  at  it  joylessly, — 

"  And  papa  is  going  to  die!" 

"Whenever  Monsieur  g  ies,"  whispered  the  nun,  "she 
always  says  that  he  is  (\<.\u\,  and  cries  herself  quietly  to  sleep 
when  Monsieur  returns,  she  says  he  is  come  to  life  again. 
Some  one,  I  suppose,  onee  talked  to  her  about  death;  and 
she  thinks  when  she  loses  sight  of  any  one,  that  that  is 
death." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Morton,  with  a  trembling  voice. 

The  child  looked  up,  smiled,  stroked  his  cheek  with  her 
little  hand,  and  said, — 

"Thank  you! — Yes! — poor  Fanny!  Ah,  he  is  going — see! 
— let  me  go,  too — tues  m/chant." 

"But,"  said  Morton,  detaining  her  gently,  "do  you  know 
that  you  give  him  pain5 — you  make  him  cry  by  showing  pain 
yourself.      Don't  make  him  so  sad!" 

The  child  seemed  struck,  hung  down  her  head  for  a  mo- 
ment, as  if  in  thought,  and  then,  jumping  from  Morton's  lap, 
ran  to  Gawtrey,  put  up  her  pouting  lips,  and  said, — 

"One  ki^s  more!" 

(      a  trey  kissed  her,  and  turned  away  his  head. 

"Fanny  is  a  good  girl;"  and  Fanny,  as  she  spoke,  went 
back  to  Morton,  and  put  her  little  fingers  into  her  eyes,  as  if 
either  to  shut  out  Gawtrey's  retreat  from  her  sight,  or  to  press 
back  her  tears. 

'Ciive  me  the  doll  now,  sister  .Marie." 

Morten  smiled  and  sighed,  placed  the  child,  who  struggled 
no  more,  in  the  nun's  arms,  and  left  the  room;  but  as  he 
closed  the   door,    he    looked   back,    and    saw  that    Fanny  had 

iped  from  the  sister,  thrown  herself  on  the  floor,  and  was 
crying,  but  not  loud. 

"Is  she  not  a  little  darling?"  said  Gawtrey,  as  they  gained 
the  stn 

"She  is,  indeed,  a  m  tutiful  child!" 

"And    you  will    love    her   if    I    leave   her   penniless," 

abruptly.      "It  was  your  love  for  your  mother  and 

r  brother  that  made  me  like  you  from  the  first.  Ay,"  con- 
tinued Gawtrey,  in  a  tone  of  gr<  rnestness,  -"ay,  and 
whatever  may  happen  to  me,  1  will  strive  and   keep  you,  my 

r  lad,  ban  :  what  is  better,  innocent  even  of  surh 

matters  as  sit    light    enough  on   my  own  wi  ed  eon- 

nee.    In  turn,  if  ever  you  have  the  power,  be  good  to  her 
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— yes,  be  good  to  her!  and  I  won't  say  a  harsh  word  to  you 
if  ever  you  like  to  turn  king's  evidence  against  myself." 

"Gawtrey!"  said  Morton,  reproachfully,  and  almost 
fiercely. 

"l!ah! — such  things  are!  But  tell  me  honestly,  do  you 
think  she  is  very  strange — very  deficient?" 

"I  have  not  seen  enough  of  her  to  judge, "  answered  Mor- 
ton, evasively. 

"She  is  so  changeful,"  persisted  Gawtrey;  "sometimes 
you  would  say  that  she  was  above  her  age,  she  comes  out  with 
such  thoughtful,  clever  things;  then,  the  next  moment,  she 
throws  me  into  despair.  These  nuns  are  very  skilful  in  edu- 
cation;— at  least,  they  are  said  to  be  so.  The  doctors  give 
me  hope,  too;  you  see  her  poor  mother  was  very  unhappy  at 
the  time  of  her  birth, — delirious,  indeed, — that  may  account 
for  it.  I  often  fancy  that  it  is  the  constant  excitement  which 
her  state  occasions  me,  that  makes  me  love  her  so  much;  you 
see  she  is  one  who  can  never  shift  for  herself.  I  must  get 
money  for  her;  I  have  left  a  little  already  with  the  superior, 
and  I  would  not  touch  it  to  save  myself  from  famine!  If  she 
has  money,  people  will  be  kind  enough  to  her.  And  then," 
continued  Gawtrey,  "you  must  perceive  that  she  loves  nothing 
in  the  world  but  me — me,  whom  nobody  else  loves!  Well — 
well,  now  to  the  shop  again!" 

On  returning  home,  the  bonne  informed  them  that  a  lady 
had  called,  and  asked  both  for  Monsieur  Love  and  the  young 
gentleman,  and  seemed  much  chagrined  at  missing  both,  by 
tin-  description,  Morton  guessed  she  was  the  fair  incognita, 
and  felt  disappointed  at  having  lost  the  interview. 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade, 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  liis  snare, 
In  witchin  l  said  ; 

But  whi  rraj  'd, 

J  [i  .  countenance  fell." — 1  homson  :   CustU  of  Indolence. 

The  morning  rose  that  was  to  unite  Monsieur  Goupille 
with  Mademoiselle  Adele  de  Courval.     The  ceremony  was 

formed,  and  bride  and  bridegroom  went  through  that  try- 
ing ordeal  wtih  becoming  gravity.      Only  the  elegant  Adele 
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ned  more  unaffectedly  agitated  than  Mr.  Love  could  well 

•  iint  t\>r;  she  was  very  nervous  in  church,  and  more  often 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  door  than  to  the  altar.  Perhaps  she 
wanted  to  run  away:  but  it  was  either  too  late  or  too  early  for 
that  proceeding.  The  rite  performed,  the  happy  pair  and 
their  friends  adjourned  to  the  Cadran  /'.'.  u,  that  restaurant  so 

brated  in  the  festivities  of  the  good  eiti/ens  of  p. 
Here  Mr.  Love  had  ordered,  at  the  Spider's  expense,  a  i 
tasteful  entertainment. 

/  but  you  have  not  played  the  economist,  Monsieur 

Lofe,'-  said     Monsieur    Goupille,    rather    querulously,    as    he 

1  at  the  long  room  adorned  with  artificial   flowers,  and 

iquante  converts. 

"Bah,"  replied  Mr.  Love,  "you  can  retrench  afterwards. 

Think  of  the  fortune  she  brought  you." 

"It  is  a  pretty  sum,  certainly,"  said   Monsieur   C.oupille. 

id  the  notary  is  perfectly  satisfied." 

"There   is    not  a   marriage    in    l'aris   that  does   me 

lid  Mr.  Love;  and  he   marched  off   to  receive  the 
ipliments   and    congratulations    that    awaited    him   ami 
l  of  the   guests    as  were    aware  ui  his   good 
»mte  de  Vaudemont  was  sent,     lie  had 

"   Mr.    1  i  \rh'-!r  !  epted  the  ,'pici,-r. 

But  Mada:  .  in  a  white   bonnet   lined  with    lilac,  was 

.    sentimentally,  on  the  arm  of  the   Pole,  who   looked 
and  with  his  white   favor;  and    Mr.   Higgins   had    i 
intr  ;.  by    Mr.  Love,  to  a   little   dark  Creole,  who  w 

Smd  had  very  languishin  i  that   Mr. 

rt  might  well  swell  with 
of  the  various  hh-  .  which   might  ow<    I  origin 

to  1  volence.      In  fact,  that  archpri 

Hymen  was  never  m  tt  than  he  was  that  d  did 

his  establishmi  lid,  his  reputation  more  popu- 

lar, or  1 1 is>  fortun  lie  was  the  life  of  the  party. 

The  banq  the  revellers  prepared   for  a  dat 

in    tights,   still    tighter    than    I 
nd  of  a  rich   nankeen,  quite   new,   with    strip 

ill  with  the  lady  of  a  rich  r  in 

I  ;  Mr.  Li  k  out  tl  le.    The  even- 

ing advanced;  ai  /eral   other  d 

Monsieur  Goupill  .1  himself  entitle  d  to 

t  mbial  affection.     A  countrj 

ier  claimed  the  fair  hand  of  th( 
time,  two  ;  not  hitherto  I,  had  quietly  cnu 

>4 
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the  room,  and,  standing  near  the  doorway,  seemed  examining 
the  dancers,  as  if  in  search  for  some  one.  They  bobbed  their 
heads  up  and  down,  to  and  fro — now  stopped — now  stood  on 
tiptoe.  The  one  was  a  tall,  large-whiskered,  fair-haired  man; 
the  other,  a  little,  thin,  neatly  dressed  person,  who  kept  his 
hand  on  the  arm  of  his  companion,  and  whispered  to  him 
from  time  to  time.  The  whiskered  gentleman  replied  in  a 
guttural  tone,  which  proclaimed  his  origin  to  be  German. 
The  busy  dancers  did  not  perceive  the  strangers.  The  by- 
standers did,  and  a  hum  of  curiosity  circled  round;  who  could 
they  be? — who  had  invited  them? — they  were  new  faces  in  the 
Faubourg — perhaps  relations  to  Adele? 

In  high  delight  the  fair  bride  was  skipping  down  the  mid- 
dle, while  Monsieur  Goupille,  wiping  his  forehead  with  care, 
admired  her  agility;  when,  lo  and  behold!  the  whiskered 
gentleman  I  have  described,  abruptly  advanced  from  his  com- 
panion, and  cried — 

"Za  voila — sac  re  tonnerre  /' ' 

At  that  voice — at  that  apparition,  the  bride  halted,  so  sud- 
denly indeed,  that  she  had  not  time  to  put  down  both  feet, 
but  remained  with  one  high  in  the  air,  while  the  other  sus- 
tained itself  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.  The  company  naturally 
imagined  this  to  be  an  operatic  flourish,  which  called  for  ap- 
probation. Monsieur  Love,  who  was  thundering  down  be- 
hind her,  cried  "Bravo!"  and  as  the  well -grown  gentleman 
had  to  make  a  sweep  to  avoid  disturbing  her  equilibrium,  lie 
came  full  against  the  whiskered  stranger,  and  sent  him  off  as 
a  bat  sends  a  ball. 

" Mon  JDieu  /"  cried  Monsieur  Goupille.  " Ma  douce amie 
— she  has  fainted  away!"  And,  indeed,  Adele  had  no  sooner 
recovered  her  balance,  than  she  resigned  it  once  more  into 
the  arms  of  the  startled  Pole,  who  was  happily  at  hand. 

In  the  meantime,  the  German  stranger,  who  had  saved 
himself  from  falling  by  coming  with  his  full  force  upon  the 
toes  of  Mr.  Higgins,  again  advanced  to  the  spot,  and,  rudely 
seizing  the  fair  bride  by  the  arm,  exclaimed, — 

"No  sham,  if  you  please,  madame — speak!  What  the 
devil  have  you  done  with  the  money?" 

"Really,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Goupille,  drawing  up  his 
cravat,  "this  is  very  extraordinary  conduct!  What  have  you 
got  to  say  to  this  lady's  money? — it  is  my  money  now,  sir!" 

"Oho'!  it  is,  is  it?  we'll  soon  see  that.  Approchez  done, 
Monsieur  Favart,  faites  votre  devoir  J"* 

*  Approach,  then,  Monsieur  Favart,  and  do  your  duty. 
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At  these  words  the  small  companion  of  the  stranger  slowly 
sauntered  to  the  spot,  while  at  the  sound  of  his  name  and  the 
trc.ul  of  his         .  the  throng  gave  way  to  the  right  and   left. 

Monsieur  Favart  was  one  of  the  most  r<  d  chiei 

the  great  Parisian  police — a  man  worthy  to  he  the  contempo- 
rary of  the  illustrious  Vidocq. 

.  messieurs;  do  not  be  alarmed,  lad  -aid 

this  gentleman,  in  the  mildest  of  all   human  s;  and 

tainly  no  oil  dropped  on  the  waters  ever  produced  so  tran- 
quillizing an  effect  as  that  small,  feeble,  gentle  tenor.  The 
Pole  in  especial,  who  was  holding  the  fair  bride  with  both  his 
arms,  shook  all  over,  and  seemed  about  to  let  his  burden 
lualry  slide  to  the  floor,  when  Monsieur  Favart,  looking 
at  him  with  a  benevolent  smile,  said, — 

" Aha,  mon  brave!  e'est  toi.  Restez  done.  Restez,  tenant 
toujours  la  dame!"* 

The  Pole,  thus  condemned,  in  the  French  idiom,  "ah 
to  hold  the  dame,"  mechanically  raised  the  arms  he   had   pre- 
viously dejected,  and  the  police  officer,  with  an  approving 
of  the  head,  said, — 

"  B  v .'  //<■  bougez point,  e'est  ca  .'"\ 

Monsieur  Goupille,  in   equal  surprise  and  indignation  to 
lis  better  half  thus  consigned,  without  any  care  to  his  own 
feelings,  to  the  arms  of  another,  was  about  to  snatch 
from    the    Pole,   when   Monsieur    Favart,   touching    him 
on  the  breast  with  his  little  finger,  said,   in  the  suavest  man- 
ner.— 

" Mon  bourgeois,  meddle  not  with  what  does  not  con 
'" 

"  With  what  does    n  i  ■  i  me"  Lted    M 

1  Irawing  himself  up  to  so  great  a  stretch   that  he 

!  pulling  off  his  -  the  wrong  way.    "i  a  your- 

self, if  you  pi  my  wit*- 

ty  that  again, — that's  all!"  cried  thewhiskere 
in  most  horrible    French,  and    with    a   furious   grim  -   he 

shook  both  his  fists  just  under  the  nose  of  the  epic; 

■  it  again,  -  lid  Monsieur  Goupille,  by  no  mean:-, 

daunted:   "ami  why  should  not  I  say  it  again? — That  lady  is 
my  wife 

"You  lie! — she  is  mine !"  'erman;  and 

down,  he  caught  the  fair  Adele  from  the    i'  >le  as  little 

ceremony  as  if  she  had  never  had  a  great-grandfather  a  mar- 

■  v  my  fiw  "by,  al  ne. 

id  !   ilon'-.  '-.it. 
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quis,  and  giving  her  a  shake  that  might  have  roused  the  dead, 
thundered  out, — 

"Speak!   Madame  Bihl!     Are  you  my  wife,  or  not?" 

" Monstre /"  murmured  Adele,  opening  her  eyes. 

"There — you  hear — she  owns  me!"  said  the  German,  ap- 
pealing to  the  company,  with  a  triumphant  air. 

"C'est  vrai /"  said  the  soft  voice  of  the  policeman.    "And 
now,  pray  don't  let  us  disturb  your  amusements  any  Ion; 
We  have  a  fiacre  at  the  door.     Remove  your  lady,  Monsieui 
Bihi." 

"Monsieur  Lofe!  —  Monsieur  Lofe!"  cried,  or  rather 
screeched,  the/picier,  darting  across  the  room,  and  seizing  the 
chef  hy  the  tail  of  his  coat,  just  as  he  was  half-way  through 
the  door,  "Gome  back!  Quelle  mauvaise plaisanterie  mefaites- 
vons  id?*     Did  you  not  tell  me  that  lady  w  Me?     Am  I 

married  or  not?     Do  I  stand  on  my  head  or  my  heels?" 

"Hush — hush!  mon  bon  bourgeois /"  whispered  Mr.  Love, 
"all  shall  be  explained  to-morrow!" 

"Who  is  this  gentleman?"  asked  Monsieur  Favart,  ap- 
proaching Mr.  Love,  who  seeing  himself  in  for  it,  suddenly 
jerked  off  the  c'picicr,  thrust  his  hands  down  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  buried  his  chin  in  his  cravat,  elevated  his  eyebrows, 
screwed  in  his  eyes,  and  puffed  out  his  cheeks,  so  that  the 
astonished  Monsieur  Goupille  really  thought  himself  be- 
witched, and  literally  did  not  recognise  the  face  of  the  match- 
ma  I  i 

"Who    is    this    gentleman?"    rep*  the    little    officer, 

standing  beside,  or  rather  below,  Mr.   Love,  and  looking 
diminutive  by  the  contrast,  that  you  might  have  fancied   that 
the  Priest  of  Hymen  had  only  to  breathe  to  blow  him  aw. 

"Who  should   he  be,    monsieur?"  cried,  with  great   pert- 

5,  Madame  Rosalie  Gaumartin,  coming  to  the  relief,  with 
the  generosity  of  her  sex. — "This  is  Monsieur  Lofe — Anglais 
•/lebre.      What  have  you  to  say  against  him?" 

"He  has  got  live  hundred  francs  of  mine!"  cried  the  /pi 

policeman   s<  !   Mr.  Love,  with   great  attention. 

''So  you  are  in  Paris  again? — Ilcin! — vousjouez  toujours  voire 

/"f 

"Mafoif"  said  Mr.  Love,  boldly;  "I  don't  understand 
what  monsieur  means;  my  character  is  well  known — go  and 
inquire  it  in  London — ask  the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs 
what  is  said  of  me — inquire  of  my  Ambassador — demand  of 
my " 

*  W  1  V  j  art. 


2i;, 

• 
"Itisathome.     A  gentleman  ot  carry  h 

in  his  to  a  ball!" 

"I  will  call  and  see  it—  '     'Take  my  advice  ami 

it  Paris;  I  think  1  have  seen  you  somewher< 
"Yet  1   have  never  had   the   hon<>r   to   marry  monsieur!" 
said  Mr.  1  ith  a  polite  bow. 

In  return  for  his  joke,  the  policeman   gave    Mr.   Love 
k — it  was  a  quiet  look,  very  quiet;  but  Mr.  Love  seemed 
uncommonly  ;  1  by  it:   he  did  not  say  another  word,  but 

found  himself  outside   the   house    in   a   twinkling.      Mi 
turned  round  anil   saw  the   Pole   making  himself  as   small    as 
le  behind  the  goodly  proportions  of  Madame  Beavor. 
"What  name  ntleman  go  b) 

— vo — lofski,  the  Madame  I 

with  sundry  misgivings  at   the   unexpected  cowardice  of  so 
great  a  patriot. 

" Hein  /  take  care  of  yourselves,  ladies.     I  have  nothing 
tinst    that    person   this  time.  I    Monsieur   Latour   has 

his  apprenticeship  at   the   galleys,  and    is   no   more   a 
than  I  am  a  Jew." 
'"And  this  lady's  fortune!"  cried    Monsieur  Goupille,  pa- 
thetically; "the    settlements    are   all   made — tl  tries  all 
I  am  sure  there  n            :  some  mistaki 

Bihl,    who   had    by    this  time  restored    his   lost 
en  to  her  •  .Iked   up  to  the  \   the 

lad\  with  him. 

"Sir,  there   is  no  mistake!      But,    when   I  hav<  the 

money,  if  you  like  to  have  the  lad  ie  to  her.*' 

'i  muttered  the  fair  Ad< 
"  1  he  long  and  the  short  of  it,"  said  Monsieur  Favart, 
that  Monsieur  Bihl  is  been  ha 

the  world  ;  irier." 

"A  veral  v 

■  i  an   English    milord. 
Th-  no  harm    in   that,  mes  amis; 

very  faithful 
low;   nursed  his  last  master  in   an    illness   that  • 

lied  with  1  lim  a  li. 

y — he  ret  .1  ill  perh;r 

id:  Is  not  that  the  story,  M< 

"He  was  always  drunk — the  v.  >bbed 

"That  •  drown  my  dom( 

man;  "and  when  I  >  k  in  my  bed.  madame  ran  off  with 
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my  money.  Thanks  to  monsieur,  I  have  found  both,  and  I 
wish  you  a  very  good-night." 

"Dansez  voustoujours,  mes  amis,'"  said  the  officer,  bowing. 
And  following  Adele  and  her  spouse,  the  little  man  left  the 
room — where  he  had  caused,  in  chests  so  broad  and  limbs  so 
doughty,  much  the  same  consternation  as  that  which  some 
diminutive  ferret  occasions  in  a  burrow  of  rabbits  twice  his 
size. 

Morton  had  out-stayed  Mr.  Love.  But  he  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  linger  after  that  gentleman's  departure;  and, 
in  the  general  hubbub  that  ensued,  he  crept  out  unperceived, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  bureau.  He  found  Mr.  Love  and 
Mr.  Birnie  already  engaged  in  packing  up  their  effects." 
"Why — when  did  you  leave?"  said  Morton  to  Mr.  Birnie. 

"I  saw  the  policeman  enter." 

"And  why  the  deuce  did  not  you  tell  us?"  said  Gawtrey. 

"Every  man  for  himself.  Besides,  Mr.  Love  was  dancing, " 
replied  Mr.  Birnie,  with  a  dull  glance  of  disdain. 

"Philosophy!"  muttered  Gawtrey,  thrusting  his  dress-coat 
into  his  trunk;  then  suddenly  changing  his  voice,  "Ha  ha!  it 
was  a  very  good  joke  after  all — own  1  did  it  well.  Ecod!  if 
he  had  not  given  me  that  look,  I  think  I  should  have  turned 
the  tables  on  him.  But  those  d — ■ — d  fellows  learn  of  the  mad 
doctors  how  to  tame  us.  Faith,  my  heart  went  down  to  my 
shoes — yet  I'm  no  coward!" 

"But,  after  all,  he  evidently  did  not  know  you,"  said  Mor- 
ton; "and  what  has  he  to  say  against  you?  Your  trade:  is  a 
strange  one,  but  not  dishonest.     Why  give  up  as  if " 

".My  young  friend,"  interrupted  Gawtrey,  "whether  the 
officer  comes  after  us  or  not,  our  trade  is  ruined:  that  infernal 
A-dele,  with  her  fabulous  grandmaman,  has  done  for  us. 
Goupille  will  blow  the  temple  about  our  ears.  No  help  for  it 
— eh,  Birnie?" 

"None." 

"Goto  bed,  Philip:  we'll  call  thee  at  daybreak,  for  we 
must  make  clean  work  before  our  neighbors  open  their  shut- 
ters." 

Reclined,  but  half  undressed,  on  his  bed  in  the  little  cabi- 
net, Morton  revolved  the  events  of  the  evening.  The  thought 
that  he  should  see  no  more  of  that  white  hand  and  that  lovely 
mouth,  which  still  haunted  his  recollection  as  appertaining  to 
the  incognita,  greatly  indisposed  him  towards  the  abrupt  flight 
intended  by  Gawtrey,  while  (so  much  had  his  faith  in  that 
person  depended  upon  respect  for  his  confident  daring,  and 
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iilv  fearless  was  Morten's  own  nature)  he  felt  him- 

atly  shaken  in  his  allegiam  e  to  the  chief,  by  recollect- 

ect  produced  on  his  valor  by  a  single  glance  from 

the  instrument  of  law.      Ik-  had  not  yet  lived  long  enough  to 

aware  that  men  art-  sometimes  tin-  Representatives 
Things;  that  what  the-  scytale  was  to  the  Spartan  hero,  .1 
Sheriff's  writ  often  is  to  a  Waterloo  medallist;  that  a  Bow 
Street  runner  will  enter  the  foulest  dvn  where  Murder  sits 
with  his  fellows,  and  pick  out  his  prey  with  the  beck  of  his 
forefinger.     That,  in  short,  the  thing  called  Law,  once  made 

grible  and  present,  rarely  fails  to  palsy  the  fierce  heart  of 
the  thing  called  CRIME.  For  Law  is  the  symbol  of  all  man- 
kind reared  against  One  Foe — the  Man  of  Crime.  Not  yet 
aware  oi  this  truth,  nor,  indeed,  in  the  least  suspecting  Gaw- 
trey of  worse  offences  than  those  of  a  charlatanic  and  equivo- 
>sion,  the  young  man  mused  over  his  protector's  cow- 
ardice in  disdain  and  wonder;  till,  wearied  with  conjectures, 
distrust,  and  shame  at  his  own  strange  position   of  obligation 

me  whom  he  could  not  respect,  he  fell  asleep. 

When  he  woke  he  saw  the  gray  light  of  dawn  that  streamed 
cheerlessly   through    his   shutterless   window  ggling  with 

the  faint  ray  of  a  candle  that  Gawtrey,  shading  with  his  hand, 

I  over  the  sleeper.  He  started  up,  ami,  in  the  confusion 
of  waking  and  the  imperfect  light  by  which  he  beheld  the 
strong  features  of  Gawtrey,  half  imagined  it  was  a  foe  who 
stood  before  him. 

"Take  care,  man!"  said  Gawtrey,  as  Morton,  in  this  be- 
lief, grasped  his  arm.  "You  have  a  precious  rough  gripe  of 
your  own.  lie  quiet,  will  you?  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you." 
Here  Gawtrey,  placing  the  candle  on  a  chair,  returned  to  the 

r  and  closed  it. 

ok  you,"  he  said  in  a  whisper,  "I  have  nearly  run 
through  my  circle  of  invention;  ami  my  wit,  fertile  as  it  is, 
can  present  to  me  little  encouragement  in  the  future.     The 

-  of  this  Favart,  once  on  me,  every  disguise  and  every 
double  will  not  long  avail.  I  dare  not  return  to  London;  I 
4m  too  well  known  in  Brussels,  Berlin,  ami  Vienna " 

"l!ut,"  interrupted  Morton,  raising  himself  on  his  arm, 
and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  upon  his  host,  -"but  you  have  told 
me  ac,rain  and  again  that  you  have  committed  no  crime,  why 
then  be  so  fearful  of  discovery?" 

"Why,"  repeated  Gawtrey,  with  a  slight  hesitation  which 
he  instantly  overcame,  "why!  have  not  you  yourself  leai 
that  appearances    have   the    effect  of    crimes' — were   you    not 
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chased  as  a  thief  when  J  rescued  you  from  your  foe  the  law? 
— are  you  not,  though  a  boy  in  years,  under  an  alias,  and  an 
exile  from  your  own  land?  And  how  can  you  put  these 
austere  questions  to  me,  who  am  growing  grey  in  the  en- 
deavor to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers — subsistence  from 
poverty?  I  repeat  that  there  are  reasons  why  I  must  avoid,  for 
the  present,  the  great  capitals.  I  must  sink  in  life,  and  take 
to  the  provinces.  Birnie  is  sanguine  as  ever:  but  he  is  a  ter- 
rible sort  of  comforter.  Enough  of  that.  Now  to  yourself: 
our  savings  are  less  than  you  might  expect;  to  be  sure,  Birnie 
has  been  treasurer,  and  I  have  laid  by  a  little  for  Fanny, 
which  I  will  rather  starve  than  touch.  There  remain,  how- 
ever, 150  napoleons  and  our  effects,  sold  at  a  fourth  their 
value,  will  fetch  150  more.  Here  is  your  share.  I  have  com- 
passion on  you.  I  told  you  I  would  bear  you  harmless  and 
innocent.     Leave  us,  while  yet  time." 

It  seemed,  then,  to  Morton  that  Gawtrey  had  divined  his 
thoughts  of  shame  and  escape  of  the  previous  night;  perhaps 
Gawtrey  had:  and  such  is  the  human  heart,  that,  instead  of 
welcoming  the  very  release  he  had  half  contemplated,  now 
that  it  was  offered  him,  Philip  shrunk  from  it  as  a  base  deser- 
tion. 

"Poor  Gawtrey!"  said  he,  pushing  back  the  canvass  bags 
of  gold  held  out  to  him,  "you  shall  not  go  over  the  world  and 
feel  that  the  orphan  you  fed  and  fostered  left  you  to  starve 
with  your  money  in  his  pocket.  When  you  again  assure  me 
that  you  have  committed  no  crime,  you  again  remind  me  that 
gratitude  has  no  right  to  be  severe  upon  the  shifts  and  errors 
of  its  benefactor.  If  you  do  not  conform  to  society,  what  has 
society  done  for  me?  No!  I  will  not  forsake  you  in  a  reverse. 
Fortune  has  given  you  a  fall.  What  then? — courage,  and  at 
her  again!" 

These  last  words  were  said  so  heartily  and  cheerfully  as 
Morton  sprang  from  the  bed,  that  they  inspirited  Gawtrey, 
who  had  really  desponded  of  his  lot. 

"Well,"  said  he,  "I  cannot  reject  the  only  friend  left  me; 
and  while  I  live But  I  will  make  no  professions.     Quick, 

1,  our  luggage  is  already  gone,  and  I  hear  birnie  grunting 
the  rogue's  march  of  retreat." 

Morton's  toilette  was  soon  completed,  and  the  three  asso- 
ciates bade  adieu  to  the  bureau. 

birnie,  who  was  taciturn  and  impenetrable  as  ever,  walked 
a  little  before  as  guide.     They  arrived,  at  length,  at  a  serru 
rier's  shop,  placed  in  an  alley  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis.     The 
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serrurier  himself,  a  tall,  begrimed,  black-bearded  man,  was 
taking  the  shutters  from  his  shop  as  they  approached.  He 
and  Birnie  exchanged   silent  nods;  and   the  former,  leaving 

his  work,  conducted  them  up  a  very  filthy  flight  of  stairs  to 
an  attic,  where  a  I  ne  table,  and  an  old  walnut- 

bureau,  formed  the  sole  articles  of  furniture.     Gawtrey 
looked  rather  ruefully  round  the  black,  low,  damp  walls,  and 

I,  in  a  crest-fallen  tone, — 

"We  were  better  off  at  the  Temple  of  Hymen.     But  get 
us  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  eggs,  and  a  frying-pan, — by  Ji 
I  am  a  capital  hand  at  an  omelet!" 

The  serrurier  nodded  again,  grinned,  and  withdrew. 

"Rest  here,"  said  Birnie,    in    his  calm,   pas-  ss  voice, 

that  seemed  to  Morton,  however,  to  assume  an  unwonted  tone 
of  command.      "1  will  go  and  make   the   best   bargain    I    can 

'   furniture,  buy   fresh  clothes,  and   engage  our  pla 
for  Tours  " 

irs?"   repeated  Morton. 

"\  nglish  there;  one  can  live  wherever 

.her  English,"  said  Gawtr 

"  Hum!"  grunted  birnie,  drily,  and  buttoning  up  his  coat, 
he  walked  slowly  away. 

Ab  in  he  returned  with  a  bundle  of  clothes,  which 

Gawtrey,  who  aha  gained  his  elasticity  of  spirit  wher< 

there  was  fair  play  to  his  talent  mined  with  great  atten- 

tion, and  many  exclamations  of  " Bon^  e'est  fa." 

"I  have  done  well  with  the  Jew,"  sa.id  Birnie,  drawing  from 
his  rout-pocket  two  heavy  "One  hundred  and  eighty 

napoleons.     We  shall  commence  with  !  capital." 

"You  are  right,  my  friend,"  said  Gawtrey. 

The  serrurier  was  then  despatched  to  the  best  restaurant 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  the  three  adventurers  made  a  less 
itic  dinner  than  might  have  been  expected. 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Then  out  again  he  flies  to  wing  his  mazy  round." 

— Thomsons  Castle  of  Indole n*e. 

"  Again  he  gazed,  '  It  is,'  said  he,  '  the  same  ; 
There  sits  he  upright  in  his  seat  secure, 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure.'  " 

— Crabbe, 

The  adventurers  arrived  at  Tours,  and  established  them- 
selves there  in  a  lodging  without  any  incident  worth  narrating 
by  the  way. 

At  Tours,  Morton  had  nothing  to  do  but  take  his  pleasure 
and  enjoy  himself.  He  passed  for  a  young  heir;  Gawtrey  for 
nis  tutor — a  doctor  in  divinity;  Birnie  for  his  valet.  The  task 
of  maintenance  fell  on  Gawtrey,  who  hit  off  his  character  to 
a  hair;  larded  his  grave  jokes  with  University  scraps  of  Latin- 
looked  big  and  well-fed;  wore  knee-breeches  and  a  shoved 
hat;  and  played  whist  with  the  skill  of  a  veteran  vicar.  By 
his  science  in  that  game,  he  made,  at  first,  enough,  at  least, 
to  defray  their  weekly  expenses.  But,  by  degrees,  the  good 
people  at  Tours,  who,  under  pretence  of  health,  were  there 
tor  economy,  grew  shy  of  so  excellent  a  player;  and  though 
Gawtrey  averred  solemnly  that  he  played  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous honor,  (an  asseveration  which  Morton,  at  least,  im- 
plicitly believed,)  and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  was  ever  de- 
tected, yet  a  first-rate  card  player  is  always  a  suspicious 
character,  unless  the  losing  parties  know  exactly  who  he  is. 
The  market  fell  off,  and  Gawtrey  at  length  thought  it  prudent 
to  extend  their  travels. 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Gawtrey,  "the  world  now-a-days  has  grown 
so  ostentatious,  that  one  cannot  travel  advantageously  with- 
out a  post-chariot  and  four  horses."  At  length  they  found 
themselves  at  Milan,  which  at  that  time  was  one  of  the  El 
Dorados  for  gamesters.  Here,  however,  for  want  of  intro- 
ductions, Mr.  Gawtrey  found  it  difficult  to  get  into  society. 
The  nobles,  proud  and  rich,  played  high,  but  were  circum- 
spect in  their  company;  the  bourgeoisie,  industrious  and  ener- 
getic, preserved  much  of  the  old  Lombard  shrewdness;  there 
were  no  tables  d'hdte  and  public  reunions.  Gawtrey  saw  his 
little  capital  daily  diminishing,  with  the  Alps  at  the  rear,  and 
Poverty  in  the  van.     At  length,  always  on  the  qui  vrvc,  he 
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contrived  to  make  acquaintance  with  a  Scotch  family  of  great 
respectability.  He  effected  this  by  picking  up  a  snuff-box 
which  the  Scotchman  had  dropped  in  taking  out  his  handker- 

;'.  This  politeness  paved  the  way  to  .1  conversation  in 
which  Gawtrey  made  himself  so  agreeable,  and  talked  with 
such  zest  of  the  modern  Athens,  and  the  tricks  practised  upon 
travellers,  that  he  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Macgregor;  cards 
were  interchanged;  and,  as  Mr.  Gawtrey  lived  in  tolerable 
style,  the  Mat  gregors  pronounced  him  "a  vara  genteel  num." 

e  in  the  house  of  a  respectable  person,  Gawtrej  contrived 
to  turn  himself  round  ami  round,  till  he  burrowed  a  hole  into 
the  English  circle  then  settled  in  Milan.  Mis  whist-playing 
came  into  requisition,  and  once  more  Fortune  smiled  upon 
Skill. 

To  this  house  the  pupil  one  evening  accompanied  the 
tutor.  When  the  whist  party,  consisting  of  two  tables,  was 
formed,  the  young  man   found   himself   left   out  with   an   old 

tleman,  who  seemed  loquacious  and  good-natured,  and 
who  put  many  questions  to  Morton,  which  he  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  answer.  One  of  the  whist-tables  was  now  in  a  stab-  of 
revolution,  viz.,  a  lady  had  cut  out,  and  a  gentleman  cut  in, 
when  the  door  opened,  and  Lord  Lilburne  was  announced. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  rising,  advanced  with  great  respect  to 
this  aage. 

"1  '.ventured  to  hope  you  would  coom,  Lord  Lil- 

burne, the  night  is  so  cold.." 

"Ybu  did  not  allow  sufficiently,  then,  for  the  dulness  of 
my  solitary  inn  and  the  attractions  of  your  circle.  Aha! 
whist,  I  see." 

"  Vou  play  sometim< 

"Very  seldom,  now;  I  have  sown  all  my  wild  oats,  and 
even  the  ace  of  spades  can  -  ly  dig  them  out  again." 

"  I  la!  ha!  vara  gud< 

•-1  will  look  on:"  and  Lord  Lilburne  drew  his  chair  to  the 
table,  exactly  opposite  to  Mr.  Gawtrey. 

The  old  gentleman  turned  to  Philip. 

"An  extraordinary  man,  Lord  Lilburne;  you  have  heard 
of  him,  of  course?" 

"No,  indeed,  what  of  him?"  asked  the  young  man,  rousing 
himself. 

"What  of  him?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  with  a  smile; 
"why   the    newspapers,  if  you   ever    read   them,  will   tell   you 

ugh  of  the  elegant,  the  witty  Lord  Lilburne:  a  man  of  emi- 
nent talent,  though   indolent.      He  was   wild    in   his  youth,  as 
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clever  men  often  are;  but,  on  attaining  his  title  and  fortune, 
and  marrying  into  the  family  of  the  then  premier,  he  became 
more  sedate.  They  say  he  might  make  a  great  figure  in  poli- 
if  he  would.  He  has  a  very  high  reputation — very. 
iple  do  say  he  is  still  fond  of  pleasure,  but  that  is  a  com- 
mon failing  amongst  the  aristocracy.  Morality  is  only  found 
in  the  middle  classes,  young  gentleman.  It  is  a  lucky  family, 
that  of  Lilburne;  his  sister,  Mrs.  Beaufort ". 

"Beaufort!"  exclaimed  Morton,  and  then  muttered  to 
himself, — "Ah,  true — true,  I  have  heard  thenameof  Lilburne 
before." 

"Do  you  know  the  Beauforts?  Well,  you  remember  how 
luckily  Robert,  Lilburne's  brother-in-law,  came  into  that  fine 
property  just  as  his  predecessor  was  about  to  marry  a " 

Morton  scowled  at  his  garrulous  acquaintance,  and  stalked 
abruptly  to  the  card-table. 

Ever  since  Lord  Lilburne  had  seated  himself  opposite  to 
Mr.  Gawtrey,  that  gentleman  had  evinced  a  perturbation  of 
manner   that   became    obvious   to   the   company.     He    grew 

dly  pale,  his  hands  trembled,  he  moved  uneasily  in  his 
seat,  he  missed  deal,  he  trumped  his  partner's  best  diamond, 
finally  he  revoked,  threw  down  his   money,  and   said,  with   a 

"d  smile,  "That  the  heat  of  the  room  overcame  him." 
As  he  rose,  Lord  Lilburne  rose  also,  and  the  eyes  of  both 
met.  Those  of  Lilburne  were  calm,  but  penetrating  and  in- 
quisitive in  their  gaze;  those  of  Gawtrey  were  like   balls  ^( 

He  seemed  gradually  to  dilate  in  his  height,  his  b 
chest  expanded,  he  breathed  hard. 

"A!i,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Macgregor,  "let  me  introduce 
you  to  Lord  Lilburne." 

The  peer  bowed   haughtily;  Mr.  Gawtrey  did  not   return 

salutation,  but  with  a  sort  of  gulp  as  if  he  were  swallow- 
ing some  hurst  of  passion,  strode  to  the  fire;  and  then  turning 
round,  again  lived  his  gaze  upon  the  new  guest.  Lilburne, 
however,   who  had  never  lost  his  self-COmp  ai  tins  strange 

rudeness,  was  now  quietly  talking  with  their  h< 

>ar  doctor  seems  an  eccentric  man — a  little  absent — ■ 
learned  I  suppose.      Have  you  been  to  Como,  y 

Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  lire  beating  the  devil's  tat- 
i  the  chimney-pi  '       er  and  anon  turning  his 

:rr  towards  Lilburne,  who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
existeni 

Both  these  '.ousts  stayed  till  the  party  broke  up;  Mr. 
Gawtrey  apparently  wishing  to  outstay  Lord   Lilburne;  for. 
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when  the  last  went  down  stairs,  Mr.  Gawtrey,  nodding  t<>  his 

comrade,  and  giving  a  hurried  bow  to  the  hos  ded 

As  t  iej  passed  the  porter's  lodge,  they  found  Lilburne 

on  the  step  of  his  carriage;  he  turned  his  head  abruptly,  and 

tl  met    Mr.  Gawtrey's  eye:   paused   a  moment,  and   wins- 

d  over  his  shoulder, — 

member  each  sir? — Let  us  not  meet  again; 

and  on  that  condition,  by-gones  are  by-gon 

oundrel!"  mutte  wtrey,  clenching  his  lists:  but 

the  peer  had  sprung  into  his  carriage  with  alightne- 

be    expected    from    his    lam<  and   the   wheels   whirled 

within  an  inch  of  the  tor's  right  pump. 

.trev  walked  on  :  ents  in  great  excitement; 

at  length  he  turned  t  ompanion: 

"D  ss  who  Lord   Lilburne  is?     I  will  tell  you — 

my  first  foe  and  ]  grandfather!     Now,  note  the  justice 

:    Here  is  this  man — mark  well — this  man  who  com 
menced  life  by  putting  his  faults  on  my  own  shoulders!    J' 
that  little  boss  has  fungused  out  a  terrible  hump.     This   man 
-     luced  my  affianced  bride,  and  then  left  her  who 
fair  and  blooming — I  swear  it — with  its  lea  sh  from 

the  dews  of  heaven,  one  rank  I  man  w 

in  riches,  I  and  ]  y  learns  to  da 

and  play  the  fiddle,  and  on  me,  whose  happines  she  hail 

ime! — her 
this  man  who  has  not  left  "if  one  vi<  e,  but  added  to  tl 
his  youth  the  bloodless  craft  of  the  veteran  knave; — her 
this' man,  flattered,  courted  great,  ma  through  lanes  of 

to  an  illustrious  epitaph  marbh 

and  I,  a  rogu  f  you  will,  but  rogue  for  my  bread,  dating 

1  him  my  errors  and  my  ruin!     I — vagabond— outcai 
skulking  through  tr:  id  crime— why  the  differ* 

irn  rich  and  the  other  poor — !  he  has 

no  •  .  and  then  -  him!" 

The  wretched  man    for  at  that  moment  he   was  wretched 
paused  br<  s  from  his  md  rapid  burs 

before  him    rose   in    its  marble   m  with   ;  on    full 

upon  its  shining  spires — the  wonder  of  Gothic  Italy,  the  Cathe- 
dral Church  1  in. 

tafe  not  y  ial  fate."  said  the  young 

man,  with  a  bitt<  on  Ins  lips  and  point  the- 

dral,  "I  have  not  lived  I  t  I  have  learn- 

to  know  this — he  wh  ile  iike  that,  dedicated  to 

heaven,  would  be  h  »nor  to  God  by 
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the  road-side  under  a  hedge  would  be  sent  to  the  house  of 
correction  as  a  vagabond!  The  difference  between  man  and 
man  is  money,  and  will  be,  when  you,  the  despised  charlatan, 
and  Lilburne,  the  honored  cheat,  have  not  left  as  much  dust 
behind  you  as  will  fill  a  snuff-box.  Comfort  yourself;  you 
are  in  the  majority." 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"  A  desert  wild 
Before  tlioni  stretched  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast, 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defiled." 

— Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

Mr.  GAwtrev  did  not  wish  to  give  his  foe  the  triumph  of 
thinking  he  had  driven  him  from  Milan;  he  resolved  to  stay 
and  brave  it  out;  but  when  he  appeared  in  public,  he  found 
the  acquaintances  he  had  formed  bow  politely,  but  cross  to 
the  other  side  of  the  way.  No  more  invitations  to  tea  and 
cards  showered  in  upon  the  jolly  parson.  He  was  puzzled,  for 
people,  while  they  shunned  him,  did  not  appear  uncivil.  Pie 
found  out  at  last  that  a  report  was  circulated  that  he  was 
deranged;  though  he  could  not  trace  this  rumor  to  Lord  Lil- 
burne, he  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  from  whom  it  had  emanated. 
His  own  eccentricities,  especially  his  recent  manner  at  Mr. 
Macgregor's,  gave  confirmation  to  the  charge.  Again  the 
funds  began  to  sink  low  in  the  canvass  bags,  and  at  length, 
in  despair,  Mr.  Gawtrey  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field.  They 
returned  to  France  through  Switzerland — a  country  too  ] 
for  gamesters;  and  ever  since  the  interview  with  Lilburne,  a 
great  change  had  come  over  Gawtrey's  gay  spirits:  he  grew 
moody  and  thoughtful,  he  took  no  pains  to  replenish  the 
common  stock,  he  talked  much  and  seriously  to  his  young 
friend  of  poor  Fanny,  and  owned  that  he  yearned  to  see  her 
again.  The  desire  to  return  to  Paris  haunted  him  like  a  fatal- 
ity: he  saw  the  danger  that  awaited  him  there,  but  it  only 
allured  him  the  more,  as  the  candle  does  the  moth  whose 
wings  it  has  singed.  Birnie,  who,  in  all  their  vicissitudes  and 
wanderings,  their  ups  and  downs,  retained  the  same  tacit, 
immovable  demeanor,  received  with  a  sneer  the  orders  at  last 
to  march  back  upon  the  French  capital:  "You  would    never 
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have  left  it,  if  you  had  taken  my  advice,"  hesaid,  and  quitted 
the  room. 

Mr.  Gawtrey  gazed  after  him  and  muttered,  "Is   the   die 

then  cast'" 

"What  does  he  mean5"  said  Morton. 

•"Von  will  know  soon,"  replied  Gawtrey,  and  he  followed 
Birnie;  and  from  that  time  the  whispered  conferences  with 
that  i.  which  had  seemed  suspended  during  their  travels, 

were  renewed. 

******* 

One  morning,  three  men  were  seen  entering  Paris  on  foot 
through  the  Porte  St.  Denis,  [t  was  a  tine  day  in  spring,  and 
the  old  city  looked  gay  with  its  loitering  passengers  and 
gaudy  shops,  and  under  that  clear  blue  exhilarating  sky,  so 

uliar  to  France. 

Two  of  these  men  walked  abreast,  the  other  preceded 
them  a  (c\v  steps.  The  one  who  went  first — thin,  pale,  ami 
threadbare — yet  seemed  to  suffer  the  least  from  fatigue;  he 
walked  with  a  long,  swinging,   noiseless  stride,  looking  to  the 

t  and  left  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes.  Of  the  two  who 
followed,  one  was  handsome  and  finely  formed,  but  of  swar- 
thy complexion,  young,  yet  with  a  look  of  care;  the  other,  of 
sturdy  frame,  leaned  on  a  thick  stick,  and  his  eyes  were 
gloomily  cast  down. 

"Philip."  said  the  last,  "in  coming  back  to  Paris — I  feel 
that  I  am  coming  back  to  tny  grave!" 

"Pooh! — you  were  equally  despondent  in  our  excursions 
elsewhere." 

"because  I  was  always  thinking  of  poor  Fanny,  and  be- 
cause— because — Birnie  was  ever  at  me  with  his  horrible  temp- 
tat 

"birnie!  I  loathe  that  man!  Will  you  never  get  rid  of 
him? 

"I  cannot!  Hush!  he  will  hear  us!  How  unlucky  we 
have  been!  and  now  without  a  sous  in  our  pockets — here  the 
dunghill — there  the  gaol!      We  are  in  his  power  at  last :  " 

"  1  i:-  ;    '-v.  r!    what  mean  you?" 

"What  ho!  Birnie!"  cried  Gawtrey,  unheeding  Morton's 
question,  "Let  us  halt  and  breakfast:   I  am  tired." 

"You  forget! — we  have  no  money  till  we  make  it!"  re- 
turned birnie,  coldly, — "Come  to  the  serrurier's — he  will 
trust  us!" 
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CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Gaunt  Beggary  and  Scorn  with  many  hell-hounds  more.  ' 

— Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolen«£< 

"  The  other  was  a  fell,  despiteful  fiend." — Ibid. 

"  Your  happiness  behold  !  then  straight  a  wand 
1  [e  waved,  an  aim  ma  ::•   p  >wer  that  hath 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command." — Ibid. 

"  Dut  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 

Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell — what  hope  remains? 
Resolve,  Resolve  !  " — Ibid. 

It  may  be  observed  that  there  are  certain  years  in  which 
in  a  civilized  country  some  particular  crime  comes  into  vogue. 
It  flares  its  season,  and  then  burns  out.  Thus  at  one  time  we 
have  Burking — at  another,  Swingism — now,  suicide  is  i«  vogue 
—  now,  poisoning  trades-people  in  apple-dumplings  —  now, 
ittle  boys  stab  each  other  with  pen-knives — now,  common 
soldiers  shoot  at  their  sergeants.  Almost  every  year  there  is 
one  crime  peculiar  to  it;  a  sort  of  annual  which  overruns  the 
country,  but  dots  not  bloom  again.  Unquestionably  the  Press 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  epidemics.  Let  a  news- 
paper once  give  an  account  of  some  out-of-the-way  atrocity 
that  has  the  charm  of  being  novel,  and  certain  depraved  minds 
fasten  to  it  like  leeches.  They  brood  over  and  revolve  it— the 
idea  grows  up,  a  horrid  phantasmalian  monomania;*  and  all  of 
a  sudden,  in  a  hundred  different  places,  the  one  seed  sown  by 
the  leaden  types  springs  up  into  foul  flowering.  Put  if  the 
first  reported  aboriginal  crime  has  been  attended  with  impu- 
nity, how  much  more  does  the  imitative  faculty  cling  to  it! 
Ill-judged  mercy  falls,  not  like  dew,  but  like  a  great  heap  of 
manure,  on  the  rank  deed. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  time  I  write  of,  or  rather  a 
little  before,  there  had  been  detected  and  tried  in  Paris  a  most 

added    coiner.      He   had    carried   on   the   business  with   a' 
if  \leriy  that  won  admiration  even  for  the  offence;  and,  more- 

r,  lie  had  served  previous  with  some  distinction  at  Auster- 

*An  old  Spanish  writer,  Ire. it  i       Inquisition,  has  some  very  striking  remarks  on  the 

kind  of  madness  which,  whenever  son  ilarofl  nee,  leads 

I  ■      !  imI  when  the  en,. 

I  ....  try  crime  ol  rbarous,  tl 

:  led  numbers  to  accu  'if  sorcery.      I.       publi    ition  and  celebruy  at  tli« 

lie  crime. 
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litz  and  Marengo.  The  consequence  was  that  the  public  went 
with  instead  of  against  him,  and  Ins  sentence  was  transmuted  to 
three  years"  imprisonment  by  the  government.    For  all  govern- 

its  in  free  countries  aspire  rather  to  be  popular  than  just, 
sooner  was  this  case  reported  in  the  journals,  and  even 
thje  gravest  took  notice  of  it — which  is  not  common  with  the 
scholastic  journals  of  France, — no  sooner  did  it  make  astir  and 

nsation,  and  cover  the  criminal  with  celebrity,  than  th< 
suit  became  noticeable  in  a  very  large  issue  of  false  money. 

n  the  year  I  now  write  of  was  tlio  fashionable 
crime.  The  police  were  aroused  into  full  vigor:  it  became 
known  to  them  that  there  was  one  gang  in  especial  who  culti- 
vated this  art  with  singular  success.  Their  coinage  was,  in- 
deed, so  good,  so  superior  to  all  their  rivals,  that  it  was  often 
unconsciously  preferred  by  the  public  to  the  real  mintage. 
A:  the  same  time  they  carried  on  their  calling  with  such 
secrecy,  that  they  utterly  baffled  discovery. 

An  immense  reward  was  offered  by  the  bureau  to  any  one 
who  would  betray  his  accomplices,  and  Monsieur  Favart  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  This  person 
had  himself  been  a/tiux  worm  oyer,  and  was  an  adept  in  the 
art,  and  it  was  he  who  had  discovered  the  redoubted  coiner 
who  had  brought  the  crime  into  such  notoriety: — Monsieur 
Favart  was  a  man  of  the  most  vigilant  acuteness,  the  most  in 
defatigable  research,  and  of  a  courage  which,  perhaps,  is  more 
common  than  we  suppose.  It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that  courage  means  courage  in  every  thing.  Put  a  hero  on 
board  ship  at  a  five-barred  gate, — and  if  he  is  not  used  to 
hunting,  he  will  turn  pale.     Put  a  fox-hunter  on  one  of  the 

5S  chasms,  over  which  the  mountaineer  springs  like  a  roe, 
and  his  knees  will  knock  under  him. — People  are  brave  in  the 
dangers  to  which  they  accustom  themselves,  either  in  imagin- 
ation or  practice. 

Monsieur  Favart  then  was  a  man  of  the  most  daring 
bravery  in  facing  rogues  and  cut-throats.  He  awed  them 
with  his  very  eye:  yet  he  had  been  known  to  have  been  kicked 
down  stairs  by  his  wife,  and  when  he  was  drawn  into  the  grand 
army,  he  deserted  the  eve  of  his  first  battle.  Such,  as  moral- 
ists, say,  is  the  inconsistency  of  man! 

But  Monsieur  Favart  was  sworn  to  trace  the  coiners,  and 
he  had  never  failed  yet  in  any  enterprise  he  undertook.     One 
day  he  presented  himself  to  his  chief  with  a  countenanc- 
elated,  that  that  penetrating  functionary  said  to  him  at  once, — 

"You  have  heard  of  our  messieurs!'' 

'5 
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"I  have:  I  am  to  visit  them  to-night." 

"Bravo!     How  many  men  will  you  take?" 

"From  twelve  to  twenty,  to  leave  without  on  guard.  But 
I  must  enter  alone.  Such  is  the  condition:  an  accomplice 
who  fears  his  own  throat  too  much  to  be  openly  a  betrayer, 
will  introduce  me  to  the  house, — nay,  to  the  very  room.  By 
his  description,  it  is  necessary  I  should  know  the  exact  locale 
in  order  to  cut  off  retreat;  so  to-morrow  night  I  shall  sur- 
round the  bee-hive  and  take  the  honey." 

"They  are  desperate  fellows,  these  coiners  always;  better 
be  cautious." 

'You  forget,  I  was  one  of  them,  and  know  the  masonry." 

About  the  same  time  this  conversation  was  going  on  at  the 
bureau  of  the  police,  in  another  part  of  the  town  Morton  and 
Gawtrey  were  seated  alone.  It  is  some  weeks  since  they  en- 
tered Paris,  and  spring  has  mellowed  into  summer.  The 
house  in  which  they  lodged  was  in  the  lordly  quarticr  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain;  the  neighboring  streets  were  vener- 
able with  the  ancient  edifices  of  a  fallen  noblesse;  but  their 
tenement  was  in  a  narrow,  dingy  lane,  and  the  building  itself 
seemed  beggarly  and  ruinous.  The  apartment  was  in  an  attic 
on  the  sixth  story,  and  the  window,  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
lane,  looked  upon  another  row  of  houses  of  a  better  descrip- 
tion, that  communicated  with  one  of  the  great  streets  of  the 
quartier.  The  space  between  their  abode  and  their  opposite 
neighbors  was  so  narrow  that  the  sun  could  scarcely  pierce 
between.  In  the  height  of  summer  might  be  found  there  a 
perpetual  shade. 

The  pair  were  seated  by  the  window.  Gawtrey,  well- 
dressed,  smooth-shaven,  as  in  his  palmy  time;  Morton,  in  the 
same  garments  with  which  he  had  entered  Paris,  weather- 
stained  and  ragged.  Looking  towards  the  casements  of  the 
attic  in  the  opposite  house,  Gawtrey  said,  mutteringly, — "I 
wonder  where  Birnie  has  been,  and  why  he  is  not  returned: 
I  grow  suspicious  of  that  man." 

" Suspicious  of  what?"  asked  Morton.  "Of  his  honesty? 
Would  he  rob  you?" 

"  Rob  me!  Humph — perhaps!  But  you  see  I  am  in  Paris, 
in  spite  of  the  hints  of  the  police;  he  may  denounce  me." 

"Why  then  suffer  him  to  lodge  away  from  you?" 

"Why?  because,  by  having  separate  houses,  there  are  two 
channels  of  escape.  A  dark  night,  and  a  ladder  thrown 
across  from  window  to  window,  he  is  with  us,  or  we  with  him." 

"But  wherefore   such   precautions?     You   blind — you  de- 
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ceive  me;  what  have  you  clone? — what  is  your  employment 
now? — You  are  mute.— Hark  you,  Gawtrey!  I  have  pinned 
my  fate  to  you — I  am  fallen  from  iiope  itself.  At  times  it 
almost  makes  me  mad  to  look  back — and  yet  you  do  not  trust 
me.  Since  your  return  to  Paris  you  are  absent  whole  nights 
— often  days;  you  are  moody  and  thoughtful — yet,  whatever 
your  business,  it  seems  to  bring  you  ample  returns." 

'You  think  that"  said  Gawtrey,  mildly,  and  with  a  sort 
of  pity  in  his  voice,  "yet  you  refuse  to  take  even  the  money 
to  change  those  rags." 

"Because  I  know  not  how  the  money  was  gained.  Ah! 
Gawtrey;   I  am  not  too  proud  for  charity,  but  I  am  for " 

He  checked  the  word  uppermost  in  his  thoughts,  and  re- 
sumed,— 

'Yes;  your  occupations  seem  lucrative.  It  was  but  yester- 
day Birnie  gave  me  fifty  napoleons,  for  which  he  said  you 
wished  change  in  silver." 

Pid  he?     The   ras Well!  and  vou  got  change   for 

them?" 

know  not  why,  but  I  refused." 
'That    was    right,     Philip.       Do    nothing    that    man    tells 
you. " 

"Will  you  then  trust  me?  You  are  engaged  in  some  hor- 
rible traffic!  it  may  be  blood!  I  am  no  longer  a  boy — I  have 
a  will  of  my  own — I  will  not  be  silently  and  blindly  entrapped 
to  perdition.  If  I  march  thither,  it  shall  be  my  own  consent. 
Trust  me,  and  this  day,  or  we  part  to-morrow." 

"Be  ruled.      Some  secrets  it  is  better  not  to  know." 

"It  matters  not!  I  have  come  to  my  decision:  I — ask  yours.  " 

Gawtrey  paused  for  some  moments  in  deep  thought.  At 
last,  he  lifted  his  eyes  to  Philip,  and  replied, — 

"Well,  then,  if  it  must  be.  Sooner  or  later  it  must  have 
been  so,  and  I  want  a  confidant.  You  are  bold,  and  will  not 
shrink.  You  desire  to  know  my  occupation — will  you  witness 
it  to-night'" 

"  I  am  prepared:  to-night!" 

Here  a  step  was  heard  on  the  stairs — a  knock  at  the  door 
— and  Birnie  entered. 

He  drew  aside  Gawtrey,  and  whispered  him,  as  usual,  fol 
some  moments. 

'••trey  nodded  his  head,  and  then  said  aloud, — 

'To-morn.w  we  shall  talk  without  reserve  before  my  young 
friend.     To-night  he  joins  us." 

'To-night! — very  well!"   said  Birnie.  with  his  cold  .sneer. 
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"He  must  take  the  oath;  and  you,  with  your  life,  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  his  honesty?" 

"Ay!  it  is  the  rule." 

"Good-bye,  then,  till  we  meet,"  said  Birnie,  and  with- 
drew. 

"I  wonder,"  said  Gawtrey,  musingly  and  between  his 
grinded  teeth,  "whether  I  shall  ever  have  a  good  fair  shot  at 
that  fellow?     Ho!  ho!"  and  his  laugh  shook  the  walls. 

Morton  looked  hard  at  Gawtrey,  as  the  latter  now  sunk 
down  in  his  chair,  and  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare,  that  seemed 
almost  to  partake  of  imbecility,  upon  the  opposite  wall.  The 
careless,  reckless,  jovial  expression,  which  usually  character- 
ised the  features  of  the  man,  had  for  some  weeks  given  place 
to  a  restless,  anxious,  and  at  times  ferocious  aspect;  like  the 
beast  that  first  finds  a  sport  while  the  hounds  are  yet  afar,  and 
his  limbs  are  yet  strong,  in  the  chase  which  marks  him  for  his 
victim,  but  grows  desperate  with  rage  and  fear  as  the  day  nears 
its  close,  and  the  death-dogs  pant  hard  upon  his  track:  but 
at  that  moment,  the  strong  features,  with  their  gnarled  muscle 
and  iron  sinews,  seemed  to  have  lost  every  sign  both  of  pas- 
sion and  the  will,  and  to  be  locked  in  a  stolid  and  dull  repose. 
At  last  he  looked  up  at  Morton,  and  said,  with  a  smile  like 
that  of  an  old  man  in  his  dotage, — 

"I'm  thinking  that  my  life  has  been  one  mistake!  I  had 
talents — you  would  not  fancy  it — but  once  I  was  neither  a  fool 
nor  a  villain!     Odd,  isn't  it?     Just  reach  me  the  brandy." 

But  Morton,  with  a  slight  shudder,  turned  and  left  the 
room. 

He  walked  on  mechanically,  and  gained,  at  last,  the  su- 
perb Quai that  borders  the  Seine:  there,  the  passengers  be- 
came more  frequent;  gay  equipages  rolled  along;  the  white  and 
lofty  mansions  looked  fair  and  stately  in  the  clear  blue  sky  of 
early  summer;  beside  him  flowed  the  sparkling  river,  animated 
with  the  painted  baths  that  floated  on  its  surface:  earth  was 
merry  and  heaven  serene:  his  heart  was  dark  through  all: 
Night  within  —  Morning  beautiful  without!  At  last  he  paused 
by  that  bridge,  stately  with  the  statues  of  those  whom  the 
caprice  of  time  honors  with  a  name;  for  though  Zeus  and  his 
gods  be  overthrown,  while  earth  exists  will  live  the  worship 
of  Dead  Men; — the  bridge  by  which  you  pass  from  the  royal 
Tuileries,  or  the  luxurious  streets  beyond  the  Rue  de  Rivoli, 
to  the  Senate  of  the  emancipated  People,  and  the  gloomy  and 
desolate  grandeur  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  whose 
venerable  haunts  the  impoverished  descendants  of  the  old  feu- 
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dal  tyrants,  whom  the  birth  of  the  Senate  overthrew,  yet  con- 
gregate;— the  ghosts  of  departed  powers  proud  of  the  shadow  - 

of  great  names.      As  the   English  outcast  paused  midway  on 
the  bridge,  and   for  the   first  time   lining   his  head   from   his 
!    around,  there   broke  at  once  on   his   remem- 
bran  :e  that  terrible  and  fatal  evening  when,  hopeless,  friend 
rate,  he  had  ;  I  for  charity  of  his  uncle's  hire- 

ling, with  all  the  feelings  that  then  (so  imperfectly  and  lightly 
touched  on  in  his  brief  narrative  to  Gawtreyl  had  raged  and 
blackened  in  his  breast,  urging  to  the  resolution  he  had 
adopted,  casting  him  on  the  ominous  friendship  of  the  man 
whose  guidance  he  even  then  had  suspected  and  distrusted. 
The  spot  in  either  city  had  had  a  certain  similitude  and  cor- 
respondence each  with  each  at  the  first,  he  had  consummated 
his  despair  of  human  destinies — he  had  dared  to  forget  the 
Providence  of  God — he  had  arrogated  his  fate  to  himself:  by 
the  first  bridge  he  had  taken  his  resolve;  by  the  last  he  st 
in  awe  at  the  result! — stood  no  less  poor — no  less  abject — 
equally  in  rags  and  squalor;  but  was  his  crest  as  haughty  and 
his  eye  as  fearless,  for  was  his  conscience  as  free  and  his 
honor  as  unstained?  Those  arches  of  stone — those  rivers  that 
rolled  between,  seemed  to  him  then  to  take  a  more  mystic 
and  typica  than  belongs  to  the  outer  world — they  were 

the  bridges  to  the  Rivers  of  his  Life.  Plunged  in  thoughts 
so  confused  and  dim  that  he  could  scarcely  distinguish,  through 
the  chaos,  the  one  streak  of  light  which,  perhaps,  heralded 
the  reconstructoin  or  regeneration  of  the  elements  of  his  soul, 
— two  passengers  halted,  also,  by  his  side. 

"You  will  be  late  for  the  debate,"  said  one  of  them  to  the 
other.      "Why  do  you  stop?" 

"My  friend,"  said  the  other,  "I  never  passthn  spot  wit' 
out  recalling  the  time  when  I  stood  here  without  a  w//,  or, 
I  thought,   a  chance   of  one,  and    impiously  meditated   self- 
destruction." 

"  You! — now  so  rich — so  fortunate  in  repute  and  station! — Is 
it  possible?     How  was  it5  A  lucky  chance? — a  sudden  legacy?" 

"No:    Time,  Faith,  and   Energy — the  three  Friends  God 
h  is  given  to  the  poor!" 

The  men  moved  on;  but  Morton,  who  had  turn 
towards  them,  fancied  that  the  last  speaker  fixed  on  him  his 
bright,  cheerful  eye,  with  a  meaning  look;  and  when  the  man 
was  gone,  he  repeated  those  w  md   hailed  them   in   his 

heart  of  hearts  as  an  augury  from  above. 

Quickly,  then,  and  as  if  by  magic,  the  former  confusion 
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of  his  mind  seemed  to  settle  into  distinct  shapes  of  courage 
and  resolve.  "Yes,"  he  muttered;  "I  will  keep  this  night's 
appointment — I  will  learn  the  secret  of  these  men's  life.  In 
my  inexperience  and  destitution,  I  have  suffered  myself  to  be 
led  into  at  partnership,  if  not  with  vice  and  crime,  at  least 
with  subterfuge  and  trick.  I  awake  from  my  reckless  boy- 
hood— my  unworthy  palterings  with  my  better  self.  If  Gaw- 
trey  be  as  I  dread  to  find  him — if  he  be  linked  in  some  guilty 

and  hateful  traffic  with  that  loathsome  accomplice — I  will " 

He  paused,  for  his  heart  whispered,  "Well,  and  even  so, — 
the  guilty  man  clothed  and  fed  thee!"  "I  will,"  resumed  his 
thought,  in  answer  to  his  heart — "I  will  go  on  my  knees  to 
him  to  fly  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  work — beg — starve — 
perish  even — rather  than  lose  the  right  to  look  man  in  the 
face  without  a  flush,  and  kneel  to  his  God  without  remorse!" 

And  as  he  thus  ended,  he  felt  suddenly  as  if  he  himself 
were  restored  to  the  perception  and  the  joy  of  the  Nature  and 
the  World  around  him;  the  night  had  vanished  from  his  soul 
— he  inhaled  the  balm  and  freshness  of  the  air — he  compre- 
hended the  delight  which  the  liberal  June  was  scattering  over 
the  earth — he  looked  above,  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
pleasure,  at  the  smile  of  the  soft  blue  skies.  The  morning 
became,  as  it  were,  a  part  of  his  own  being;  and  he  felt  that 
as  the  world  in  spite  of  the  storms  is  fair,  so  in  spite  of  evil 
God  is  good.  He  walked  on — he  passed  the  bridge,  but  his 
step  was  no  more  the  same, — he  forgot  his  rags.  Why  should 
he  be  ashamed?  And  thus,  in  the  very  flush  of  this  new  and 
strange  elation  and  elasticity  of  spirit,  he  came  unawares  upon 
a  group  of  young  men.  lounging  before  the  porch  of  one  of 
the  chief  hotels  in  that  splendid  Rue  de  Rivoli,  wherein 
Wealth  and  the  English  have  made  their  homes.  A  groom, 
mounted,  was  leading  another  horse  up  and  down  the  road, 
and  the  young  men  were  making  their  comments  of  approba- 
tion upon  both  the  horses,  especially  the  one  led,  which  was, 
indeed,  of  uncommon  beauty  and  great  value.  Even  Mor- 
ton, in  whom  the  boyish  passion  of  his  earlier  life  yet.  existed, 
paused  to  turn  his  experienced  and  admiring  eye  upon  the 
stately  shape  and  pace  of  the  noble  animal,  and  as  he  did  so, 
a  name  too  well  remembered  came  upon  his  ear. 

"Certainly,  Arthur  Beaufort  is  the  most  enviable  fellow  in 
Europe!" 

"Why,  yes,"  said  another  of  the  young  men;  "he  has 
plenty  of  money — is  good-looking,  devilish  good-natured, 
clever,  and  spends  like  a  prince." 
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"Has  the  best  horses!" 

' '  The  best  luck  at  roulette!" 

"The  prettiest  girls  in  love  with  him!" 

"And  no  one  enjoys  life  more.     Ah!  here  he  is!" 

The  group  parted  as  a  light,  graceful  figure  came  out  of  a 
jeweller's  shop  that  adjoined  the  hotel,  and  halted  gaily 
amongst  the  loungers.  Morton's  first  impulse  was  to  hurry 
from  the  spot;  his  second  impulse  arrested  his  step,  and,  a 
little  apart,  and  half-hid  beneath  one  of  the  arches  of  the  col- 
onnades which  adorns  the  street,  the  Outcast  gazed  upon  the 
Heir.  There  was  no  comparison  in  the  natural  personal  ad- 
vantages of  the  two  young  men;  for  Philip  Morton,  despite 
all  the  hardships  of  his  rough  career,  had  now  grown  up  and 
ripened  into  a  rare  perfection  of  form  and  feature.  His  broad 
chest,  his  erect  air,  his  lithe  and  symmetrical  length  of  limb, 
united,  happily,  the  attributes  of  activity  and  strength;  and 
though  there  was  no  delicacy  of  youthful  bloom  upon  his  dark 
cheek,  and  though  lines  which  should  have  come  later  marred 
its  smoothness  with  the  signs  of  care  and  thought,  yet  an  ex- 
pression of  intelligence  and  daring,  equal!}-  beyond  his  vears, 
and  the  evidence  of  hardy,  abstemious,  vigorous  health, 
served  to  show  to  the  full  advantage  the  outline  of  features 
which,  noble  and  regular,  though  stern  and  masculine,  the 
artist  might  have  borrowed  for  his  ideal  of  a  young  Spartan 
arming  for  his  first  battle.  Arthur,  slight  to  feebleness,  and 
with  the  paleness,  partly  of  constitution,  partly  of  gay  excess, 
on  his  fair  and  clear  complexion,  had  features  far  less  sym- 
metrical and  impressive  than  his  cousin:  but  what  then?  All 
that  are  bestowed  by  elegance  of  dress,  the  refinements  of 
luxurious  habit,  ths  nameless  grace  that  comes  from  a  mind 
and  a  manner  polished — the  one  by  literary  culture,  the  other 
by  social  intercourse,  invested  the   person   of  the  heir  with   a 

^nation  that  rude  Nature  alone  ever  fails  to  give.  And 
about  him  there  \  ty,  an  airiness   of   spirit,  an    atmo- 

sphere of  enjoyment,  which  bespoke  one  who  is  in  love  with 
life. 

"Why,  this  is  lucky!  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you  all!"  said 
Arthur  Beaufort,  with  that  silver-ringing  lone,  and  charming 
smile,  which  are  to  the  happy  spring  of  man  what  its  music 
and  its  sunshine  are  to  the  spring  of  earth.  "You  must  dine 
with  me  at  Verey's.  I  want  something  to  rouse  me  to-day; 
for  I  did  not  get  home  from  the  Salon*  till  four  this  morning." 

•  The  most  celebrated  gaming-house  In   P.iris  in  the  day  before  gaming-houses  wtre  •tip- 
pressed  by  the  well-directed  energy  of  the  government. 
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"But  you  won?" 

"Yes,  Marsden.  Hang  it!  I  always  win:  I  who  could  so 
well  afford  to  lose:  I'm  quite  ashamed  of  my  luck!" 

"It  is  easy  to  spend  what  one  wins,"  observed  Mr.  Mars- 
den, sententiously;  "and  I  see  you  have  been  at  the  jeweller's! 
A  present  for  Cecile?  Well,  don't  blush,  my  dear  fellow. 
What  is  life  without  women?" 

"And  wine?"  said  a  second. 

"And  play?"  said  a  third. 

"And  wealth?"  said  a  fourth. 

"  And  you  enjoy  them  all!     Happy  fellow!"  said  a  fifth. 

The  Outcast  pulled  his  hat  over  his  brows,  and  walked 
away. 

"This  dear  Paris!"  said  Beaufort,  as  his  eye  carelessly  and 
unconsciously  followed  the  dark  form  retreating  through  "the 
arches; — "this  dear  Paris!  I  must  make  the  most  of  it  while  I 
stay!  I  have  only  been  here  a  few  weeks,  and  next  week  I 
must  go." 

' '  Pooh ! — your  health  is  better:  you  don't  look  like  the  same 
man." 

'You  think  so  really?  Still  I  don't  know:  the  doctors  say 
that  I  must  either  go  to  the  German  waters — the  season  is 
begun — or " 

"Or  what?" 

"Live  less  with  such  pleasant  companions,  my  dear  fellow! 
But  as  vou  say,  what  is  life  without " 

"Women!" 

"Wine!" 

"Play!" 

"Wealth!" 

"Ha!  ha!     'Throw  physic  to  the  dogs:  I'll  none  of  it!'  " 

And  Arthur  leaped  lightly  on  his  saddle,  and  as  he  rode 
gaily  on,  humming  the  favorite  air  of  the  last  opera,  the  hoofs 
of  his  horse  splashed  the  mud  over  a  foot-passenger  halting 
at  the  crossing.  Morton  checked  the  fiery  exclamation  rising 
to  his  lips;  and  gazing  after  the  brilliant  form  that  hurried  on 
towards  the  Champs  Elysees,  his  eye  caught  the  statues  on 
the  bridge,  and  a  voice,  as  of  a  cheering  angel,  whispered 
again  to  his  heart,  "time,  faith,  energy!!" 

The  expression  of  his  countenance  grew  calm  at  once,  and 
as  he  continued  his  rambles,  it  was  with  a  mind  that,  casting 
off  the  burdens  of  the  past,  looked  serenely  and  steadily  on 
the  obstacles  and  hardships  of  the  future.  We  have  seen 
that  a  scruple  of  conscience,  or  of  pride,  not  without  itsnobie 
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ness,  had  made  him  refuse  the  importunities  of  Gawtrey  for 
less  sordid  raiment;  the  same  feeling  made  it  his  custom  to 
avoid  sharing  the  luxurious  and  dainty  food  with  which  Caw- 
trey  was  wont  to  regale  himself.  For  that  strange  man,  whose 
wonderful  felicity  of  temperament  and  constitution  rendered 
him,  in  all  circumstances,  keenly  alive  to  the  hearty  and  animal 
enjoyments  of  life,  would  still  emerge,  as  the  day  declined, 
from  their  wretched  apartment,  and,  trusting  to  his  disguises, 
in  which  indeed  he  possessed  a  masterly  art,  repair  to  one  of 
the  better  description  of  restaurants,  and  feast  away  his  cares 
for  the  moment.  William  Gawtrey  would  not  have  cared 
three  straws  for  the  curse  of  Damocles.  The  sword  over  his 
head  would  never  have  spoiled  his  appetite!  He  had  lately, 
too,  taken  to  drinking  much  more  deeply  than  he  had  been 
used  to  do — the  fine  intellect  of  the  man  was  growing  thick- 
ened and  dulled:  and  this  was  a  spectacle  that  Morton  could 
not  bear  to  contemplate.  Yet  so  great  was  Gawtrey 's  vigor 
of  health,  that,  after  draining  wine  and  spirits  enough  to  have 
despatched  a  compapy  of  fox-hunters,  and  after  betraying, 
sometimes  in  uproarious  glee,  sometimes  in  maudlin  self - 
bewailings,  that  he  himself  was  not  quite  invulnerable  to  the 
thyrsus  of  the  god,  he  would — on  any  call  on  his  energies,  or 
especially  before  departing  on  those  mysterious  expeditions 
which  kept  him  from  home  half,  and  sometimes  all,  the  night 
— plunge  his  head  into  cold  water — drink  as  much  of  the  lymph 
as  a  groom  would  have  shuddered  to  bestow  on  a  horse — close 
his  eyes  in  a  doze  for  half  an  hour,  and  wake,  cool,  sober,  and 
collected,  as  if  he  had  lived  according  to  the  precepts  of  So- 
crates or  Cornaro! 

But  to  return  to  Morton.  It  was  his  habit  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  sharing  the  good  cheer  of  his  companion; 
and  now,  as  he  entered  the  Champs  Elys^es,  he  saw  a  little 
family,  consisting  of  a  young  mechanic,  his  wife,  and  two 
children,  who,  with  that  love  oi  harmless  recreation  which  yet 
characterizes  the  French,  had  taken  advantage  of  a  holiday 
in  the  craft,  and  were  enjoying  their  simple  meal  under  the 
shadow  of  the  trees.  Whether  in  hunger  or  in  envy,  Morton 
paused  and  contemplated  the  happy  group.  Along  the  road 
rolled  the  equipages  and  tramped  the  steeds  of  those  to  whom 
all  life  is  a  holiday.  There,  was  1'leasure — under  those  trees 
Happiness.  One  of  the  children,  a  little  boy  of  about  six 
years  old,  observing  the  attitude  and  gaze  of  the  pausing  v. 
farer,  ran  to  him,  and  holding  up  a  fragment  of  a  coarse  kind 
of   cake,   said    to    him,    winningly — "Take  it  —  I    have    had 
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enough!"  The  child  reminded  Morton  of  his  brother — his 
heart  melted  within  him — he  lifted  the  young  Samaritan  in  his 
arms,  and,  as  he  kissed  him,  wept. 

The  mother  observed  and  rose  also.  She  laid  her  hand 
on  his  own — "Poor  boy!  why  do  you  weep? — can  we  relieve 
you?" 

Now  that  bright  gleam  of  human  nature,  suddenly  darting 
across  the  sombre  recollections  and  associations  of  his  past 
life,  seemed  to  Morton,  as  if  it  came  from  Heaven,  in  ap- 
proval and  in  blessing  of  this  attempt  at  reconciliation  to  his 
fate. 

"I  thank  you,"  said  he,  placing  the  child  on  the  ground, 
and  passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes, — "I  thank  you — yes! 
Let  me  sit  down  amongst  you."  And  he  sat  down,  the  child 
by  his  side,  and  partook  of  their  fare,  and  was  merry  with 
them, — the  proud  Philip! — had  he  not  begun  to  discover  the 
"precious  jewel"  in  the  "ugly  and  venomous"  Adversity! 

The  mechanic,  though  a  gay  fellow  on  the  whole,  was  not 
without  some  of  that  discontent  of  his  station  which  is  com- 
mon with  his  class;  he  vented  it,  howe*ver,  not  in  murmurs, 
but  in  jests.  He  was  satirical  on  the  carriages  and  the  horse- 
men that  passed;  and  lolling  on  the  grass,  ridiculed  his  bet- 
ters at  his  ease. 

"Hush!"  said  his  wife,  suddenly;  "here  comes  Madame 
de  Merville;"  and  rising  as  she  spoke,  she  made  a  respectful 
inclination  of  her  head  towards  an  open  carriage  that  was 
passing  very  slowly  towards  the  town. 

"Madame  de  Merville!"  repeated  the  husband,  rising 
also,  and  lifting  his  cap  from  his  head.  "Ah!  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  her." 

Morton  looked  instinctively  towards  the  carriage,  and  saw 
a  fair  countenance  turned  graciously  to  answer  the  silent 
salutations  of  the  mechanic  and  his  wife — a  countenance  that 
had  long  haunted  his  dreams,  though  of  late  it  had  faded 
away  beneath  harsher  thoughts — the  countenance  of  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  seen  at  the  bureau  of  Gawtrey,  when 
that  worthy  personage  had  borne  a  more  mellifluous  name. 
He  started  and  changed  color:  the  lady  herself  now  seemed 
suddenly  to  recognise  him;  for  their  eyes  met,  and  she  bent 
forward  eagerly. 

She  pulled  the  check-string  —  the  carriage  halted — she 
beckoned  to  the  mechanic's  wife,  who  went  up  to  the  road- 
side. 

"I  worked  once  for  that  lady,"  said  the  man,  with  a  tone 
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of  feeling;   "and  when  my  wife  fell  ill  last  winter  she  paid  the 
doctors.     Ah,  she  is  an  angel  of  charity  and  kindness!" 

M  .rton  scarcely  heard  this  eulogium,  for  he  observed,  by 
something  eager  and  inquisitive  in  the  face  of  Madame  de 
Merville,  ami  by  the  sudden  manner  in  which  the  median 
helpmate  turned  her  head  to  the  spot  oil  which  he  stood,  that 
he  w.i>  the  object  of  their  conversation.  Once  more  he  sud- 
denly  became  aware  of  his  ragged  dress,  and  with  a  natural 
shame— a  fear  that  charity  might  be  extended  to  him  from 
her — he  muttered  an  abrupt  farewell  to  the  operative,  and, 
without  another  glance  at  the  carriage,  walked  away. 

Before  he  had  got  many  paces,  the  wife  however  came  up 
to  him,  breathless.  "Madame  de  Merville  would  speak  to 
you,  sir!"  she  said,  with  more  respect  than  she  had  hitherto 
thrown  into  her  manner.  Philip  paused  an  instant,  and  again 
stride  on. 

"It  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said,  hurriedly:  "I  have 
no  right  to  expect  such  an  honor." 

H  •  struck  across  the  road,  gained  the  opposite  side,  and 
had  vanished  from  Madame  de  Merville's  eyes,  before  the 
woman  regained  the  carriage  But  still  that  calm,  pale,  and 
somewhat  melancholy  face,  presented  itself  before  him;  and 
as  he  walked  again  through  the  town,  sweet  and  gentle  fan- 
cies crowded  confusedly  on  his  heart.  On  that  soft  summer 
day,  memorable  for  so  many  silent  but  mighty  events  in  that 
inner  life  which  prepares  the  catastrophes  of  the  outer  one; 
as  in  the  region,  of  which  Virgil  has  sung,  the  images  of  men 
to  be  born  hereafter  repose  or  glide — on  that  soft  summer 
i\a\\  lie  felt  he  had  reached  the  age  when  Youth  begins  to 
clothe  in  some  human  shape  its  fust  vague  ideal  of  desire  and 
love. 

In  such  thoughts,  and  still  wandering,  the  day  wore  away, 
till  he  found  himself  in  one  of  the  lanes  that  surround  that 
glittering  A  rocosm  of  the  vices,  the  frivolities,  the  hollow 
show,  and  the  real  beggary  of  the  gay  City — the  gardens  ami 
the  galleries  of  the  Palais  Royal.  Surprised  at  tin;  lateness  of 
the  hour,  it  was  then  on  the  stroke  of  seven,  he  was  about  to 
return  homewards,  when  the  loud  voice  of  Gawtrey  sounded 
behind,  and  that  personage,  tapping  him  on  the  back,  said. — 

"  Hollo,  my  young  friend,  well  met!  This  will  be  a  night 
of  trial  to  you.  Empty  stomachs  produce  weak  nerves. 
Come  along!  you  must  dine  with  me.  A  good  dinner  and 
a  bottle  of  old  wine — come!  nonsense,  I  say  you  shall  come! 
Vive  la  joie .'" 
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While  speaking,  he  had  linked  his  arm  in  Morton's,  and 
hurried  him  on  several  paces  in  spite  of  his  struggles;  but  just 
as  the  words  Vive  la  joie  left  his  lips,  he  stood  still  and  mute, 
as  if  a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet;  and  Morton  felt 
that  heavy  arm  shiver  and  tremble  like  a  leaf.  He  looked 
up,  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  that  part  of  the  Palais  Royal 
in  which  are  situated  the  restaurants  of  Verey  and  Vefour,  he 
saw  two  men  standing  but  a  few  paces  before  them,  and  gazing 
full  on  Gawtrey  and  himself. 

"  It  is  my  evil  genius,"  muttered  Gawtrey,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"And  mine!"  said  Morton. 

The  younger  of  the  two  men  thus  apostrophised  made  a 
step  towards  Philip,  when  his  companion  drew  him  back  and 

whispered, — "What  are  you  about Do  you  know  that 

young  man?" 

"He  is  my  cousin;  Philip  Beaufort's  natural  son!" 

"Is  he?  then  discard  him  for  ever.  He  is  with  the  most 
dangerous  knave  in  Europe!" 

As  Lord  Lilburne  —  for  it  was  he — thus  whispered  his 
nephew,  Gawtrey  strode  up  to  him;  and,  glaring  full  in  his 
face,  said  in  a  deep  and  hollow  tone, — "There  is  a  hell,  my 
lord, — I  go  to  drink  to  our  meeting!"  Thus  saying,  he  took 
off  his  hat  with  a  ceremonious  mockery,  and  disappeared 
within  the  adjoining  restaurant,  kept  by  Vefour. 

"A  hell!"  said  Lilburne,  with  his  frigid  smile;  "the 
rogue's  head  runs  upon gambling'houses 7" 

"And  I  have  suffered  Philip  again  to  escape  me,"  said 
Arthur,  in  self-reproach:  for  while  Gawtrey  had  addressed 
Lord  Lilburne,  Morton  had  plunged  back  amidst  the  labyrinth 
of  alleys.     "How  have  I  kept  my  oath?" 

"Come!  your  guests  must  have  arrived  by  this  time.  As 
for  that  wretched  young  man,  depend  upon  it  that  he  is  cor- 
rupted body  and  soul." 

"But  he  is  my  own  cousin." 

"Pooh!  there  is  no  relationship  in  natural  children:  be- 
sides, he  will  find  you  out  fast  enough.  Ragged  claimants 
are  not  long  too  proud  to  beg." 

"You  speak  in  earnest?"  said  Arthur,  irresolutely. 

"Ay!  trust  my  experience  of  the  world — slllons/" 

And  in  a  cabinet  of  the  very  restaurant,  adjoining  that  in 
which  the  solitary  Gawtrey  gorged  his  conscience,  Lilburne, 
Arthur,  and  their  gay  friend,  soon  forgetful  of  all  but  the  roses 
of  the  moment,  bathed  their  airy  spirits  in  the  dews  of  the 
mirthful  wine.   Oh,  extremes  of  life!  Oh,  Night!  Oh,  MorningJ 
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CHAPTER    IX. 


"  Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid, 
That  few-house." — Thomson  :    Castle  of  Indolence. 


It  was  near  midnight.  At  the  mouth  of  the  lane  in  which 
Gawtrey  resided  there  stood  four  men.  Not  far  distant,  in 
the  broad  street  at  angles  with  the  lane,  were  heard  the  wheels 
of  carriages  and  the  sound  of  music.  A  lady,  fair  in  form, 
tender  of  heart,  stainless  in  repute,  was  receiving  her  friends! 

'Monsieur  Favart,"  said  one  of  the  men  to  the  smallest  of 
the  four;  "'you  understand  the  conditions — 20,000  francs  and 
a  free  pardon?" 

"  Nothing  more  reasonable — it  is  understood.  Still  I  con- 
fess that  I  should  like  to  have  my  men  close  at  hand.  I  am 
not  given  to  fear;  but  this  is  a  dangerous  experiment." 

"  You  knew  the  danger  beforehand,  and  subscribed  to  it; 
vou  must  enter  alone  with  me,  or  not  at  all.  Mark  you,  the 
men  are  sworn  to  murder  him  who  betrays  them.  Not  for 
twenty  times  20,000  francs  would  I  have  them  know  me  as  the 
informer.  My  life  were  not  worth  a  day's  purchase.  Now, 
if  you  feel  secure  in  your  disguise,  all  is  safe.  You  will  have 
seen  them  at  their  work — you  will  recognise  their  persons — 
vou  can  depose  against  them  at  the  trial — 1  shall  have  time  to 
quit  France." 

"Well,  well!  as  you  please." 

"Mind,  you  must  wait  in  the  vault  with  them  till  they 
separate.  \Ve  have  so  planted  your  men  that  whatever  street 
each  of  the  gang  takes  in  going  home,  he  can  be  seized  quietly 
and  at  once.  The  bravest  and  craftiest  of  all,  who,  though 
he  has  but  just  joined,  is  already  their  captain; — him,  the  nun 
I  told  you  of,  who  lives  in  the  house,  you  must  take  alter  his 
return,'  in  his  bed.  It  is  the  sixth  story  to  the  right,  remem- 
ber: here  is  the  key  to  his  door.  He  is  a  giant  in  strength, 
and  will  never  be  taken  alive  if  up  and  armed." 

"Ah,  I  comprehend! — Gilbert!"  and  Favart  turned  to  one 
of  his  companions  who  had  not  yet  spoken  "take  three  men 
besides  yourself,  according  to  the  directions  I  gave  you,— the 
porter  will  admit  you,  that's  arranged.  Make  no  nois<  If  I 
don't  return  bv  four  o'clock,  don't  wait  for  me.  but  proceed 
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at  once.  Look  well  to  your  primings.  Take  him  alive,  if 
possible — at  the  worst,  dead.    And  now — mon  ami — lead  on!" 

The  traitor  nodded,  and  walked  slowly  down  the  street. 
Favart,  pausing,  whispered  hastily  to  the  man  whom  he  had 
called  Gilbert, — 

"Follow  me  close — get  to  the  door  of  the  cellar — place 
eight  men  within  hearing  of  my  whistle — recollect  the  pick- 
locks, the  axes.  If  you  hear  the  whistle,  break  in;  if  not, 
I'm  safe,  and  the  first  orders  to  seize  the  captain  in  his  room 
stand  good." 

So  saying,  Favart  strode  after  his  guide.  The  door  of  a 
large,  but  ill-favored-looking  house,  stood  ajar — they  entered 
— passed  unmolested  through  a  court-yard — descended  some 
stairs;  the  guide  unlocked  the  door  of  a  cellar,  and  took  a 
dark  lantern  from  under  his  cloak.  As  he  drew  up  the  slide, 
the  dim  light  gleamed  on  barrels  and  wine-casks,  which  ap- 
peared to  fill  up  the  space.  Rolling  aside  one  of  these,  the 
guide  lifted  a  trap-door,  and  lowered  his  lantern.  "Enter," 
said  he;  and  the  two  men  disappeared. 


The  coiners  were  at  their  work.  A  man,  seated  on  a  stool 
before  a  desk,  was  entering  accounts  in  a  large  book.  That 
man  was  William  Gawtrey.  While,  with  the  rapid  precision 
of  honest  mechanics, — the  machinery  of  the  Dark  Trade, 
went  on  in  its  several  departments.  Apart — alone — at  the 
foot  of  a  long  table,  sat  Philip  Morton.  The  truth  had  ex- 
ceeded his  darkest  suspicions.  He  had  consented  to  take  the 
oath  not  to  divulge  what  was  to  be  given  to  his  survey;  and, 
when  led  into  that  vault,  the  bandage  was  taken  from  his 
eyes,  it  was  some  minutes  before  he  could  fully  comprehend 
the  desperate  and  criminal  occupations  of  the  wild  forms 
amidst  which  towered  the  burly  stature  of  his  benefactor.  As 
the  truth  slowly  grew  upon  him,  he  shrunk  from  the  side  of 
Gawtrey;  but,  deep  compassion  for  his  friend's  degradation 
swallowing  up  the  horror  of  the  trade,  he  flung  himself  on 
one  of  the  rude  seats,  and  felt  that  the  bond  between  them 
was  indeed  broken,  and  that  the  next  morning  he  should  be 
again  alone  in  the  world.  Still,  as  the  obscene  jests,  the  fearful 
oaths,  that  from  time  to  time  rang  through  the  vault,  came  on 
his  ear,  he  cast  his  haughty  eye  in  such  disdain  over  the 
groups,  that,  Gawtrey  observing  him,  trembled  for  his  safety; 
and  nothing  but  Philip's  sense  of  his  own  impotence,  and  th# 
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brave,  not  timorous,  desire  not  to  perish  by  such  hands,  kept 
silent  the  fiery  denunciations  of  a  nature,  still  proud  and 
honest,  that  quivered  on  his  lips.  All  present  were  armed 
with  pistols  and  cutlasses  except  Morton,  who  suffered  the 
weapons  presented  to  him  to  lie  unheeded  on  the  table. 

.  mes  amis/"  said  Gawtrey,  closing  his  bonk, — 
"Courage! — a  few  months,  and  we  shall  have  made  enough  to 
retire  upon,  and  enjoy  ourselves  for  the  rest  of  the  days. 
Where  is  Birnie?" 

"Did  he  not  tell  you'"  said  one  of  the  artisans,  looking 
up.  "He  has  found  out  the  cleverest  hand  in  France, — the 
very  fellow  who  helped  Bouchard  in  all  his  five-franc  pieces. 
He  has  promised  to  bring  him  to-night." 

"Ay.  I  remember,"  returned  Gawtrey,  "he  told  me  this 
morning, — he  is  a  famous  decoy!" 

•"I  think  so,  indeed:"  quoth  a  coiner;  "for  he  caught  you, 
the  best  head  to  our  hands  that  ever  let  industries  were  blessed 
with — sacrt  fichtreV 

"Flatterer!"  said  Gawtrey.  coming  from  the  desk  to  the 
table,  and  pouring  out  wine  from  one  of  the  bottles  into  a 
huge  flagon — "To  your  healths!" 

Here  the  door  slided  back,  and  Birnie  glided  in. 

"Where  is  your  booty,  mon  brave?"  said  Gawtrey.  "We 
only  coin  money;  you  coin  men,  stamp  with  your  own  seal, 
and  send  them  current  to  the  devil!" 

The  coiners,  who  liked  Birnie's  ability  for  the  ci-devant 
engraver  was  of  admirable  skill  in  their  craft  ,  but  who  hated 
his  joyless  manners,  laughed  at  this  taunt,  which  Birnie  did 
not  seem  to  heed,  except  by  a  malignant  gleam  of  his  dead  eye. 

"If  you  mean  the  celebrated  coiner,  Jacques  Giraumont, 
he  waits  without.  You  know  our  rules — I  cannot  admit  him 
without  leave." 

"Bon!  we  give  it, — eh,  messieurs?"   said  Gawtrey. 

"Ay — av,"  cried  several  voice-,  "lie  knows  the  oath, 
and  will  hear  the  penalty." 

"Yes,  he  knows  the  oath."  replied  Birnie,  and  glided  back. 

In  a  moment  more  he  returned  with  a  small  man  in  a 
mechanic's  blouse.  The  new-comer  wore  the  republican  bean! 
and  moustache, — fit  a  sandy  gray — his  hair  was  the  same 
color;  and  a  black  patch  over  one  eye  increased  the  ill-favored 
appearance  of  his  features. 

"Dtable!  Monsieur  (oraumont!  but  you  are  more  like 
Vulcan  than  Adonis!"   said  Gawtrey. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  Vulcan,  but  I  know  how  to 
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make    five-francs    pieces,"   said   Monsieur    Giraumont,    dog- 
gedly. 

"Are  you  poor?" 

"As  a  church-mouse!  The  only  thing  belonging  to  a 
church,  since  the  Bourbons  came  back,  that  is  poor!" 

At  this  sally,  the  coiners  who  had  gathered  round  the 
table,  uttered  the  shout  with  which,  in  all  circumstances, 
Frenchmen  receive  a  bon  mot. 

"Humph!"  said  Gawtrey.  "Who  responds,  with  his  own 
life,  for  vour  fidelity?" 

"I, "'said  Birnie. 

"Administer  the  oath  to  him." 

Suddenly  four  men  advanced,  seized  the  visitor,  and  bore 
him  from  the  vault  into  another  one  within.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments they  returned. 

"He  has  taken  the  oath  and  heard  the  penalty." 

"Death  to  yourself,  your  wife,  your  son,  and  your  grand- 
son, if  you  betray  us!" 

"I  have  neither  son  nor  grandson;  as  for  my  wife,  Mon- 
sieur le  Capitane,  you  offer  a  bribe  instead  of  a  threat  when 
you  talk  of  her  death!" 

"Sacr//  but  you  will  be  an  addition  to  our  circle,  mon 
brave  J"  said  Gawtrey,  laughing;  while  again  the  grim  circle 
shouted  applause. 

"But  I  suppose  you  care  for  your  own  life?" 

"Otherwise  I  should  have  preferred  starving  to  coming 
here,"  answered  the  laconic  neophyte. 

"I  have  done  with  you.     Your  health!" 

On  this  the  coiners  gathered  round  Monsieur  Giraumont, 
shook  him  by  the  hand,  and  commenced  many  questions  with 
a  view  to  ascertain  his  skill. 

"Show  me  your  coinage  first;  I  see  you  use  both  the  die 
and  the  furnace.  Hem!  this  piece  is  not  bad — you  have 
struck  it  from  an  iron  die? — right — it  makes  the  impression 
sharper  than  plaster  of  Paris.  But  you  take  the  poorest  and 
the  most  dangerous  part  of  the  trade  in  taking  the  Home 
Market.  I  can  put  you  in  a  way  to  make  ten  times  as  much 
— and  with  safety!  Look  at  this!" — and  Monsieur  Giraumont 
took  a  forged  Spanish  dollar  from  his  pocket,  so  skilfully 
manufactured  that  the  connoisseurs  were  lost  in  admiration — 
"You  may  pass  thousands  of  these  all  over  Europe,  except 
France,  and  who  is  ever  to  detect  you?  But  it  will  require 
better  machinery  than  you  have  here." 

Thus  conversing,  Monsieur  Giraumont  did  not  perceive 
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that  Mr.  Gawtrey  had  been  examining  him  very  curiously  and 
minutely.  But  Birnie  had  noted  their  chief's  attention,  and 
once  attempted  to  join  his  new  ally,  when  Gawtrey  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  stopped  him. 

"Do  not  speak  to  your  friend  till   I  bid  you,  or "   he 

stopped  short,  and  touched  his  pistols. 

Birnie  grew  a  shade  more  pale,  but  replied  with  his  usua/ 
sneer, — 

'"Suspicious! — well,  so  much  the  better!'"and  seating  him- 
self carelessly  at  the  table,  lighted  his  pipe. 

"And  now.  Monsieur  Giraumont,"  said  Gawtrey,  as  he 
took  the  head  of  the  table,  "come  to  my  right  hand.  A  half- 
holiday  in  your  honor.  Clear  these  infernal  instruments;  and 
more  wine,  mes  amis'" 

The  party  arranged  themselves  at  the  table.  Among  the 
desperate  there  is  almost  invariably  a  tendency  to  mirth.  A 
solitary  ruffian,  indeed,  is  moody,  but  a  gang  of  ruffians  are 
jovial.  The  coiners  talked  and  laughed  loud.  Mr.  Birnie, 
from  his  dogged  silence,  seemed  apart  from  the  rest,  though 
in  the  centre.  For  in  a  noisy  circle,  a  sijent  giie  builds  a 
wall  round  its  owner.  But  that  respectable  personage  kept 
his  furtive  watch  upon  Giraumont  and  Gawtrey.  who  appeared 
talking  together,  very  amicably.  The  younger  novice  of  that 
night,  equally  silent,  seated  towards  the  bottom  of  the  table, 

not   less  watchful  than   Birnie.     An   uneasy,  undefin. 
foreboding  had  come  over  him  since  the  entrance  of  Monsieur 

tumont;  this  had  been  increased  by  the  manner  of  Mr. 
Gawtrey.  His  faculty  of  observation,  which  was  very  acute. 
had  detected  something  false  in  the  chief's  blandness  to  their 
guest — something  dangerous  in  the  glittering  eye  that  (law- 
trey  ever,  as  he  spoke  to  Giraumont,  bent  on  that  person'-. 
lips,  as  he  listened  to  his  reply.  For.  whenever  William  Gaw- 
trey suspected  a  man,  he  watched  not  his  eyes  but  his  lips. 

Waked  from  his  scornful  reverie,  a  strange  spell   chained 
Morton's  attention  to  the  chief  and  the  guest,  and  he  bent  for- 
ward,  with   parted  mouth  and   straining  ear,  to  catch  t 
conversation. 

It   seems  to    me   a    little    strange,"    said    Mr.  Gawtrey, 
raising  his  voice  so  as  to  be  heard  by  the  party,  "that  a  coi 
so  dexterous  as  Monsieur  Giraumont,  should   not   be   known 
to  any  of  us  except  our  friend  Birnie. ' ' 

'Not  at  all,"  replied   Giraumont:  "1   worked   only   with 
Bouchard  and  two  others,  sinre  sent  to  the  galleys.    We  w 
but  a  small  fraternity — everything  has  its  commencement." 
16 
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%l  C  est  juste:  buvez  done,  cher  ami!"* 

The  wine  circulated:  Gawtrey  began  again. 

"You  have  had  a  bad  accident,  seemingly,  Monsieur  Gi- 
raumont, — how  did  you  lose  your  eye?" 

"In  a  scuffle  with  the  gens  d'armes  the  night  Bouchard  was 
taken  and  I  escaped:  such  misfortunes  are  on  the  cards." 

"  C 'est  juste:  buvez  done,  Monsieur  Giraumont  J"\ 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  again  Gawtrey's  deep  voice 
was  heard. 

"  You  wear  a  wig,  I  think,  Monsieur  Giraumont? — to  judge 
by  your  eye-lashes,  your  own  hair  has  been  a  handsome  color." 

"We  seek  disguise  not  beauty,  my  host!  and  the  police 
have  sharp  eyes. ' ' 

"  C  est  juste,  buvez  done — vieux  Re'nard\  — when  did  we  two 
meet  last?" 

"Never,  that  I  know  of!" 

' '  Cc  71  est  pas  vrqi  !  buvez  done,  MONSIE  UR  FA  VA  RT.'"§ 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  the  company  started  in  dismay 
and  confusion,  and  the  police  officer,  forgetting  himself  for  the 
moment,  sprung  from  his  seat,  and  put  his  right  hand  into 
his  blouse. 

"  llo,  there! — treason!"  cried  Gawtrey,  in  a  voice  of  thun- 
der; and  he  caught  the  unhappy  man  by  the  throat. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  Morton,  where  he  sat,  be- 
held a  struggle — he  heard  a  death-cry.  He  saw  the  huge  form 
of  the  master-coiner  rising  above  all  the  rest,  as  cutlasses 
gleamed  and  eyes  sparkled  round.  He  saw  the  quivering  and 
powerless  frame  of  the  unhappy  guest  raised  aloft  in  those 
mighty  arms,  and  presently  it  was  hurled  along  the  table — 
bottles  crashing — the  board  shaking  beneath  its  weight — and 
lay  before  the  very  eyes  of  Morton,  a  distorted  and  lifeless 
mass.  At  the  same  instant,  Gawtrey  sprang  upon  the  table, 
his  black  frown  singling  out  from  the  group  the  ashen,  cada- 
verous face  of  the  shrinking  traitor.  Birnie  had  darted  from 
the  table, — he  was  half-way  towards  the  sliding-door — his 
face,  turned  over  his  shoulder,  met  the  eyes  of  the  chief. 

"Devil!"  shouted  Gawtrey,  in  his  terrible  voice,  which 
the  echoes  of  the  vault  gave  back  from  side  to  side — "did  I 
not  give  thee  up  my  soul  that  thou  mightest  not  compass  my 
death?  Hark  ye!  thus  die  my  slavery  and  all  our  secrets!" 
The  explosion  of  his  pistol  half  swallowed  up  the   last  word, 

*  That's  right  :   drink,  then,  dear  friend. 

t  That's  right  :  drink,  ihcn,  Monsiear  Giraumont. 

%  That's  right  :    drink,  then,  old  fox. 

.  then.  Moi    ici     l'"a<  ar:. 
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and  with  a  single  groan  the  traitor  fell  on  the  floor,  pierced 
through  the  brain, — then  there  was  a  dead  and  grim  hush  as 
the  smoke  rolled  slowly  along  the  roof  of  the  dreary  vault. 

rton  sank  back  on  his  seat,  and  covered  his  face  with 
hi?  hands.  The  last  seal  on  the  fate  of  The  Max  ok  Crime 
:  the  last  wave  in  the  terrible  and  mysterious  tide  of 
his  destiny  had  dashed  on  his  soul  to  the  shore  whence  there 
is  no  return.  Vain,  now  and  henceforth,  the  humor,  the  senti- 
ment, the  kindly  impulse,  the  social  instincts  which  had  in- 
voted  that  stalwart  shape  with  dangerous  fascination,  wl 
had  implied  the  hope  of  ultimate   repentance,  of   redemption 

1  in  this  world.  The  Hour  and  the  Circumstance  had 
seized  their  prey;  and  the  self-defence,  which  a  lawless  career 
rendered  a  necessity,  left  the  eternal  dye  of  blood  upon  his 
doom! 

"Friends,  I  have  saved  ycu,"said  Gawtrey,  slowly  gazing 
on  the  corpse  of  his  second  victim,  while  he  returned  the  pis- 
tol to  his  belt:   "I  have  not  quailed  before  this  man's  eye   and 

-purned  the  clay  of  the  officer  as  he  spoke  with  a  revenge- 
ful scorn  without  treasuring  up  its  aspect  in  my  heart  of 
I  knew  him  when  he  entered — knew  him  through  1:  uise 

— yet  faith,  it  was  a  clever  one!  Turn  up  his  face  and  gaze 
on  him  now;  he  will  never  terrify  us  again,  unless  there  be 
truth  in  ghost- 

Murmuring  and  tremulous  the  coiners  scrambled  on  the 
table  and  examined  the  dead  man.  From  this  task  < 
trey  interrupted  them,  for  his  quick  eye  detected,  with  the 
pistols  under  the  policeman's  blouse,  a  whistle  of  metal  of 
curious  construction,  and  he  conjectured  at  once  that  danger 
was  yet  at  hand. 

"I  have  saved  you,  I  say,  but  only  for  the  hour.  This 
deed  cannot  sleep — see,  he  had  help  within  call.    The  poli<  e 

v  where  to  look   for  their  comrade — we  are   dispers 
Each  for  himself.    Quick,  divide  the  spoils!   Same  qui  peut  1" 

Then  Morton  heard  where  he  sat,  his  hands   still   clasped 
before  his  face,  a  confused   hubbub  of  voices,  the  jingh 
money,  the  scrambling  of  feet,  the  breaking  of  doors, — all 
silent! 

A  strong  grasp  drew  his  hands  from  his  eyes. 

"Your  first  scene  of  life  against  life."  said  Gawtrey 's  \n 
which  seemed  fearfully  changed   to   the    ear    that    heard    it. 
"Bah!  what  would  you  think  of  a  batth  ""     <  !ome  to  out  c\ 
the  carcasses  are  gone." 

Morton  looked  fearfully  round  the  vault.      He  and    Gaw- 
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trey  were  alone.  His  eyes  sought  the  places  where  the  dead 
had  lain — they  were  removed — no  vestige  of  the  deeds,  not 
even  a  drop  of  blood. 

"Come,  take  up  your  cutlass,  come!"  repeated  the  voice 
of  the  chief,  as  with  his  dim  lantern,  now  the  sole  light  of  the 
vault,  he  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

Morton  rose,  took  up  the  weapon  mechanically,  and  fol- 
lowed that  terrible  guide,  mute  and  unconscious,  as  a  Soul 
follows  a  Dream  through  the  House  of  Sleep! 


CHAPTER   X. 

Sleep  no  more." — Macbeth. 


After  winding  through  gloomy  and  labyrinthine  passages, 
which  conducted  to  a  different  range  of  cellars  from  those 
entered  by  the  unfortunate  Favart,  Gawtrey  emerged  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  dark,  narrow,  and  in  many 
places  broken,  had  been  probably  appropriated  to  servants  of 
the  house  in  its  days  of  palmier  glory.  By  these  steps  the 
pair  regained  their  attic.  Gawtrey  placed  the  lantern  on  the 
table,  and  seated  himself  in  silence.  Morton,  who  had  re- 
covered his  self-possession  and  formed  his  resolution,  gazed 
on  him  for  some  moments  equally  taciturn;  at  length  he 
spoke, — 

'Gawtrey!" 

"I  bade  you  not  call  me  by  that  name,"  said  the  coiner; 
for  we  need  scarcely  say  that  in  his  new  trade  he  had  assumed 
a  new  appellation. 

"It  is  the  least  guilty  one  by  which  I  have  known  you," 
returned  Morton,  firmly.  "It  is  for  the  last  time  I  call  you 
by  it!  I  demanded  to  see  by  what  means  one  to  whom  I  had 
entrusted  my  fate  supported  himself.  I  have  seen,"  continued 
the  young  man,  still  firmly,  but  with  a  livid  cheek  and  lip, 
"and  the  tie  between  us  is  rent  for  ever.  Interrupt  me  not! 
it  is  not  for  me  to  blame  you.  I  have  eaten  of  your  bread 
and  drank  of  your  cup.  Confiding  in  you  too  blindly,  and 
believing  that  you  were  at  least  free  from  those  dark  and  ter- 
rible crimes  for  which  there  is  no  expiation,  at  least  in  this  life 
— my  conscience  seared  by  distress,  my  very  soul  made  dor- 
mant by  despair.  I  surrendered  myself  to  one  leading  a  career 
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equivocal,  suspicious,  dishonorable  perhaps,  but  still  not. 

lieved,  of  atrocity  and  bloodshed.  1  wake  at  the  brink 
of  the  abyss — my  mother's  hand  beckons  to  me  from  the  grave; 
I  think  I  hear  her  voice  while  I  address  you — I  recede  while 
it  is  yet  time — we  part,  and  for  ever!" 

whose  stormy  passion  was  still  deep  upon  Ins 
soul,  had  listened  hitherto  in  sullen  and  dogged  silence,  with 
a  gloomy  frown  on  his  knitted  brow;  he  now  rose  with  an 
oath, — 

"Part!  that  I  may  let  loose  on  the  world  a  new  traitor! 
Part!  when  you  have  seen  me  fresh  from  an  act  that,  once 
whispered,  gives  me  to  the  guillotine!  Part — never!  at  least 
alive!" 

"I  have  said  it,"  said  Morton,  folding  his  arms  calmly; 
"I  say  it  to  your  face,  though  I  might  part  from  you  in  secret. 
Frown  not  on  me,  man  of  blood!  I  am  fearless  as  yourself! 
In  another  minute,  I  am  gone." 

"Ah!  is  it  so?"  said  Gawtrey;  and  glancing  round  the 
room,  which  contained  two  doors,  the  one,  concealed  by  the 
draperies  of  a  bed,  communicating  with  the  stairs  by  which 
they  had  entered,  the  other  with  the  landing  of  the  principal 
and  common  [light:  he  turned  to  the  former  within  his  reach, 
which  he  locked,  and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and  then, 
throwing  across  the  latter  a  heavy  swing  bar,  which  fell  into 

socket  with  a  harsh  noise, — before  the  threshold  he  placed 
his  vast  bulk,  and  burst  into  his  loud,  fierce  laugh, — "Ho! 
ho!  slave  and  fool,  once  mine,  you  were  mine  body  and  soul 
for  ever!" 

Tempter,    I    defy    you!    stand    back!"     And,    firm   and 
dauntless,  Morton  laid  his  hand  on  the  giant's  vest. 

Gawtrey  seemed  more  astonished  than  enraged.  He 
looked  hard  at  his  daring  associate,  on  whose  lip  the  down 
was  yet  scarcely  dark.  "Boy,"  said  he,  "off!  do  not  rouse 
the  devil  in  me  again!     I  could  crush  you  with  a  hug." 

"My  sou!  supports  my  body,  and  I  am  armed,"  said  Mor- 
ton, laying  hand  on  his  cutla^>.  you  dare  not  harm 
me,  nor  I  you;  blood-stained  as  you  are,  you  gave  me  sh< 
and  bread;  but  accuse  me  not  that  I  will  save  my  soul  while 
it  is  yet  time! — Shall  my  mother  have  blessed  me  in  vain  upon 
her  death-bed'" 

Gawtrey  drew  back,  and  Morton,  by  a  sudden  impulse, 
grasped  his  hand. 

"Oh!  hear  me — hear  me!"  he  <  ried,  with  great  emotion. 
"Abandon  this  horrible  career;  you  have  been  decoyed  and 
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betrayed  to  it  by  one  who  can  deceive  or  terrify  you  no  more} 
Abandon  it,  and  I  will  never  desert  you.  For  her  sake — for 
your  Fanny's  sake — pause,  like  me,  before  the  gulf  swallow 
us.  Let  us  fly! — far  to  the  New  World — to  any  land  where 
our  thews  and  sinews,  our  stout  hands  and  hearts,  can  find 
an  honest  mart.  Men,  desperate  as  we  are,  have  yet  risen  by 
honest  means.  Take  her,  your  orphan,  with  us.  We  will 
work  for  her,  both  of  us.  Gawtrey!  hear  me.  It  is  not  my 
voice  that  speaks  to  you — it  is  your  good  angel's!" 

Gawtrey  fell  back  against  the  wall,  and  his  chest  heaved. 

"Morton,"  he  said,  with  choked  and  tremulous  accents, 
"go  now;  leave  me  to  my  fate!  I  have  sinned  against  you — ■ 
shamefully  sinned.  It  seemed  to  me  so  sweet  to  have  a  friend; 
— in  your  youth  and  character  of  mind  there  was  so  much 
about  which  the  tough  strings  of  my  heart  wound  themselves, 
that  I  could  not  bear  to  lose  you — to  suffer  you  to  know  me  for 
what  I  was.  I  blinded — I  deceived  you  as  to  my  past  deeds; 
that  was  base  in  me:  but  I  swore  to  my  own  heart  to  keep  you 
unexposed  to  every  danger,  and  free  from  every  vice  that 
darkened  my  own  path.  I  kept  that  oath  till  this  night,  when, 
seeing  that  you  began  to  recoil  from  me,  and  dreading  that 
you  should  desert  me. I  thought  to  bind  you  to  me  for  ever  by 
implicating  you  in  this  fellowship  of  crime.  I  am  punished, 
and  justly.  Go,  I  repeat — leave  me  to  the  fate  that  strides 
nearer  and  nearer  to  me  day  by  day.  You  are  a  boy  still — I 
am  no  longer  young.  Habit  is  a  second  nature.  Still — still 
i  could  repent — I  could  begin  life  again!  But  repose! — to 
look  back — to  remember — to  be  haunted  night  and  day  with 
deeds  that  shall  meet  me  bodily  and  face  to  face  on  the  last 
day " 

"Add  not  to  the  spectres!  Come — fly  this  night — this  hour!" 

Gawtrey  paused,  irresolute  and  wavering,  when  at  that 
moment  he  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  below.  He  started  as 
starts  the  boar  caught  in  his  lair — and  listened,  pale  and 
breathless. 

"Hush! — they  are  on  us! — they  come!"  as  he  whispered, 
the  key  without  turned  in  the  wards — the  door  shook.  "Soft! 
— the  bar  preserves  us  both — this  way."  And  the  coiner  crept 
to  the  door  of  the  private  stairs.  Fie  unlocked  and  opened 
it  cautiously.     A  man  sprang  through  the  aperture — 

"Yield! — you  are  my  prisoner!" 

"Never!"  cried  Gawtrey,  hurling  back  the  intruder,  and 
clapping-to  the  door,  though  other  and  stout  men  were  press- 
ing against  it  with  all  their  power. 
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"Ho!  bo!     Who  shall  open  the  tiger's  cage?" 
\t    both    doors    now   were   heard   the    sounds   of  voices. 
en  in  the  king's  n.v.iw,  or  i  -       I  no  mercy!" 

"Hist!"    said   Gawtrey.      "One  way  yet — the  window — 

the  rope. " 

Morton  opened  the  casement — Gawtrey  uncoiled  the  rope. 
The  dawn  was  breaking;  it  was  light  in  the  streets,  but  all 
seemed  quiet  without.  The  doors  reeled  and  shook  beneath 
the  pressure  of  the  pursuers.  Gawtrey  flung  the  rope  across 
the  street  to  the  opposite  parapet;  after  two  or  three  efforts, 
the  grappling-hook  caught  firm   hold— the   perilous  path  was 

made. 

"On! — quick! — loiter  not!"  whispered  Gawtrey:  "you  are 
active — it  seems  more  dangerous  than  it  is — cling  with  both 
hands — shut  vou  eyes.  When  on  the  other  side — you  see  the 
window  of  Birnie's  room, — enter  it — descend  the  stairs — let 
yourself  out,  and  you  are  safe." 

"Co  first;"  said  Morton,  in  the  same  tone:  "I  will  not 
leave  vou  now:  you  will  be  longer  getting  across  than  I  shall. 
I  will  keep  guard  till  you  are  over." 

"Hark!  hark! — are  you  mad?  } rou  keep  guard!  What  is 
your  Strength  to  mine?  Twenty  men  shall  not  move  that  door, 
while  my  weight  is  against  it.  Quick,  or  you  destroy  us  both! 
Besides,'  you  will  hold  the  rope  for  me,  it  may  not  be  strong 
enough  for  my  bulk  of  itself.  Stay! — stay  one  moment.  If 
vou  escape,  and  1  fall — Fanny — my  father,  he  will  take  care 
of  her, — vou  remember — thanks!  i'orgive  me  all!  Go;  that's 
right!" 

With  a  firm  pulse,  Morton  threw  himself  on  that  dreadful 
bridge;  it  swung  and  crackled  at  his  weight.  Shifting  his 
grasp  rapidly — holding  his  breath — with  set  teeth — with  closed 

- — he  moved  on — he  gained  the  parapet — he  stood  safe  on 
the  opposite  side.  And  now,  straining  his  eyes  across,  he  saw 
through  the  open  casement  into  the  chamber  he  had  just 
quitted.  Gawtrey  was  still  standing  against  the  door  to  the 
principal  staircase,  for  that  of  the  two  was  the  weakei  and  the 
iled.  Presently  the  explosion  of  a  firearm  was 
heard;  they  had  shot  through  the  panel.  Gawtrey  seen 
wounded,  for  he  staggered  forward,  and  uttered  a  fierce  cry; 
a  moment  more,  and   he   gained   the   window — he  the 

rope — he  hung  over  the  tremendous  depth!  Morton  knelt  by 
the  parapet,  holding  the  grappling-hook  in  its  place,  with  con- 
vulsive grasp,  and  fixing  his  eyes,  bloodshot  with  fear  and  sus- 
pense, on  the  huge  bulk  that  clung  for  life  to  that  slender  cord.1' 
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"Le  ro'L) .'  h  voila  r  cried  a  voice  from  the  opposite  siae. 
Morton  raised  his  gaze  fromGawtrey;  the  casement  was  dark- 
ened by  the  forms  of  the  pursuers — they  had  burst  into  the 
room — an  officer  sprung  upon  the  parapet,  and  Gawtrey,  now 
aware  of  his  danger,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  as  he  moved  on, 
glared  upon  the  foe.  The  policeman  deliberately  raised  his 
pistol — Gawtrey  arrested  himself — from  a  wound  in  his  side 
the  blood  trickled  slowly  and  darkly  down,  drop  by  drop, 
upon  the  stones  below;  even  the  officers  of  law  shuddered  as 
they  eyed  him — his  hair  bristling — his  cheek  white — his  lips 
drawn  convulsively  from  his  teeth,  and  his  eye  glaring  from 
beneath  the  frown  of  agony  and  menace  in  which  yet  spoke 
the  indomitable  power  and  fierceness  of  the  man.  His  look, 
so  fixed — so  intense — so  stern, awed  the  policeman;  his  hand 
trembled  as  he  fired,  and  the  ball  struck  the  parapet  an  inch 
below  the  spot  where  Morton  knelt.  An  indistinct,  wild, 
gurgling  sound — half-laugh,  half-yell — of  scorn  and  glee, 
broke  from  Gawtrey's  lips.  He  swung  himself  on — near — 
near — nearer — a  yard  from  the  parapet. 

"You  are  saved!"  cried  Morton;  when  at  that  momenta 
volley  burst  from  the  fatal  casement — the  smoke  rolled  over 
both  the  fugitives — a  groan,  or  rather  howl,  of  rage,  and 
despair,  and  agony,  appalled  even  the  hardiest  on  whose  ear 
it  came.  Morton  sprung  to  his  feet  and  looked  below.  He 
saw  on  the  rugged  stones,  far  down,  a  dark,  formless,  mo- 
tionless mass — the  strong  man  of  passion  and  levity — the 
giant  who  had  played  with  life  and  soul,  as  an  infant  with  the 
baubles  that  it  prizes  and  breaks — was  what  the  Caesar  and 
the  leper  alike  are,  when  the  clay  is  without  God's  breath, — 
what  glory,  genius,  power,  and  beauty,  would  be  for  ever  and 
for  ever,  if  there  were  no  God! 

"There  is  another!"  cried  the  voice  of  one  of  the  pursuers. 
"Fire!" 

"Poor  Gawtrey!"  muttered  Philp,  "I  will  fulfil  your  last 
wish;"  and  scarcely  conscious  of  the  bullet  that  whistled  by 
him,  he  disappeared  behind  the  parapet. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

**  Gently  moved 
By  the  soft  wind  of  whispering  silks." — Decker. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  while  Monsieur  Favart  and 
Mr.  Birnie  were  holding  commune  in  the  lane,  the  sounds  of 
festivity  were  heard  from  a  house  in  the  adjoining  street.  To 
that  house  we  are  now  summoned. 

At    Paris,  the  gaieties  of  balls,  or  a  are,  I   believe, 

very  rare  in  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  most 
frequent  in  London.  The  entertainment  now  given  was  in 
honor  of  a  christening;  the  lady  who  gave  it,  a  relation  of  the 
new-born. 

.Madame  de  Merville  was  a  young  widow;  even  before  her 
marriage  she  had  been  distinguished  in  literature;  she  had 
written  poems  of  more  than  common  excellence;  and  being 
handsome,  of  good  family,  and  large  fortune,  her  talents 
made  her  an  object  of  more  interest  than  they  might  otherwise 
have  done.  Her  poetry  showed  great  sensibility  and  tender- 
ness. If  poetry  be  any  index  to  the  heart,  you  would  have 
thought  her  one  to  love  truly  and  deeply.  Nevertheless, 
since  she  married — as  girls  in  France  do — not  to  please  her- 
self, but  her  parents,  she  made  a  mariagt  de  convenance. 
isieur  de  Merville  was  a  sober,  sensible  man,  past  middle 
age.  Not  being  fond  of  poetry,  and  by  no  means  coveting  a 
professional  author  for  his  wife,  he  had  during  their  union, 
which  lasted  four  years,  discouraged  his  wife's  liaison  with 
Apollo.  But  her  mind,  active  and  ardent,  did  not  the  les9 
prey  upon  itself.  At  the  age  of  four-and-twenty  she  became 
a  widow,  with  an  income  large  even  in  England  for  a  single 
woman,  and  at  Paris  constituting  no  ordinary  fortune.  Mad- 
ame de  Merville,  however,  though  a  person  of  elegant  taste, 
was  neither  ostentatious  nor  selfish;  she  had  no  children,  and 
she  lived  quietly  in  apartments,  handsome  indeed,  but  not 
more  than  adequate  to  the  small  establishment  which — where, 
as  on  the  Continent,  the  costly  convenience  of  an  entire 
house  is  not  usually  incurred — sufficed  for  her  retinue.  She 
devoted  at  least  half  her  income,  which  was  entirely  at  her 
own  disposal,  partly  to  the  aid  of  her  own  relations,  who  were 
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not  rich,  and  partly  to  the  encouragement  of  the  literature  she 
cultivated.  Although  she  shrunk  from  the  ordeal  of  publica- 
tion, her  poems  and  sketches  of  romance  were  read  to  her 
own  friends,  and  possessed  an  eloquence  seldom  accompanied 
with  so  much  modesty.  Thus,  her  reputation,  though  not 
blown  about  the  winds,  was  high  in  her  own  circle,  and  her 
position  in  fashion  and  in  fortune  made  her  looked  up  to  by 
her  relations  as  the  head  of  her  family;  they  regarded  her  as 
femme  suplrieure,  and  her  advice  with  them  was  equivalent  to 
a  command.  Eugenie  de  Merville  was  a  strange  mixture  of 
qualities  at  once  feminine  and  masculine.  On  the  one  hand, 
she  had  a  strong  will,  independent  views,  some  contempt  for 
the  world,  and  followed  her  own  inclinations  without  servility 
to  the  opinion  of  others;  on  the  other  hand,  she  was  suscep- 
tible, romantic,  of  a  sweet,  affectionate,  kind  disposition. 
Her  visit  to  M.  Love,  however  indiscreet,  was  not  less  in  ac- 
cordance with  her  character  than  her  charity  to  the  mechanic's 
wife;  masculine  and  careless  where  an  eccentric  thing  was  to 
be  done — curiosity  satisfied,  or  some  object  in  female  diplo- 
macy achieved — womanly,  delicate,  and  gentle,  the  instant 
her  benevolence  was  appealed  to  or  her  heart  touched.  She 
had  now  been  three  years  a  widow,  and  was  consequently  at 
the  age  of  twenty-seven.  Despite  the  tenderness  of  her 
poetry  and  her  character,  her  reputation  was  unblemished. 
She  had  never  been  in  love.  People  who  are  much  occupied 
do  not  fall  in  love  easily;  besides,  Madame  de  Merville  was  re- 
fining, exacting,  and  wished  to  find  heroes  where  she  only 
met  handsome  dandies  or  ugly  authors.  Moreover,  Eugenie 
was  both  a  vain  and  a  proud  person — vain  of  her  celebrity, 
and  proud  of  her  birth.  She  was  one,  whose  goodness  of 
heart  made  her  always  active  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
others.  She  was  not  only  generous  and  charitable,  but  will- 
ing to  serve  people  by  good  offices  as  well  as  money.  Every- 
body loved  her.  The  new-born  infant,  to  whose  addition  to 
the  Christian  community  the  fete  of  this  night  was  dedicated, 
was  the  pledge  of  an  union  which  Madame  de  Merville  had 
managed  to  effect  between  two  young  persons,  first-cousins 
to  each  other,  and  related  to  herself.  There  had  been  scruples 
of  parents  to  remove — money  matters  to  adjust — Eugenie  had 
smoothed  all.  The  husband  and  wife,  still  lovers,  looked  up 
to  her  as  the  author,  under  Heaven,  of  their  happiness. 

The  gala  of  that  night  had  been,  therefore,  of  a  nature 
more  than  usually  pleasurable,  and  the  mirth  did  not  sound 
hollow,  but  rang  from  the  heart.     Yet,  as  Eugenie  from  time 
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to  time  contemplated  the  young  couple,  whose  eyes  ever 
sought  each  other — so  fair,  so  tender,  and  so  joyous  as  they 

ned — a  melancholy  shadow  darkened  her  brow,  and  she 
sighed  involuntarily.  Once  the  young  wife,  Madame  d'An- 
ville,  approaching  her  timidly,  said, — 

"An!  my  sweet  cousin,  when  shall  we  see  you  as  happy 
as  ourselves?  There  is  such  happiness,"  she  added,  inno- 
cently and  with  a  blush,  "in  being  a  mother: — that  little  lite 
all  one's  own — it  is  something  to  think  of  every  hour!" 

"Perhaps,"  said  Eugenie,  smiling,  and  seeking  to  turn  the 
conversation  from  a  subject  that  touched  too  nearly  upon  feel- 

-  and  thoughts  her  pride  did  nut  wish  to  reveal, — "perhaps, 
it  is  you  then  who  have  made  our  cousin,  poor  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont,  so  determined  to  marry?  Pray,  be  more  cautious 
with  him.  How  difficult  I  have  found  it  to  prevent  his  bring- 
ing into  our  family  some  one  to  make  us  all  ridiculous!" 

'True,"  said  Madame  d'Anville,  laughing.  "But  then, 
the  Vicomte  is  so  poor  and  in  debt.  Ik-  would  fall  in  love, 
not  with  the  demoiselle  but  the  dower.  A  propos  of  that,  how 
cleverly  you  took  advantage  of  his  boastful  confession  to 
break  off  his  liaisons  with  that  bureau  de  mariage." 

'Acs;  I  congratulate  myself  on  that  manoeuvre.  I'n- 
pleasai.  was  to  go  to  such  a  place   (for,  of  course,   I 

could  not  send  for  Monsieur  Love  herei,  it  would  have  been 
still  more  unpleasant  to  have  received  such  a  Madame  de 
Vaudemont  as  our  cousin  would  have  presented  to  us.  Only 
think, — he  was  the  rival  of  an  Spicier!  I  heard  that  there  was 
some  curious  merit  to  the  farce  of  that  establishment; 

but  I  could  never  get  from  Vaudemont  the  particulars.  He 
was  ashamed  of  them,  I  fancy." 

"What  droll  professions  there  are  in  Paris!"  said  Madame 
d'Anville:  "as  if  people  could  not  marry  without  going  to  an 
office  for  a  spouse  as  we  go  for  a  servant!  And  so  the  estab- 
lishment is  broken  up?     And  you  never  again  saw  that  dark, 

[-looking  !>'>y  who  so  struck  your  fancy,  that  you  have 
taken  him  as  the  original  for  the  Murillo  sketch  of  the  youth 
in  that  (harming  tale  you  read  to  rs  the  other  evening.  Ah! 
cousin.  I  think  you  were  a  little  taken  with  him;  the  bureau  de 
mariage  had  its  allurements  for  yon  as  well  as  for  our  poor 
cousin!"  The  young  mother  said  this  laughingly  and  care- 
less 

"Pooh!"  returned  Madame  de  Merville,  laughing  also; 
but  a  slight  blush  broke  over  her  natural  paleness.  "But  a 
propvs  of  the  Vicomte.    You  knuw  how  cruelly  he  has  behaved 
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to  that  poor  boy  of  his  by  his  English  wife — never  seen  him 
since  he  was  an  infant — kept  him  at  some  school  in  England; 
and  all  because  his  vanity  does  not  like  the  world  to  know 
that  he  has  a  son  of  nineteen!  Well,  I  have  induced  him  to 
recall  this  poor  youth." 

"Indeed!  and  how?" 

"Why,"  said  Eugenie,  with  a  smile,  "he  wanted  a  loan, 
poor  man,  and  I  could  therefore  impose  conditions  by  way  of 
interest.  But  I  also  managed  to  conciliate  him  to  the  propo- 
sition, by  representing  that,  if  the  young  man  were  good-look- 
ing, he  might,  himself,  with  our  connexions,  &c,  form  an 
advantageous  marriage;  and  that  in  such  a  case,  if  the  father 
treated  him  now  justly  and  kindly,  he  would  naturally  par- 
take with  the  father  whatever  benefits  the  marriage  might 
confer." 

"Ah!  you  are  an  excellent  diplomatist,  Eugenie;  and  you 
turn  people's  heads  by  always  acting  from  your  heart.  Hush, 
here  comes  the  Vicomte!" 

"A  delightful  ball,"  said  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  ap- 
proaching the  hostess.  "Pray,  has  that  young  lady  yonder, 
in  the  pink  dress,  any  fortune?  She  is  pretty — eh? — you  ob- 
serve she  is  looking  at  me — I  mean  at  us!" 

"My  dear  cousin,  what  a  compliment  you  pay  to  marriage. 
You  have  had  two  wives,  and  you  are  ever  on  the  qui  vive  for 
a  third!" 

"What  would  you  have  me  do? — we  cannot  resist  the  over- 
tures of  your  bewitching  sex.     Hum — what  fortune  has  she?" 

"Not  a  sou  ;  besides,  she  is  engaged." 

"Oh!  now  I  look  at  her — she  is  not  pretty — not  at  all.  I 
made  a  mistake.  I  did  not  mean  her.  I  meant  the  young 
lady  in  blue." 

'  'Worse  and  worse — she  is  married  already.  Shall  I  pre- 
sent you?" 

"Ah,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,"  said  Madame  d'Anville, 
"have  you  found  out  a  new  bureau  de  jnariageV 

The  Vicomte  pretended  not  to  hear  that  question.  But, 
turning  to  Eugenie,  took  her  aside,  and  said  with  an  air  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  throw  a  great  deal  of  sorrow, — "You 
know,  my  dear  cousin,  that  to  oblige  you,  I  consented  to  send 
for  my  son,  though,  as  I  always  said,  it  is  very  unpleasant 
for  a  man  like  me  in  the  prime  of  life  to  hawk  about  a  great 
boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  People  soon  say,  'Old  Vaudemont 
and  young  Vaudemont.'  However,  a  father's  feelings  are 
never  appealed  to  in  vain."     ^Here  the  Vicomte  put  his  hand- 
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kerchief  to  his  eyes,  and  after  a  pause,  continued,  — "I  sent 
for  him, — I  even  went  to  your  old  bonne,  Madame  Dufour,  to 
make  a  bargain  for  her  lodgings,  and  this  day,  guess  my  grief, 
I  received  a  letter  sealed  with  black.  My  son  is  dead! — a 
sudden  fever — it  is  shocking!" 

"Horrible!  dead! — your  own  son,  whom  you  hardly  ever 
saw — never  since  he  was  an  infant!" 

"Yes,  that  softens  the  blow  very  much.  And  now  you 
see  /  must  marry.  If  the  boy  had  been  good-looking,  and 
like  me,  and  so  forth,  why,  as  you  observed,  he  might  have 
made  a  good  match,  and  allowed  me  a  certain  sum,  or  we 
could  have  all  lived  together." 

And  your  son  is  dead,  and  you  come  to  a  ball!" 

"  J,-  suis  philosopher  said  the  Vicomte,  shrugging  his 
shoulders.  "And,  as  you  say,  I  never  saw  him.  It  saves  me 
seven  hundred  francs  a-year.  Don't  say  a  word  to  any  one 
— I  sha'n't  give  out  that  he  is  dead,  poor  fellow!  Pray  be 
discreet:  you  see  there  are  some  ill-natured  people  who  might 
think  it  odd  I  do  not  shut  myself  up.  I  can  wait  till  Paris  is 
quite  empty.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  lose  any  opportunity  at 
present,  for  now,  you  see,  I  must  marry!"  And  the  phi/o- 
sophe  sauntered  away. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

GlHOMAR. 

"  Those  devotions  I  am  to  pay 
Are  written  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book.  " 

Enter  RiTtUO. 
"  I  am  pursued — all  the  ports  are  stopped,  too, 
Not  any  hope  to  escape — behind,  bifore  me, 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset." 

— Bealmont  and  Fletcher  :    The  Custom  of  the  Country. 

The  party  were  just  gone — it  was  already  the  peep  of  day 
— the  wheels  of  the  last  carriage  had  died  in  the  distance. 

Madame  de  Merville  had  dismissed  her  woman,  and  was 
seated  in  her  room  leaning  her  head  musingly  on  her  hand. 

Beside  her  was  the  table  that  held  hef  MSS.  and  a  few 
books,  amidst  which  were  scattered  vases  of  flowers.  On  a 
pedestal  beneath  the  window  was  placed  a  marble  bust  of 
Dante.  Through  the  open  doors  were  seen  in  perspective 
the  room  just  deserted  by  her  guests — the  lights  still  burned 
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in  the  chandeliers  and  girandoles,  contending  with  the  day- 
light that  came  through  the  half-closed  curtains.  The  person 
of  the  inmate  was  in  harmony  with  the  apartment.  It  was 
characterised  by  a  certain  grace  which,  for  want  of  a  better 
epithet,  writers  are  prone  to  call  classical  or  antique.  Her 
complexion,  seeming  paler  than  usual  by  that  light,  was  yet 
soft  and  delicate — the  features  well  cut,  but  small  and  wo- 
manly. About  the  face  there  was  that  rarest  of  all  charms, 
the  combination  of  intellect  with  sweetness — the  eyes,  of  a 
dark  blue,  were  thoughtful,  perhaps  melancholy,  in  their  ex- 
pression; but  the  long  dark  lashes,  and  the  shape  of  the  eyes, 
themselves  more  long  than  full,  gave  to  their  intelligence  a 
softness  approaching  to  languor,  increased,  perhaps,  by  that 
slight  shadow  round  and  below  the  orbs  which  is  common 
with  those  who  have  tasked  too  much  either  the  mind  or  the 
heart.  The  contour  of  the  face,  without  being  sharp  or  angu- 
lar, had  yet  lost  a  little  of  the  roundness  of  earlier  youth;  and 
the  hand  on  which  she  leaned  was,  perhaps,  even  too  white, 
too  delicate,  for  the  beauty  which  belongs  to  health;  but  the 
throat  and  bust  were  of  exquisite  symmetry. 

"I  am  not  happy,"  murmured  Eugenie  to  herself;,  "yet  I 
scarce  know  why.  Is  it  really  as  we  women  of  romance 
have  said  till  the  saying  is  worn  threadbare,  that  the  destiny 
of  women  is  not  fame  but  love?  Strange,  then,  that  while  I 
have  so  often  pictured  what  love  should  be,  I  have  never  felt 
it.  And  now — and  now,"  she  continued,  half  rising,  and 
with  a  natural  pang, — "now  I  am  no  longer  in  my  first  youth. 
If  I  loved,  should  I  be  loved  again?  How  happy  that  young 
pair  seemed — they  are  never  alone!" 

At  this  moment,  at  a  distance,  was  heard  the  report  of 
fire-arms — again!  Eugenie  started,  and  called  to  her  servant, 
who,  with  one  of  the  waiters  hired  for  the  night,  was  engaged 
in  removing,  and  nibbling  as  he  removed,  the  remains  of  the 
feast.  "What  is  that,  at  this  hour? — open  the  window  and 
look  out!" 

"I  can  see  nothing,  madame." 

"Again — that  is  the  third  time.  Go  into  the  street  and 
look — some  one  must  be  in  danger." 

The  servant  and  the  waiter,  both  curious,  and  not  willing 
to  part  company,  ran  down  the  stairs,  and  thence  into  the 
street. 

Meanwhile  Morton,  after  vainly  attempting  Birnie's  win- 
dow, which  the  traitor  had  previously  locked  and  barred 
against  the  escape  of  his  intended  victim,  crept  rapidly  along 
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the  roof,  screened  by  the  parapet  not  only  from  the  shot  but 
the  sight  of  the  foe.  But  just  as  he  gained  the  point  at  which 
the  lane  made  an  angle  with  the  bread  street  it  adjoined,  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  parapet,  and  perceived  that  one  of  the 
officers  hail  ventured  himself  to  the  fearful  bridge:  he  was 
pursued  —  detection  and  capture  seemed  inevitable.  He 
paused  and  breathed  hard.  Het  once  the  heir  to  such  for- 
tunes, the  darling  of  such  affections! — he,  the  hunted  accom- 
plice of  a  gang  of  miscreants!  That  was  the  thought  that 
paralyzed — the  disgrace,  not  the  danger.  But  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  pursuer — he  hastened  on — he  turned  the  angle 
— he  heard  a  shout  behind  from  the  opposite  side — the  officer 
had  passed  the  bridge:  "it  is  but  one  man  as  yet,"  thought 
he,  and  his  nostrils  dilated  and  his  hands  clenched  as  he 
glided  on,  glancing  at  each  casement  as  he  passed. 

Now  as  youth  and  vigor  thus  struggled  against  I. aw  for 
Life,  near  at  hand  Death  was  busy  with  toil  and  disease. 

In  a  miserable  grabaty  or  garret,  a  mechanic,  yet  young, 
and  stricken  by  a  lingering  malady  contracted  by  the  labor  of 
his  occupation,  was  slowly  passing  from  that  world  which 
frowned  on  his  cradle,  and  relaxed  not  the  gloom  of  its  asp  1  t 
to  comfort  his  bed  of  I  >eath.  Now  this  man  had  married  for 
love,  and  his  wife  had  loved  him;  and  it  was  the  cares  of  that 
early  marriage  which  had  consumed  him  to  the  bone.  But 
extreme  want,  if  long  continued,  eats  up  love  when  it  has 
nothing  else  to  eat.  And  when  people  are  very  long  dying, 
the  people  they  fret  and  trouble,  begin  to  think  of  that  too 
often  hypocritical  prettiness  of  phrase  called  "a  happy  re- 
lease."' So  the  worn-out  and  half-famished  wife  did  not  care 
three  straws  for  the  dying  husband  whom  a  year  or  two  --he 
had  vowed  to  love  and  cherish  in  sickness  and  in  health. 
But  still  she  s<  .  for   she   moaned,  and   pined,  and 

',  as  the  man's  breath  grew  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  \h,  Jean!"  said  she.  sobbing,  "what  will  become  of  me, 
a  poor  lone  widow,  with  nobody  to  work  lor  my  bread?"  And 
with  that  thought    she  took  on  worse  than  before. 

"I  am  stifling,"  said  the  dying  man,  rolling  round  his 
ghastly  eyes.  "How  hot  it  is!  Open  the  window;  I  should 
like  to  see  the  light — day-light  once  more." 

' Mon  Dicu!  what  whims  he  has,  poor  man!"  muttered 
the  woman,  without  stirring. 

The  poor  wretch  put  out  his  skeleton  hand,  and  clutched 
his  wife's  arm. 

"I  shan't  trouble  you  long,  Marie!     Air — air!" 
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"Jean,  you  will  make  yourself  worse — besides,  I  shall  catch 
my  death  of  cold.  I  have  scarce  a  rag  on,  but  I  will  just  open 
the  door." 

"Pardon  me,"  groaned  the  sufferer;  "leave  me,  then." 

Poor  fellow!  perhaps  at  that  moment  the  thought  of  un- 
kindness  was  sharper  than  the  sharp  cough  which  brought 
blood  at  every  paroxysm.  He  did  not  like  her  so  near  him, 
but  he  did  not  blame  her.     Again,  I  say — poor  fellow! 

The  woman  opened  the  door,  went  to  the  other  side  of  the 
room,  and  sat  down  on  an  old  box,  and  began  darning  an  old 
neck-handkerchief.  The  silence  was  soon  broken  by  the 
moans  of  the  fast-dying  man,  and  again  he  muttered,  as  he 
tossed  to  and  fro,  with  baked  white  lips — 

"  Je  m  Jtouffe  !— Air!" 

There  was  no  resisting  that  prayer,  it  seemed  so  like  the 
last.  The  wife  laid  down  the  needle,  put  the  handkerchief 
round  her  throat,  and  opened  the  window. 

"Do  you  feel  easier  now?" 

"Bless  you,  Marie — yes;  that's  good — good.  It  puts  me 
in  mind  of  old  days,  that  breath  of  air,  before  we  came  to 
Paris.      I  wish  I  could  work  for  you  now,  Marie." 

"Jean!  my  poor  Jean!"  said  the  woman,  and  the  words 
and  the  voice  took  back  her  hardening  heart  to  the  fresh  fields 
and  tender  thoughts  of  the  past  time.  And  she  walked  up  to 
the  bed,  and  he  leaned  his  temples,  damp  with  livid  dews,  upon 
her  breast. 

"I  have  been  a  sad  burden  to  you,  Marie:  we  should  not 
have  married  so  soon;  but  I  thought  I  was  stronger.  Don't 
cry;  we  have  no  little  ones,  thank  God.  It  will  be  much  bet- 
ter for  you  when  I  am  gone." 

And'  so,  word  after  word  gasped  out, — he  stooped  suddenly 
and  seemed  to  fall  asleep. 

The  wife  then  attempted  gently  to  lay  him  once  more  on  his 
pillow — the  head  fell  back  heavily — the  jaw  had  dropped — 
the  teeth  were  set — the  eyes  were  open  and  like  stone — the 
truth  broke  on  her! — 

"Jean — Jean!  My  God,  he  is  dead!  and  I  was  unkind  to 
him  at  the  last!"  With  these  words  she  fell  upon  the  corpse, 
happily  herself  insensible. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  human  face  peered  in  at  the  win. 
dow.  Through  that  aperture,  after  a  moment's  pause,  a  young 
man  leaped  lightly  into  the  room.  He  looked  round  with  a 
hurried  glance,  but  scarcely  noticed  the  forms  stretched  on 
the  pallet.     It  was  enough  for  him  that  they  seemed  to  sleep, 
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and  saw  him  not.  He  stole  across  the  room,  the  donr  of 
which  Marie  had  left  open,  and  descended  the  stairs.  He 
had  almost  gained  the  court-yard  into  which  the  stairs  con- 
ducted, when  he  heard  voices  below  by  the  porter's  lodge. 

"The  police  have  discovered  a  gang  of  coiners!" 

"Coiners!" 
'Yes,  one  has  been  shot  dead!      I   have  seen    his  body  in 
the  kennel:  another  has  lied  along  the  roofs — a  desperate  fel- 
low!    We  were  to  watch  for  "him.     Let  us  go  up-stairs  and 
on  the  roof  and  look  out." 

By  the  hum  of  approval  that  followed  this  proposition, 
Morton  judged  rightly  that  it  had  been  addressed  to  several 
persons  whom  curiosity  and  the  explosion  of  the  pistols  had 
drawn  from  their  beds,  and  who  were  grouped  round  the  por- 
ter's lodge.  What  was  to  be  done? — to  advance  was  impos- 
sible: was  there  yet  time  to  retreat? — it  was  at  least  the  only 
course  left  him;  he  sprang  back  up  the  stairs;  he  had  just 
gained  the  first  flight  when  he  heard  steps  descending;  then, 
suddenly,  it  Hashed  across  him  that  he  had  left  open  the  win- 
dow above — that,  doubtless,  by  that  imprudent  oversight  the 
er  in  pursuit  had  detected  a  clue  to  the  path  he  had  taken. 
What  was  to  be  done? — die  as  Gawtrey  had  done! — death 
rather  than  the  "alleys.  As  he  thus  resolved,  he  saw  to  the 
right  the  open  door  of  an  apartment  in  which  lights  stiil  glim- 
mered in  their  sockets.  It  seemed  deserted — he  entered  boldly 
and  at  once,  closing  the  door  after  him.  Wines  and  viands 
still  left  on  the  tablet;  gilded  mirrors,  reflecting  the  stern  face 
of  the  solitary  intruder;  here  and  there  an  artificial  flower;  a 
knot  of  riband  on  the  floor;  all  betokened  the  gaieties  and 
graces  of  luxurious  life — the  dance,  the  revel,  the  feast — all 

i  in  one  apartment! — above,  in  the  same  house,  the  pallet 
— the  corpse — the  widow — famine  and  woe!  Such  is  a  great 
city!  such,  above  all,  i^  Paris!  where,  under  the  same  roof, 
are   gathered  such   antagonist  varieties  of  the  social  state! 

thing  strange  in  this;  it  is  strange  and  sad.  that  so  little 
do  people  thus  neighbors  know  of  each  other,  that  the 
owner  of  those  rooms  had  a  heart  soft  to  every  distress,  but 
she  did  not  know  the  distn  se  at  hand.     The  music 

that  had  charmed  her  guests  had  mounted  gaily  to  the  vexed 
ears  of  agony  and  hunger.  Morton  passed  the  first  room — 
a  second — he  came  to  a  third,  and  Kugenie  de  Merville.  look- 
ing  up  at  that  instant,  saw  before  her  an  apparition  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  the  boldest.  His  head  was  uncovered— his 
dark  hair  shadowed  in  wild  and  disorderly  profusion  the  pale 

'7 
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face,  and  features,  beautiful  indeed,  but  at  that  moment  of 
the  beauty  which  an  artist  would  impart  to  a  young  gladiator 
- — stamped  with  defiance,  menace,  and  despair.  The  dis- 
ordered garb — the  fierce  aspect — the  dark  eyes,  that  literally 
shone  through  the  shadows  of  the  room — all  conspired  to  in- 
crease the  terror  of  so  abrupt  a  presence. 

"What  are  you? — What  do  you  seek  here?"  said  she,  fal- 
teringly,  placing  her  hand  on  the  bell  as  she  spoke. 

Upon  that  soft  hand  Morton  laid  his  own. 

"I  seek  my  life!  I  am  pursued!  I  am  at  your  mercy!  I 
am  innocent!     Can  you  save  me?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  outer  room  beyond  was  heard 
to  open,  and  steps  and  voices  were  at  hand. 

"Ah!"  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  as  he  recognised  her  face. 
"And  is  it  to  you  that  I  have  fled?" 

Eugenie  also  recognised  the  stranger;  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  their  relative  positions — the  suppliant,  the  protectress 
— that  excited  both  her  imagination  and  her  pity.  A  slight 
color  mantled  to  her  cheeks — her  look  was  gentle  and  com- 
passionate. 

"Poor  boy!  so  young!"  she  said.     "Hush!" 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his,  retired  a  few  steps,  lifted 
a  curtain  drawn  across  a  recess — and  pointed  to  an  alcove  that 
contained  one  of  those  sofa-beds  common  in  French  houses, 
added  in  a  whisper, — 

"Enter — you  are  saved!" 

Morton  obeyed,  and  Eugenie  replaced  the  curtain. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

GuroMAR. 

*'  Speak  !    What  are  you  r  " 

RlTlLIO. 

"  Gracious  woman,  hear  me.     I  am  a  stranger  ; 
And  in  that  I  answer  all  your  demands." 

—  Custom  of  the  Country. 

Eug&NIE  replaced  the  curtain.  And  scarcely  had  she  done 
so,  ere  the  steps  in  the  outer  room  entered  the  chamber  where 
she  stood.  Her  servant  was  accompanied  by  two  officers  of 
the  police. 

"Pardon,  madame,"  said  one  of  the  latter;   "but  we  are 
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in  pursuit  of  a  criminal.  We  think  he  must  have  entered  this 
house  through  a  window  above  while  your  servant  was  in  the 
street.     Permit  us  to  search5" 

"Without  doubt,"  answered  Eugenie,  seating  herself.  "If 
he  has  entered,  look  in  the  other  apartments.  I  have  not 
quitted  this  room." 

"You  ar<  right      Accept  our  apologies." 

And  the  officers  turned  back  to  examine  every  corner  where 
the  fugitive  was  not.  For  in  that,  the  scouts  of  Justice  re- 
sembled their  mistress:  when  does  man's  justice  look  to  the 
right  place? 

The  servant  lingered  to  repeat  the  tale  he  had  heard — the 
sight  he  had  seen.  When,  at  that  instant,  he  saw  the  curtain 
of  the  alcove  slightly  stirred.  He  uttered  an  exclamation — 
sprung  to  the  bed — his  hand  touched  the  curtain — Eugenie 
seized  his  arm.  She  did  not  speak:  but  as  he  turned  his  eyes 
to  her,  astonished,  he  saw  that  she  trembled,  and  that  her 
cheek  was  as  white  as  marble. 

"Madame,"  he  said,  hesitatingly,  "there  is  some  one  hid 
in  the  rece^ 

"There  is!     Be  silent!" 

A  bus]  •   ion  flashed  .  the  servant's  mind.     The  pure, 

the  proud,  the  immaculate  Eugenie! 

'There  is! — and  in  madame's  chamber!"  he  faltered  un- 
consciously. 

Eugenie's  quick  apprehensions  seized  the  foul  thought. 
Her  eyes  flashed — her  cheek  crimsoned.  But  her  lofty  and 
generous  nature  conquered  even  the  indignant  and  scornful 
burst  that  rushed  to  her  lips.  The  truth! — could  she  trust  the 
man"  A  doubt — and  the  charge  of  the  human  life  rendered 
to  her  might  be  betrayed.  Her  color  fell — tears  gushed  to 
her  ey 

"I  have  been  kind  to  you,  Francois.      Not  a  won1 

"Madame  confides  in  me — it  is  enough,"  said  the  French- 
man, bowing,  with  a  slight  smile  on  his  lips;  and  he  drew 
back  re-  illy. 

One  of  the  police-officers  re-entered. 

"We  have  done,  madame,  he  is  not  here.  Aha!  that  cur- 
tain!" 

"It  is  madame's  bed,"  said  Francois.  "But  I  have  looked 
behind." 

"I  am  most  sorry  to  have  disarranged  you,"  said  the 
liceman,  satisfied  with  the   answer;  "but  we  shall   have  him 
yet."     And  he  retired. 
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The  last  footsteps  died  away,  the  last  door  of  the  apart- 
ments closed  behind  the  officers,  and  Eugenie  and  her  servant 
stood  alone  gazing  on  each  other. 

'You  may  retire,"  said  she,  at  last;  and  taking  her  purse 
from  the  table,  she  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

The  man  took  it,  with  a  significant  look. 

"Madame  may  depend  on  my  discretion." 

Eugenie  was  alone  again.  Those  words  rang  in  her  ear,— 
Eugenie  de  Merville  dependent  on  the  discretion  of  her  lackey! 
She  sunk  into  her  chair,  and,  her  excitement  succeeded  by 
exhaustion,  leaned  her  face  on  her  hands,  and  burst  into  tears. 
She  was  aroused  by  a  low  voice;  she  looked  up,  and  the  young 
man  was  kneeling  at  her  feet. 

"Go — go"  she  said:  "1  have  done  for  you  all  I  can.  You 
heard — you  heard — my  own  hireling,  too!  At  the  hazard  of 
my  own  good  name  you  are  saved.     Go!" 

"Of  your  good  name!" — for  Eugenie  forgot  that  it  was 
looks,  not  words,  that  had  so  wrung  her  pride — "Your  good 
name,"  he  repeated:  and  glancing  round  the  room — the  toi- 
lette, the  curtain,  the  recess  he  had  quitted — all  that  bespoke 
that  chastest  sanctuary  of  a  chaste  woman,  which  for  a  stranger 
to  enter  is,  as  it  were,  to  profane — her  meaning  broke  on  him. 
"Your  good  name! — your  hireling!  No,  madame — no!". And 
as  he  spoke,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "Not  for  me,  that  sacrifice! 
Your  humanity  shall  not  cost  you  so  dear.  Ho,  there!  I  am 
the  man  you  seek."     And  he  strode  to  the  door. 

Eugenie  was  penetrated  with  the  answer.  She  sprung  to 
him — she  grasped  his  garments. 

"Hush!  hush! — for  mercy's  sake!  What  would  you  do? 
Think  you  I  could  ever  be  happy  again,  if  the  confidence  you 
placed  in  me  were  betrayed?  Be  calm — be  still.  I  knew  not 
what  I  said.  It  will  be  easy  to  undeceive  the  man — later — 
when  you  are  saved.     And  you  are  innocent, — are  you  not?" 

"Oh,  madam,"  said  Morton,  "from  my  soul,  I  say  it,  I 
am  innocent — not  of  poverty — wretchedness — error — shame; 
I  am  innocent  of  crime.  May  heaven  bless  you!"  And  as  he 
reverently  kissed  the  hand  laid  on  his  arm,  there  was  some- 
thing in  his  voice  so  touching,  in  his  manner  something  so 
above  his  fortunes,  that  Eugenie  was  lost  in  her  feelings  of 
compassion,  surprise,  and  something,  it  might  be,  of  admira- 
tion in  her  wonder. 

"And,  oh!"  he  said,  passionately,  gazing  on  her  with  his 
dark,  brilliant  eyes,  liquid  with  emotion,  "you  have  made  my 
life  sweet  in  saving  it.     You — you — of  whom,  ever  since  the 
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first  time,  almost  the  sole  time,  I  beheld  you— I  have  so  often 
mused  and  dreamed.  Henceforth,  whatever  befall  me,  there 
Will  be  some  recollections  that  will — that " 

He  Stopped  short,  for  his  heart  was  too  full  for  words;  and 
the  silence  said  more  to  Eugenie  than  if  all  the  eloquence  of 
Rousseau  had  glowed  upon  Ins  tongue. 

"And  who,  and  what  are  you?"  she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"An  exile — an  orphan — an  outcast!  1  have  no  name! 
Farewell!" 

'No — stay  yet — the  danger  is  not  past.  Wait  till  my  ser- 
vant is  gone  to  rest;  I  hear  him  yet.  Sit  down — sit  down. 
And  whither  would  you  go?" 

"I  know  not." 

"Have  vou  no  friends?" 

"None." 

"No  home?" 

"None." 

"And  the  police  of  Paris  so  vigilant!"  cried  Eugenie, 
wringing  her  hands.  "What  is  to  be  done?  I  shall  have 
saved  you  in  vain — you  will  be  discovered!  Of  what  do  they 
charge  you?     Not  robbery — not " 

And  she,  too,  stopped  short,  for  she  did  not  dare  to  breathe 
the  black  word— "  Murder!" 

"I  know  not,"  said  Morton,  putting  his  hand  to  his  fore- 
head.— "except  of  being  friends  with  the  only  man  who  be- 
friended me — and  they  have  killed  him!" 

"Another  time  you  shall  tell  me  all." 

"Another  time!"  he  exclaimed,  eagerly — "shall  I  see  you 
again?" 

Eugenie  blushed  beneath  the  gaze  and  the  voice  of  joy. 
3,"  she  said;  '"yes.     but  1   must  reflect      B         m — 
be  silent.     Ah! — a  happy  thought!" 

She  sat  down,  wrote  a  hasty  line,  sealed,  and  gave  it  to 
.Morton. 

ke  this  note,  as  addressed,  to  Madame  Dufour;  it  will 
prov  1  with  a  safe  lodging.      She  is  a  person    I   can  de- 

pend on — an  old  servant  who  lived  with  my  mother,  and  to 
whom  I  have  given  a  small  pension.  She  has  a  lodging — it 
is  lately  vacant — I  promised  t,,  procure  her  a  tenant, — go — 
say  nothing  of  what  has  passed.  1  will  see  her,  and  arrange 
all.  Wait! — hark! — all  is  still!  I  will  go  first  and  see  that  no 
One  watches  you.  Stop,"  and  she  threw  open  the  window, 
and  looked  into  the  court.)  "The  porter's  door  is  open — that 
is  fortunate!     Hurrv  on,  and  Clod  be  with  vou!" 
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In  a  few  minutes  Morton  was  in  the  streets.  It  was  still 
early — the  thoroughfares  deserted — none  of  the  shops  yet  open. 
The  address  on  the  note  was  to  a  street  at  some  distance,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  He  passed  along  the  same  Quai 
which  he  had  trodden  but  a  few  hours  since — he  passed  the 
same  splendid  bridge  on  which  he  had  stood  despairing,  to 
quit  it  revived — he  gained  the  Rue  Faubourg  St.  Honore.  A 
young  man  in  a  cabriolet,  on  whose  fair  cheek  burned  the 
hectic  of  late  vigils  and  lavish  dissipation,  was  rolling  leisurely 
home  from  the  gaming-house,  at  which  he  had  been  more 
than  usually  fortunate — his  pockets  were  laden  with  notes  and 
gold.  He  bent  forwards  as  Morton  passed  him.  Philip,  ab- 
sorbed in  his  reverie,  perceived  him  not,  and  continued  his 
way.  The  gentleman  turned  down  one  of  the  streets  to  the 
left,  stopped,  and  called  to  the  servant  dozing  behind  his 
cabriolet.  "Follow  that  passenger!  quietly — see  where  he 
lodges;  be  sure  to  find  out  and  let  me  know.  I  shall  go  home 
without  you."     With  that  he  drove  on. 

Philip,  unconscious  of  the  espionage,  arrived  at  a  small 
house  in  a  quiet  but  respectable  street,  and  rang  the  bell  seve- 
ral times  before  at  last  he  was  admitted  by  Madame  Dufour 
herself,  in  her  night-cap.  The  old  woman  looked  askant  and 
alarmed  at  the  unexpected  apparition.  But  the  note  at  once 
seemed  to  satisfy  her.  She  conducted  him  to  an  apartment 
on  the  first  floor,  small,  but  neatly  and  even  elegantly  fur- 
nished, consisting  of  a  sitting-room  and  a  bed-chamber,  and 
said,  quietly, — 

"Will  they  suit  monsieur?" 

To  monsieur  they  seemed  a  palace.    Morton  nodded  assent. 

"And  will  monsieur  sleep  for  a  short  time?" 

"Yes." 

'The  bed  is  well-aired.  The  rooms  have  only  been  vacant 
three  days  since.  Can  I  get  you  anything  till  your  luggage 
arrives?" 

"No." 

The  woman  left  him.  He  threw  off  his  clothes — flung 
himself  on  the  bed — and  did  not  wake  till  noon. 

When  his  eyes  unclosed — when  they  rested  on  that  calm 
chamber,  with  its  air  of  health,  and  cleanliness,  and  comfort, 
it  was  long  before  he  could  convince  himself  that  he  was  yet 
awake.  He  missed  the  loud,  deep  voice  of  Gawtrey — the 
smoke  of  the  dead  man's  meerschaum — the  gloomy  garret — 
the  distained  walls — the  stealthy  whisper  of  the  loathed  Birnie; 
slowly  the   life   led  and   the   life  gone  within  the  la6t  twelve 
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hours  grew  upon  his  struggling  memory.  He  groaned,  and 
turned  uneasily  round,  when  the  door  slightly  opened,  and 
he  sprang  up  fiercely — 

"Who  is  there?" 

"It  is  only  1.  sir,"  answered  Madame  Dufour.  "I  have 
been  in  three  times  to  see  if  you  were  stirring.  There  is  a 
letter  I  believe  for  j  r;  though  there  is  no  name  to  it," 

and  she  laid  the  letter  on  the  chair  beside  him.  I)id  it  come 
from  her — the  saving  angel?      He  seized  it.     The  cover  was 

.k;  it  was  sealed  with  a  small  device,  as  of  a  ring  seal. 
He  tore  it  open,  and  found  four  billets  de  bam] it e  for  1000  francs 
each, — a  sum  equivalent  in  our  money  to  about  160/. 

"Who  sent  this,  the — the  lady  from  whom  I  brought  the 
note?" 

"  Madame  de  Merville?  certainly  not,  sir, "  said  Madame 
Dufour,  who.  with  the  privilege  of  age,  was  now  unscrupu- 
lously filling  the  water- jugs  and  settling  the  toilette-table. 
"A  young  man  called  about  two  hours  after  you  had  gone  to 
bed;  and  describing  you,  inquired  if  you  lodged  here,  and 
what  your  name  was.  1  said  you  had  just  arrived,  and  that 
I  did  not  yet  know  your  name.  So  he  went  away,  and  came 
again  half-an-hour  afterwards  with  this  letter,  which  he 
charged  me  to  deliver  to  you  safely." 

"A  young  man — a  gentleman?" 

>,  sir;  he  seemed  a  smart,  but  common  sort  of  lad." 
1  r  the  unsophisticated  Madame  Dufour  did  not  discover  in 
the  plain  black  frock  and  drab  gaiters  of  the  bearer  of  that 
letter  the  simple  livery  of  an  English  gentleman's  groom. 

Whom  could  it  come  from,  if  not  from  Madame  de  Mer- 
ville? Perhaps  one  of  ( lav.  trey's  late  friend.  A  suspicion  of 
Arthur  Beaufort  1  him,  but  he  indignantly  dismissed  it. 

Men  are  seldom  credulous  of  what  they  are  willing  to  believe' 
What  kindness  had  the  ]'•■  luforts  hitherto  shown  him? — Left 
his  mother  to  perish  broken-hearted — stolen  from  him  his 
brother,  and  steeled,  in  that  brother,  the  only  heart  wherein 
he  had  a  right  to  look  for  gratitude  and  love!      No,  it  must  be 

lame  de  Merville.  He  dismissed  Madame  Dufour  for  pen 
and  paper — rose — wrote  a  letter  to  Eugenie — grateful,  but 
proud,  and  enclosed  the  notes.  He  then  summoned  Madame 
Dufour,  and  sent  her  with  his  despatch. 

"Ah,  madame,"  said  thi  .////  bonne,  when  she  found 

self  in  Eugenie's  presence.  "The  poor  lad!  how  hand- 
some he  is,  and  how  shameful  in  the  Vicomte  to  let  him  wear 
such  clothes!" 
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"The  Vicomte!" 

"Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  you  must  not  deny  it.  You  told 
me,  in  your  note,  to  ask  him  no  questions,  but  I  guessed  at 
once.  The  Vicomte  told  me  himself  that  he  should  have  the 
young  gentleman  over  in  a  few  days.  You  need  not  be 
ashamed  of  him.  You  will  see  what  a  difference  clothes  will 
make  in  his  appearance;  and  I  have  taken  it  on  myself  to 
order  a  tailor  to  go  to  him.     The  Vicomte  must  pay  me." 

' '  Not  a  word  to  the  Vicomte  as  yet.  We  will  surprise  him, " 
said  Eugenie,  laughing. 

Madame  de  Merville  had  been  all  that  morning  trying  to 
invent  some  story  to  account  for  her  interest  in  the  lodger, 
and  now  how  Fortune  favored  her! 

"But  is  that  a  letter  for  me?" 

"And  I  had  almost  forgot  it,"  said  Madame  Dufour,  as 
she  extended  the  letter. 

Whatever  there  had  hitherto  been  in  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Morton,  that  had  roused  the  interest  and  ex- 
cited the  romance  of  Eugenie  de  Merville,  her  fancy  was  yet 
more  attracted  by  the  tone  of  the  letter  she  now  read.  For 
though  Morton,  more  accustomed  to  speak  than  to  write 
French,  expressed  himself  with  less  precision,  and  a  less  eu- 
phuistic  selection  of  phrase,  than  the  authors  and  e'tegans  who 
formed  her  usual  correspondents;  there  was  an  innate  and 
rough  nobleness — a  strong  and  profound  feeling  in  every  line 
of  his  letter,  which  increased  her  surprise  and  admiration. 

"All  that  surrounds  him — all  that  belongs  to  him,  isstrange- 
ness  and  mystery!"  murmured  she;  and  she  sat  down  to  reply. 

When  Madame  Dufour  departed  with  that  letter,  Eugenie 
remained  silent  and  thoughtful  for  more  than  an  hour.  Mor- 
ton's letter  before  her;  and  sweet,  in  their  indistinctiveness, 
were  the  recollections  and  the  images  that  crowded  on  her 
mind. 

Morton,  satisfied  by  the  earnest  and  solemn  assurances  of 
Eugenie  that  she  was  not  the  unknown  doner  of  the  sum  she 
reinclosed,  after  puzzling  himself  in  vain  to  form  any  new 
conjectures  as  to  the  quarter  whence  it  came,  felt  that  under 
his  present  circumstances  it  would  be  an  absurd  Quixotism  to 
refuse  to  apply  what  the  very  Providence  to  whom  he  had  anew 
consigned  himself  seemed  to  have  sent  to  his  aid.  And  it 
placed  him,  too,  beyond  the  offer  of  all  pecuniary  assistance 
from  one  from  whom  he  could  least  have  brooked  to  receive 
it.  He  consented,  therefore,  to  all  that  the  loquacious  tailor 
proposed  to  him.     And  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  have 
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recognised  the  wild  and  frenzied  fugitive  in  the  stately  and 
graceful   form,   with    its  young  beauty   and  air  of   well-born 
pride,  which  the  next  day  sat   by  the  side  of    Eugenie.      And 
that  day  he   told    his  sail   and   troubled   story,  and    Eugenie 
and   from  that   day   he  came   daily;  and   two  wicks — 
>y.  dream-like,  intoxicating  to  both — passed  by;  and  as 
their  last  sun  set,  he  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and  breathing 
»ne  to  whom  the  homage  of  wit,  and  genius,  and  compla- 
cent wealth,  had  hitherto  been  vainly  proffered,  the  impetuous, 
ited,  delicious  secrets  of  the    First  Love.      He  spoke,  and 
rose  to  depart  for  ever — when  the  look  and  sigh  detained  him. 
The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night,  Eugenie  de  Merville 
sent  for  the  Vicomte  de  Yaudemoat. 


CHATTER   XIV. 


"  A  silver  river  small 
In  sweet  accents 
Its  music  vents  :  — 
The  warbling  virginal. 
To  which  the  merry  birds  do  sing 
Timed  with  stops  of  gold  the  silver  string." 

— Sir  Richard  FanSHAW. 


One  evening,  several  weeks  after  the  events  just  com- 
memorated, a  -  er,  leading  in  his  hand  a  young  child,  en- 
tered the  church-yard  of  H .     The  sun  had  not  long  set, 

and  the  short  twilight  of  deepening  summer  reigned  in  the 
tranquil  skies;  you  might  still  hear  from  the  trees  above  the 
graves  the  chirp  of  joyous  bird; — what  cared  he,  the  denizen 
of  the  skies,  for  the  dead  that  slept  below? — what  did  he  value 
save  the  greenness  and  repose  of  the  spot — to  him  alike,  the 
garden  or  tin-  grave!      As  the  man  and  the  child   |  the 

robin,  scarcely  scared  by  their  tread  from  the  long  .urrass  be- 
side one  of  the  mounds,  looked  at  them  with  its  bright,  blithe 
It  was   a  famous  spot  for  the  robin — the  old   church- 

!!  That  domestic  bird — "the  friend  of  man,"  as  it  has 
been  called  by  the  poets — found  a  jolly  supper  among  the 
worms! 

The  stranger,  on  reaching  the  middle  of  the  sacred  ground, 
paused  and  looked  round  him  wistfully.    He  then  approached, 
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slowly  and  hesitatingly,  an  oblong  tablet,  on  which  were 
graven,  in  letters  yet  fresh  and  new,  these  words: — 

TO    THE 

MEMORY    OF    ONE    CALUMNIATED    AND    WRONGED, 

THIS    BURIAL-STONE    IS    DEDICATED 

BY    HER    SON. 

Such,  with  the  addition  of  the  dates  of  birth  and  death,  was 
the  tablet  which  Philip  Morton  had  directed  to  be  placed  over 
his  mother's  bones;  and  around  it  was  set  a  simple  palisade, 
which  defended  it  from  the  tread  of  the  children,  who  some- 
times, in  defiance  of  the  beadle,  played  over  the  dust  of  the 
former  race. 

"Thy  son!"  muttered  the  stranger,  while  the  child  stood 
quietly  by  his  side,  pleased  by  the  trees,  the  grass,  the  song 
of  the  birds,  and  recking  not  of  grief  or  death — "thy  son! — 
but  not  thy  favored  son — thy  darling — thy  youngest  born;  on 
what  spot  of  earth  do  thine  eyes  look  down  on  him?  Surely 
in  heaven  thy  love  has  preserved  the  one  whom  on  earth  thou 
didst  most  cherish,  from  the  sufferings  and  the  trials  that 
have  visited  the  less-favored  outcast.  Oh,  mother — mother! 
— it  was  not  his  crime — not  Philip's  — that  he  did  not  fulfil  to 
the  last  the  trust  bequeathed  to  him!  Happier,  perhaps,  as 
it  is!  And,  oh!  if  thy  memory  be  graven  as  deepiy  in  my 
brother's  heart  as  my  own,  how  often  will  it  warn  and  save 
him!  That  memory! — it  has  been  to  me  the  angel  of  my  life! 
To  thee —  to  thee,  even  in  death,  I  owe  it,  if,  though  erring, 
I  am  not  a  criminal,— if  1  have  lived  with  the  lepers,  and  am 
still  undehled!"     His  lips  then  were  silent — not  his  heart! 

After  a  few  minutes  thus  consumed,  he  turned  to  the  child, 
and  said,  gently  and  in  a  tremulous  voice, — "Fanny,  you  have 
been  taught  to  pray — you  will  live  near  this  spot, — will  you 
come  sometimes  here  and  pray  that  you  may  grow  up  good 
and  innocent,  and  become  a  blessing  to  those  who  love  you?" 

"Will  papa  ever  come  to  hear  me  pray?" 

That  sad  and  unconscious  question  went  to  the  heart  of 
Morton.  The  child  could  not  comprehend  death.  He  had 
sought  to  explain  it,  but  she  had  been  accustomed  to  consider 
her  protector  dead  when  he  was  absent  from  her,  and  she  still 
insisted  that  he  must  come  again  to  life.  And  that  man  of 
turbulence  and  crime,  who  had  passed  unrepentant,  unab- 
solved, from  sin  to  judgment:  it  was  an  awful  question — "If 
he  should  hear  her  pray?" 
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"W  id  be,  after  a  pause, — "yes,  Fanny,  there  u  a 

Father  who  will  hear  you  pray;  and  pray  to  Him  to  be  merci- 
ful to  those  who  have  been  kind  to  you.  Fanny,  you  and  I 
may  never  meet  again!" 

"Are  you  going  to  die,  too5  Mtfchani,  every  one  dies  to 
Fanny!"  and,  clinging  to  him  endearingly,  she  put  up  her  lips 
to  kiss  him.  lie  took  her  in  his  arms;  and.  as  a  tear  fell 
upon  her  rosy  cheek,  she  said,  "Don't  cry,  brother,  for  1  love 
you. 

"Do  you,  dear  Fanny?  Then,  for  my  sake,  when  you 
come  to  this  place,  if  any  one   will  give  you  a   few  flowers, 

tter  them  on  that  stone.  And  now  we  will  go  to  one  whom 
you  must  love  also,  and  to  whom,  as  1  have  told  you,  he 
sends  you;  he  who Come!" 

As  he  thus  spoke,  and  placed  Fanny  again  on  the  ground, 
he  was  startled  to  see,  precisely  01)  the  spot  where  he  had 
seen  before  the  like  apparition — on  the  same  spot  where  the 
father  had  cursed  the  son,  the  motionless  form  of  an  old  man. 
Morton  recognised,  as  if  by  an  instinct  rather  than  by  an  effort 
of  the  memory,  the  person  to  whom  he  was  bound. 

He  walked   slowly  towards  him;  but   Fanny   abruptly  left 
his  side,  lured  by  a  moth  that  flitted  duskily  over  the  graves, 
ar  name,  sir,  1  think,  is  Simon Clawtrey?"  said  Morton. 
"I  have  come  to  England  in  quest  of  you." 

said  the  old  man,  half  rising,  and  his  eyes,  now 
completely  blind,  rolled  vacantly  over  Morton's  person, — '*0f 
me? — for  what? — Who  are  you? — 1  don't  know  your  voice!" 

"1  come  to  you  from  your  son!" 

"My  son!"  exclaimed  the  old  man.  with  great  vehemence, 
— "the  reprobate! — the  dishonored! — the  infamous! — the  ac- 
cursed  " 

'  Hush'  you  revile  the  dead!" 

"Dead!"  muttered  the  wretched  father,  tottering  back 
t(   the  seat  he  had    quitted, — "dead!"   and   the   sound    of  his 

e  was  so  full  of  anguish,  that  the  dog  at  his  feet,  which 
Morton  had  not  hitherto  perceived,  echoed  it  with  a  dismal 
cry,  that  recalled  to  Philip  the  awful  day  in  which  he  had  seen 
the  SOD  quit  the  father  for  the  last  time  on  earth. 

The  sound  brought  Fanny  to  the  spot;  and,  with  a  laugh 
of  delight,  which  made  to  it  a  strange  contrast,  she  threw 
herself  on  the  grass  beside  the  dog  and  Bought  to  entice  it  to 
play.  So  there,  in  that  place  of  death,  wire  knit  together 
the  four  links  in  the  Great  Chain; — lusty  and  blooming  life — 
desolate  and  doting  age — infancy,  yet  scarce  conscious  of  a 
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soul — and  the  dumb  brute,  that  has  no  warrant  of  an  Here 
after! 

"Dead! — dead!"  repeated  the  old  man,  covering  his  sight- 
less balls  with  his  withered  hands.     "Poor  William!" 

"He  remembered  you  to  the  last.  He  bade  me  seek  you 
out — he  bade  me  replace  the  guilty  son  with  a  thing  pure  and 
innocent,  as  he  had  been  had  he  died  in  his  cradle — a  child  to 
comfort  your  old  age!  Kneel,  Fanny,  I  have  found  you  a 
father  who  will  cherish  you — (oh!  you  will,  sir,  will  you  not?) 
— as  he  whom  you  may  see  no  more!" 

There  was  something  in  Morton's  voice  so  solemn,  that  it 
awed  and  touched  both  the  old  man  and  the  infant;  and 
Fanny,  creeping  to  the  protector  thus  assigned  to  her,  and 
putting  her  little  hands  confidingly  on  his  knees,  said — 

"Fanny  will  love  you  if  papa  wished  it.     Kiss  Fanny." 

"Is  it  his  child  —  his!"  said  the  blind  man,  sobbing. 
"Come  to  my  heart;  here — here!     O  God,  forgive  me!" 

Morton  did  not  think  it  right  at  that  moment  to  undeceive 
him  with  regard  to  the  poor  child's  true  connexion  with  the 
deceased;  and  he  waited  in  silence  till  Simon,  after  a  burst 
of  passionate  grief  and  tenderness,  rose,  and,  still  clasping 
the  child  to  his  breast,  said — 

"Sir,  forgive  me! — I  am  a  very  weak  old  man — I  have 
many  thanks  to  give — I  have  much,  too,  to  learn.  My  poor 
son!  he  did  not  die  in  want — did  he?" 

The  particulars  of  Gawtrey's  fate,  with  his  real  name  and 
the  various  aliases  he  had  assumed,  had  appeared  in  the 
French  journals,  and  been  partially  copied  into  the  English; 
and  Morton  had  expected  to  have  been  saved  the  painful  nar- 
rative of  that  fearful  death;  but  the  utter  seclusion  of  the  old 
man,  his  infirmity,  and  his  estranged  habits,  had  shut  him  out 
from  the  intelligence  that  it  now  devolved  on  Philip  to  com- 
municate.    Morton  hesitated  a  little  before  he  answered — 

"It  is  late  now;  you  are  not  yet  prepared  to  receive  this 
poor  infant  at  your  home,  nor  to  hear  the  details  I  have  to 
state.  I  arrived  in  England  but  to-day.  I  shall  lodge  in 
the  neighborhood,  for  it  is  dear  to  me.  If  I  may  feel  sure, 
len,  that  you  will  receive  and  treasure  this  sacred  and  last 
deposit  bequeathed  to  you  by  your  unhappy  son,  I  will  bring 
my  charge  to  you  to-morrow,  and  we  will  then,  more  calmly 
than  we  can  now,  talk  over  the  past." 

"You  do  not  answer  my  question,"  said  Simon,  passion- 
ately; '  'answer  that,  and  I  will  wait  for  the  rest.  They  call  me  a 
miser!     Did  I  send  out  my  only  child  to  starve?   Answer  that!" 
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"Be  comforted.  He  did  not  die  in  want;  and  he  has  even 
left  some  little  fortune  for  Fanny,  which  I  was  to  place  in 
your  hands. " 

■■  \\\(\  he  thought  to  bribe  the  old  miser  to  be  human! 
Well— well— well!  '   1  will  go  home." 

"  Loan  on  me!" 

The  dog  leaped  playfully  <>n  his  master  as  the  latter  rose, 
and  Fanny  slid  from  Simon's  arms  to  caress  and  talk  to  the 
animal  in  her  own  way.  As  they  slowly  passed  through  the 
church-yard,  Simon  muttered  incoherently  to  himself  for 
several  paces,  and  Morton  would  not  disturb,  since  he  could 
not  comfort,  him. 

A;  List  he  said,  abruptly — "Did  my  son  repent?" 

'"1  hope,"  answered  Morton,  evasively,  "that,  had  his  life 
been  spared,  he  would  have  amended!'' 

"Tush,  sir! — I  am  past  seventy:  we  repent! — we  never 
amend!"  And  Simon  again  sunk  into  his  own  dim  and  dis- 
connected reveries. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  blind  man's  house.    The  door 

-  opened  to  them  by  an  old  woman  of  disagreeable  and  sin- 
ister aspect,  dressed  out  much  too  gaily  for  the  station  of  a 
servant,  though  such  was  her  reputed  capacity;  but  the  misi 
affliction  saved  her  from  the  chance  of  his  comment  on  her 
extravagance.  As  she  stood  in  the  door-way  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  she  scanned  curiously,  and  with  no  welcoming  eye, 
her  master's  companions. 

"Mrs.  Boxer,  my  son  is  dead!"  said  Simon,  in  a  hollow 
voice. 

"And  a  good  thing  it  is,  then,  sir!" 

"For  shame,  woman!"  said  Morton,  indignantly. 

"Hey-day!   sir!      Whom  have  we  got  here?" 

"One,"  said   Simon,   sternly,    "whom  you   will  treat  with 
He  brings  me  a  blessing  to  lighten  my  loss.     One 
harsh  word  to  this  <  hild,  and  you  quit  my  hous< 

The  woman  looked  perfectly  thunderstruck;  but,  recover- 
ing herself,  she  said,  whiningly, — 

"I!  a  harsh  word  to  anything  my  dear,  kind  master  cares 
for.  And,  Lord,  what  a  sweet  pretty  creature  it  i-!  Come 
here,  my  dear!" 

But  Fanny  shrunk  back,  and  would  not  let  go  Philip's 
hand. 

"To-morrow,  then,"  said  Morton;  and  he  was  turning 
awav,  when  a  sudden  thought  seemed  to  cross  the  old  man, — 

"Stay,  sir, — stay!  I — I — did  my  son  say  I  was  rich?    I  am 
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very,  very  poor — nothing  in  the  house,  or  I  should  have  been 
robbed  long  ago!" 

'Your  son  told  me  to  bring  money,  not  to  ask  for  it!" 

"Ask  for  it!  No;  but,"  added  the  old  man,  and  a  gleam 
of  cunning  intelligence  shot  over  his  face, — "but  he  had  got 
into  a  bad  set.  Ask! — No! — Put  up  the  door-chain,  Mrs. 
Boxer!" 

It  was  with  doubt  and  misgivings  that  Morton,  the  next 
day,  consigned  the  child,  who  had  already  nestled  herself  into 
the  warmest  core  of  his  heart,  to  the  care  of  Simon.  No- 
thing short  of  that  superstitious  respect,  which  all  men  owe  to 
the  wishes  of  the  dead,  would  have  made  him  select  for  her 
that  asylum;  for  Fate  had  now,  in  brightening  his  own  pros- 
pects, given  him  an  alternative  in  the  benevolence  of  Madame 
de  Merville.  But  Gawtrey  had  been  so  earnest  on  the  subject, 
that  he  felt  as  if  he  had  no  right  to  hesitate.  And  was  it  not 
a  sort  of  atonement  to  any  faults  the  son  might  have  com- 
mitted against  the  parent,  to  place  by  the  old  man's  hearth  so 
sweet  a  charge? 

The  strange  and  peculiar  mind  and  character  of  Fanny 
made  him,  however,  yet  more  anxious  than  otherwise  he  might 
have  been.  She  certainly  deserved  not  the  harsh  name  of 
imbecile  or  idiot,  but  she  was  different  from  all  other  chil- 
dren; she  felt  more  acutely  than  most  of  her  age,  but  she  could 
not  be  taught  to  reason.  There  was  something  either  oblique 
or  deficient  in  her  intellect,  which  justified  the  most  melan- 
choly apprehensions;  yet  often,  when  some  disordered,  inco- 
herent, inexplicable  train  of  ideas  most  saddened  the  listener, 
it  would  be  followed  by  fancies  so  exquisite  in  their  strange- 
ness, or  feelings  so  endearing  in  their  tenderness,  that  sud- 
denly she  seemed  as  much  above,  as  before  she  seemed  below, 
the  ordinary  measure  of  infant  comprehension.  She  was  like 
a  creature  to  which  Nature,  in  some  cruel  but  bright  caprice, 
has  given  all  that  belongs  to  poetry,  but  denied  all  that  belongs 
to  the  common  understanding  necessary  to  mankind;  or,  as 
a  fair  changeling,  not,  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar  super- 
stition, malignant  and  deformed,  but  lovelier  than  the  chil- 
dren of  men,  and  haunted  by  dim  and  struggling  associa- 
tions of  a  gentler  and  fairer  being,  yet  wholly  incapable  to 
learn  the  dry  and  hard  elements  which  make  up  the  knowl- 
edge of  actual  life. 

Morton,  as  well  as  he  could,  sought  to  explain  to  Simon 
the  peculiarities  in  Fanny's  mental  constitution.  He  urged 
on  him  the  necessity  of  providing  for  her  careful  instruction, 
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and  Simon  promised  to  send  her  to  the  best  school  the  neigh- 
borhood could  afford;  but,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he  dwell 
much  on  the  supposed  fact  that   Fanny  was  William's  daugh- 
ter, and  with  his  remorse,  or  affection,  there  ran  so  interwoven 

a  thread  of  selfishness  and  avarice,  that   Morton  thought  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  his  interest  in  the  child  to  undei  1 
his  error.      He,   therefore, — perhaps  excusably  enough, — re- 
mained silent  on  that  subject. 

Gawtrey  had  placed  with  the  superior  of  the  convent,  to- 
gether with  an  order  to  give  up  the  child  to  any  one  who 
should  demand  her  in  his  true  name,  which  he  confided  to 
the  superior,  a  sum  of  nearly  ^300,  which  he  solemnly  swore 
had  been  honestly  obtained,  and  which,  in  all  his  shifts  and 
adversities,  he  had  never  allowed  himself  to  touch.  This 
sum,  with  the  trilling  deduction  made  for  arrears  due  to  the 
convent,  Morton  now  placed  in  Simon's  hands.  The  old  man 
clutched  the  money,  which  was  for  the  most  part  in  French 
gold,  witli  a  convulsive  gripe;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed  of  the 
impulse,  said, — 

"But  you,  sir, — will  any  sum — that  is,  any  reasonable  sum 
— be  of  use  to  you?" 

"No'  and  if  it  were,  it  is  neither  yours  nor  mine — it  is 
hers.      Save  it  for  her,  and  add  to  it  what  you  can." 

While  this  conversation  took  place,  Fanny  had  been  con- 
signed to  the  care  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Philip  now  rose  to  see 
and  bitl  tier  farewell  before  he  departed. 

"I  may  come  again  to  visit  you,  Mr.  Gawtrey;  and  I  pray 
Heaven  to  find  that  you  and  Fanny  have  been  a  mutual  hi 
ing  to  each  other.     Oh,  remember  how  your  son  loved  her!" 

"He  had  a  good  heart  in  spite  of  all  his  sins.  Poor 
William!"   said  Simon. 

Philip  Morton  heard,  and  his  lip  curled  with  a  sad  and  a 
just  disdain. 

If,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  William  Gawtrey  had 
quitted  his  father's  roof,  the  father  had  then  remembered  that 
the  son's  heart  was  good, — the  son  had  been  alive  still,  an 
honest  and  a  happy  man.  Do  ye  not  laugh,  O  ye  all-listen- 
ing Fiends!  when  men  praise  those  dead  whose  virtues  they 
discovered  not  when  alive?  It  takes  much  marble  to  build 
the  sepulchre — how  little  of  lath  and  plaster  would  have  re- 
paired the  garret! 

On  turning  into  a  small  room  adjoining  the  parlor  in  which 
Gawtrey   sat,    Morton  found   Fanny  standing  gloomily  I 
dull,  soot-grimed  window,  which  looked  out  on  the  dead  walls 
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of  a  small  yard.  Mrs.  Boxer,  seated  by  a  table,  was  employed 
in  trimming  a  cap,  and  putting  questions  to  Fanny  in  that 
falsetto  voice  of  endearment  in  which  people  not  used  to  chil- 
dren are  apt  to  address  them. 

"And  so,  my  dear,  they've  never  taught  you  to  read  or 
write?     You've  been  sadly  neglected,  poor  thing!" 

' '  We  must  do  our  best  to  supply  the  deficiency, ' '  said  Mor- 
ton, as  he  entered. 

"Bless  me,  sir,  is  that  you?"  and  the  gouvernante  bustled 
up  and  dropped  a  low  courtesy;  for  Morton,  dressed  then  in 
the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  was  of  a  mien  and  person  calculated 
to  strike  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 

"Ah,  brother!"  cried  Fanny,  for  by  that  name  he  had 
taught  her  to  call  him;  and  she  flew  to  his  side  "Come  away 
— it's  ugly  here — it  makes  me  cold." 

"My  child,  I  told  you,  you  must  stay;  but  I  shall  hope  to 
see  you  again  some  day.  Will  you  not  be  kind  to  this  poor 
creature,  ma'am?  Forgive  me,  if  I  offended  you  last  night, 
and  favor  me  by  accepting  this  to  show  that  we  are  friends." 
As  he  spoke,  he  slid  his  purse  into  the  woman's  hand.  "I 
shall  feel  ever  grateful  for  whatever  you  can  do  for  Fanny." 

"Fanny  wants  nothing  from  any  one  else;  Fanny  wants 
her  brother." 

"Sweet  child!  I  fear  she  don't  take  to  me.  Will  you  like 
me,  Miss  Fanny!" 

"No!  get  along!" 

"Fie,  Fanny! — you  remember  you  did  not  take  to  me  at 
first.  But  she  is  so  affectionate,  ma'am;  she  never  forgets  a 
kindness." 

"I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please  her,  sir.  And  so  she  is  really 
master's  grandchild?"  The  woman  fixed  her  eyes,  as  she 
spoke,  so  intently  on  Morton,  that  he  felt  embarrassed,  and 
busied  himself,  without  answering,  in  caressing  and  soothing 
Fanny,  who  now  seemed  to  awake  to  the  affliction  about  to 
visit  her;  for  though  she  did  not  weep — she  very  rarely  wept 
— her  slight  frame  trembled — her  eyes  closed — her  cheeks, 
even  her  lips,  were  white — and  her  delicate  hands  were  clasped 
tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  one  about  to  abandon  her  to 
strange  breasts. 

Morton  was  greatly  moved.  "One  kiss,  Fanny!  and  do  not 
forget  me  when  we  meet  again." 

The  child  pressed  her  lips  to  his  cheek,  but  the  lips  were 
cold.     He  put  her  down  gently;  she  stood  mute  and  passive. 

"Remember  that  he  wished  me  to  leave  you  here,"  whis. 
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pered  Morton,  using  an  argument  that   never  failed.     "We 
must  obey  him:  and  so — God  bl< iss  you,  Fanny!" 

He  rose  and  retreated  to  the  door;  the  child  unclosed  her 
eyes,  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  strained,    painful,   imploring 

■;  her  lips  moved,  but  she  did  not  speak.  Morton  could 
not  bear  that  silent  woe.  Ik-  sought  to  smile  on  her  con- 
solingly; but  the  smile  would  not  come,  lie  closed  the  door, 
and  hurried  from  the  ho 

m  that  day  Fanny  settled  into  a  kind  of  dreary,  inani- 
mate stupor,  which  resembled  that  of  the  somnambulist  whom 
the  magnetiser  forgets  to  awaken.  Hitherto,  with  all  the 
eccentricities  or  deficiencies  of  her  mind,  had  mingled  a  wild 
and  airy  gaiety.  That  was  vanished.  She  spoke  little — she 
never  played — no  toys  could  lure  her — even  the  poor  dog 
failed  to  win  her  notice.  If  she  was  told  to  do  anything,  she 
stared  vacantly,  and  stirred  not.  She  evinced,  however,  a 
kind  of  dumb  regard  to  the  old  blind  man;  she  would  creep 
to  his  knees,  and  sit  there  for  hours,  seldom  answering  when 
he  addressed  her;  but  uneasy,  anxious,  and  restless,  if  he  left 
her. 

"Will  you  die,  too?"she  asked  once;  the  old  man  understood 
her  not,  and  she  did  not  try  to  explain.  Early  one  morning, 
some  days  after  Morton  was  gone,  they  missed  her:  she  was 
not  in  the  house,  nor  the  dull  yard  where  she  was  sometimes 
dismissed  and  told  to  play — told  in  vain.  In  great  alarm,  the 
old  man  accused  Mrs.  Boxer  of  having  spirited  her  away;  and 
threatened  and  stormed  so  loudly,  that  the  woman,  against 
her  will,  went  forth  to  the  search.  At  last,  she  found  the 
child  in  the  church-yard,  standing  wistfully  beside  a  tomb. 

"What  do  you  here,  you  little  plague?"  said  Mrs.  Boxer, 
rudely  seizing  her  by  the  arm. 

"  I  his  is  the  way  they  will  both  come  back  'some  day!  I 
dreamt  so!" 

"If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again!"  said  the  house-keeper; 
and,  wiping  her  brow  with  one  hand,  she  Struck  the  child  with 
the  other.  Fanny  had  never  been  struck  before.  She  re- 
coiled in  terror  and  amazement;  and,  for  the  first  time  since 
her  arrival,  burst  into  tears. 

— come,  no  crying!  and  if  you  tell  master,  I'll  beat 
you  within  an  inch  of  your  life!"  she  caught  Fanny 

in  her  arms;  and,  walking  about,  scolding  and   menacing,  till 
she  had  frightened  back  the  child's  tears,  she  returned  trium- 
phantly to  the  house,  and,  bursting  into  the  parlor,  exclaimed, 
"Here's  the  little  darling,  sir!" 
IS 
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When  old  Simon  learned  where  the  child  had  been  found, 
he  was  glad;  for  it  was  his  constant  habit,  whenever  the  even- 
ing was  fine,  to  glide  out  to  that  church-yard — his  dog  his 
guide — and  sit  on  his  own  favorite  spot  opposite  the  setting 
sun.  This,  not  so  much  for  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  or  the 
meditations  it  might  inspire,  as  because  it  was  the  nearest, 
the  safest,  and  the  loneliest  spot,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
home,  where  the  blind  man  could  inhale  the  air,  and  bask  in 
the  light  of  heaven.  Hitherto,  thinking  it  sad  for  the  child, 
he  had  never  taken  her  with  him:  indeed,  at  the  hour  of  his 
monotonous  excursion,  she  had  generally  been  banished  to 
bed.  Now  she  was  permitted  to  accompany  him;  and  the  old 
man  and  the  infant  would  sit  there  side  by  side,  as  Age  and 
Infancy  rested  side  by  side  in  the  graves  below.  The  first 
symptoms  of  child-like  interest  and  curiosity  that  Fanny  be- 
trayed was  awakened  by  the  affliction  of  her  protector.  One 
evening,  as  they  thus  sat,  she  made  him  explain  what  the 
desolation  of  blindness  is.  She  seemed  to  comprehend  him, 
though  he  did  not  seek  to  adapt  his  complaints  to  her  under- 
standing. 

"Fanny  knows,"  said   she   touchingly;    "for   she,  too,    is 
blind  here;"  and  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her  temples. 

Notwithstanding  her  silenee  and  strange  ways,  and  although 
he  could  not  see  the  exquisite  loveliness  which  Nature,  as  in 
remorseful  pity,  had  lavished  on  her  outward  form,  Simon 
soon  learned  to  love  her  better  than  he  had  ever  loved  yet: 
for  they  most  cold  to  the  child  are  often  dotards  to  the  grand- 
child. For  her  even  his  avarice  slept.  Dainties,  never  before 
known  at  his  sparing  board,  were  ordered  to  tempt  her  ap- 
petite;— toy-shops  ransacked  to  amuse  her  indolence.  He 
was  long,  however, before  he  could  prevail  on  himself  to  fulfil 
his  promise  to'Morton,  and  rob  himself  of  her  presence.  At 
length,  however,  wearied  with  Mrs.  Boxer's  lamentations  at 
her  ignorance,  and  alarmed  himself  at  sonic- evidences  of  help- 
lessness, which  made  him  dread  to  think  what  her  future 
might  be  when  left  alone  in  life,  he  placed  her  at  a  day-school 
in  the  suburb.  Here  Fanny,  for  a  considerable  time,  justi- 
fied the  harshest  assertions  of  her  stupidity.  She  could  not 
even  keep  her  eyes  two  minutes  together  on  the  page  from 
which  she  was  to  learn  the  mysteries  of  reading;  months 
passed  before;  she  mastered  the  alphabet,  and,  a  month  after, 
she  had  again  forgot  it,  and  the  labor  was  renewed.  The 
only  thing  in  which  she  showed  ability,  if  so  it  might  be  called, 
was  in  the  use  of  the  needle.     The  sisters  of  the  convent  had 
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already  taught  her  many  pretty  devices  in  this  art,  and  win  n 
she  found  that  at  the  school  they  were  admired — that  she  was 
praised  instead  of  blamed — her  vanity  was  pleased,  and  she 
learned  so  readily  all  that  they  could  teach  in  this  not  unprofi- 
table accomplishment,  that  Mrs.  Boxer  slyly  and  secretly 
turned  her  tasks  to  account,  and  made  a  weekly  perquisite  of 
the  poor  pupil's  industry.     Another  faculty  she  possessed  in 

unon  with    persons   usually  deficient,  and    with   the    lower 

, — viz.,  a   most  accurate  and    faithful    recollection    of 

At   first,    Mrs.  Boxer   had  been  duly  sent  morning, 

ii,  and  evening,  to  take  her  to,  or  bring  her  from,  the 
school;  but  this  was  so  great  a  grievance  to  Simon's  solitary 
superintendent,  and  Fanny  coaxed  the  old  man  so  endear- 
ingly to  allow  her  to  go  and  return  alone,  that  the  attendance, 
unwelcome  to  both,  was  waived.  Fanny  exulted  in  this 
liberty;  and  she  never,  in  going  or  in  returning,  missed  pass- 
in  g  through  the  burial-ground,  and  gazing  wistfully  at  the 
tomb  from  which  she  yet  believed  Morton  would  one  day  re- 
appear. With  his  memory,  she  cherished  also  that  of  her 
earlier  and  more  guilty  protector;  but  they  were  separate  feel- 
rhich  she  distinguished  in  her  own  way, — 

"Papa  had  given  her  up.  She  knew  that  he  would  not 
have  sent  her  away,  far, — far  over  the  great  water,  if  he  had 
meant  to  s<  1  1  amy  again;  but  her  brother  was  forced  to 
leave  her — he  would  come  to  life  one  day,  and  then  they 
should  live  together!" 

( >ne  day,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  as  her  school-mis- 

s,  a  good  woman  on  the  whole,  but  who  had  not  yet  had 
the  wit  to  discover  by  what  chords  to  tune  the  instrument, 
over  which  so  wearily  she  drew  her  unskilful  hand — one  day, 
we  say,  the  school-mistress  happened  to  be  dressed  for  a 
christening  party  to  which  she  was  invited  in  the  suburb;  and, 
accordingly,  after  the  morning  lessons,  the  pupils  were  to  be 
dismissed  to  a  holiday.  As  Fanny  now  came  last,  with  the 
-boo k,  she  stopped  suddenly  short,  and  her 

5  rested  with  avidity  upon  a  large  bouquet  of  exotic  flowers, 
with  which   th  1    lady  had    enlivened    the    centre   of   the 

parted  kerchii  ose  yellow  gauze  modestly  veiled  that  ten- 

der section  of  female  beauty  which  poet-,  have  likened  to  hills 

snow — a  chilling  simile!  It  was  then  autumn;  and  field, 
and  even  garden  (lowers,  were  growing  rare. 

"Will  you  tfive  me  one  of  those  flowers?"  said  Fanny, 
dropping  her  book. 

"One  of  these  flowers,  child!  why?" 
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Fanny  did  not  answer;  but  one  of  the  elder  and  cleverer 
girls  said, — 

"Oh!  she  comes  from  France,  you  know,  ma'am,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  put  flowers,  and  ribands,  and  things  over 
the  graves;  you  recollect,  ma'am,  we  were  reading  yesterday 
about  Pere-la-Chaise?" 

"Well!  what  then?" 

'  'And  Miss  Fanny  will  do  any  kind  of  work  for  us  if  we  will 
give  her  flowers." 

"My  brother  told  me  where  to  put  them; — but  these  pretty 
flowers,  I  never  had  any  like  them;  they  may  bring  him  back 
again!     I'll  be  so  good  if  you'll  give  me  one,  — only  one!" 

"Will  you  learn  your  lesson  if  I  do,  Fanny?" 

"Oh!  yes!     Wait  a  moment!" 

And  Fanny  stole  back  to  her  desk,  put  the  hateful  book 
resolutely  before  her,  pressed  both  hands  tightly  on  her  tem- 
ples,— Eureka!  the  chord  was  touched;  and  Fanny  marched 
in  triumph  through  half  a  column  of  hostile  double-syllables! 

From  that  day  the  school-mistress  knew  how  to  stimulate 
her,  and  Fanny  learned  to  read:  her  path  to  knowledge  thus 
literally  strewn  with  flowers!  Catherine,  thy  children  were 
far  off,  and  thy  grave  looked  gay! 

It  naturally  happened  that  those  short  and  simple  rhymes, 
often  sacred,  which  are  repeated  in  schools  as  helps  to  mem- 
ory, made  a  part  of  her  studies;  and  no  sooner  had  the  sound 
of  verse  struck  upon  her  fancy  than  it  seemed  to  confuse  and 
agitate  anew  all  her  senses.  It  was  like  the  music  of  some 
breeze,  to  which  dance  and  tremble  all  the  young  leaves  of  a 
wild  plant.  Even  when  at  the  convent  she  had  been  fond  of 
repeating  the  infant  rhymes  with  which  they  had  sought  to 
lull,  or  to  amuse  her,  but  now  the  taste  was  more  strongly 
developed.  She  confounded,  however,  in  meaningless  and 
motley  disorder,  the  various  snatches  of  song  that  came  to 
her  ear,  weaving  them  together  in  some  form  which  she  un- 
derstood, but  which  was  jargon  to  all  others;  and  often,  as  she 
went  alone  through  the  green  lanes  or  the  bustling  streets,  the 
passenger  would  turn  in  pity  and  fear  to  hear  her  half  chant — 
half  murmur — ditties  that  seemed  to  suit  only  a  wandering  and 
unsettled  imagination.  And  as  Mrs.  Boxer,  in  her  visits  to 
the  various  shops  in  the  suburb,  took  care  to  bemoan  her  hard 
fate  in  attending  to  a  creature  so  evidently  moon-stricken,  it 
was  no  wonder  that  the  manner  and  habits  of  the  child, 
coupled  with  that  strange  predilection  to  haunt  the  burial- 
ground,  which  is   not  uncommon  with   persons  of  weak  and 
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disordered   intellect,  confirmed   the  character   thus  given  to 

her. 

as  she  tripped  gaily  and   lightly  along  the  thorough- 

3,  the  children  would  draw  aside  from  her  path,  and  whis- 

with  superstitious    fear  mingled    with   contempt, — "It's 

girl!" — Idiot — how  much  more  of  heaven's  light  was 

:e  in  that  cloud  than  in  the  rush-lights  that,  flickering  in 

sordid  chambers,  shed  on  dull  things  the  dull  ray — esteeming 

themselves  as 

Months — years  passed — Fanny  was  thirteen,  when  there 
dawned  a  new  era  to  her  existence.  Mrs.  Boxer  had  never 
r  her  first  grudge  to  Fanny.  Her  treatment  of  the 
poor  girl  was  always  harsh,  and  sometimes  cruel.  But  Fanny 
did  not  complain:  and  as  Mrs.  Boxer's  manner  to  her  before 
Simon  was  invariably  cringing  and  caressing,  the  old  man 
never  guessed  the  hardships  his  supposed  grandchild  under- 
went. There  had  been  scandal  some  years  back  in  the  suburb 
about  the  relative  connexion   of  the   master  and   the   house- 

>er;  and  the  flaunting  dress  of  the  latter,  something  bold 
in  her  regard,  and  certain  whispers  that  her  youth  had  not 
been  vowed  to  Vesta,  confirmed  the  suspicion.  The  only 
why  we  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  rumor  was  false  is 
this, — Simon  Gawtrey  had  been  so  hard  on  the  early  follies  of 
his  son!  Certainly,  at  all  events,  the  woman  had  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  miser  before  the  arrival  of  Fanny, 
and  she  had  done  much  to  steel  hiss  against  the  ill- 

1  William.  And,  as  certainly,  she  had  fully  calculated  on 
succeeding   to  the   savings,  whatever  they   might  the 

r,  whenever  Providence  should  be  pleased  to  terminate 
his  days.  She  knew  that  Simon  had,  many  years  back,  made 
his  will  in  her  favor;  she  knew  that  he  had  not  altered  that 
will;  she  believed,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  iove  tor 
Fanny, he  loved  his  gold  so  much  more,  that  he  could  not 
a      istom  himseit  to  the  thought  of  bequeathing   it  to   hands 

helpless  to  guard  the  treasure.    This  had  in  some  measure 

nciled  the  housekeeper  to  the  intruder;  whom,  neverthe- 
.   she    hated  as  a  dog  hates  another  dog,   not  only   for 
taking  his  bone,  but  for  looking  at  it. 

suddenly  Simon  fell  ill.  His  age  made  it  probable  he 
would  die.  He  took  to  his  bed — his  breathing  grew  fainter 
and  fainter — he  seemed  dead.  Fanny,  all  unconscious, 
by  his  bedside  as  usual,  holding  her  breath  not  to  waken  him. 
Mrs.  Boxer  flew  to  the  bureau — she  unlocked  it — she  could 
not  find  the  will;  but  she  found  three  bags  of  bright  old  gmin- 
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eas:  the  sight  charmed  her.  She  tumbled  them  forth  on  the 
distained  green  cloth  of  the  bureau — she  began  to  count  them; 
and  at  that  moment,  the  old  man,  as  if  there  were  a  secret 
magnetism  between  himself  and  the  guineas,  woke  from  his 
trance.  His  blindness  saved  him  the  pain  that  might  have 
been  fatal,  of  seeing  the  unhallowed  profanation:  but  he  heard 
the  chink  of  the  metal.  The  very  sound  restored  his  strength. 
But  the  infirm  are  always  cunning — he  breathed  not  a  sus- 
picion. "Mrs.  Boxer,"  said  he,  faintly,  "I  think  I  could 
take  some  broth."  Mrs.  Boxer  rose  in  great  dismay,  gently 
reclosed  the  bureau,  and  ran  down  stairs  for  the  broth. 
Simon  took  the  occasion  to  question  Fanny;  and  no  sooner 
had  he  learnt  the  operation  of  the  heir-expectant,  than  he 
bade  the  girl  first  lock  the  bureau  and  bring  him  the  key,  and 
next  run  to  a  lawyer,  (whose  address  he  gave  her,)  and  fetch 
him  instantly. 

With  a  malignant  smile  the  old  man  took  the  broth  from 
his  handmaid, — "Poor  Boxer, you  are  a  disinterested  creature, ' ' 
said  he,  feebly;  "I  think  you  will  grieve  when  I  go." 

Mrs.  Boxer  sobbed;  and  before  she  had  recovered,  the 
lawyer  entered.  That  day  a  new  will  was  made;  and  the 
lawyer  politely  informed  Mrs.  Boxer  that  her  services  would 
be  dispensed  with  the  next  morning,  when  he  should  bring  a 
nurse  to  the  house.  Mrs.  Boxer  heard,  and  took  her  resolu- 
tion. As  soon  as  Simon  again  fell  asleep,  she  crept  into  the 
room — led  away  Fanny — locked  her  up  in  her  own  chamber 
— returned — searched  for  the  key  of  the  bureau,  which  she 
found  at  last  under  Simon's  pillow — possessed  herself  of  all 
she  could  lay  her  hands  on — and  the  next  morning  she  had 
disappeared  for  ever!  Simon's  loss  was  greater  than  might 
have  been  supposed;  for,  except  a  trifling  sum  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  he,  like  many  other  misers,  kept  all  he  had,  in  notes 
or  specie,  under  his  own  lock  and  key.  His  whole  fortune, 
indeed,  was  far  less  than  was  supposed;  for  money  does  not 
make  money  unless  it  is  put  out  to  interest, — and  the  miser 
cheated  himself.  Such  portion  as  was  in  bank-notes  Mrs. 
Boxer  probably  had  the  prudence  to  destroy;  for  those  num- 
bers which  Simon  could  remember  were  never  traced;  the 
gold,  who  could  swear  to?  Except  the  pittance  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  and  whatever  might  be  the  paltry  worth  of  the  house 
he  rented,  the  father  who  had  enriched  the  menial  to  exile 
the  son  was  a  beggar  in  his  dotage.  This  news,  however, 
was  carefully  concealed  from  him  by  the  advice  of  the  doctor, 
'"horn,  on   hi<?  own   responsibilitv,  the  lawyer  introduced,  till 
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he  had  recovered  suffi<  iently  to  bear  the  shock  without  danger; 
and  the  delay  natural])-  favored  Mrs.  Boxer's  escape 

Simon  remained  for  some  moments  perfectly  stunned  and 

speechless  when  the  news  was  broken  to  him.     Fanny,   in 

alarm   at    his  increasing   paleness,  sprang   to  his  breast.      lie 

pushed    her  away — "Co — go — go,   child,"  he   said;   "1    can't 

you  now.      Leave  me  to  starve." 

'To    starvel"     said    Fanny,    wonderingly;  and    she    stole 
away,  and  sat  herself  down  as  it'  in   deep  thought.      She  then 

pt  1111  to  the  lawyer  as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  alter 
exhausting  his  stock  of  common-place  consolation;  and  put- 
ting her  hand  in  his,  whispered,  "*1  want  to  talk  to  you — this 

."  —  She  led  him  through   the   passage   into  the  open  air. 
'Tell  me,"  she  said,  "when  poor  people   try  not  to  starve, 
don't  they  work?" 

"  My  dear,  y< 

"For  rich  people  buy  poor  people's  work?" 

"Certainly,  my  dear;  to  be  sure." 

"Very  well.  Mrs.  Iloxer  used  to  sell  my  work.  Fanny 
will  feed  grandpapa!  Go  and  tell  him  never  to  say  'starve' 
again." 

The  good-natured  lawyer  was  moved. — "Can  you  work, 
indeed,  my  poor  ^ i r  1  ?  Well,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and  come 
and  talk  to  my  wife." 

Ami  tlmt  was  the  new  era  in  Fanny's  existence!  Her 
schooling  was  stopped.  But  now  life  schooled  her.  Necessity 
ripened  her  intellect.  And  many  a  hard  eye  moistened, — as 
seeing  her  glide  with  her  little  basket  of  fancy-work  along  the 
streets,  still  murmuring  her  happy  and  bird-like  snatches  of 
unconnected  song — men  and  children  alike  said  with  respect, 
in  which  there  was  now  no  contempt,  "It's  the  idiot  girl  who 
supports  her  blind  grandfather!" 

They  called  her  idiot  still! 


BOOK    FOURTH. 


}in  ju  einem  grojjen  TOcere 
£neb  mid)  feiner  SEBetlen  Suiei; 

3or  mit  tiegt'S  in  wetter  Ceere, 
5Raber  but  id)  nidji  ten;  #iel." 

— Schiller  :  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  Oh,  that  sweet  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  lake." 

— Wilson's  City  of  tke  Plague. 

If,  reader,  you  have  ever  looked  through  a  solar  micro- 
scope at  the  monsters  in  a  drop  of  water,  perhaps  you  have 
wondered  to  yourself  how  things  so  terrible  have  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  you — you  have  felt  a  loathing  at  the  limpid  element 
you  hitherto  deemed  so  pure — you  have  half  fancied  that  you 
would  cease  to  be  a  water-drinker;  yet,  the  next  day  you  have 
forgotten  the  grim  life  that  started  before  you,  with  its  count- 
less shapes,  in  that  teeming  globule;  and,  if  so  tempted  by 
your  thirst,  you  have  not  shrunk  from  the  lying  crystal,  al- 
though myriads  of  the  horrible  Unseen  are  mangling,  devour- 
ing, gorging  each  other,  in  the  liquid  you  so  tranquilly  imbibe; 
so  is  it  with  that  ancestral  and  muster  element  called  Life. 
Lapped  in  your  sleek  comforts,  and  lolling  on  the  sofa  of  your 
patent  conscience — when,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  you  look 
through  the  glass  of  science  upon  one  ghastly  globule  in  the 
waters  that  heave  around,  that  fill  up,  with  their  succulence, 
the  pores  of  earth,  that  moisten  every  atom  subject  to  your 
eyes,  or  handled  by  your  touch — you  are  startled  and  dis- 
mayed; you  say,  mentally,  "Can  such  things  be?  I  never 
dreamed  of  this  before!  I  thought  what  was  invisible  to  me 
was  non-existent  in  itself — I  will  remember  this  dread  experi- 
ment." The  next  day  the  experiment  is  forgotten. — The 
Chemist  may  purify  the  Globule — can  Science  make  pure  the 
World? 
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Turn  we  now  to  the  pleasant  surface,  seen  in  the  whole, 
broad  and  fair  to  the  common  eye-.  Who  would  judge  well 
of  God's  great  designs,  it"  he  could  look  on  do  drop  pendent 
from  the  rose-tree,  or  sparkling  in  the  sun,  without  the  help 
of  his  solar  microscope? 

It  is  ten  years  after  the  night  on  whi<  h  William  Gawtrey 
perished: — I  transport  you,  reader,  to  the  fairest  scenes  in 
England, — scenes  consecrated,    by    the    only   true    pastoral 

try  we  have  known,  to  Contemplation  and  Repose. 

Autumn  had  begun  to  tinge  the  foliage  on  the  banks  of 
Winandermere.  It  had  been  a  summer  of  unnsual  warmth  and 
beauty;  and  if  that  year  you  had  visited  the  English  lakes, 
you  might,  from  time  to  time,  amidst  the  groups  of  happy 
idlers  you  encountered,  have  singled  out  two  persons  for  in- 
terest, or,  perhaps,  for  envy.  Two  who  might  have  seemed 
to  you  in  peculiar  harmony  with  those  serene  and  soft  retreats 
— both  young,  both  beautiful.  Lovers  you  would  have  guessed 
them  to  be;  but  such  lovers  as  Fletcher  might  have  piaced 
under  the  care  of  his  "Holy  Shepherdess" — forms  that  might 
have  reclined  by 

"The  Virtuous  well,  about  whose  flowery  banks 
The  nimble-footed  fairies  dance  their  rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine." 

For  in  the  love  of  those  persons  there  seemed  a  purity  and  in- 
nocence that  suited  well  their  youth  and  the  character  of  their 
beauty.  Perhaps,  indeed,  on  the  girl's  side,  love  sprung 
rather  from  those  affections  which  the  spring  of  life  throws 
upward  to  the  surface,  as  the  spring  of  earth  does  its  flowers, 
than  from  that  concentrated  and  deep  absorption  of  self  in 

.  which  alone  promises  endurance  and  devotion,  and  of 
which  first  love,  or  rather  the  first  fancy,  is  often  less  suscep- 
tible than  that  which  grows  out  of  the  more  thoughtful  fond- 

-  of  maturer  years.      Yet  lie,  the  lover,  was  of  so  rare  and 

ular  a  beauty,  that  he  might  well  seem  calculated  to 
awaken,  to  the  utmost,  the  love  which  wins  the  heart  through 
the  ey<-. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  A  lady  of  fashion  had, 
in  the  autumn  previous  to  the  year  on  which  our  narra- 
tive re-opens,  taken,  with  her  daughter,  a  girl  then  of  about 
eighteen,  the  tour  of  the  English  lakes.  Charmed  by  the 
beauty  of  Winandermere,  and  finding  one  of  the  most  commo- 
dious villas  on  its  banks  to  be  let,  they  had  remained  there  all 
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the  winter.  In  the  early  spring  a  severe  illness  had  seized  the 
elder  lady,  and  finding  herself,  as  she  slowly  recovered,  unfit 
for  the  gaieties  of  a  London  season,  nor  unwilling,  perhaps, 
— for  she  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day — to  postpone  for 
another  year  the  debut  of  her  daughter,  she  had  continued  her 
sojourn,  with  short  intervals  of  absence,  for  a  whole  year. 
Her  husband,  a  busy  man  of  the  world,  with  occupation  in 
London,  and  fine  estates  in  the  country,  joined  them  only 
occasionally,  glad  to  escape  the  still  beauty  of  landscapes, 
which  brought  him  no  rental,  and  therefore  afforded  no  charm 
to  his  eye. 

In  the  first  month  of  their  arrival  at  Winandermere,  the 
mother  and  daughter  had  made  an  eventful  acquaintance  in 
the  following  manner. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  walking  on  their  lawn,  which 
sloped  to  the  lake,  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  flute,  played 
with  a  skill  so  exquisite  as  to  draw  them,  surprised  and  spell- 
bound, to  the  banks.  The  musician  was  a  young  man,  in  a 
boat,  which  he  had  moored  beneath  the  trees  of  their  demesne. 
He  was  alone,  or,  rather,  he  had  one  companion,  in  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  sat  watchful  at  the  helm  of  the  boat, 
and  appeared  to  enjoy  the  music  as  much  as  his  master.  As 
the  ladies  approached  the  spot,  the  dog  growled,  and  the 
young  man  ceased,  though  without  seeing  the  fair  causes  of 
his  companion's  displeasure.  The  sun,  then  setting,  shone 
full  on  his  countenance  as  he  looked  round;  and  that  coun- 
tenance was  one  that  might  have  haunted  the  nymphs  of 
Delos;  the  face  of  Apollo,  not  as  the  hero,  but  the  shepherd 
1 — not  of  the  bow,  but  of  the  lute — not  the  Python-slayer,  but 
the  young  dreamer  by  shady  places — he  whom  the  sculptor  has 
portrayed  leaning  idly  against  the  tree — the  boy-god  whose 
home  is  yet  on  earth,  and  to  whom  the  Oracle  and  the  Spheres 
are  still  unknown. 

At  that  moment  the  dog  leaped  from  the  boat,  and  the 
elder  lady  uttered  a  faint  cry  of  alarm,  which,  directing  the 
attention  of  the  musician,  brought  him  also  ashore.  He  called 
oil  his  dog,  and  apologised,  with  a  not  ungraceful  mixture  of 
diffidence  and  ease,  for  his  intrusion.  He  was  not  aware  the 
place  was  inhabited — it  was  a  favorite  haunt  of  his — he  lived 
near.  The  elder  lady  was  pleased  with  his  address,  and  struck 
with  his  appearance.  There  was,  indeed,  in  his  manner,  that 
indefinable  charm,  which  is  more  attractive  than  mere  perso- 
nal appearance,  and  which  can  never  be  imitated  or  acquired. 
They  parted,  however,   without  establishing  any  formal  ac- 
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quaintance.  A  few  days  after,  they  met  at  dinner  at  a  neigh- 
boring house,  and  were  introduced  by  name.  That  of  the 
young  man  seemed  strange  to  the  ladies;  not  SO  theirs  to  him. 
He  turned  pale  when  lie  heard  it,  anil  remained  silent  and  aloof 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  They  met  again  and  often;  ami  for 
some  weeks — nay,  even  for  months — he  appeared  to  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  the  acquaintance  so  auspiciously  begun; 
but  by  little  and  little,  the  beauty  of  the  younger  lady  seemed 
to   gain   ground   on   his   diffidence  or  repugnance.  ur- 

sions  among  the  neighboring  mountains  threw  them  together, 
and  at  last  he  fairly  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm  he  had 
at  first  determined  to  resist. 

This  young  man  lived  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lake,  in 
a  quiet  household,  of  which  he  was  the  idol.  His  life  had 
been  one  of  almost  monastic  purity  and  repose;  his  tastes 
were  accomplished,  his  character  seemed  soft  and  gentle;  but 
beneath  that  calm  exterior,  flashes  of  passion — the  nature  of 
the  poet,  ardent  and  sensitive — would  break  forth  at  times. 
He  had  scarcely  ever,  since  his  earliest  childhood,  quitted 
those  retreats;  he  knew  nothing  of  the  world,  except  in  books 
— books  of  poetry  and  romance.  Those  with  whom  he  lived 
— his  relations,  an  old  bachelor,  and  the  old  bachelor's  sisters, 
old  maids — seemed  equally  innocent  and   inexperienced.      It 

a  family  whom  the  rich  respected,  and  the  poor  loved — 
inoffensive,  charitable,  and  well  off.      To  whatever  their  e 
fortune  might  be,  he  appeared  the  heir.     The  name  of  this 

rig  man  was  Charles  Spencer;  the  ladies  were  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort, and  Camilla  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  shrewd  woman,  did  not  at  first 
perceive  any  danger  in  the  growing  intimacy  between  Camilla 
and  the  younger  Spencer.  Her  daughter  was  not  her  favorite 
— not  the  object  of  her  one  thought  or  ambition.  Her  whole 
heart  and  soul  were  wrapped  in  her  son  Arthur,  who  lived 
principally  abroad.  Clever  enough  to  be  considered  capable, 
when  he  please;!,  of  achieving  distinction,  good-looking 
enough  to  be  thought  handsome  by  all  who  were  on  the  qui 
for  an  advantageous  match,  good-natured  enough  to  be 
popular  with  the  9  in  which  he   lived,  scattering  to  and 

fro  money  without  limit,  — Arthur  Beaufort,  at  the  age  of 
thirty,  had  established  one  of  those  brilliant  and  evanescent 
reputations,  which,  for  a  few  years,  reward  the  ambition  of 
the  fine  gentleman.  It  was  precisely  the  reputation  that  the 
mother  could  appreciate,  and  which  even  the  more  saving 
father  secretly  admired,  while,  ever  respectable  in  phrase,  Mr. 
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Robert  Beaufort  seemed  openly  to  regret  it.  This  son  was, 
I  say,  everything  to  them;  they  cared  little,  in  comparison, 
for  their  daughter.  How  could  a  daughter  keep  up  the  proud 
name  of  Beaufort?  However  well  she  might  marry,  it  was 
another  house,  not  theirs,  which  her  graces  and  beauty  would 
adorn.  Moreover,  the  better  she  might  marry,  the  greater 
her  dowry  would  naturally  be, — the  dowry,  to  go  out  of  the 
family!  And  Arthur,  poor  fellow!  was  so  extravagant,  that 
really  he  would  want  every  sixpence.  Such  was  the  reason- 
ing of  the  father.  The  mother  reasoned  less  upon  the  matter. 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  faded  and  meagre,  in  blonde  and  cachemere, 
was  jealous  of  the  charms  of  her  daughter;  and  she  herself, 
growing  sentimental  and  lachrymose  as  she  advanced  in  life, 
as  silly  women  often  do,  had  convinced  herself  that  Camilla 
was  a  girl  of  no  feeling. 

Miss  Beaufort  was,  indeed,  of  a  character  singularly  calm 
and  placid;  it  was  the  character  that  charms  men  in  propor- 
tion, perhaps,  to  their  own  strength  and  passion.  She  had 
been  rigidly  brought  up — her  affections  had  been  very  early 
chilled  and  subdued;  they  moved,  therefore,  now,  with  ease, 
in  the  serene  path  of  her  duties.  She  held  her  parents, 
especially  her  father,  in  reverential  fear,  and  never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  resisting  one  of  their  wishes,  much  less 
their  commands.  Pious,  kind,  gentle,  of  a  fine  and  never- 
ruffled  temper,  Camilla,  an  admirable  daughter,  was  likely  to 
make  no  less  admirable  a  wife;  you  might  depend  on  her 
principles,  if  ever  you  could  doubt  her  affection.  Few  girls 
were  more  calculated  to  inspire  love.  You  would  scarcely 
wonder  at  any  folly,  any  madness,  which  even  a  wise  man 
might  commit  for  her  aske.  This  did  not  depend  on  her 
beauty  alone,  though  she  was  extremely  lovely  rather  than 
handsome,  and  of  that  style  of  loveliness  which  is  universally 
fascinating:  the  figure,  especially  as  to  the  arms,  throat,  and 
bust,  was  exquisite;  the  mouth  dimpled;  the  teeth  dazzling; 
the  eyes  of  that  velvet  softness  which  to  look  on  is  to  love. 
But  her  charm  was  in  a  certain  prettiness  of  manner,  an  ex- 
ceeding innocence,  mixed  with  the  most  captivating,  because 
unconscious,  coquetry.  With  all  this,  there  was  a  freshness, 
a  joy,  a  virgin  and  bewitching  candor  in  her  voice,  her  laugh 
— you  might  almost  say  in  her  very  movements.  Such  was 
Camilla  Beaufort  at  that  age.  Such  she  seemed  to  others. 
To  her  parents  she  was  only  a  great  girl  rather  in  the  way. 
To  Mrs.  Beaufort  a  rival,  to  Mr.  Beaufort  an  incumbrance  on 
the  property. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

*  *  *  "  The  moon 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadness 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  Peace." 

— Wilson  :   City  of  the  Plagu*. 

•  •  *  "  Tell  me  his  fate. 
Say  that  he  lives,  or  say  that  he  is  dead  : 

But  tell  me — tell  me  ! — 
****** 

I  sec  him  not — some  cloud  envelops  him." — Ibid. 

One  day  nearly  a  year  after  their  first  introduction)  as 
with  a  party  of  friends  Camilla  and  Charles  Spencer  were 
riding  through  those  wild  and  romantic  scenes  which  lie  be- 
tween the  sunny  Winandermere  and  the  dark  and  sullen  Wast- 
water,  their  conversation  fell  on  topics  more  personal  than  it 
had  hitherto  done,  for  as  yet,  if  they  felt  love,  they  had  never 
spoken  of  it. 

The  narrowness  of  the  path  allowed  only  two  to  ride 
abreast,  and  the  two  to  whom  I  confine  my  description  were 
the  last  of  the  little  band. 

"How  1  wish  Arthur  were  here!"  said  Camilla;  "I  am 
sure  you  would  like  him." 

"Are  you?  He  lives  much  in  the  world — the  world  of 
which  I  know  nothing.  Are  we  then  characters  to  suit  each 
other?" 

"He  is  the  kindest — the  best  of  human  beings!"  said 
Camilla,  rather  evasively,  but  with  more  warmth  than  usually 
dwelt  in  her  soft  and  low  voice. 

"  Is  he  so  kind?"  returned  Spencer,  musingly.  "Well,  it 
maybe  so.  And  who  would  not  be  kind  to  you?  Ah!  it  is 
a  beautiful  connexion  that  of  brother  and  sister — I  never  had 
a  sister!" 

"Have  you  then  a  brother?"  asked  Camilla,  in  some  sur- 
prise, and  turning  her  ingenuous  eyes  full  on  her  companion. 

Spencer's  color  rose — rose  to  his  temples:  his  voi(  e  trem- 
bled as  he  answered  "No;— no  brother!"  then,  speaking  in  a 
rapid  and  hurried  tone,  he  continued,  "My  life  has  been  a 
strange  and  lonely  one.  I  am  an  orphan.  I  have  mixed  with 
few  of  my  own  age;  my  boyhood  and  youth  have  been  spent 
in  these  scenes;  my  education  such  as  Nature  and  books  could 
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bestow,  with  scarcely  any  guide  or  tutor  save  my  guardian— 
the  dear  old  man!  Thus  the  world,  the  stir  of  cities,  am- 
bition, enterprise, — all  seem  to  me  as  things  belonging  to  a 
distant  land  to  which  I  shall  never  wander.  Yet  I  have  had 
my  dreams,  Miss  Beaufort;  dreams  of  which  these  solitudes 
still  form  a  part — but  solitudes  not  unshared.  And  lately  I 
have  thought  that  those  dreams  might  be  prophetic.  And 
you — do  you  love  the  world?" 

"I.  like  you,  have  scarcely  tried  it,"  said  Camilla,  with  a 
sweet  laugh.  "But  I  love  the  country  better, — oh!  far  better 
than  what  little  I  have  seen  of  towns.  But  for  you,"  she  con- 
tinued, with  a  charming  hesitation,  '  'a  man  is  so  different  from 
us, — for  you  to  shrink  from  the  world — you,  so  young  and 
with  talents,  too — nay,  it  is  true! — it  seems  to  me  strange." 

"It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  tell  you  what  feelings  of  dread 
— what  vague  forebodings  of  terror,  seize  me  if  I  carry  my 
thoughts  beyond  these  retreats.  Perhaps,  my  good  guar- 
dian  " 

"Your  uncle?"  interrupted  Camilla. 

"Ay,  my  uncle — may  have  contributed  to  engender  feel- 
ings, as  you  say,  strange  at  my  age;  but  still " 

"Still  what!" 

"My  earlier  childhood,"  continued  Spencer,  breathing 
hard  and  turning  pale,  "was  not  spent  in  the  happy  home  I 
have  now:  it  was  passed  in  a  premature  ordeal  of  suffering 
and  pain.  Its  recollections  have  left  a  dark  shadow  on  my 
mind,  and  under  that  shadow  lies  every  thought  that  points 
towards  the  troublous  and  laboring  career  of  other  men. 
But,"  he  resumed  after  a  pause,  and  in  a  deep,  earnest,  almost 
solemn  voice, — "but,  after  all,  is  this  cowardice  or  wisdom? 
I  find  no  monotony — no  tedium  in  this  quiet  life.  Is  there 
not  a  certain  morality — a  certain  religion  in  the  spirit  of  a 
secluded  and  country  existence?  In  it  we  do  not  know  the 
evil  passions  which  ambition  and  strife  are  said  to  arouse.  I 
never  feel  jealous  or  envious  of  other  men;  I  never  know 
what  it  is  to  hate;  my  boat,  my  horse,  our  garden,  music, 
books,  and,  if  I  dare  to  say  so,  the  solemn  gladness  that  comes 
from  the  hopes  of  another  life, — these  fill  up  every  hour  with 
thoughts  and  pursuits,  peaceful,  happy,  and  without  a  cloud, 
till  of  late,  when— when " 

"When  what?"  said  Camilla,  innocently. 

"When  I  have  longed,  but  did  not  dare,  to  ask  another  if 
to  share  such  a  lot  would  content  her!" 

He  bent,  as  he  spoke,  his  soft  blue   eyes  full   upon   the 
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blushing  face  of  her  whom   he  addn  .  and  Camilla  half 

smiled  and  half  sighed, — 

:ir  companions  are   far  before   us,"  said  she,  turning 
away  her  fate:  "and   see,    the   read   is   now  smooth."     She 
quickened  her  horse's  pace  as  she  said  this:  and  Spew 
new  to  women  to  interpret  favorably  her  evasion  of  his  words 
and  3,  fell  into  a    profound    silence,  which  lasted   during 

the  their  excursion. 

As  towards  the  decline  of  day  he  bent  his  solitary  way 
home,  emotions  and  passions  to  which  his  life  had  hitherto 
been  a  stranger,  and  which,  alas!  he  had  vainly  imagined  a 
life  so  tranquil  would  everlastingly  restrain,  swelled  his  heart. 
e  does  not  love  me,"  he  muttered,  half  aloud;  "she 
will  leave  me.  and  what  then  will  all  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scape seem  in   my  eve-?     And   how   dare   I   look   up  to  her? 

Q  if  her  cold,  vain  mother — her  father,  the  man,  they  say, 
of  forms  and  scruples,  were  to  consent,  would  they  not  ques- 
tion closely  "f  my  true  birth  and  origin?  And  if  the  one  blot 
were  overlooked,  is  there  no  other?  His  early  habits  and 
's  .' — a  brother's — his  unknown  career  terminating  at 
any  day,  perhaps,  in  shame,  in  crime,  in  exposure,  in  the 
gibbet, — will  they  overlook  this?"  As  he  spoke,  he  groaned 
aloud,  and,  as  if  impatient  to  escape  himself,  .-purred  on  his 

se  and  not  till  he  reached  the  belt  of  trim  and  sober 

eve  .irrounded  his  hitherto  happy  home. 

ving  his  horse  to  find  its  way  to  the  stables,  the  young 
man  passed  through  rooms,  which  he  found  deserted,  to  the 
lawn  on  the  other  side,  which  .-doped  to  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  lake. 

Here,  seated  under  the  one  large  tree  that  formed  the 
pride  of  the  lawn,  over  which  it  cast  its  shadow  broad  and  far, 
he  perceived  his  guardian  poring  idly  over  an  oft-read  book, 
one  ;s  of  which  literary  dreamers  are  apt  to  grow 

fanatically    fond— books   by  the  old    English    writers,  ful 
phrases  and  conceits  half  quaint  and  half  sublime,  inter-persed 
with  or  •  luntry,  imbued  with  a  poetical  rather  than 

orthodox   r      C        .    and    adorned   with    a   str  mixture   of 

monastic    learning    and  aphorisms  collected   from  the  weary 
experience  of  actual  life. 

1  the  left,  by  a  green-house,  built  between  the  house 
and  the  lake,  might  be  seen  the  white  dress  and  lean  form  of 
the  eldest  spinster  sifter,  to  whom  the  care  of  the  flowers — 
for  she  had  been  early  cros  in  love — was  consigned;  at  a 
little  distance  from  her,  the  other  two  were   seated  at  work, 
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and  conversing  in  whispers,  not  to  disturb  their  studious 
brother,  no  doubt  upon  the  nephew,  who  was  their  all  in  all. 
It  was  the  calmest  hour  of  eve,  and  the  quiet  of  the  several 
forms,  their  simple  and  harmless  occupations — if  occupations 
they  might  be  called — the  breathless  foliage  in  the  depth  of 
summer;  behind,  the  old-fashioned  house,  unpretending,  not 
mean,  its  open  doors  and  windows  giving  glimpses  of  the 
comfortable  repose  within;  before,  the  lake,  without  a  ripple 
and  catching  the  gleam  of  the  sunset  clouds, — all  made  a  pic- 
ture of  that  complete  tranquillity  and  stillness,  which  some- 
times soothes  and  sometimes  saddens  us,  according  as  we  are 
in  the  temper  to  woo  Content. 

The  young  man  glided  to  his  guardian  and  touched  his 
shoulder, — "Sir,  may  I  speak  to  you? — Hush!  they  need  not 
see  us  now!  it  is  only  you  I  would  speak  with." 

The  elder  Spencer  rose;  and,  with  his  book  still  in  his 
hand,  moved  side  by  side  with  his  nephew  under  the  shadow 
of  the  tree  and  towards  a  walk  to  the  right,  which  led  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  margin  of  the  lake,  backed  by  the 
interlaced  boughs  of  a  thick  copse. 

"Sir!"  said  the  young  man,  speaking  first,  and  with  a 
visible  effort,  "your  cautions  have  been  in  vain!  I  love  this 
girl — this  daughter  of  the  haughty  Beauforts.  I  love  her — 
better  than  life  I  lovNe  her!" 

"My  poor  boy,"  said  the  uncle  tenderly,  and  with  a  simple 
fondness  passing  his  arm  over  the  speaker's  shoulder,  "do 
not  think  I  can  chide  you — I  know  what  it  is  to  love  in  vain!" 

"In  vain!  —  but  why  in  vain?"  exclaimed  the  younger 
Spencer,  with  a  vehemence  that  had  in  it  something  of  both 
agony  and  fierceness.  "She  may  love  me — she  shall  love 
me!"  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the  proud  con- 
sciousness of  his  rare  gifts  of  person  spoke  in  his  kindled  eye 
and  dilated  stature.  "Do  they  not  say  that  Nature  has  been 
favorable  to  me? — What  rival  have  J  here? — Is  she  not  young? 
— and  ("sinking  his  voice  till  it  almost  breathed  like  music)  is 
not  love  contagious?" 

"I  do  not  doubt  that  she  may  love  you — who  would  not? 
but — but — the  parents,  will  they  ever  consent?" 

"Nay!"  answered  the  lover,  as  with  that  inconsistency 
common  to  passion,  he  now  argued  stubbornly  against  those 
fears  in  another  to  which  he  had  just  before  yielded  in  him- 
self,— "Nay! — after  all,  am  I  not  of  their  own  blood? — Do  I 
not  come  from  the  elder  branch? — Was  I  not  reared  in  equal 
luxury  and  with   higher  hopes? — And   my  mother — my   poor 
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mother — did  she  not  to  the  last  maintain  our  birthright — her 
own  honor? — Has  not  accident  or  law  unjustly  stripped  us  of 

our  true  station? — Is  it  not  for  us  to  forgive  spoliation? — Am 
I  not,  in  fact,  the  person  who  descends,  who  forgets  the 
wrongs  of  the  dead — the  heritage  of  the  living?" 

The  young  man  had  never  yet  assumed  this  tone — had 
never  yet  shown  that  he  looked  back  to  the  history  connected 
with  his  birth  with  the  feelings  of  resentment  and  the  remem- 
brance of  wrong.  It  was  a  tone  contrary  to  his  habitual  calm 
and  contentment — it  struck  forcibly  on  his  listener — and  the 
elder  Spencer  was  silent  for  some  moments  before  he  replied, 
"If  you  feel  thus,  [and  it  is   natural,    you   have  yet  stronger 

-  >n  to  Struggle  against  this  unhappy  affection." 

"I  have  been  conscious  of  that,  sir,"  replied  the  young 
man,  mournfully.  "I  have  struggled! — and  I  say  again  it  is  in 
vain!  I  turn,  then,  to  face  the  obstacles!  My  birth — let  us 
suppose  that  the  Beauforts  overlook  it.  Did  you  not'tell  me 
that  Mr.  Beaufort  wrote  to  inform  you  of  the  abrupt  and  in- 
temperate visit  of  my  brother — of  his  determination  never  to 
forgive  it?    I  think  I  remember  something  of  this,  years  ago." 

"It  is  true!"  said  the  guardian;  "and  the  conduct  of  that 
brother  is,  in  fact,  the  true  cause  why  you  never  ought  to  re- 
assume  your  proper  name! — never  to  divulge  it,  even  to  the 
family  with  whom  you  connect  yourself  by  marriage;  but, 
above  all,  to  the  Beauforts,  who  for  that  cause,  if  that  cause 
alone,  would  reject  your  suit." 

The    young   man    groaned — placed   one  hand   before  his 

B,  and  with  the  other  grasped  his  guardian's  arm  convul- 
sively, as  if  to  check  him  from  proceeding  farther;  but  the 
good  man,  not  divining  his  meaning,  and  absorbed  in  his 
Subject,  went  on,  irritating  the  wound  he  had  touched. 

"Reflect! — your  brother  in  boyhood — in  the  dying  hours 
of  his  mother,  scarcely  saved  from  the  crime  of  a  thief,  Hying 
from  a  friendly  pursuit  with  a  notorious  r<  probate;  after- 
wards implicated  in  some  discreditable  transaction  about  a 
horse,  rejecting  all — every  hand  that  could  save  him,  clinging 
hoice  to  the  lowest  companions  and  the  meanest  habits, 
disappearing  from  the  country,  and  last  seen,  ten  years 
— the  beard  not  yet  on  his  chin — with  that  same  reprobate 
of  whom  I  have  spoken,  in  Paris;  a  day  or  so  only  before  his 
companion,  a  coiner — a  murderer — fell  by  the  hands  of  the 
police!  You  remember  that  when,  in  your  seventeenth  year, 
you  evinced  some  desire  to  retake  your  name — nay.  even  to 
refind  that  guilty  brother — I  placed  before  you,  as  a  sad  and 

'9 
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terrible  duty,  the  newspaper  that  contained  the  particulars  of 
the  death  and  the  former  adventures  of  that  wretched  accom- 
plice, the  notorious  Gawtrey.  And, — telling  you  that  Mr. 
Beaufort  had  long  since  written  to  inform  me  that  his  own 
son  and  Lord  Lilburne  had  seen  your  brother  in  company  with 
the  miscreant  just  before  his  fate — nay,  was,  in  all  probability, 
the  very  youth  described  in  the  account  as  found  in  his  cham- 
ber and  escaping  the  pursuit — I  asked  you  if  you  would  now 
venture  to  leave  that  disguise — that  shelter  under  which  you 
would  for  ever  be  safe  from  the  opprobrium  of  the  world — • 
from  the  shame  that,  sooner  or  later,  your  brother  must  bring 
upon  your  name!" 

"It  is  true — it  is  true!"  said  the  pretended  nephew,  in  a 
tone  of  great  anguish,  and  with  trembling  lips  which  the  blood 
had  forsaken.  "Horrible  to  look  either  to  his  past  or  his 
future!  But — but — we  have  heard  of  him  no  more — no  one 
has  ever  learned  his  fate.  Perhaps — perhaps"  (and  he  seemed 
to  breathe  more  freely) — "my  brother  is  no  more!" 

And  poor  Catherine — and  poor  Philip — had  it  come  to  this? 
Did  the  one  brother  feel  a  sentiment  of  release,  of  joy,  in 
conjecturing  the  death — perhaps  the  death  of  violence  and 
shame — of  his  fellow-orphan?  Mr.  Spencer  shook  his  head 
doubtingly,  but  made  no  reply.  The  young  man  sighed 
heavily  and  strode  on  for  several  paces  in  advance  of  his  pro- 
tector, then,  turning  back,  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice  and  with  downcast  eyes, 
"you  are  right:  this  disguise — this  false  name — must  be  for 
ever  borne!  Why  need  the  Beauforts,  then,  ever  know  who 
and  what  I  am?  Why  not  as  your  nephew — nephew  to  one  so 
respected  and  exemplary — proffer  my  claims  and  plead  my 
cause!" 

"They  are  proud — so  it  is  said — and  worldly; — you  know 
my  family  was  in  trade — still — but — "  and  here  Mr.  Spencer 
broke  off  from  a  tone  of  doubt  into  that  of  despondency,  "but, 
recollect,  though  Mrs.  Beaufort  may  not  remember  the  cir- 
cumstance, both  her  husband  and  her  son  have  seen  me — 
have  known  my  name.  Will  they  not  suspect,  when  once  in- 
troduced to  you,  the  stratagem  that  has  been  adopted? — Nay 
has  it  not  been  from  that  very  fear  that  you  have  wished  me  to 
shun  the  acquaintance  of  the  family?  Both  Mr.  Beaufort 
and  Arthur  saw  you  in  childhood,  and  their  suspicion  once 
aroused,  they  may  recognise  you  at  once;  your  features  are 
developed,  but  not  altogether  changed.  Come,  come: — my 
adopted,  my  dear  son,  shake  off  this  fantasy  betimes:  let  us 
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change  the  scene:  I  will  travel  with  you — read  with  you — go 
where " 

"Sir — sir!"  exclaimed  the  lover,  smiting  his  breast,  "you 
are  ever  kind,  compassionate,  generous;  but  do  not — do  not 
rob  me  of  hope.  I  have-  never — thanks  to  you — felt,  save  in 
a  momentary  dejection,  the  curse  of  my  birth.  Now  how 
heavily  it  falls!     Where  shall  I  look  for  comfort?" 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  bell  broke  over  the  translu- 
cent air  and  the  slumbering  lake:  it  was  the  bell  that  every 
eve  and  morn  summoned  that  innocent  and  pious  family  to 
prayer.  The  old  man's  face  changed  as  he  heard  it — changed 
from  its  customary,  indolent,  absent,  listless  aspect,  into  an 
expression  of  dignity,  even  of  animation. 

"Hark!"  he  said,  pointing  upwards;  "Hark!  it  chides 
you.  Who  shall  say,  'where  shall  1  look  for  comfort,'  while 
I      '  is  in  the  Heavens?" 

The  young  man,  habituated  to  the  faith  and  observance 
of  religion,  till  they  had  pervaded  his  whole  nature,  bowed 
his  head  in  rebuke;  a  few  tears  stole  from  his  eyes. 

"You  are  right,  father, "  he  said,  tenderly,  giving  empha- 
sis to  the  deserved  and  endearing  name.  "1  am  comforted 
already!" 

.  side  by  side,  silently  and  noiselessly,  the  young  and 
the  old  man  glided  back  to  the  house.  When  they  gained 
the  quiet  room   in  which  the  family  usually  assembled,  the 

ers  and  servants  were  already  gathered  round  the  table. 
They  knelt  as  the  loiterers  entered.  It  was  the  wonted  duty  of 
the  younger  Spencer  to  read  the  prayers;  and,  as  he  now  did 
so,  his  graceful  countenance  more  hushed,  his  sweet  voice 
more  earnest  than  usual,  in  its  accents:  who  that  heard  could 
have  deemed  the  heart  within  convulsed  by  such  stormy  pas- 
sion-"'    Or  was  it  not  in  that  hour — that  solemn  commune — 

;hed  from  its  woe?     O,   beneficent  Creator!  thou  who  in- 
all  the  tribes  of  earth  with  the  desire  to  pray,  hast  thou 
not,  in  that  divinest  instinct,  bestowed  on   us  the  happiest  of 
thy  gifts? 
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CHAPTER   III. 

"  Bertram.     I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter. 
*  *  *  *  *  *'*  * 

"First  Soldier.     Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain  ?" 

— Ail's  Well  that  Ends  Well. 

One  evening,  some  weeks  after  the  date  of  the  last  chap- 
ter, Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  sat  alone  in  his  house  in  Berkeley 
Square.  He  had  arrived  that  morning  from  Beaufort  Court, 
on  his  way  to  Windermere,  to  which  he  was  summoned  by 
a  letter  from  his  wife. 

That  year  was  an  agitated  and  eventful  epoch  in  England; 
and  Mr.  Beaufort  had  recently  gone  through  the  bustle  of  an 
election — not,  indeed,  contested;  for  his  popularity  and  his 
property  defied  all  rivalry  in  his  own  county. 

The  rich  man  had  just  dined,  and  was  seated  in  lazy  en- 
joyment by  the  side  of  the  fire,  which  he  had  had  lighted, 
less  for  the  warmth — though  it  was  then  September — than  for 
the  companionship;  engaged  in  finishing  his  madeira,  and,  with 
half-closed  eyes,  munching  his  devilled  biscuits. 

"I  am  sure,"  he  soliloquised,  while  thus  employed,  "I  don't 
know  exactly  what  to  do — my  wife  ought  to  decide  matters 
where  the  girl  is  concerned;  a  son  is  another  affair — that's 
the  use  of  a  wife.     Humph!" 

"Sir,"  said  a  fat  servant,  opening  the  door,  "a  gentleman 
wishes  to  see  you  upon  very  particular  business." 

"Business  at  this  hour!    Tell  him  to  go  to  Mr.  Blackwell." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"Stay!  perhaps  he  is  a  constituent,  Simmons.  Ask  him 
if  he  belongs  to  the  county." 

"Yes,  sir." 

"A  great  estate  is  a  great  plague,"  muttered  Mr.  Beau- 
fort; "so  is  a  great  constituency.  It  is  pleasanter,  after  all, 
to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I  suppose  I  could  if  I  wished; 
but  then  one  must  rat — that's  a  bore.  I  will  consult  Lilburne. 
Humph!"     The  servant  re-appeared. 

"Sir,  he  says  he  does  belong  to  the  county." 

"Show  him  in! — What  sort  of  a  person?" 

"A  sort  of  gentleman,  sir;  that  is,"  continued  the  butler, 
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mindful  of  five  shillings  just  slipped  within  his  palm  by  the 
stranger,  "quite  the  gentleman." 

"Mure  wine,  then — stir  up  the  fire." 

In  a  few  moments  the  visiter  was  ushered  into  the  apart- 
ment. He  was  a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  but  still  aiming 
at  the  appearance  of  youth.  His  dress  evinced  military  pre- 
tensions; consisting  of  a  blue  coat,  buttoned  up  to  the  chin, 
a  black  stock,  loose  trousers  of  the  fashion  called  cossacks, 
and  brass  spurs.  He  wore  a  wig,  of  great  luxuriance  in  curl 
and  rich  auburn  in  hue;  with  large  whiskers  of  the  same  color, 

htly  tinged  with  gray  at  the  roots.  By  the  imperfect  light 
of  the  room,  it  was  not  perceptible  that  the  clothes  were 
somewhat  threadbare,  and  that  the  boots,  cracked  at  the  side, 
admitted  glimpses  of  no  very  white  hosiery  within.  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, reluctantly  rising  from  his  repose  and  gladly  sinking  back 
to  it,  motioned  to  a  chair,  and  put  on  a  doleful  and  doubtful 
semi-smile  of  welcome.  The  servant  placed  the  wine  and 
glasses  before  the  stranger; — the  host  and  visitor  were  alone. 

"So,  sir,"   said    Mr.    Beaufort,  languidly,  "you  are   from 

shire;  I   suppose  about  the  canal, — may   I  offer  you   a 

glass  of  wine?" 

"Most  hauppy,  sir — your  health!"  and  the  stranger,  with 
evident  satisfaction,  tossed  off  a  bumper  to  so  complimentary 
a  toast. 

•out  the  canal?"  repeated  Mr.  Beaufort. 

"No,  >ir,  no!  You  parliament  gentlemen  must  hauve  a 
vaust  deal  of  trouble  on  your  haunds — very  foine  property  I 
understaund  yours  is,  sir.  Sir,  allow  me  to  drink  the  health 
of  your  good  lady!" 

"I  thank  you,  Mr. — ,  Mr. — ,  what  did  you  say  your  name 
was? — I  beg  you  a  thousand  pardons." 

"Xooffaunce  in  the  least,  sir;  no  ceremony  with  me — this 
is  perticler  good  mederia!" 

"May  I  ask  how  I  can  serve  you?"  said  Mr.  Beaufort, 
struggling  between  the  -  f  annoyance  and  the  fear  to  be 

uncivil.      "And  pray,  had  I  the  honor  of  your  vote  in  the  last 

tion?" 

"No,  sir,  1  >!  tt's  mauny  years  since  I  have  been  in  your 
part  of  the  world,  though  I  was  born  there." 

"Then  I  don't  exactly  see "  began  Mr.  Beaufort,  and 

stopped  with  dignity. 

"Why  I  call  on  you,"  put  in  the  stranger,  tapping  his 
boots  with  his  cane;  and  then  recognising  the  rents,  he  thrust 
both  feet  under  the  table. 
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"I  don't  say  that;  but  at  this  hour  I  am  seldom  at  leisure 
■ — not  but  what  I  am  always  at  the  service  of  a  constituent,  that 

is,  a  voter !   Mr. ,  I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch  your 

name." 

"Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  helping  himself  to  a  third  g|ass 
of  wine;  "here's  a  health  to  your  young  folk!  And  now  to 
business."  Here  the  visitor,  drawing  his  chair  nearer  to  his 
host,  assuming  a  more  grave  aspect,  and  dropping  something 
of  his  stilted  pronunciation,  continued, — "You  had  a  brother?" 

"Well,  sir?"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  with  a  very  changed  coun- 
tenance. 

"And  that  brother  had  a  wife!" 

Had  a  cannon  gone  off  in  the  ear  of  Mr.  Beaufort,  it  could 
not  have  shocked  or  stunned  him  more  than  that  simple  word 
with  which  his  companion  closed  his  sentence.  He  fell  back  in 
his  chair— his  lips  apart,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger.  He 
sought  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  clove  to  his  mouth. 

"That  wife  had  two  sons,  born  in  wedlock!" 

"It  is  false!"  cried  Mr.  Beaufort,  finding  a  voice  at  length, 
and  springing  to  his  feet.  "And  who  are  you,  sir? — and  what 
do  you  mean  by " 

"Hush!"  said  the  stranger,  perfectly  unconcerned,  and 
regaining  the  dignity  of  his  haw-haw  enunciation:  "better  not 
let  the  servants  hear  aunything.  For  my  pawt,  I  think  ser- 
vants hauve  the  longest  pair  of  ears  of  auny  persons,  not  ex- 
cepting jauckasses;  their  ears  stretch  from  the  pauntry  to  the 
parlor.     Hush,  sir! — perticler  good  mederia,  this!" 

"Sir!"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  struggling  to  preserve,  or  rather 
recover,  his  temper,  "your  conduct  is  exceedingly  strange: 
but  allow  me  to  say,  that  you  are  wholly  misinformed.  My 
brother  never  did  marry;  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  on 
behalf  of  those  young  men — his  natural  sons — I  refer  you  to 
my  solicitor,  Mr.  Blackwell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  I  wish  you  a 
good  evening" 

"Sir! — the  same  to  you — I  won't  trouble  you  auny  farther; 
it  was  only  out  of  koindness  I  called — I  am  not  used  to  be 
treated  so — sir,  I  am  in  his  maujesty's  service,  sir,  you  will 
foind  that  the  witness  of  the  marriage  is  forthcoming;  you  will 
think  of  me  then,  and,  perhaps,  be  sorry.  But  I've  done,-^ 
'Your  most  obedient  humble,  sir!'  "  And  the  stranger,  with 
a  flourish  of  his  hand,  turned  to  the  door. 

At  the  sight  of  this  determination  on  the  part  of  his  strange 
guest,  a  cold,  uneasy,  vague  presentiment  seized  Mr.  Beaufort. 
There,  not  flashed,  but  rather  froze,  across  him  the  recollec 
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tion  of  his  brother's  emphatic  but  disbelieved  assurances — 01" 
Catherine's  obstinate  assertion  of  her  son's  alleged  rights — 
rights  which  her  lawsuit,  undertaken  on  her  own  behalf,  had 
not  compromised; — a  fresh  lawsuit  might  be  instituted  by  the 

.  and  the  evidence  which  had  been  wanting  in  the  former 
suit  might  be  found  at  last.    With  this  remembrance  and  these 
reflections  came  a  horrible  train  of  shadowy  fears, — witnes 
verdict,  surrender,  spoliation — arrears — ruin! 

The  man,  who  had  gained  the  door,  turned  back  and  looked 
at  him  with  a  complacent,  half-triumphant  leer  upon  his  im- 
pudent, reckless  face. 

"Sir,"  then  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  mildly,  "I  repeat  that  you 
had  better  see  Mr.  Blackwell." 

The  tempter  saw  his  triumph.  "I  have  a  secret  to  com- 
municate, which  it  is  best  for  you  to  keep  snug.  How  mauny 
people  do  yen  wish  me  to  see  about  it?  Come,  sir,  there  is  no 
need  of  a  lawyer;  or,  if  you  think  so,  tell  him  yourself.  Now 
or  never,  Mr.  Beaufort." 

"1  can  have  no  objection  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say,  sir,"  said  the  rich  man,  yet  more  mildly  than  before;  and 
then  added,  with  a  forced  smile,  "though  my  rights  are 
already  too  confirmed  to  admit  of  a  doubt." 

Without  heeding  the  last  assertion,  the  stranger  coolly 
walked  back,  resumed  his  seat,  and,  placing  both  arms  on  the 
table  and  looking  Mr.  Beaufort  full  in  the  face,  thus  pro- 
ceeded,— 

"Sir,  of  the  marriage  between  Philip  Beaufort  and  Cathe- 
rine Morton  there  were  two  witnesses:  the  one  is  dead,  the 
other  went  abroad — the  last  is  alive  still!" 

"If  so,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  who,  not  naturally  deficient  in 
cunning  and  sense,  felt  every  faculty  now  prodigiously  sharp- 
ened, and  wis  resolved  to  know  the  precise  grounds  for 
alarm. — "if  so,  why  did  not  the  man — it  was  a  servant,  sir,  a 
man-servant,  whom  Mrs.  Morton  pretended  to  rely  on — ap- 
pear on  the  trial?" 

"Be<  ause,  I  say,  he  was  abroad  and  could  not  be  found; 
or,  the   search  after  him  miscaurried,   from  clumsy  man.; 
ment  and  a  lack  of  the  rhino." 

"Hum!"  said  Mr.  Beaufort — "one  witness — one  witness, 
observe,  there  is  only  one! — does  not  alarm  me  much.  It  is 
not  what  a  man  deposes,  it  is  what  a  jury  believe,  sir!  M 
over,  what  has  become  of  the  young  men]' — They  have  never 
been  heard  of  for  years.  They  are  probably  dead;  if  BO,  I 
am  heir-at-law." 
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"I  know  where  one  of  them  is  to  be  found,  at  all  events." 

"The  elder? — Philip?"  asked  Mr.  Beaufort,  anxiously,  and 
with  a  fearful  remembrance  of  the  energetic  and  vehement 
character  prematurely  exhibited  by  his  nephew. 

"Pawdon  me!  I  need  not  aunswer  that  question." 

"Sir!  a  lawsuit  of  this  nature,  against  one  in  possession, 
is  very  doubtful,  and,"  added  the  rich  man,  drawing  himself 
up — "and,  perhaps,  very  expensive!" 

"The  young  man  I  speak  of  does  not  want  friends,  who 
will  not  grudge  the  money." 

"Sir!"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  rising  and  placing  his  back  to  the 
fire — "sir!  what  is  your  object  in  this  communication?  Do 
you  come,  on  the  part  of  the  young  man,  to  propose  a  com- 
promise?— If  so,  be  plain!" 

"I  come  on  my  own  part.  It  rests  with  you  to  say  if  the 
young  men  shall  never  know  it!" 

"And  what  do  you  want?" 

"Five  hundred  a-year  as  long  as  the  secret  is  kept." 

"And  how  can  you  prove  that  there  is  a  secret,  after  all?" 

"By  producing  the  witness,  if  you  wish." 

"Will  he  go  halves  in  the  500/.  a-year?"  asked  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, artfully. 

"That  is  moy  affair,  sir,"  replied  the  stranger. 

"What  you  say,"  resumed  Mr.  Beaufort,  "is  so  extraordi- 
nary— so  unexpected,  and  still  to  me,  seems  so  improbable, 
that  I  must  have  time  to  consider.  If  you  will  call  on  me  in 
a  week,  and  produce  your  facts,  I  will  give  you  my  answer.  I 
am  not  the  man,  sir,  to  wish  to  keep  any  one  out  of  his  true 
rights,  but  I  will  not  yield,  on  the  other  hand,  to  imposture." 

"If  you  don't  want  to  keep  them  out  of  their  rights,  I'd 
best  go  and  tell  my  young  gentlemen,"  said  the  stranger,  with 
cool  impudence. 

"I  tell  you  I  must  have  time,"  repeated  Beaufort,  discon- 
certed. "Besides,  I  have  not  myself  alone  to  look  to,  sir," 
he  added,  with  dignified  emphasis — "I  am  a  father!" 

"This  day  week  I  will  call  on  you  again.  Good  evening, 
Mr.  Beaufort!"  And  the  man  stretched  out  his  hand  with 
an  air  of  amicable  condescension. 

The  respectable  Mr.  Beaufort  changed  color,  hesitated, 
and  finally  suffered  two  fingers  to  be  enticed  into  the  grasp 
of  the  visitor,  whom  he  ardently  wished  at  that  bourne  whence 
no  visitor  returns. 

The  stranger  smiled,  stalked  to  the  door,  laid  his  finger 
on    his  lip,   winked    knowingly,  and    vanished,   leaving   Mr. 
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Beaufort  a  prey  to  such  feelings  of  uneasiness,  dread  and 
terror,  as  may  be  experienced  by  a  man  whom,  on  souk-  inch 
or  two  of  slippery  rock,  the  tides  have  suddenly  surrounded. 

He  remained  perfectly  still  fur  some  moments,  ami  then 
glancing  round  the  dim  and  spacious  room,  his  eyes  took  in 
all  the  evidences  of  luxury  ami  wealth  which  it  betrayed, 
ire  the  huge  sideboard, that  on  festive  days  groaned  beneath 
the  hoarded  weight  of  the  silver  heirlooms  of  the  Beau  forts, 
hung,  in  its  gilded  frame,  a  large  picture  of  the  family  seat, 
with  the  stately  porticoes — the  noble  park — the  groups  of 
deer:  and  around  the  wall,  interspersed  here  and  there  with 
ancestral  portraits  of  knight  and  dame,  long  since  gathered 
to  their  rest,  were  placed  the  masterpieces  of  Italian  and 
Flemish  art,  which  generation  after  generation  had  slowly 
accumulated,  till  the  Beaufort  Collection  had  become  the 
theme  of  connoisseurs  and  the  study  of  young  genius. 

The  still  room,  the  dumb  pictures — even  the  heavy  side- 
id,  seemed  to  gain  voice,  and  speak  to  him  audibly.     He 
thrust  his  hand  into  the  folds  of  his  waistcoat,  and  griped  his 
own  flesh  convulsively;  then,  striding  to  and  fro  the  apart- 
ment, he  endeavored  to  re-collect  his  thoughts. 

"1  dare  not  consult  Mrs.  Beaufort,"  he  muttered;  "no — 
no, — she  is  a  fool!  Besides  she's  not  in  the  way.  No  time 
to  lose — I  will  go  to  Lilburne." 

rce  had  that  thought  crossed  him  than  he  hastened  to 
put  it  into  execution.  He  rang  for  his  hat  and  gloves,  ami 
sallied  out  on  foot  to  Lord  Lilburne's  house  in  Park  Lane, — 
the  distance  was  short,  and  impatience  has  long  stride 

He  knew  Lord  Lilburne  was  in  town,  for  that  personage 
loved  London  for  its  own  sake;  and  even  in  September  he 
would  have  said  with  the  old  Duke  of  Queensbury,  when  some 
one  observed  that  London  was  verj  empty — "Yes;  but  it  is 
fuller  than  the  country." 

Mr.  Beaufort  found  Lord  Lilburne  reclined  on  a  sofa,  by 
the  open  window  of  his  drawing-room,  beyond  which  the 
early  stars  shone  upon  the  glimmering  trees  and  silver  turf  of 
the  deserted  park.  Unlike  the  simple  desert  of  his  respe<  t- 
able  brother-in-law,  the  costliest  fruits,  the  richest  wines  of 
Frar  a<  ed  the  small  table  placed  beside  his  sofa;  and  as 

the  starch  man  of  forms  and  method  entered  the  room  at  one 
r,  a  rustling  silk,  that  vanished  through  the  aperture  of 
another,  seemed  to  betray  tokens  of  a  A'/V-</-/V/v,  probably 
more  agreeable  to  Lilburne  than  the  (me  with  which  only  our 
narrative  is  concerned. 
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It  would  have  been  a  curious  study  for  such  men  as  love 
to  gaze  upon  the  dark  and  wily  features  of  human  character, 
to  have  watched  the  contrast  between  the  reciter  and  the  lis- 
tener, as  Beaufort,  with  much  circumlocution,  much  affected 
disdain,  and  real  anxiety,  narrated  the  singular  and  ominous 
conversation  between  himself  and  his  visitor. 

The  servant,  in  introducing  Mr.  Beaufort,  had  added  to 
the  light  of  the  room;  and  the  candles  shone  full  on  the  face 
and  form  of  Mr.  Beaufort.  All  about  that  gentleman  was  so 
completely  in  unison  with  the  world's  forms  and  seemings, 
that  there  was  something  moral  in  the  very  sight  of  him! 
Since  his  accession  of  fortune,  he  had  grown  less  pale  and 
less  thin;  the  angles  in  his  figure  were  filled  up.  On  his  brow 
there  was  no  trace  of  younger  passion.  No  able  vice  had 
ever  sharpened  the  expression — no  exhausting  vice  ever  deep- 
ened the  lines.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  county  member, 
— so  sleek,  so  staid,  so  business-like;  yet  so  clean,  so  neat,  so 
much  the  gentleman.  And  now  there  was  a  kind  of  pathos 
in  his  gray  hairs,  his  nervous  smile,  his  agitated  hands,  his 
quick  and  uneasy  transition  of  posture,  the  tremble  of  his 
voice.  He  would  have  appeared  to  those  who  saw,  but  heard 
not,  The  Good  Man  in  Trouble.  Cold,  motionless,  speech- 
less, seemingly  apathetic,  but  in  truth  observant,  still  reclined 
on  the  sofa,  his  head  thrown  back,  but  one  eye  fixed  on  his 
companion,  his  hands  clasped  before  him,  Lord  Lilburne 
listened;  and  in  that  repose,  about  his  face,  even  about  his 
person,  might  be  read  the  history  of  how  different  a  life  and 
character.  What  native  acuteness  in  the  stealthy  eye!  What 
hardened  resolve  in  the  full  nostril  and  firm  lips!  What  sar- 
donic contempt  for  all  things  in  the  intricate  lines  about  the 
mouth!  What  animal  enjoyment  of  all  things  so  despised  in 
that  delicate  nervous  system,  which,  combined  with  original 
vigor  of  constitution,  yet  betrayed  itself  in  the  veins  on  the 
hands  and  temples,  the  occasional  quiver  of  the  upper  lip! 
His  was  the  frame  above  all  others  the  most  alive  to  pleasure 
— deep-chested,  compact,  sinewy,  but  thin  to  leanness — deli- 
cate in  its  texture  and  extremities,  almost  to  effeminacy.  The 
indifference  of  the  posture,  the  very  habit  of  the  dress — not 
slovenly,  indeed,  but  easy,  loose,  careless — seemed  to  speak 
of  the  man's  manner  of  thought  and  life — his  profound  dis- 
dain of  externals. 

Not  till  Beaufort  had  concluded  did  Lord  Lilburne  change 
his  position  or  open  his  lips;  and  then,  turning  to  his  brother* 
in-law  his  calm  face,  he  said  drily, — 
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"I  always  thought  your  brother  had  married  that  woman; 
he  was  the  sort  of  man  to  do  it.  Besides,  why  should  she  have 
gone  to  law  without  a  vestige  of  proof,  unless  she  was  con- 
vinced of  her  rights?  Imposture  never  proceeds  without 
some  evidence.  Innocence,  like  a  fool,  as  it  is,  fancies  it  has 
only  to  speak  to  be  believed.  But  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm." 
\o  cause! — And  yet  you  think  there  was  a  marriage." 

"It  is  quite  clear,"  continued  Lilburne,  without  heeding 
this  interruption,  '"that  the  man,  whatever  his  evidence,  had 
not  got  sufficient  proofs.  If  he  had.  he  would  go  to  the  young 
men  rather  than  to  you:  it  is  evident  that  they  would  promise 
infinitely  larger  rewards  than  he  could  expect  from   yourself. 

i  are  always  more  generous  with  what  they  expect  than 
with  what  they  have.  All  rogues  know  this.  "lis  the  way 
Jews  and  usurers  thrive  upon  heirs  rather  than  possessors;  'tis 
the  philosophy  of  post-obits.  I  dare  say  the  man  has  found 
out  the  real  witness  of  the  marriage,  but  ascertained  also,  that 
the  testimony  of  that  witness  would  not  suffice  to  dispossess 
you.  He  might  be  discredited — rich  men  have  a  way  some- 
times of  discrediting  poor  witnesses.  Mind,  he  says  nothing 
of  the  lost  copy  of  the  register,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of 
that  document,  which  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to  say — of  any 
letters  of  your  brother  avowing  the  marriage.  Consider,  the 
register  itself  is  destroyed — the  clergyman  dead.    Pooh!  make 

irself  easy." 

"True,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much  comforted;  "what  a 
memory  you  have!" 

"Naturally.  Your  wife  is  my  sister — I  hate  poor  relations 
— and  I  was  therefore  much  interested  in  your  accession  and 
it.  No — you  may  feel  at  rest  on  this  matter,  so  far 
as  a  successful  lawsuit  is  concerned.  The  next  question  is, 
Will  you  have  a  lawsuit  at  all?  and  is  it  worth  while  buying 
this  fellow?     That  I  can*t  say  unless  I  see  him  myself." 

"I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would!" 

"Very  willingly:  'tis  a  sort  of  thing  I  like — I'm  fond  of 
dealing  with  rogues — it  amuses  me.  This  day  week?  I'll  be 
at  your  house — your  proxy;  I  shall  do  better  than  Blackwell. 
And  since  .y  you   are  wanted  at  the   Lakes,  go  down, 

and  leave  all  to  me." 

"A  thousand  thanks.  I  can't  say  how  grateful  I  am.  You 
certainly  are  the  kindest  and  cleverest  person  in  the  world." 

"You  can't  think  worse  of  the  world's  cleverness  and  kind- 
ness than  I  do,"  was  Lilburne 's  rather  ambiguous  answer  to 
the  compliment.     "But  why  dous  my  sister  want  to  see  you?" 
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"Oh,  I  forgot! — here  is  her  letter.  I  was  going  to  ask 
your  advice  in  this,  too." 

Lord  Lilburne  took  the  letter,  and  glanced  over  it  with  the 
rapid  eye  of  a  man  accustomed  to  seize  in  everything  the  main 
gist  and  pith. 

"An  offer  to  my  pretty  niece — Mr.  Spencer — requires  no 
fortune — his  uncle  will  settle  all  his  own — (poor  silly  old  man!) 
All!  Why  that's  only  iooo/.  a-year.  You  don't  think  much  of 
this,  eh?  How  my  sister  can  even  ask  you  about  it  puzzles 
me. 

"Why  you  see,  Lilburne,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  rather  em- 
barrassed, "there  is  no  question  of  fortune — nothing  to  go 
out  of  the  family;  and,  really,  Arthur  is  so  expensive;  and, 
if  she  were  to  marry  well,  I  could  not  give  her  less  than  fifteen 
or  twenty  thousand  pounds." 

"Aha! — I  see — every  man  to  his  taste:  here  a  daughter — ■ 
there  a  dowry.  You  are  devilish  fond  of  money,  Beaufort. 
Any  pleasure  in  avarice, — eh?" 

Mr.  Beaufort  colored  very  much  at  the  remark  and  the 
question,  and  forcing  a  smile,  said, — 

"You  are  severe.  But  you  don't  know  what  it  is  to  be 
father  to  a  young  man." 

"Then  a  great  many  young  women  have  told  me  sad  fibs! 
But  you  are  right  in  your  sense  of  the  phrase.  No,  I  never 
had  an  heir  apparent,  thank  Heaven!  No  children  imposed 
upon  me  by  law — natural  enemies,  to  count  the  years  between 
the  bells  that  ring  for  their  majority,  and  those  that  will  toll 
for  my  decease.  It  is  enough  for  me  that  I  have  a  brother 
and  a  sister — that  my  brother's  son  will  inherit  my  estates — 
and  that,  in  the  meantime,  he  grudges  me  every  tick  in  that 
clock.  What  then?  If  he  had  been  my  uncle,  I  had  done  the 
same.  Meanwhile,  I  see  as  little  of  him  as  good-breeding  will 
permit.  On  the  face  of  a  rich  man's  heir  is  written  the  rich 
man's  memento  mori !  But  revenons  a  nos  moutons.  Yes,  if 
you  give  your  daughter  no  fortune,  your  death  will  be  so  much 
the  more  profitable  to  Arthur!" 

'  'Really,  you  take  such  a  very  odd  view  of  the  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Beaufort,  exceedingly  shocked.  "But  I  see  you  don't 
like  the  marriage;  perhaps  you  are  right." 

"Indeed,  I  have  no  choice  in  the  matter;  I  never  inter- 
fere between  father  and  children.  If  I  had  children  myself, 
1  will,  however,  tell  you,  for  your  comfort,  that  they  might 
marry  exactly  as  they  pleased — I  would  never  thwart  them.  I 
should  be  too  happy  to  get  them   out  of  my   way.     If  they 
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married  well,  one  would  have  all  the  credit:  if  ill,  one  would 
have  an  excuse  to  disown  them.  As  I  said  before,  I  dislike 
poor  relations.  Though  if  Camilla  lives  at  the  Lakes  when 
she  is  married,  it  is  but  a  letter  now  and  then;  and  that's 
your  wife's  trouble,  not  yours.    But,  Spencer — what  Spencer! — 

it  family?  Was  there  not  a  Mr.  Spencer  who  lived  at 
Winandermere — who " 

"Who  went  with  us  in  search  of  these  boys,  to  be  sure. 
•  likely  the  same — nay,  he  must  be  so.     I  thought  so  at 
the  first." 

down  to  the  Lakes  to-morrow.  You  may  hear  some- 
thing about  your  nephews;11  atthat  word  Mr.  Beaufort  winced. 
"*Tts  well  to  be  forearmed." 

"  Many  thanks  for  all  your  counsel,"  said  Beaufort,  rising, 
and  glad  to  escape;  for  though  both  he  and  his  wife  held  the 
advice  of  Lord  Lilburne  in  the  highest  reverence,  they  always 
smarted  beneath  the  quiet  and  careless  stings  which  accom- 
panied the  honey.  Lord  Lilburne  was  singular  in  this, — he 
would  give  to  any  one  who  asked  it,  but  especially  a  relation, 
the  best  advice  in  his  power;  and  none  gave  better,  that  is, 
more  worldly  advice.  Thus,  without  the  least  benevolence, 
he  was  often  of  the  greatest  service;  but  he  could  not  help 
mixing  up  the  draught  with  as  much  aloes  and  bitter-apple  as 

-ible.      His    intellect    delighted   in   exhibiting  itself  even 
uitously.     His  heart  equally  delighted  in  that  only  cruelty 
which  polished  life  leaves  to  its  tyrants  towards   their  equals, 
— thrusting  pins  into  the  feelings,  and  breaking  self-love  upon 
the  wheel.     But  just  as  Mr.  »rt  had  drawn  on  his  gl( 

and  gained  the  doorway,  a  thought  seemed  to  strike  Lord  Lil- 
burne— 

"By  the  by,"  he  said,  "you  understand  that  when  I  prom- 
I  would  try  and  settle  the  matter  for  you,  I  only  meant 
that  I  would  learn  the  exact  causes  you  have  for  alarm  on  the 
one  hand,  or  for  a  compromise  with  this  fellow  on  the  other. 
If  the  last  be  advisable,  you  are  aware  that  I  cannot  interfere. 
I  might  get  into  a  scrape;  and  Beaufort  Court  is  not  my 
property." 

"1  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"I  am  plain  enough,  too.  If  there  is  money  to  be  given, 
it  is  given  in  order  to  defeat  what  is  called  justice — to  keep 
these  nephews  of  yours  out  of  their  inheritance.  Now,  should 
this  ever  come  to  light,  it  would  have  an  ugly  appearance. 
They  who  risk  the  blame  must  be  persons  who  possess  the 
estate." 
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"If  you    think    it    dishonorable    or   dishonest "  said 

Beaufort,  irresolutely. 

"I!  I  never  can  advise  as  to  the  feelings;  I  can  only  ad- 
vise as  to  the  policy.  If  you  don't  think  there  ever  was  a 
marriage,  it  may,  still,  be  honest  in  you  to  prevent  the  bore  of 
a  lawsuit." 

"But  if  he  can  prove  to  me  that  they  were  married?" 

"Pooh!"  said  Lilburne,  raising  his  eyebrows  with  a  slight 
expression  of  contemptuous  impatience;  "it  rests  on  yourself 
whether  or  not  he  prove  it  to  your  satisfaction.  For  my  part, 
as  a  third  person,  I  am  persuaded  the  marriage  did  take  place. 
But  if  I  had  Beaufort  Court,  my  convictions  would  be  all  the 
other  way.  You  understand.  I  am  too  happy  to  serve  you. 
But  no  man  can  be  expected  to  jeopardise  his  character,  or 
coquet  with  the  law,  unless  it  be  for  his  own  individual  inter- 
est. Then,  of  course,  he  must  judge  for  himself.  Adieu!  I 
expect  some  friends — foreigners — Carlists — to  whist.  You 
won't  join  them?" 

"I  never  play,  you  know.  You  will  write  to  me  at  Winan- 
dermere:  and,  at  all  events,  you  will  keep  off  the  man  till  I 
return?" 

"Certainly." 

Beaufort,  whom  the  latter  part  of  the  conversation  had 
comforted  far  less  than  the  former,  hesitated,  and  turned  the 
door-handle  three  or  four  times;  but,  glancing  towards  his 
brother-in-law,  he  saw  in  that  cold  face  so  little  sympathy  in 
the  struggle  between  interest  and  conscience,  that  he  judged 
it  best  to  withdraw  at  once. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lilburne  summoned  his  valet, 
who  had  lived  with  him  many  years,  and  who  was  his  confi- 
dant in  all  the  adventurous  gallantries  with  which  he  still  en- 
livened the  autumn  of  his  life. 

"Dykeman,"  said  he,  "you  have  let  out  that  lady?" 

"Yes,  my  lord." 

"I  am  not  at  home  if  she  calls  again.  She  is  stupid; 
she  cannot  get  the  girl  to  come  to  her  again.  I  shall 
trust  you  with  an  adventure,  Dykeman — an  adventure  that 
will  remind  you  of  our  young  days,  man.  This  charming 
creature — I  tell  you  she  is  irresistible — her  very  oddities 
bewitch  me.  You  must — well,  you  look  uneasy.  What 
would  you  say?" 

"My  lord,  I  have  found  out  more  about  her — and— 
and " 

"Well,  well." 
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The  valet  drew  near,  and  whispered  something  in  his 
master's  ear. 

"They  are  idiots  who  say  it,  then,"  answered  Lilburne. 

"And,"  faltered  the  man,  with  the  shame  of  humanity  oil 
his  face,  "she  is  not  worthy  your  lordship's  notice — a 
poor " 

"Yes,  I  know  she  is  poor;  and,  for  that  reason,  there  can 
be  no  difficulty,  if  the  thing  is  properly  managed.  You  never, 
perhaps,  heard  of  a  certain  Philip,  king  of  Macedon;  but  I 
will  tell  you  what  he  once  said,  as  well  as  I  can  remember  it 
'Lead  an  ass  with  a  pannier  of  gold;  send  the  ass  through  the 
gates  of  a  city,  and  all  the  sentinels  will  run  away.'  Poor! — 
where  there  is  love,  there  is  charity  also,  Dykernan.  Be- 
sides  " 

Here  Lilburne's  countenance  assumed  a  sudden  aspect  of 
dark  and  angry  passion, — he  broke  off  abruptly,  rose,  and 
paced  the  room,  muttering  to  himself.  Suddenly  he  stopped, 
and  put  his  hand  to  his  hip,  as  an  expression  of  pain  again 
altered  the  character  of  his  face. 

"The  limb  pains  me  still!  Dykernan  I  was  scarce — twenty- 
one — when  I  became  a  cripple  for  life."  He  paused,  drew 
a  long  breath,  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands  gently,  and  added: 
"Never  fear — you  shall  be  the  ass;  and  thus  Philip  of  Mace- 
don begins  to  fill  the  pannier."  And  he  tossed  his  purse  into 
the  hands  of  the  valet,  whose  face  .seemed  to  lose  its  anxious 
embarrassment  at  the  touch  of  the  gold.  Lilburne  glanced  at 
him  with  a  quiet  sneer:  "Go! — I  will  give  you  my  orders  when 
I  undress." 

"Yes!"  he  repeated  to  himself,  "the  limb  pains  me  still. 
But  he  died! — shot  as  a  man  would  shoot  a  jay  or  a  polecat! 
I  have  the  newspaper  still  in  that  drawer.  //Vdied  an  outcast 
— a  felon — a  murderer!  And  I  blasted  his  name — and  I  se- 
duced his  mistress— and  I — am  John  lord  Lilburne!" 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  half-a-dozen  of  those  gay  lovers 
of  London,  who,  like  Lilburne,  remain  faithful  to  its  charms 
when  more  vulgar  worshippers  desert  its  sunburnt  streets — 
mostly  single  men — mostly  men  of  middle  age — dropped  in. 
And  snon  after  came  three  or  four  high-born  foreigners,  who 
had  followed  into  England  the  exile  of  the  unfortunate  Charles 
X.  Their  looks,  at  once  proud  and  sad — their  mousta< 
curled  downward — their  beards  permitted  to  ^nnv — made  at 
first  a  strong  contrast  with  the  smooth  gay  English  man.  But 
Lilburne,  who  was  fond  of  French  society,  and  who,  when  he 
pleased,  could  be  courteous  and  agreeable,  soon   placed  the 
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exiles  at  their  ease;  and,  in  the  excitement  of  high  play,  all 
differences  of  mood  and  humor  speedily  vanished.  Morning 
was  in  the  skies  before  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

"You  have  been  very  fortunate  to-night,  milord,"  said  one 
of  the  Frenchmen,  with  an  envious  tone  of  congratulation. 

"But,  indeed,"  said  another,  who,  having  been  several 
times  his  host's  partner,  had  won  largely,  "you  are  the  finest 
player,  milord,  I  ever  encountered." 

"Always  excepting  Monsieur  Deschapelles  and  ***  *," 
replied  Lilburne,  indifferently.  And,  turning  the  conversa- 
tion, he  asked  one  of  the  guests  why  he  had  not  introduced 
him  to  a  French  officer  of  merit  and  distinction;  "With  whom," 
said  Lord  Lilburne,  "I  understand  that  you  are  intimate,  and 
of  whom  1  hear  your  countrymen  very  often  speak." 

"You  mean  De  Vaudemont.  Poor  fellow!"  said  a  middle- 
aged  Frenchman,  of  a  graver  appearance  than  the  rest. 

"But  why  'poor  fellow,'  Monsieur  de  Liancourt?" 

"He  was  rising  so  high  before  the  revolution.  There  was 
not  a  braver  officer  in  the  army.  But  he  is  but  a  soldier  of 
fortune,  and  his  career  is  closed." 

"Till  the  Bourbons  return,"  said  another  Carlist,  playing 
with  his  moustache. 

"You  will  really  honor  me  much  by  introducing  me  to 
him,"  said  Lord  Lilburne.  "De  Vaudemont — it  is  a  good 
name, — perhaps,  too,  he  plays  at  whist." 

"But,"  observed  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  "I  am  by  no 
means  sure  that  he  has  the  best  right  in  the  world  to  the  name. 
"Pis  a  strange  story  " 

"May  I  hear  it''"  asked  the  host. 

"Certainly.  It  is  briefly  this: — There  was  an  old  Vicomte 
de  Vaudemont  about  Paris;  of  good  birth,  but  extremely  poor 
— a  mauvais  suget.  He  had  already  had  two  wives,  and  run 
through  their  fortunes.  Being  old  and  ugly,  and  men  who 
survive  two  wives  having  a  bad  reputation  among  marriage- 
able ladies  at  Paris,  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  a  third.  De- 
spairing of  the  noblesse,  he  went  among  the  bourgeoisie  with 
that  hope.  His  family  were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  of  a  ridicu 
lous  misalliance.  Among  these  relations  was  Madame  de 
Merville,  whom  you  may  have  heard  of." 

' '  Madame  de  Merville!  Ah,  yes!  Handsome,  was  she  not?" 

"It  is  true.  Madame  de  Merville,  whose  failing  was  pride, 
was  known  more  than  once  to  have  bought  off  the  matrimonial 
inclinations  of  the  amorous  vicomte.  Suddenly  there  appeared 
in  her  circles  a  very  handsome  young  man.    He  was  presented 
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formally  to  her  friends  as  the  son  of  the  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont by  his  second  marriage  with  an  English  lady,  brought 

up  in  England,  and  now  for  the  first  time  publicly  acknowl- 
edged.    Some  scandal  was  circulated " 

."  interrupted  Monsieur  de  Liancourt,  very  gravely, 
"the  scandal  was  such  as  all  honorable  men  must  stigmatise 
and  despise — it  was  only  to  be  traced  to  some  lying  lackey — a 
scandal  that  the  young  man  was  already  the  lover  of  a  woman 
s  reputation  the  very  first  day  that  he  entered  Paris! 
I  answer  for  the  falsity  of  that  report.  But  that  report  I  own 
was  one  that  decided  not  only  Madame  de  Merville,  who  was 
a  sensitive — too  sensitive  a  person,  but  my  friend  young 
Vaudemont,  to  a  marriage,  from  the  pecuniary  advantages  of 
which  he  was  too  high-spirited  not  to  shrink." 

"Well,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "then  this  young  de  Vaude- 
mont married  Madame  de  Merville?" 

"No,"  said  Liancourt,  somewhat  sadly,  "it  was  not  so  de- 
creed; for  Vaudemont,  with  a  feeling  which  belongs  to  a 
gentleman,  and  which  I  honor,  while  deeply  and  gratefully 
attached  to  Madame  de  Merville,  desired  that  he  might  first 
win  for  himself  some  honorable  distinction,  before  he  claimed 
a  hand  to  which  men  01  fortunes  so  much  higher  had  aspired 
in  vain.  "I  am  not  ashamed, "  he  added,  after  a  slight  pause, 
"to  say  that  I  had  beet,  one  of  the  rejected  suitors,  and  that  I 
still  revere  the  memory,  of  Eugenie  de  Merville.  The  young 
man,  therefore,  was  to  have  entered  my  regiment.  Before, 
however,  he  had  joined  it,  and  while  yet  in  the  full  flush  of  a 
young  man's  love  for  a  woman  formed  to  excite  the  strongest 
attachment,  she — she "  The  Frenchman's  voice  trem- 
bled, and  he  resumed  with  affected  composure, — "Madame 
de  Merville,  who  had^he  best  and  kindest  heart  that  ever 
beat  in  a  human  breast,  learned  one  day  that  there  was  a  poor 
widow  in  the  garret  of  the  hotel  she  inhabited  who  was  dam 
ously  ill — without  medicine  and  without  food — having  lost  her 
only  friend  and  supporter  in  her  husband  some  time  before. 
In  the  impulse  of  the  moment,  Madame  de  Merville  hei 
attended  this  widow— caught  the  fever  that  preyed  upon  her 
— was  confined  to  her  bed  ten  days  —ami  died,  as  she  had 
lived,  in  serving  others  and  forgetting  self. — And  so  much, 
sir,  for  the  scandal  you  spoke  of!" 

"A  warning,"  observed  Lord  Lilburne.    "against  trifling 
with  one's  heaith    by  that   vanity  of    parading  a  kind    heart, 
which  is  called  charity.    If  charity,  mon  cAer,  begins  at  home, 
it  is  in  the  drawing-room,  not  the  garret!" 
20 
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The  Frenchman  looked  at  his  host  in  some  disdain,  bit  his 
lip,  and  was  silent. 

"But  still,"  resumed  Lord  Lilburne,  "still  it  is  so  probable 
that  your  old  vicomte  had  a  son;  and  I  can  so  perfectly  under- 
stand why  he  did  not  wish  to  be  embarrassed  with  him  as 
long  as  he  could  help  it,  that  I  do  not  understand  why  there 
should  be  any  doubt  of  the  younger  de  Vaudemont's  parent- 
age." 

"Because,"  said  the  Frenchman,  who  had  first  commenced 
the  narrative, — "because  the  young  man  refused  to  take  the. 
legal  steps  to  proclaim  his  birth  and  naturalize  himself  a 
Frenchman;  because,  no  sooner  was  Madame  de  Merville 
dead,  than  he  forsook  the  father  he  had  so  newly  discovered 
— forsook  France,  and  entered  with  some  other  officers,  under 
the  brave  *  *  *  *,  in  the  service  of  one  of  the  native  princes 
of  India." 

"But,  perhaps  he  was  poor,"  observed  Lord  Lilburne. 
"A  father  is  a  very  good  thing,  and  a  country  is  a  very  good 
thing,  but  still  a  man  must  have  money;  and  if  your  father 
does  not  do  much  for  you,  somehow  or  other,  your  country 
generally  follows  his  example." 

"My  lord,"  said  Liancourt,  "myfriend  here  has  forgotten 
to  say  that  Madame  de  Merville  had  by  deed  of  gift  (though 
unknown  to  her  lover)  before  her  death,  made  over  to  young 
Vaudemont  the  bulk  of  her  fortune;  and  that,  when  he  was 
informed  of  this  donation,  after  her  decease,  and  sufficiently 
recovered  from  the  stupor  of  his  grief,  he  summoned  her  re- 
lations round  him,  declared  that  her  memory  was  too  dear  to 
him  for  wealth  to  console  him  for  her  loss,  and  reserving  to 
himself  but  a  modest  and  bare  sufficiency  for  the  common 
necessaries  of  a  gentleman,  he  divided  ftie  rest  amongst  them, 
and  repaired  to  the  East;  not  only  to  conquer  his  sorrow  by 
the  novelty  and  stir  of  an  exciting  life,  but  to  carve  out  with 
Ins  own  hand  the  reputation  of  an  honorable  and  brave  man. 
My  friend  remembered  the  scandal  long  buried — he  forgot  the 
generous  action." 

"Your  friend,  you  see,  my  dear  Monsieur  de  Liancourt," 
remarked  Lilburne, "is  more  a  man  of  the  world  than  you  are!" 

"And  I  was  just  going  to  observe,"  said  the  friend  thus 
referred  to,  "that  that  very  action  seemed  to  confirm  the 
rumor  that  there  had  been  some  little  manoeuvring  as  to  this 
unexpeeted  addition  to  the  name  of  de  Vaudemont;  for,  if 
himself  related  to  Madame  de  Merville,  why  have  such  scru- 
ples to  receive  her  gift?" 
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■■  \  very  shrewd  remark,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  looking 
With  some  respect  at  the  speaker:  "and  I  own  that  it  is  a  very 
unaccountable  proceeding,  and  one  of  which  I  don't  think  you 

:  would  ever  have  been  guilty.     Well,  and  the  old  vicomte?" 

"Did  not  live  long!"  said  the  Frenchman,  evidently  grati- 
fied by  his  host's  compliment,  while  Liancourt  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair  in  grave  displeasure.  "The  young  man  re- 
mained some  years  in  India,  aad  when  he  returned  to  Paris, 
our  friend.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  then  in  favor  with  Charles 
X  and  Madame  de  Merville's  relations  took  him  up.  He 
had  already  acquired  a  reputation  in  this  foreign  service,  and 
he  obtained  a  place  at  the  court,  and  a  commission  in  the 
king's  guards.  I  allow  that  he  would  certainly  have  made  a 
career  had  it  not  been  for  the  Three  Days.  As  it  is,  you  see 
him  in  London,  like  the  rest  of  us.  in  exile!" 

"And  I  suppose,  without  a  sou." 

"No,  I  believe  that  he  had  still  saved,  and  even  augmented 
in  India,  the  portion  he  allotted  to  himself  from  Madame  de 
Merville's  bequest." 

"And  if  he  don't  play  whist,  he  ought  to  play  it,"  said 
Lilburne.  "You  have  roused  my  curiosity;  I  hope  you  will 
let  me  make  his  acquaintance.  Monsieur  de  Liancourt.  I  am 
no  politician,  but  allow  me  to  propose  this  toast — 'Success  to 

se  who  have  the  wit  to  plan,  and  the  strength  to  execute.' 
In  other  words,  'the  Right  Divine!' 

Soon  afterwards  the  guests  retired. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

''  Rfi      Happily,  he's  the  second  time  come  to  them." — HainUt 

It  was  the  evening  after  that  in  which  the  conversations 
rded  in  our  last  chapter,  were  held: — evening  in  the  quiet 

suburb  of  H .    The  desertion  and  silence  of  the  metro; 

-eptember  had   extended  to   its  neighboring   hamlets; — a 
m  the  heart  of  the  country  scarcely  have  seemed 

re  still:  the  lamps  were  lighted,  many  of  the  shops  already 
-ed,  a  few  of  the  sober  couples  and  retired  spinsters  of  the 
place  might,  here  and  there,  be  seen  slowly  wandering  home- 
ward after  their  evening  walk;  two  or  three  dogs,  in  spite  of 
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the  prohibitions  of  the  magistrates  placarded  on  the  walls— 
(manifestoes  which  threatened  with  death  the  dogs,  and  pre- 
dicted more  than  ordinary  madness  to  the  public,) — were  play- 
ing in  the  main  road,  disturbed  from  time  to  time  as  the  slow 
coach,  plying  between  the  city  and  the  suburb,  crawled  along 
the  thoroughfare,  or  as  the  brisk  mails  whirled  rapidly  by,  an- 
nounced by  the  cloudy  dust  and  the  guard's  lively  horn. 
Gradually,  even  these  evidences  of  life  ceased — the  saunterers 
disappeared,  the  mails  had  passed,  the  dogs  gave  place  to  the 
later  and  more  stealthy  perambulations  of  their  feline  succes- 
sors "who  love  the  moon."  At  unfrequent  intervals,  the 
more  important  shops — the  linen-drapers',  the  chemists',  and 
the  gin-palace — still  poured  out,  across  the  shadowy  road,  their 
streams  of  light,  from  windows  yet  unclosed:  but,  with  these 
exceptions,  the  business  of  the  place  stood  still. 

At  this  time  there  emerged  from  a  milliner's  house  (shop, 
to  outward  appearance,  it  was  not,  evincing  its  gentility  and 
its  degree  above  the  Capelocracy,  to  use  a  certain  classical 
nelogism,  by  a  brass  plate  on  an  oak  door,  whereon  was 
graven  —  "Miss  Semper,  Milliner  and  Dressmaker,  from 
Madame  Devy"),  at  this  time,  I  say,  and  from  this  house, 
there  emerged  the  light  and  graceful  form  of  a  young  female. 
She  had  in  her  left  hand  a  little  basket,  of  the  contents  of 
which  (for  it  was  empty)  she  had  apparently  just  disposed; 
and,  as  she  stepped  across  the  road,  the  lamp-light  fell  on  a 
face  in  the  first  bloom  of  youth,  and  characterized  by  an  ex- 
pression of  child-like  innocence  and  candor.  It  was  a  face 
regularly  and  exquisitely  lovely,  yet  something  there  was  in 
the  aspect  that  saddened  you;  you  knew  not  why,  for  it  was 
not  sad  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the  lips  smiled  and  the  eyes 
sparkled.  As  she  now  glided  along  the  shadowy  street  with 
a  light,  quick  step,  a  man,  who  had  hitherto  been  concealed 
by  the  portico  of  an  attorney's  house,  advanced  stealthily, 
and  followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  Unconscious  that  she 
was  dogged,  and  seemingly  fearless  of  all  danger,  the  girl 
went  lightly  on,  swinging  her  basket  playfully  to  and  fro,  and 
chaunting,  in  a  low  but  musical  tone,  some  verses,  that  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  the  nursery  than  to  that  age  which  the 
fair  singer  had  attained. 

As  she  came  to  an  angle  which  the  main  street  formed 
with  a  lane,  narrow  and  partially  lighted,  a  policeman,  sta- 
tioned there,  looked  hard  at  her,  and  then  touched  his  hat 
with  an  air  of  respect,  in  which  there  seemed  also  a  little  of 
compassion. 
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"Cood*  night  to  you,"  said  the  girl,  passing  him,  and  with 
a  frank,  gay  tone. 

"Shall  1  attend  you  home.  Miss?"  said  the  man. 
"What  for?  1  am  very  well!"  answered  the  young  woman, 
with  an  accent  and  look  of  innocent  surprise. 

51  at  tl» is  time  the  man,  who  had  hitherto  followed  her, 
gained  the  spot,  and  turned  down  the  lane. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  policeman;  "but  it  is  getting  dark, 
Miss 

"So  it  is  every  night  when  I  walk  home,  unless  there's  a 
moon. — Good  by. — The  moon."  she  repeated  to  herself,  as 
she  walked  on,  "I  used  to  be  afraid  of  the  moon  when  I  was 
a  little  child;"  and  then,  after  a  pause,  she  murmured,  in  a 
low  chant, — 

14  The  moon,  she  is  a  wandering  ghost, 
That  walks  in  penance  nightly. 
How  sad  she  is,  that  wandering  moon, 
For  all  she  shines  so  brightly  ! 

I  watched  her  eyes  when  I  was  young, 

Until  they  turned  my  brain. 
And  how  I  oftjn  weep  to  think 

'T  will  ne'er  be  right  again." 

As  the  murmur  of  these  words  died  at  a  distance  down  the 
lane  in  which  the  girl  had  disappeared,  the  policeman,  who 
had  paused  to  listen,  shook  his  head  mournfully,  and  said, 
While  he  moved  on, — 

"Poor  thing!  they  should  not  let  her  always  go  about  by 
herself;  and  yet,  who  would  harm  her'" 

Meanwhile  the  girl  proceeded  along  the  lane,  which  was 
skirted  by  small,  but  not  mean  houses,  till  it  terminated  in  a 
ile.  that  admitted  into  a  church-yard.  Here  hung  the 
last  lamp  in  the  path,  and  a  few  dim  stars  broke  palely  over 
the  long  urra-s  ami  scattered  grave-stones,  without  piercing 
the  deep  shadow  which  the  church  threw  over  a  large  portion 
of  tin  sa<  red  ground.  Just  as  she  passed  the  stile,  the  man, 
whom  we  have  before  noticed,  and  who  had  been  leaning 
if  waiting  for  some  one,  against  the  pales,  approached,  and 
said  gently, — 

"Ah,  Miss!  it  is  a  lone  place  for  one  so  beautiful  as  you 
are  to  be  alone.     You  ought  never  to  be  mi  foot." 

The  girl  stopped,  ami  looked  full,  but  without  any  alarm 
in  her  eyes,  into  the  man's  face. 
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"Go  away!"  she  said,  with  a  half  peevish,  half  kindly 
tone  of  command.     "I  don't  know  you." 

"But  I  have  been  sent  to  speak  to  you  by  one  who  does 
know  you,  Miss — one  who  loves  you  to  distraction — he  has 
seen  you  before  at  Mrs.  West's.  He  is  so  grieved  to  think 
you  should  walk — you,  who  ought,  he  says,  to  have  every 
luxury — that  he  has  sent  his  carriage  for  you.  It  is  on  tha 
other  side  of  the  yard.  Do  come  now;"  and  he  laid  his  hand, 
though  very  lightly,  on  her  arm. 

"At  Mrs.  West's!"  she  said;  and,  for  the  first  time,  her 
voice  and  look  showed  fear.  "Go  away  directly!  How  dare 
you  touch  me!" 

"But,  my  dear  Miss,  you  have  no  idea  how  my  employer 
loves  you,  and  how  rich  he  is.  See,  he  has  sent  you  all  this 
money;  it  is  gold — real  gold.  You  may  have  what  you  like, 
if  you  will  but  come.     Now,  don't  be  silly,  Miss." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but,  with  a  sudden  spring, 
passed  the  man,  and  ran  lightly  and  rapidly  along  the  path, 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  to  which  the  tempter  had 
pointed,  when  inviting  her  to  the  carriage.  The  man,  sur- 
prised, but  not  baffled,  reached  her  in  an  instant,  and  caught 
hold  of  her  dress. 

"Stay!  you  must  come — you  must!"  he  said,  threaten- 
ingly; and,  loosening  his  grasp  on  her  shawl,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  waist. 

"Don't!"  cried  the  girl,  pleadingly,  and  apparently  sub- 
dued, turning  her  fair,  soft  face  upon  her  pursuer,  and  clasp- 
ing her  hands.  "Be  quiet!  Fanny  is  silly!  No  one  is  ever 
rude  to  poor  Fanny!" 

"And  no  one  will  be  rude  to  you,  Miss,"  said  the  man, 
apparently  touched;  "but  I. dare  not  go  without  you.  You 
don't  know  what  you  refuse.  Come;"  and  he  attempted 
gently  to  draw  her  back. 

"No,  no!"  said  the  girl,  changing  from  supplication  to 
anger,    and    raising    her   voice    into   a   loud    shriek,  "No!  I 

wiii " 

"Nay,  then, ' '  interrupted  the  man,  looking  round  anxiously; 
and,  with  a  quick  and  dexterous  movement,  he  threw  a  large 
handkerchief  over  her  face,  and,  as  he  held  it  fast  to  her  lips 
with  one  hand,  he  lifted  her  from  the  ground.  Still  violently 
struggling,  the  girl  contrived  to  remove  the  handkerchief, 
and  once  more  her  shriek  of  terror  rang  through  the  violated 
sanctuary. 

At    that    instant    a    loud    deep   voice   was   heard,    "Whff 
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calls'' *     And  a  tall  figure  seemed  to  rise,  as  from  the  grave 

f,  and  emerge  from  the  shadow  of  the  church.     A  mo- 
ment more,  and   a  strong  gripe-  was  laid   on  the  shoulder  of 
the  ravisher.    "What  is  this?   On  God's  ground,  too!    Rele 
her,  wretch!" 

The  man,  trembling,  half  with  superstitious,  half  with 
bodily  fear,  let  go  his  captive,  who  fell  at  once  at  the  knees 
of  her  deliverer. 

"Don't  you  hurt  me,  too,"  she  said,  as  the  tears  rolled 
down  her  eves.  "I  am  a  good  girl — and  my  grandfather's 
blind." 

The  stranger  bent  down  and  raised  her;  then  looking  round 
for  the  assailant  with  an  eye  whose  dark  fire  shone  through  the 
gloom,  he  perceived  the  coward  stealing  off.  He  disdained 
to  pursue. 

"My  poor  child,"  said  he,  with  that  voice  which  the  strong 
assume  to  the  weak — the  man  to  some   wounded  infant— the 

e  of  tender  superiority  and  compassion,  "there  is  no  cause 
for  fear  now.     Be  soothed.      Do  you  live  near?     Shall    1   see 

1  home?" 

"  I  hank  you!      That's  kind.      Tray   do!"      And,   with  an 
infantine  confidence  she  took  his  hand,  as  a  child  does  that  of 
.-own-up  person; — so  they  walked  on  together. 

"And,"  said  the  stranger,  "do  you  know  that  man?  Has 
he  insulted  you  befot 

"  No — don't  talk  of  him:  ce  me  fait  mall"  And  she  put  her 
hand  to  her  forehead. 

The  French  was  spoken  with  so  French  an  accent,  that,  in 

te  curiosity,  the  strai  >t  his  eye  over  her  plain  d; 

"You  speak  French  well." 

"Do  I?     1  wish    I   knew  more  words — I  only  recolle 
few.      When  I  am  very  happy  or  very  sad,  they  come  into  my 
head.      But  I  am  happy  now.    I  like  your  voice — I  like  you — ■ 
Oh!   I  have  dropoed  my  bask* 

'   -hall  I  go  back  for  it,  or  shall  I  buy  you  another:-" 

"Another! — Oh,  no!  come  back  for  it.  How  kind  you  are! 
— Ah!  I  see  it!"  and  she  broke  away  and  ran  forward  to  pick 
it  up. 

When  she  had  recovered  it,  she  laughed — she  spoke  to  it 
— she  kissed  it. 

Her  companion  smiled  as  he  said, — 

"Some  sweetheart  has  given  you  that  basket — it  seems  but 
a  common  basket,  too." 

"I  have  had  it — oh,  ever  since — since — I  don't  know  how 
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long!  It  came  with  me  from  France — it  was  full  of  little  toys. 
They  are  gone — I  am  so  sorry!" 

"How  old  are  you?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"  My  pretty  one,"  said  the  stranger,  with  deep  pity  in  his 
rich  voice,  "your  mother  should  not  let  you  go  out  alone  at 
this  hour." 

"Mother! — mother!"  repeated  the  girl,  in  a  tone  of  sur- 
prise. 

"Have  you  no  mother?" 

"No! — I  had  a  father  once.  But  he  died,  they  say.  I  did 
not  see  him  die.  I  sometimes  cry  when  I  think  that  I  shall 
never,  never  see  him  again!  But,"  she  said,  changing  her 
accent  from  melancholy  almost  to  joy,  "he  is  to  have  a  grave 
here  like  the  other  girl's  fathers — a  fine  stone  upon  it — and 
all  to  be  done  with  my  money!" 

"Your  money,  my  child?" 

"Yes;  the  money  I  make.  I  sell  my  work  and  take  the 
money  to  my  grandfather;  but  I  lay  by  a  little  every  week  for 
a  grave-stone  for  my  father." 

"Will  the  grave-stone  be  placed  in  that  church-yard?" 
They  were  now  in  another  lane;  and,  as  he  spoke,  the  stranger 
checked  her,  and  bending  down  to  look  into  her  face,  he 
murmured  to  himself,  "Is  it  possible? — it  must  be — it  must!" 

"Yes!  I  love  that  church-yard — my  brother  told  me  to  put 
flowers  there;  and  grandfather  and  I  sit  there  in  the  summer, 
without  speaking.  But  I  don't  talk  much,  I  like  singing  bet- 
ter:— 

"All  things  that  good  and  harmless  are, 

Are  taught,  they  say,  to  sing. — 
The  maiden  resting  at  her  work, 

The  bird  upon  the  wing  ; 
The  little  ones  at  church  in  prayer, 

The  angels  in  the  sky — 
The  angels  less  when  babes  are  born 

Than  when  the  aged  die." 

And  unconscious  of  the  latent  moral,  dark  or  cheering,  ac- 
cording as  we  estimate  the  value  of  this  life,  couched  in  the 
concluding  rhyme,  Fanny  turned  round  to  the  stranger,  and 
said,  "Why  should  the  angels  be  glad  when  the  aged  die?" 

"That  they  are  released  from  a  false,  unjust,  and  miser- 
able world,  in  which  the  first  man  was  a  rebel,  and  the  second 
a  murderer!"  muttered  the  stranger  between  his  teeth,  which 
he  gnashed  as  he  spoke. 
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The  girl   did    not   understand    him;  she   shook  her  hi 
gently,  and  made  no  reply.      A  few  moments,  and  she  pausi  d 
before  a  small  house. 

"This  is  my  home." 

"It  '  said  her  companion,  examining  the  exterior  of 

the  house  with  an  earnest  gaze;   "and  your  name  is  Fanny." 

"Yes — every  one  knows  Fanny.  Come  in;"  and  the  girl 
opened  the  door  with  a  latch-key. 

The  stranger  bowed  his  stately  height  as  he  crossed  the 
low  threshold  and  followed  his  guide  into  a  little  parlor. 

Before  a  table,  on  which  burned  dimly,  and  with  unheeded 
■wick,  a  single  candle,  sat  a  man  of  advanced  age;  and  as  he 
turned  his  face  to  the  door,  the  stranger  saw  that  he  was 
blind.  The  girl  bounded  to  his  chair,  passed  her  arms  round 
the  old  man's  neck,  and  kissed  his  forehead;  then  nestling 
herself  at  his  feet,  and  leaning  her  clasped  hands  caressingly 
on  his  knee,  she  said, — 

"(.irandpapa,  I  have  brought  you  somebody  you  must  love. 
He  has  been  so  kind  to  Fanny." 

"And  neither  of  you  can  remember  me!"  said  the  guest. 

The  old  man,  whose  dull  face  seemed  to  indicate  dotage, 
half  raised  himself  at  the  sound  of  the  stranger's  voice. 

"Who  is  that?"  said  he,  with  a  feeble  and  querulous  voice. 
"Who  wants  me?" 

"I  am  the  friend  of  your  lost  son.  I  am  he  who  ten  years 
ago,  brought  Fanny  to  your  roof,  and  gave  her  to  your  care 
— your  son's  last  charge.     And   you   blessed   your  son,  and 

g  ive  him,  and  vowed  to  be  a  father  to  his  Fanny." 

The  old  man,  who  had  now  slowly  risen  to  his  feet,  trem- 
bled violently,  and  stretched  out  his  hands. 

mie  near — near — let  me  put  my  hands  on  your  head. 
I  cannot  see  you;  but  Fanny  talks  of  you  and  prays  for  you; 
and  Fanny — she  has  been  an  angel  to  nv 

The  stranger  approached  ami  half  knelt  as  the  old  man 
spread  his  hands  over  his  head,  muttering  inaudibly.  Mean- 
while Fanny,  pale  as  death — her  lips  apart — an  eager,  painful 
expression  on  her  face — looked  inquiringly  on  the  dark,  marked 
countenance  of  the  visitor,  and  creeping  towards  him  inch  by 
inch,  fearfully  touched  his  dress — his  arms — his  countenance. 

"brother,"  she  said  at  last,  doubtingly  and  timidly, — ■ 
"Brother.  I  thought  I  could  never  forget  you!  Hut  you  are 
not  like  my  brother;  you  are  older; — you  are — you  are! — no! 
no!  you  are  not  my  brother!" 

"I  am  much  changed,  Fanny;  and  you,  too!" 
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He  smiled  as  he  spoke;  and  the  smile — sweet  and  pitying 
— thoroughly  changed  the  character  of  his  face,  which  was 
ordinarily  stern,  grave,  and  proud. 

"I  know  you  now!"  exclaimed  Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  wild 
joy.  "And  you  come  back  from  that  grave!  My  flowers  have 
brought  you  back  at  last!  I  knew  they  would!  Brother' 
Brother!" 

And  she  threw  herself  on  his  breast  and  burst  into  pas- 
sionate tears.  Then,  suddenly  drawing  herself  back,  she  laid 
her  finger  on  his  arm,  and  looked  up  at  him  beseechingly. 

"Pray,  now,  is  he  really  dead?  He,  my  father! — he,  too, 
was  lost  like  you.  Can't  he  come  back  again  as  you  have 
done?" 

"Do  you  grieve  for  him  still,  then?  Poor  girl!"  said  the 
stranger,  evasively,  and  seating  himself.  Fanny  continued 
to  listen  for  an  answer  to  her  touching  question;  but  finding 
that  none  was  given,  she  stole  away  to  a  corner  of  the  room, 
and  leaned  her  face  on  her  hands,  and  seemed  to  think — till 
at  last,  as  she  so  sat,  the  tears  began  to  flow  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  wept,  but  silently  and   unnoticed. 

"But,  sir,"  said  the  guest,  after  a  short  pause,  "how  is 
this?  Fanny  tells  me  she  supports  you  by  her  work.  Are 
you  so  poor,  then?  Yet  I  left  you  your  son's  bequest;  and 
you,  too,  I  understood,  though  not  rich,  were  not  in  want!" 

"There  was  a  curse  on  my  gold,"  said  the  old  man  sternly. 
"It  was  stolen  from  us." 

There  was  another  pause.     Simon  broke  it. 

"And  you,  young  man, — how  has  it  fared  with  you?  You 
have  prospered,  I  hope." 

"I  am  as  I  have  been  for  years — alone  in  the  world,  without 
kindred  and  without  friends.  But,  thanks  to  Heaven,  I  am 
not  a  beggar!" 

"No  kindred  and  no  friends!"  repeated  the  old  man. 
"No  father — no  brother — no  wife — no  sister!" 

"None!  No  one  to  care  whether  I  live  or  die,"  answered 
the  stranger,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sadness  in  his  voice. 
"But,  as  the  song  has  it — 

"  I  care  for  nobody — no,  not  I, 
For  nobody  cares  for  me  ?  " 

There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the  mockery  with  which  he 
repeated  the  homely  lines,  although,  as  he  did  so,  he  gathered 
himself  up,  as  if  conscious  of  a  certain  consolation  and  reli- 
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on  the  resources  not  dependent  on  others  which  he  had 
found  in  his  own  strong  limbs  and  his  own  stout  heart. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  a  soft  touch  upon  his  band,  and  he 

saw  Fanny  looking  at  him  through  the  tears  that  still  flowed. 
"You  have  no  one  to  can-  for  you?     Don't  say  so!     Come 
and  live  with  us,  brother;  we'll  care  for  you.     I   have  never 
forgotten  the   flowers — never!     Do  come!     Fanny  shall  love 
you.     Fanny  can  work  for  three.'" 

And  they  call  her  an  idiot!"  mumbled  the  old  man,  with 
a  vacant  smile  on  his  lips. 

"My  sister!  You  shall  be  my  sister!  Forlorn  one — whom 
even  Nature  has  fooled  and  betrayed!  Sister! — we,  both 
orphans! — Sister!'"  exclaimed  that  dark,  stern  man,  passion- 
ately, and  with  a  broken  voice;  and  he  opened  his  arms,  and 
Fanny,  without  a  blush  or  a  thought  of  shame,  threw  herself 
on  his  breast.  He  kissed  her  forehead  with  a  kiss  that  was, 
indeed,  pure  and  holy  as  a  brother's:  and  Fanny  felt  that  he 
had  left  upon  her  cheek  a  tear  that  was  not  her  own. 

"Well,"  he  said,  with  an  altered  voice,  and  taking  the  old 
man's  hand,  "What  say  you?  Shall  1  take  up  my  lodging 
with  you?  I  have  a  little  money;  I  can  protect  and  aid  you 
both.  I  shall  be  often  away — in  London  or  elsewhere — and 
will  not  intrude  too  much  on  you.  But  you  blind,  and  she — 
here  he  broke  off  the  sentence  abruptly  and  went  on  — you 
should  not  be  left  alone.  And  this  neighborhood,  that  burial- 
place,  are  dear  to  me.  I,  too,  Fanny,  have  lost  a  parent;  and 
that  grave " 

He  paused,  and  then  added,  in  a  trembling  voice,  "And 
you  have  placed  flowers  over  that  grave'" 

tay  with  us,"  said  the  blind  man;  "not  for  our  sake, 
but  your  own.  The  world  is  a  bad  place.  I  have  been  long 
sick 'of  the  world.  Yes!  come  and  live  near  the  burial-ground 
— the  nearer  you  are  to  the  grave,  the  safer  you  are; — and  you 
have  a  little  money,  you  say!" 

"I  will  come  to-morrow,  then.  I  must  return  now.  To- 
morrow, Fanny,  we  shall  meet  again." 

"Must  you  g  id    Fanny,  tenderly.     "But  you  7.7'// 

come  again;  you  know  I  used  to  think  every  one  died  when 
he  left  me.  I  am  wiser  now.  Vet  still,  when  you  do  leave 
me,  it  is  true  that  you  die  for  Fanny!" 

At  this  moment,  as  the  three  persons  were  grouped,  each 
had  assumed  a  posture  of  form,  an  expression  of  face,  which 
a  painter  of  fitting  sentiment  and  skill  would  have  loved  to 
study.     The  visitor  had   gained   the  door;  and  as  he  stood 
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there,  his  noble  height — the  magnificent  strength  and  health 
of  his  manhood  in  its  full  prime — contrasted  alike  the  almost 
spectral  debility  of  extreme  age  and  the  graceful  delicacy  of 
Fanny — half  girl,  half  child.  There  was  something  foreign 
in  his  air — and  the  half-military  habit,  relieved  by  the  red 
riband  of  the  Bourbon  knighthood.  His  complexion  was  dark 
as  that  of  a  Moor,  and  his  raven  hair  curled  close  to  the  stately 
head.  The  soldier-moustache — thick,  but  glossy  as  silk — 
shaded  the  firm  lip;  and  the  pointed  beard,  assumed  by  the 
exiled  Carlists,  heightened  the  effect  of  the  strong  and  haughty 
features  and  the  expression  of  the  martial  countenance. 

But  as  Fanny's  voice  died  on  his  ear,  he  half  averted  that 
proud  face;  and  the  dark  eyes — almost  Oriental  in  their  bril- 
liancy and  depth  of  shade — seemed  soft  and  humid.  And 
there  stood  Fanny,  in  a  posture  of  such  unconscious  sadness — ■ 
such  child-like  innocence;  her  arms  drooping — her  face  wist- 
fully turned  to  his — and  a  half  smile  upon  the  lips,  that  made 
still  more  touching  the  tears  not  yet  dried  upon  her  cheeks. 
While  thin,  frail,  shadowy,  with  white  hair  and  furrowed 
cheeks,  the  old  man  fixed  his  sightless  orbs  on  space;  and  his 
face,  usually  only  animated  from  the  lethargy  of  advancing 
dotage  by  a  certain  querulous  cynicism,  now  grew  suddenly 
earnest,  and  even  thoughtful,  as  Fanny  spoke  of  Death! 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  Ufyss.    Time  hath  a  wallet  at  his  back 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion. 
*  *  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honor  bright." — froilus  and  Cressida. 


I  have  not  sought — as  would  have  been  easy,  by  a  little 
ingenuity  in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  narrative — whatever 
source  of  vulgar  interest  might  be  derived  from  the  mystery 
of  names  and  persons.  As  in  Charles  Spencer  the  reader  is 
allowed  at  a  glance  to  detect  Sidney  Morton,  so  in  Philip  de 
Vaudemnnt  the  stranger  who  rescued  Fannv)  the  reader  at 
once  recognises  the  hero  of  my  tale;  but,  since  neither  of 
these  young  men  has  a  better  right  to  the  name  resigned  than 
to  the  name  adopted,  it  will  be  simpler  and  more  convenient 
to  designate  them  by  those  appellations  by  which  they  are 
now  known  to  the  world.    In  truth,  Philip  de  Vaudemont  was 
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scarcely  the  same  being  as  Philip  Morton.  In  the  short  visit 
he  had  paid  to  the  elder  Gawtrey,  when  he  consigned  Fanny 
to  bis  charge,  he  had  given  no  name;  and  the  one  he  now 

cook  when,  towards  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  returned 
to  Simon's  house  the  old  man  heard  for  the  first  time.  Once 
more  sunk  into  his  usual  apathy,  Simon  did  not  express 
any  surprise  that  a  Frenchman  should  be  so  well  acquainted 
with  English — he  scarcely  observed  that  the  name  was  French. 
Simon's  age  seemed  daily  to  bring  him  more  and  more  to  that 
State  when  life  is  mere  mechanism,  and  the  soul,  preparing 
for  its  departure,  no  longer  heeds  the  tenement  that  crumbles 
silently  and  neglected  into  its  lonely  dust.  Vaudemont  came 
with  but  little  luggage,  (for  he  had  an  apartment  also  in  Lon- 
don', had  no  attendant. — a  single  horse  was  consigned  to  the 
stables  of  an  inn  at  hand,  and  he  seemed,  as  soldiers  are,  more 
careful  for  the  comforts  of  the  animal  than  his  own.  There 
3  but  one  woman  servant  in  the  humble  household,  who  did 
all  the  ruder  work;  for  Fanny's  industry  could  afford  it.  The 
solitary  servant  and  the  homely  fare  sufficed  for  the  simple 
and  hardy  adventurer. 

Fanny,  with  a  countenance  radiant  with  joy,  took  his 
hand  and  led  him  to  his  room.  Poor  child!  with  that  instinct 
oman  which  never  deserted  her,  she  had  busied  herself  the 
whole  day  in  striving  to  deck  the  chamber  according  to  her 
own  notions  of  comfort.  She  had  stolen  from  her  little 
hoard  wherewithal  to  make  some  small  purchases,  on  which 
the  Dowbiggin  of  the  suburb  had  been  consulted.  And  what 
with  tlowers  on  the  table,  and  a  fire  at  the  hearth,  the  room 
looked  cheerful. 

She  watched  him  as  he  glanced  around,  and  felt  disap- 
pointed that  he  did   not  utter  the  admiration   she  expected. 

gry  at  last  with  the  indifference  which,  in  fact,  as  to  exter- 
nal accommodation,  was  habitual  to  him,  she  plucked  his 
sleeve,  and  said, — 

"Why  don't  you  speak?  Is  it  not  nice? — Fanny  did  her 
best.' 

"And  a  thousand  thanks  to  Fanny!  It  is  all  I  could 
wish." 

lere  is  another  room,  bigger  than  this,  but  the  wicked 
woman  who  robbed  us  slept  there;  and  besides,  you  said  you 
liked  the  church-yard.  See!"  and  she  opened  the  window, 
and  pointed  to  the  church-tower  rising  dark  against  the  even- 
ing sky. 

'This  is  better  than  all!"  said  Vaudemont;  and  he  looked 
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out  from  the  window  in  a  silent  reverie,  which  Fanny  did  not 
disturb. 

And  now  he  was  settled!  From  a  career  so  wild,  agitated, 
and  various,  the  adventurer  paused  in  that  humble  resting- 
nook.  But  quiet  is  not  repose — obscurity  is  not  content. 
Often,  as  morn  and  eve,  he  looked  forth  upon  the  spot,  where 
his  mother's  heart,  unconscious  of  love  and  woe,  mouldered 
away,  the  indignant  and  bitter  feelings  of  the  wronged  outcast 
and  the  son  who  could  not  clear  the  mother's  name,  swept 
away  the  subdued  and  gentle  melancholy  into  which  time 
usually  softens  regret  for  the  dead,  and  with  which  most  of 
us  think  of  the  distant  past,  and  the  once  joyous  childhood! 

In  this  man's  breast  lay,  concealed  by  his  external  calm, 
those  memories  and  aspirations  which  are  as  strong  as  pas- 
sions. In  his  earlier  years,  when  he  had  been  put  to  hard 
shifts  for  existence,  he  had  found  no  leisure  for  close  and 
brooding  reflection  upon  that  spoliation  of  just  rights — that 
calumny  upon  his  mother's  name,  which  had  first  brought  the 
Night  into  his  Morning.  His  resentment  towards  the  Beau- 
forts,  it  is  true,  had  ever  been  an  intense  but  a  fitful  and  ir- 
regular passion.  It  was  exactly  in  proportion  as,  by  those 
rare  and  romantic  incidents  which  Fiction  cannot  invent,  and 
which  Narrative  takes  with  diffidence  from  the  great  Store- 
house of  Real  Life,  his  steps  had  ascended  in  the  social  lad- 
der— that  all  which  his  childhood  had  lost — all  which  the  rob- 
bers of  his  heritage  had  gained,  the  grandeur  and  the  power 
of  wealth — above  all,  the  hourly  and  the  tranquil  happiness 
of  a  stainless  name,  became  palpable  and  distinct.  He  had 
loved  Eugenie  as  a  boy  loves  for  the  first  time  an  accom- 
plished woman.  He  regarded  her,  so  refined — so  gentle — so 
gifted,  with  the  feelings  due  to  a  superior  being,  with  an  eter- 
nal recollection  of  the  ministering  angel  that  had  shone  upon 
him  when  he  stood  on  the  dark  abyss.  She  was  the  first  that 
had  redeemed  his  fate — the  first  that  had  guided  aright  his 
path — the  first  that  had  tamed  the  savage  at  his  breast: — it 
was  the  young  lion  charmed  by  the  eyes  of  Una.  The  outline 
of  his  story  had  been  truly  given  at  Lord  Lilburne's.  Despite 
his  pride,  which  revolted  from  such  obligations  to  another, 
and  a  woman — which  disliked  and  struggled  against  a  disguise 
which  at  once  and  alone  saved  him  from  the  detection  of  the 
past  and  the  terrors  of  the  future — he  had  yielded  to  her,  the 
wise  and  the  gentle,  as  one  whose  judgment  he  could  not 
doubt;  and,  indeed,  the  slanderous  falsehoods  circulated  by 
the  lackey,  to  whose  discretion,  the  night  of  Gawtrey's  death, 
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Eugenie  had  preferred  t'>  confide  her  own  honor,  rather  than 
another's  life,  had    as  laaneourt  rightly  Stated    left  Philip  no 

option  but  that  which  Madame  de  Merville  deemed  the  best, 
whether  tor  her  happiness  or  her  good  name.  Then  had  fol- 
lowed a  brief  season — the  holiday  of  his  life — the  season  of 
young  hope  and  passion,  of  brilliancy  and  joy,  closing  by  that 
abrupt  death  which  again  left  him  lonely  in  the  world. 

When,  from  the  grief  that  succeeded  to  the  death  of  Eu- 
genie, he  woke  to  find  himself  amidst  the  strange  faces  and 
exciting  scenes  of  an  Oriental  court,  he  turned  with  hard  and 
disgustful  contempt  from  Pleasure,  as  an  infidelity  to  the  dead. 
Ambition  crept  over  him — his  mind  hardened  as  his  cheek 
bronzed  under  those  burning  suns — his  hardy  frame,  his  ener- 

-  prematurely  awakened,  his  constitutional  disregard  to 
clanger, — made  him  a  brave  and  skilful  soldier.  He  acquired 
reputation  and  rank.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  ambition  took 
a  higher  (light — he  felt  his  sphere  circumscribed;  the  Eastern 
indolence  ".hat  tilled  up  the  long  intervals  between  Eastern  ac- 
tion chafed  a  temper  never  at  rest:  he  returned  to  France:  his 
reputation,   Liancourt's  friendship,  and  the  relations  of  Eu- 

>:e — grateful,  as  has  before  been  implied,  for  the  generosity 
with  which  he  surrendered  the  principal  part  of  her  donation — 
opened  for  him  a  new  career,  but  one  painful  and  galling.  In  the 
Indian  court  there  was  no  question  of  his  birth — one  adven- 
turer was  equal  with  the  rest.  But  in  Paris,  a  man  attempting  to 
provoked  all  the  sarcasm  of  wit,  all  the  cavils  of  party;  and 
in  polished  and  civil  life,  what  valor  has  weapons  against  a  jest? 
Thus,  in  civilization,  all  the  passions  that  spring  from  humili- 
ated self-love  and  baffled  aspiration  again  preyed  upon  his 
breast.  He  saw  then,  that  the  more  he  struggled  from  obscu- 
rity, the  more  acute  would  become  research  into  his  true 
origin;  and  his  writhing  pride  almost  stung  to  death  his  am- 
bition. To  succeed  in  life  by  regular  means  was  indeed  diffi- 
cult for  this  man;  always  recoiling  from  the  name  he  bore — • 
always  strong  in  the  hope  yet  to  regain  that  to  which  he  con- 
ceived himself  entitled — cherishing  that  pride  of  country  which 
never  deserts  the  native  of  a  Free  State,  however  harsh  a 
parent  she  may  have  proved;  and.  above  all,  whatever  his  am- 
bition and  hi>  as,  taking,  from  the  very  misfortunes  he 
had  known,  an  indomitable  belief  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
yen; — he  had  refused  to  sever  the  last  ties  that  connected 
him  with  his  lost  heritage  and  his  forsaken  land — he  refus<  d 
to  be  naturalized — to  make  the  name  he  bore  legally  undis- 
puted— he  was  contented  to  be  an  alien.      Neither  was  \  au 
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demont  fitted  exactly  for  that  crisis  in  the  social  world  when 
the  men  of  journals  and  talk  bustle  aside  the  men  of  action. 
He  had  not  cultivated  literature,  he  had  no  book-knowledge 
■ — the  world  had  been  his  school,  and  stern  life  his  teacher. 
Still,  eminently  skilled  in  those  physical  accomplishments 
which  men  admire  and  soldiers  covet,  calm  and  self-possessed 
in  manner,  of  great  personal  advantages,  of  much  ready  talent 
and  practised  observation  in  character,  he  continued  to  breast 
the  obstacles  around  him,  and  to  establish  himself  in  the  favor 
of  those  in  power.  It  was  natural  to  a  person  so  reared  and 
circumstanced  to  have  no  sympathy  with  what  is  called  the 
popular  cause.  He  was  no  citizen  in  the  state, — he  was  a 
stranger  in  the  land.  He  had  suffered,  and  still  suffered,  too 
much  from  mankind,  to  have  that  philanthropy,  sometimes 
visionary  but  always  noble,  which,  in  fact,  generally  springs 
from  the  studies  we  cultivate,  not  in  the  forum,  but  the  closet. 
Men,  alas!  too  often  lose  the  Democratic  Enthusiasm  in  pro- 
portion as  they  find  reason  to  suspect  or  despise  their  kind. 
And  if  there  were  not  hopes  for  the  Future,  which  this  hard, 
practical,  daily  life  does  not  suffice  to  teach  us,  the  vision 
and  the  glory  that  belong  to  the  Great  Popular  Creed,  dimmed 
beneath  the  injustice,  the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the  world  as 
it  is,  would  fade  into  the  lukewarm  sectarianism  of  temporary 
Party.  Moreover,  Vaudemont's  habits  of  thought  and  reason- 
ing were  those  of  the  camp,  confirmed  by  the  systems  familiar 
to  him  in  the  East:  he  regarded  the  populace  as  a  soldier 
enamoured  of  discipline  and  order  usually  does.  His  theories, 
therefore,  or  rather  his  ignorance  of  what  is  sound  in  theory, 
went  with  Charles  the  Tenth  in  his  excesses,  but  not  with  the 
timidity  which  terminated  those  excesses  by  dethronement 
and  disgrace.  Chafed  to  the  heart,  gnawed  with  proud  grief, 
he  obeyed  the  royal  mandates,  and  followed  the  exiled 
monarch:  his  hopes  overthrown,  his  career  in  France  annihi- 
lated for  ever.  But  on  entering  England,  his  temper,  confi- 
dent and  ready  of  resource,  fastened  itself  on  new  food.  In 
the  land  where  he  had  no  name  he  might  yet  rebuild  his  for- 
tunes. It  was  an  arduous  effort — an  improbable  hope;  but 
the  words  heard  by  the  bridge  of  Paris — -words  that  had  often 
cheered  him  in  his  exile  through  hardships  and  through 
dangers  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  narrative  to  detail — yet 
rang  again  in  his  ear,  as  he  leaped  on  his  native  land — "Time, 
Faith,  Energy." 

While  such  his  character  in  the  larger  and  more  distant 
relations  of  life,  in  the  closer  circles  of  companionship  many 
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■  and  noble  qualities  were  visible.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
stern,  perhaps  imperious — of  a  temper  that  always  strug 

command;  but  he  was  deeply  susceptible  of  kindness,  and 
if  feared  by  those  who  opposed,  loved  by  those  who 
him.  About  Ins  character  was  that  mixture  of  tenderness  and 
fierceness  which  belonged,  of  old,  to  the  descriptions  of  the 
warrior.  Though  so  little  lettered.  Life  had  taught  him  a 
certain  poetry  of  sentiment  and  idea:— More  poetry,  perhaps, 
in  the  silent  thoughts  that,  in  his  happier  moments,  Idled  his 
solitude,  than  in  half  th<  -  that  his  brother  had  read  and 

written  by  the  dreaming  lake.  A  certain  largeness  of 
and  nobility  of  impulse  often  made  him  act  the  sentiments  of 
which  bookmen  write.  With  all  his  passions,  he  held  licen- 
tiousness in  disdain;  with  all  hisambition  forthe/0«wof  wealth 
he  despised  its  luxury.  Simple,  masculine,  severe,  abstemious, 
he  was  of  that  mould  in  which.,  in  earlier  times,  the  successful 
men  of  action  have  been  (  ast.  but  to  successful  action,  circum- 
stance is  more  necessary  than  to  triumphant  study. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  proportion  as  he  had  been 
familiar  with  a  purer  and  nobler  life,  he  should  look  with  great 
ami  deep  self-humiliation  at  his  early  association  with  Caw- 
trey.  He  was  in  this  respect  more  severe  on  himself  than  any 
other  mind  ordinarily  just  and  candid  would  have  been, — 
when  fairly  surveying  the  circumstances  of  penury,  hunger, 
and  despair,  which  had  driven  him  to  Gawtrey's  roof,  the  im- 
perfect nature  of  his  early  education,  the  boyish  trust  and 
affection  he  had  felt  for  his  protector,  and  his  own  ignora 

and  exemption  from,  all  the  worse  practices  of  that  un- 
happy criminal,  but  still,  when,  with  the  knowledge  he  had 
now  acquired,  the  man  looked  calmly  back,  his  cheek  burned 
with  remorseful  shame  at  his  unreflecting  companionship  in  a 

of  subterfuge  and  equivocation,  the  true  nature  of  which, 

the  bey  so  circumstanced  as  we  have  shown   him    might  be 

forgiven  for  not  at  that   time  comprehending.     Two  advan- 

s  resulted,  however,  from  the  error  and  the  remorse:  first, 

the  humiliation  it  brought,  curbed,  in  some  measure,  a  pride- 
that  might  otherwise  have  been  arroganl  and  unamiable;  and, 
secondly,  as  1  have  before  intimated,  his  profound  gratil 
t"  I  leaven  for  his  deliverance  from  the  snares  that  had  beset 
his  youth,  gave  his  future  the  guide  of  ,m  earnest  and  heart- 
felt faith,  lb-  acknowledged  in  life  no  such  thing  as  accident. 
Whatever  his  str   ...  ver   his  m<  lancholy,  whatever 

his   sense  of   worldy  wrong,  he    never  despaired;    for  nothing 

now  could  shake  his  belief  in  one  directing  Providence. 
21 
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The  ways  and  habits  of  Vaudemont  were  not  at  discord 
with  those  of  the  quiet  household  in  which  he  was  now  a 
guest.  Like  most  men  of  strong  frames,  and  accustomed  to 
active,  not  studious  pursuits,  he  rose  early; — and  usually  rode 
to  London,  to  come  back  late  at  noon  to  their  frugal  meal. 
And  if  again,  perhaps  after  the  hour  when  Fanny  and  Simon 
retired,  he  would  often  return  to  London,  his  own  pass-key 
re-admitted  him,  at  whatever  time  he  came  back,  without  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  the  household.  Sometimes,  when  the 
sun  began  to  decline,  if  the  air  was  warm,  the  old  man  would 
crawl  out,  leaning  on  that  strong  arm,  through  the  neighbor- 
ing lanes,  ever  returning  through  the  lonely  burial-ground;  or 
when  the  blind  host  clung  to  his  fireside,  and  composed  him- 
self to  sleep,  Philip  would  saunter  forth  along  with  Fanny; 
and  on  the  days  when  she  went  to  sell  her  work,  or  select  her 
purchases,  he  always  made  a  point  of  attending  her.  And 
her  cheek  wore  a  flush  of  pride  when  she  saw  him  carrying 
her  little  basket,  or  waiting  without,  in  musing  patience,  while 
she  performed  her  commissions  in  the  shops.  Though,  in 
reality,  Fanny's  intellect  was  ripening  within,  yet  still  the  sur- 
face often  misled  the  eye  as  to  the  depths.  It  was  rather  that 
something  yet  held  back  the  faculties  from  their  growths,  than 
that  the  faculties  themselves  were  wanting.  Her  weakness 
was  more  of  the  nature  of  the  infant's  than  of  one  afflicted 
with  incurable  imbecility.  For  instance,  she  managed  the 
little  household  with  skill  and  prudence;  she  could  calculate 
in  her  head  as  rapidly  as  Vaudemont  himself  the  arithmetic 
necessary  to  her  simple  duties;  she  knew  the  value  of  money, 
which  is  more  than  some  of  us  wise  folk  do.  Her  skill,  even 
in  her  infancy  so  remarkable,  in  various  branches  of  female 
handiwork,  was  carried,  not  only  by  perseverance,  but  by  in- 
vention and  peculiar  talent,  to  a  marvellous  and  exquisite  per- 
fection. Her  embroidery,  especially  in  what  was  then  more 
rare  than  at  present,  viz.,  flowers  on  silk,  was  much  in  request 
among  the  great  modistes  of  London,  to  whom  it  found  its  way 
through  the  agency  of  Miss  Semper.  So  that  all  this  had 
enabled  her,  for  years,  to  provide  every  necessary  comfort  of 
lite  for  herself  and  her  blind  protector.  And  her  care  for  the 
old  man  was  beautiful  in  its  minuteness,  its  vigilance. 
AVherever  her  heart  was  interested,  there  never  seemed  a  de- 
ficiency of  mind.  Vaudemont  was  touched  to  see  how  much 
of  affectionate  and  pitying  respect  she  appeared  to  enjoy  in 
the  neighborhood,  especially  among  the  humbler  classes — 
even  the  beggar  who  swept  the  crossings  did  not  beg  of  her, 
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but  bade  God  bless  her  as  she  passed;  and  the  rude,  discon- 
tented artisan  would  draw  himself  from  the  wall  and  answer, 
with  a  softened  brow,  the  smile  with  which  the  harmless  one 
charmed  his  courtesy.  In  fact,  whatever  attraction  she  took 
from  her  youth,  her  beauty,  her  misfortune,  and  her  affecting 
industry,  was  heightened,  in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  neighbors^ 
by  many  little  traits  of  charity  and  kindness:  ma;  hild 

had  she  tended,  and  many  a  breadless  board  had  stolen  some- 
thing from  the  stock  set  aside  for  her  father's  grave. 

"Don't  you  think,"  she  once  whispered  to  Yaudemont, 
"that  God  attends  to  us  more  if  we  are  good  to  those  who 
are  sick  and  hungry'-" 

"Certainly,  we  are  taught  to  think  so." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  a  secret— don't  tell  again.  Grandpapa 
once  said  that  my  father  had  done  bad  things;  now,  if  Fanny 
is  good  to  those  she  can  help,  I  think  that  God  will  hear  her 
more  kindly  when  she  prays  him  to  forgive  what  her  father 
did.      Do  you  think  so,  too?     Do  you — you  are  so  wise!" 

"Fanny,  you  are  wiser  than  all  of  us;  and   I   feel   myself 
better  and  happier  when  I  hear  you  speak." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  moments  when  Yaudemont 
thought  that  her  deficiencies  of  intellect  might  have  been  re- 
paired, long  since,  by  skilful  culture  and  habitual  companion- 
ship with  those  of  her  own  age;  from  which  companionship, 
however,  Fanny,  even  when  at  school,  had  shrunk  aloof.  At 
other  moments,  there  was  something  so  absent  and  distracted 
about  her.  or  so  fantastic  and  incoherent,  that  Yaudemont, 
with  the  man's  hard,  worldly  eye,  read  in  it  nothing  but  mel- 
ancholy confusion.  Nevertheless,  if  the  skein  of  ideas  was 
ent.  ch  thread  in  itself  was  a  thread  of  gold. 

Fanny's  great  object — her  great  ambition — her  one  hope 
— was  a  tomb  for  her  supposed  father.  Whether  from  some 
of  tl  rly  religion  attached  to  the  grave,  which  is  most  felt 

in  Catholic  countries,  and  which  she  had  imbibed  at  a  convent; 
or  from  her  residence  so  near  the  burial-ground,  and  the  affec- 
tion with  which  she  regarded  the  spot; — whatever  the  ca 
she  had  cherished   for  some  y<  -  young  maidens  usually 

rish  the  desire  of  the  Altar — the  dream  of  the  Grave-stone. 

the  hoard  was  amassed  dy; — now  old  Gawtrey  was 

attacked  by  illness; — now  there  was  some  little  difficulty  in  the 
rent:  now  some  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  work:  and  now,  and 
more  often  than  all,  some  demand  on  her  charity,  which  in- 
terfered with,  and  drew  from,  tin-  pious  savings.  This  was  a 
sentiment  in  which  her  new  friend  sympathised  deeply;  for 
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he,  too,  remembered  that  his  first  gold  had  bought  that  humble 
stone  which  still  preserved  upon  the  earth  the  memory  of  his 
mother. 

Meanwhile,  days  crept  on,  and  no  new  violence  was  offered 
to  Fanny.  Vaudemont  learned,  then,  by  little  and  little — and 
Fanny's  account  was  very  confused — the  nature  of  the  danger 
she  had  run. 

'  It  seemed  that  one  day,  tempted  by  the  fineness  of  the 
weather  up  the  road  that  led  from  the  suburb  farther  into  the 
country,  Fanny  was  stopped  by  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage, 
who  accosted  her,  as  she  said,  very  kindly:  and,  after  several 
questions,  which  she  answered  with  her  usual  unsuspecting 
innocence,  learned  her  trade,  insisted  on  purchasing  some 
articles  of  work  which  she  had  at  the  moment  in  her  basket, 
and  promised  to  procure  her  a  constant  purchaser,  upon  much 
better  terms  than  she  had  hitherto  obtained,  if  she  would 
call  at  the  house  of  a  Mrs.  West,  about  a  mile  from  the 
suburb  towards  London.  This  she  promised  to  do,  and  this 
she  did,  according  to  the  address  he  gave  her.  She  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  lady  more  gaily  dressed  than  Fanny  had  ever  seen 
a  lady  before — the  gentleman  was  also  present — they  both 
loaded  her  with  compliments,  and  bought  her  work  at  a  price 
which  seemed  about  to  realize  all  the  hopes  of  the  poor  girl 
as  to  the  grave-stone  for  William  Gawtrey — as  if  his  evil  fate 
pursued  that  wild  man  beyond  the  grave,  and  his  very  tomb 
was  to  be  purchased  by  the  gold  of  the  polluter!  The  lady 
then  appointed  her  to  call  again;  but  meanwhile,  she  met 
Fanny  in  the  streets,  and  while  she  was  accosting  her,  it  for- 
tunately chanced  that  Miss  Semper,  the  milliner,  passed  that 
way — turned  round,  looked  hard  at  the  lady,  used  very  angry 
language  to  her,  seized  Fanny's  hand,  led  her  away,  while 
the  lady  slunk  off;  and  told  her  that  the  said  lady  was  a  very 
bad  woman,  and  that  Fanny  must  never  speak  to  her  again. 
Fanny  most  cheerfully  promised  this.  And,  in  fact,  the  lady, 
probably  afraid,  whether  of  the  mob  or  the  magistrates,  never 
again  came  near  her. 

"And,"  said  Fanny,  "I  gave  the  money  they  had  both 
given  to  me  to  Miss  Semper,  who  said  she  would  send  it 
back.". 

"You  did  right,  Fanny;  and  as  you  made  one  promise  to 
Miss  Semper,  so  you  must  make  me  one — never  to  stir  from 
home  again  without  me  or  some  other  person.  No,  no  other 
person — only  me.  I  will  give  up  everything  else  to  go  with 
you." 
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'Will   you?     <  >h,  yes,    I   promise!     I    used    to   like   going 
alone,  but  that  was  before  you  came,  brother." 

And  as  Fanny  kept  her  promise,  it  would  have  been  a 
bold  gallant  indeed  who  would  have  ventured  to  molest  her 
by  the  side  of  that  stately  and  strong  protector. 


CHAPTER    VI. 


"  TimoM.  Each  thing's  a  thi  f : 

The  laws,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 
Have  uncheck'd  theft. 

»  *  *  *  * 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords, 
To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 
Freely  command.  "—Tiiiion  of  Athens. 

On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed  for  the  interview  with 

the  stranger  who  had  visited   Mr.    Beaufort,    Lord    I.ilburne 

in  the  library  of  his  brother-in-law;  and  before  the 

elbow-chair,  on  which  he  lolled  carelessly,  stood  our  old  friend 

Mr.  Sharp,  of  bow  Street  notability. 

"Mr.  Sharp,"  said  the  peer,  "I  have  sent  for  you  to  do 
me  a  little  favor.  I  expect  a  man  here  who  professes  to  give 
Mr.  Beaufort,  my  brother-in-law,  some  information  about  a 
lawsuit.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  value  of  his  evi- 
dence. I  wish  you  to  ascertain  all  particulars  about  him. 
Be  so  good  as  to  seat  yourself  in  the  porter's  chair  in  the  hall; 
note  him  when  he  enters,  unobserved  yourself — but  as  he  is 
probably  a  stranger  to  you,  note  him  still  more  when  he  leaves 
the  house;  follow  him  at  a  distance;  find  out  where  he  lives, 
m  he  associates  with,  where  he  visits,  their  names  and 
din  what  his  ch  and   calling  are; — in   a  word, 

rything  you  can,  and    report    ton  vening.      Dog 

him  well,  never  1  .'it   of  him — you  will  be   handsomely 

paid.     You  understand 

"At:!"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  "leave  me  alone,  my  lord,  been 
employed  before  by  your  lordship's  brother-in-law.  We  knows 
what's  what." 

"1    don't  doubt   it.     To  your  post — I  expect  him  ei 
moment." 

i,  in  fact,  Mr.  Sharp  had  only  just  ensconced  himseK 
in  the  porter's  chair  when  the  stranger  knocked  at  the  door 
—in  another  moment  he  was  shown  in  to  Lord  Lilburne. 
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"Sir,"  said  his  lordship,  without  rising,  "be  so  good  as 
to  take  a  chair.  Mr.  Beaufort  is  obliged  to  leave  town — he 
has  asked  me  to  see  you — I  am  one  of  his  family — his  wife 
is  my  sister — you  may  be  as  frank  with  me  as  with  him, — > 
more  so,  perhaps." 

"I  beg  the  fauvor  of  your  name,  sir,"  said  the  stranger, 
adjusting  his  collar. 

"Yours  first — business  is  business." 

"Well,  then,  Captain  Smith." 

"Of  what  regiment?" 

"Half-pay." 

"lam  Lord  Lilburne.  Your  name  is  Smith — humph!" 
added  the  peer,  looking  over  some  notes  before  him.  "J  see 
it  is  also  the  name  of  the  witness  appealed  to  by  Mrs.  Morton 
—humph!" 

And  this  remaak,  and  still  more  at  the  look  which  accom- 
panied it,  the  countenance,  before  impudent  and  complacent, 
of  Captain  Smith  fell  into  visible  embarrassment;  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  said,  with  a  little  hesitation, — 

"My  lord,  that  witness  is  living!" 

"No  doubt  of  it — witnesses  never  die  where  property  is 
concerned  and  imposture  intended." 

At  this  moment  the  servant  entered,  and  placed  a  little 
note,  quaintly  folded,  before  Lord  Lilburne.  He  glanced  at 
it  in  surprise — opened,  and  read  as  follows,  in  pencil: — 

"My  Lord, — I  knows  the  man;  take  caer  of  him;  he  is 
as  big  a  roge  as  ever  stept;  he  was  transported  some  three 
year  back,  and  unless  his  time  has  been  shortened  by  the 
Home,  he's  absent  without  leve.  We  used  to  call  him  Dash- 
ing Jerry.  That  ere  youngster  we  went  arter,  by  Mr.  Bofort's 
wish,  was  a  pal  of  his.     Scuze  the  liberty  I  take, 

"J.  Sharp." 

While  Lord  Lilburne  held  this  effusion  to  the  candle,  and 
spelled  his  way  through  it,  Captain  Smith,  recovering  his 
self-composure,  thus  proceeded: — 

"Imposture,  my  lord!  imposture!  I  really  don't  under- 
stand. Your  lordship  really  seems  so  suspicious,  that  it  is 
quite  uncomfortable.  I  am  sure  it  is  all  the  same  to  me;  and 
if  Mr.  Beaufort  does  not  think  proper  to  see  me  himself,  why 
I'd  best  make  my  bow." 

And  Captain  Smith  rose. 

"Stay  a  moment,  sir.     What  Mr.  Beaufort  may  yet  do,  1 
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cannot  say;  but  I  know  this,  you  stand  charged  of  a  very 
grave  offence,  and  if  your  witness  or  witnesses — you  may  have 
fifty,  for  what  I  care — are  equally  guilty,  so  much  the  worse 

hem." 

"My  lord,  1  really  don't  comprehend." 

"Then  1  will  be  more  plain.  I  accuse  you  of  devising  an 
infamous  falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money.      Let 

r  witnesses  appear  in  court,  and  1  promise  that  you,  they, 
and  the  young  man,  Mr.  Morton,    wl  aim  they  set    up, 

shall  be  indicted  I  — con 

;r  witnesses    with  perjury,  of  the  blackest 
dye.      Mr.  Smith,    1   know   you;  and,  bet. .re  ten   o'clock   to- 
•.-.  1  shall   know  al>o   if  you   had   his  majesty's  leave  to 
quit  the  colonies!     Ah!   I  am  plain  enough  now,  I  see." 

And  Lord  Lilburne  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  and 
coldly  contemplated  the  white  face  and  dismayed  expression 
of  the  crest-fallen  captain.  That  most  worthy  person,  after 
a  pause  of  confusion,  amaze,  and  fear,  made  an  involuntary 
stride,  with  a  menacing  gesture,  towards  Lilburne";  the  peer 
quietly  placed  his  hand  on  the  bell. 

"One  moment  more,'*  said  the  latter:  "if  I  ring  this  bell, 
it  i>  to  place  you  in  custody.  Let  Mr.  Beaufort  but  see  you 
here  o;  n  —  nay,  let  him  but  hear  another  word    of   this 

pretended  lawsuit — and  you  return  to  the  colonies.      Pshaw! 

vn    not   at   me,  sir!     A  Bow  Street   officer   is   in    the  hall. 
Begone! — no,  stop   one   moment,    and   take   a   lesson    in   lite. 

er  again  attempt  to  threaten  people  of  property  and  station. 

and  every  rich  man  is  a  wall — better  not  run  your  head 
against  it." 

"But  I  swear  solemnly,"  cried  the  knave,  with  an  empha- 

90  startling,  that  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance  of  truth, 
"that  the  marriage  did  take  place." 

••And  1  say.  no  less  solemnly,  that  any  one  who  swears  it 
in  a  court  of  iaw  shall  be  prosecuted  for  perjury!— Bah!  you 
are  a  sorry  rogue,  after  all!" 

Ami  with  an  air  of  supreme  and   half-compassionate  i 
tempt.  Lord  Lilburne  turned  away  and  stirred  the  fire.      Lap- 
tain  Smith  muttered   and   fumbled  a  moment  with  his  glo 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  sneaked  out. 

t  night   Lord    Lilburne  again  received  his  friends,  and 

one  Vaudemont.     Lilburne  was  one  who 

liked  the  study  of  character,  especially  the  chara-  I  men 

wrestling  against  the  world.      Wholly  free  from   every  species 

of  ambition,  he  seemed  to  reconcile  himself  to  his  apathy  by 
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examining  into  the  disquietude,  the  mortification,  the  heart's 
wear  and  tear,  which  are  the  lot  of  the  ambitious.  Like  the 
spider  in  his  hole,  he  watched  with  hungry  pleasure  the  flies 
struggling  in  the  web;  through  whose  slimy  labyrinth  he 
walked  with  an  easy  safety.  Perhaps,  one  reason  why  he 
loved  gaming  was  less  from  the  joy  of  winning  than  the  phi- 
losophical complacency  with  which  he  feasted  on  the  emotions 
of  those  who  lost:  always  serene,  and,  except  in  debauch, 
always  passionless, — Majendie,  tracing  the  experiments  of 
science  in  the  agonies  of  some  tortured  dog,  could  not  be 
more  wrapt  in  the  science,  and  more  indifferent  to  the  dog, 
than  Lord  Lilburne,  ruining  a  victim,  in  the  analysis  of  human 
passions, — stoical  in  the  writhings  of  the  wretch  whom  he 
tranquilly  dissected.  He  wished  to  win  money  of  Vaudemont 
— to  ruin  this  man,  who  presumed  to  be  more  generous  than 
other  people — to  see  a  bold  adventurer  submitted  to  the  wheel 
of  the  Fortune  which  reigns  in  a  pack  of  cards; — and  all,  of 
course,  without  the  least  hate  to  the  man  whom  he  then  saw 
for  the  first  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a  respect  for 
Vaudemont.  Like  most  worldly  men,  Lord  Lilburne  was 
prepossessed  in  favor  of  those  who  seek  to  rise  in  life:  and 
like  men  who  have  excelled  in  manly  and  athletic  exercises, 
he  was  also  prepossessed  in  favor  of  those  who  appeared  fitted 
for  the  same  success. 

Liancourt  took  aside  his  friend,  as  Lord  Lilburne  was  talk- 
ing with  his  other  guests: — 

"I  need  not  caution  you,  who  never  play,  not  to  commit 
yourself  to  Lord  Lilburne's  tender  mercies;  remember,  he  is 
an  admirable  player." 

"Nay,"  answered  Vaudemont,  "I  want  to  know  this  man: 
I  have  reasons,  which  alone  induce  me  to  enter  his  house.  I 
can  afford  to  venture  something,  because  I  wish  to  see  if  I 
can  gain  something  for  one  dear  to  me.  And  for  the  rest  he 
muttered, — I  know  him  too  well  not  to  be  on  my  guard." 
With  that  he  joined  Lord  Lilburne's  group,  and  accepted  the 
invitation  to  the  card-table.  At  supper,  Vaudemont  con- 
verged more  than  was  habitual  to  him;  he  especially  addressed 
himself  to  his  host,  and  listened,  with  great  attention,  to  Lil- 
burne's caustic  comments  upon  every  topic  successively  started. 
And  whether  it  was  the  art  of  De  Vaudemont,  or  from  an  in- 
terest that  Lord  Lilburne  took  in  studying  what  was  to  him  a 
new  character, — or  whether  that,  both  men  excelling  pecu- 
liarly in  all  masculine  accomplishments,  their  conversation 
-if  a  nature  that  was  more  attractive  to  themselves  than 
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thers;  it  so  happened,  that  they  were  still  talking  while 
the  daylight  already  peered  through  the  window-curtains: 

"And  1  have  outstayed  all  your  guests,"  said  Pe  Vaude- 
mont,  glancing  around  the  emptied  room. 

"It  is  the  best  compliment  you  could  pay  me.  Another 
night  we  can  enliven  our  t&tc-H-tite  with  /cart/;  though  at  your 

.  and  with  your  appearance,   I  am    surprised.  Monsieur  de 

idemont,  that  you  are  fond  of  play:  1  should  have  thought 
that  it  was  not  in  a  pack  of  cards  that  you  looked  for  hearts. 
But  perhaps  you  are  blast'  betimes  of  the  beau  sexe." 

"Vet  your  lordship's  devotion  to  it  is,  perhaps,  as  great 
now  as  ever?" 

".Mine? — no,  not  as  ever.     To  different  ages  different  de- 
At  your  age  I  wooed;  at  mine  I  purchase— better  plan 
of  the  two:   it  does  not  take  up  half  so  much  time." 

"  Vour  marriage,  I  think.  Lord  Lilburne,  was  not  blessed 
with  children.  Perhaps  sometimes  you  feel  the  want  of 
the: 

"If  I  did,  I  could  have  them  by  the  dozen.  Other  ladies 
have  been  more  generous  in  that  department  than  the  late 
Lady  Lilburne,  Heaven  rest  her!" 

"And,"  said  Yaudemont,  fixing  his  eyes  with  some  earnest- 

-  on  his  host,  "if  you  were  really  persuaded  that  you  had 
a  child,  or  perhaps  a  grandchild — the  mother  one  whom  you 
loved  in  your  first  youth — a  child  affectionate,  beautiful,  and 
especially  needing  your  care  and  protection,  would  you  not 
suffer  that  child,  though  illegitimate,  to  supply  to  you  the 
want  of  filial  affection'" 

"Filial  affection,  mon  cAerf"  repeated  Lord  Lilburne, 
"needing  my  care  and  protection!  Pshaw!  In  other  words, 
would  I  give  board  and  lodging  to  some  young  vagabond  who 
was  nough  to  say  he  n  to  Lord  Lilburne?" 

"but   if  you   were  convinced  that  the  claimant  were  vour 
son,  or  perhaps  your  daughter — a  tenderer  name  of  the  1 
ami  a  nn  .re  helpless  claimant?" 

"My  dear  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  you  are  doubtless  a 

man  of  gallantry  and  of  the  world.      If  the  children  whom  the 

law  forces  on   one   are,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  damnable 

-.  judge   if  one   would    father  those  whom  the  law  per- 

■  disown!     Natural  children  are  the  Parias  of  the 

1,  and  / — am  one  of  the  Brahmans." 

"but,"  persisted  Vaudemont,  "forgive  me  if  I  press  the 
question  farther.  Perhaps  I  seek  from  your  wisdom  a  guide 
to  my  own  conduct:-— suppose,  then,  a  man   had    loved,    had 
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wronged,  the  mother; — suppose  that  in  the  child  he  saw  one 
who,  without  his  aid,  might  be  exposed  to  every  curse  with 
which  the  Parias  (true,  the  Parias  /)  of  the  world  are  too  often 
visited,  and  who  with  his  aid  might  become,  as  age  advanced, 
his  companion,  his  nurse,  his  comforter " 

'Tush!"  interrupted  Lilburne,  with  some  impatience: 
"I  know  not  how  our  conversation  fell  on  such  a  topic — but 
if  you  really  ask  my  opinion  in  reference  to  any  case  in  prac- 
tical life,  you  shall  have  it.  Look  you,  then,  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont,  no  man  has  studied  the  art  of  happiness  more 
than  I  have;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  great  secret — have  as  few 
ties  as  possible.  Nurse:! — pooh!  you  or  1  could  hire  one  by  the 
week  a  thousand  times  more  useful  and  careful  than  a  bore 
of  a  child.  Comforter! — a  man  of  mind,  never  wants  comfort. 
And  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  while  we  have  health 
and  money,  and  don't  care  a  straw  for  anybody  in  the  world. 
If  you  choose  to  love  people,  their  health  and  circumstances, 
if  either  go  wrong,  can  fret  you;  that  opens  many  avenues 
to  pain.  Never  live  alone,  but  always/^/ alone.  You  think 
this  unamiable:  possibly.  I  am  no  hypocrite,  and,  for  my 
part,  I  never  affect  to  be  anything  but  what  I  am — John 
Lilburne." 

As  the  peer  thus  spoke,  Vaudemont,  leaning  against  the 
door,  contemplated  him  with  a  strange  mixture  of  interest  and 
disgust.  "And  John  Lilburne  is  thought  a  great  man,  and 
William  Gawtrey  was  a  great  rogue.  You  don't  conceal  your 
heart? — no,  I  understand.  Wealth  and  power  have  no  need 
of  hypocrisy:  you  are  the  man  of  vice — Gawtrey,  the  man  of 
vice.  You  never  sin  against  the  law — he  was  a  felon  by  his 
trade.  And  the  felon  saved  from  vice  the  child,  and  from 
want  the  grandchild  {your  flesh  and  blood)  whom  you  disown: 
which  will  Heaven  consider  the  worse  man!  No,  poor  Fanny! 
I  see  I  am  wrong.  If  he  would  own  you,  I  would  not  give 
you  up  to  the  ice  of  such  a  soul — better  the  blind  man  than 
the  dead  heart!" 

"Well,  Lord  Lilburne,"  said  De  Vaudemont  aloud,  shaking 
off  his  reverie,  "I  must  own  that  your  philosophy  seems  to 
me  the  wisest  for  yourself.  For  a  poor  man  it  might  be  differ- 
ent— the  poor  need  affection." 

"Ay,  the  poor,  certainly,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  with  an 
air  of  patronizing  candor. 

"And  J  will  own  farther,"  continued  De  Vaudemont, 
"that  I  have  willingly  lost  my  money  in  return  for  the  instruc- 
tion I  have  received  in  hearing  you  converse." 
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"You  are  kind:  come  and  take  your  revenge  next  Thurs- 
day.    Allien." 

As  Lord  Lilburne  undressed,  and  his  valet  attended  him, 
he  said  to  that  worthy  functionary — 

you  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  the  name  of  the 
stranger — the  new  lodger  you  tell  nae  of?" 

"V  .  my  lord.  They  only  say  he  is  a  very  fine-looking 
man." 

"  \  ou  have  not  seen  him?" 

"N    .  my  lord.     What  do  you  wish  me  now  to  do?" 

"Humph!  Nothing  at  this  moment;  you  manage  things 
so  badly.  You  might  get  me  into  a  scrape.  I  never  do  any- 
thing which  the  i.  the   police,  or  even  the  newspa] 

hold  of.      1  must  think  of  some  other  way — humph! 
1  D(  .e  up  what   I  once  commence,  and   I   n<  ;i  in 

what  I  undertake!     If  life   had  been  worth  what  fools  trouble 
it  with — business  and  ambition — I  suppose  1  should  have  been 

eat  man  with  a  very  bad  liver — ha!  ha!  I,  alone,  of  all 
the  world,  ever  found  out  what  the  world  was  good  for!  Draw 
the  curtains,  Dykeman." 


CHAPTER    VII. 

"  Org.  Welcome  thou  ice  that  sitr*st  about  his  heart  ! 
No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee  !  " — Ford  :   Broken  Hi  art. 

ireh.   Honorable  infamy  !  "—Ibid. 

'  'iiyc.   Her  tenderness  hath  yet  deserved  no  rigor. 
So  to  be  crossed  by  fate  ! 

With  1 

Hath  clouded  in  di  '—HuL 

If  Vaudemont  had  fancied  that,  considering  the  age  and 
poverty  of  Simon,  it  was  his  duty  I  whether  Fanny's  not 

mot  1,  but  more  natural  protector  were,  indeed,  the  un- 

redeemed and  unmalleable  egotist  which  Gawtrey  had  painted 
him,  the  conversation  of  one  night  was  sufficient  t<>  make 
him  abandon  for  ever  the  notion  of  advancing  her  claims  upon 
Lord  Lilburne.  But  Philip  had  another  motive  in  con  tin  u 
his  acquaintance  with  that  personage.  The  sight  of  his 
mother's  grave  had  recalled  to  him  the  image  of  that  lost 
brother  over   whom  he   had  vowed   to  watch.     And,  despite 
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the  deep  sense  of  wronged  affection  with  which  he  yet  re- 
membered the  cruel  letter  that  had  contained  the  last  tidings 
of  Sidney,  Philip's  heart  clung  with  undying  fondness  to  that 
fair  shape  associated  with  all  the  happy  recollections  of  child- 
hood; and  his  conscience  as  well  as  his  love  asked  him,  each 
time  that  he  passed  the  church-yard,  "Will  you  make  no  effort 
to  obey  that  last  prayer  of  the  mother  who  consigned  her 
darling  to  your  charge?"  Perhaps,  had  Philip  been  in  want, 
or  had  the  name  he  now  bore  been  sullied  by  his  conduct,  he 
might  have  shrunk  from  seeking  one  whom  he  might  injure, 
but  could  not  serve.  But  though  not  rich,  he  had  more  than 
enough  for  tastes  as  hardy  and  simple  as  any  to  which  soldier 
of  fortune  ever  limited  his  desires.  And  he  thought,  with  a 
sentiment  of  just  and  noble  pride,  that  the  name  which  Eu- 
genie had  forced  upon  him  had  been  borne  spotless  as  the 
ermine  through  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  he  had  passed  since 
he  had  assumed  it.  Sidney  could  give  him  nothing,  and  there- 
fore it  was  his  duty  to  seek  Sidney  out.  Now,  he  had  always 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Beauforts  were  acquainted  with 
a  secret  which  he  more  and  more  pined  to  penetrate.  He 
would,  for  Sidney's  sake,  smother  his  hate  to  the  Beauforts; 
he  would  not  reject  their  acquaintance  if  thrown  in  his  way; 
nay,  secure  in  his  change  of  name  and  his  altered  features, 
from  all  suspicion  on  their  part,  he  would  seek  that  acquaint- 
ance in  order  to  find  his  brother  and  fulfil  Catherine's  last 
commands.  His  intercourse  with  Lilburne  would  necessarily 
bring  him  easily  into  contact  with  Lilburne's  family.  And  in 
this  thought  he  did  not  reject  the  invitations  pressed  on  him. 
He  felt,  too,  a  dark  and  absorbing  interest  in  examining  a 
man  who  was  in  himself  the  incarnation  of  the  World — the 
World  of  Art — the  World  as  the  Preacher  paints  it — the  hol- 
low, sensual,  sharp-witted,  self-wrapped  World — the  World 
that  is  all  for  this  life,  and  thinks  of  no  Future  and  no  God! 

Lord  Lilburne  was,  indeed,  a  study  for  deep  contempla- 
tion. A  study  to  perplex  the  ordinary  thinker,  and  task  to 
the  utmost  the  analysis  of  more  profound  reflection.  William 
Gawtrey  had  possessed  no  common  talents;  he  had  discovered 
that  his  life  had  been  one  mistake; — Lord  Lilburne's  intellect 
was  far  keener  than  Gawtrey's,  and  he  had  never  made,  and 
if  he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  Old  Parr,  never  would  have  made 
a  similar  discovery.  He  never  wrestled  against  a  law,  though 
he  slipped  through  all  laws!  And  he  knew  no  remorse,  for 
he  knew  no  fear.  Lord  Lilburne  had  married  early,  and  long 
survived,  a  lady  of  fortune,  the  daughter  of  the  then  Premier 
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— the  best  match,  in  fact,  of  his  day.  And  for  one  very  brief 
period  of  his  life  he  had  suffered  himself  to  enter  into  the  field 
of  politics — the  only  ambition  common  with  men  of  equal  rank. 
He  showed  talents  that  might  have  raised  one  so  gifted  by 
circumstance  to  any  height,  and  then  retired  at  once  into  his 
old  habits  and  old  system  asure.     "1  wished  to  trv." 

said  he  once,  "if  fame   was  worth   one   headache,  and  I  have 

vinced  myself  that  the  man  who  can  sacrifice  the  bom-  in 

mouth  to  the  shadow  of  the  bone  in  the  water  is  a  fool." 
From  that  time  he  never  attended  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
declared  himself  of  no  political  opinions  one  way  or  the  other. 
Nevertheless,  the  world  had  a  general  belief  in  his  pov, 
and  Vaudemont  reluctantly  subscribed  to  the  world's  verdict. 
Yet  he  had  done  nothing,  he  had  read  but  little,  he  laughed 
at  the  world  to  its  face, — and  that  laugh  was,  after  all,  the 
main  secret  of  his  ascendancy  over  those  who  were  drawn 
into  his  circle.  That  contempt  of  the  world  placed  the  world 
at  his  feet.  His  sardonic  and  polished  indifference,  his  pro- 
fessed code  that  there  was  no  life  worth  caring  for  but  his 
is  exemption  from  all  cant,  prejudice,  and  disguise, 
the  frigid  lubricity  with  which  he  glided  out  of  the  grasp  of 
oal,  whenever  it  so  pleased  him,  without  shock- 
ing the   Decorums  whose   sense  is   in  their  ear,  and  who  are 

roused  by  the  deed  but  by  the  noise, — all  this  had  in  it 
the  marrow  and  essence  of  a  system  triumphant  with  the  vul- 
gar; for  little  minds  give  importance  to  the  man  who  gives 
importance  to  nothing.  Lord  Lilburne's  authority,  not  in 
matters  of  taste  alone,  but  in  those  which  the  world  calls  judg- 
ment and  common  sense,  was  regarded  as  an  oracle.  He 
cared  not  a  straw  for  the  ordinary  baubles  that  attract  his 
order;  he  had  refused  both  an  earldom  and  the  garter,  and 
this  was  often  quoted  in  his  honor.  But  you  only  try  a  man's 
virtue  when  y  r  him   something  that  he  The 

earldom  and  the  garter  \  Lord  1  ilburne  no  more  tempt- 

inducements  than    a    doll   or  :    had  you 

red   him   an  infallible  cure  for  the  r  an  antidote 

night  have  hired  him,  as  your  lackey,  on 

-  own  tern  1  Lilburne's  next  heir  was  theson  of  his 

only  brother,  a  person  entirely  dependent  on  his  uva  le.     Lord 
Lilburne  allowed   him  ^£,'iooo  a-year,  and  kept  him  ah. 
abroad  in  a  diplomatic  situation.      He  looked  upon  his  succes- 
sor as  a  man   who  wanted   power,  but   not   inclination,  to  be- 
come his  assassin. 

Though  he  lived  sumptuously  and  grudged  himself  nothing, 
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Lord  Lilburne  was  far  from  an  extravagant  man:  he  might, 
indeed,  be  considered  close;  for  he  knew  how  much  of  com- 
fort and  consideration  he  owed  to  his  money  and  valued  it 
accordingly;  he  knew  the  best  speculations  and  the  best  invest- 
ments. If  he  took  shares  in  an  American  canal,  you  might 
be  sure  that  the  shares  would  soon  be  double  in  value;  if  he 
purchased  an  estate,  you  might  be  certain  it  was  a  bargain. 
This  pecuniary  tact  and  success  necessarily  augmented  his 
fame  for  wisdom. 

He  had  been  in  early  life  a  successful  gambler,  and  some 
suspicions  of  his  fair  play  had  been  noised  abroad;  but,  as  has 
been  recently  seen  in  the  instance  of  a  man  of  rank  equal  to 
Lilburne's,  though,  perhaps,  of  less  acute  if  more  cultivated 
intellect,  it  is  long  before  the  pigeon  will  turn  round  upon  a 
falcon  of  breed  and  mettle.  The  rumors,  indeed,  were  so  vague 
as  to  carry  with  them  no  weight.  During  the  middle  of  his 
career,  when  in  the  full  flush  of  health  and  fortune,  he  had 
renounced  the  gaming-table.  Of  late  years,  as  advancing  age 
made  time  more  heavy,  he  had  resumed  the  resource,  and 
with  all  his  former  good  luck.  The  money-market,  the  table, 
the  sex,  constituted  the  other  occupations  and  amusements 
with  which  Lord  Lilburne  filled  up  his  rosy  leisure. 

Another  way  by  which  this  man  had  acquired  reputation 
for  ability  was  this, — he  never  pretended  to  any  branch  of 
knowledge  of  which  he  was  ignorant,  any  more  than  to  any 
virtue  in  which  he  was  deficient.  Honesty  itself  was  never 
more  free  from  quackery  or  deception  than  was  this  embodied 
and  walking  Vice.  If  the  world  chose  to  esteem  him,  he  did 
not  buy  its  opinion  by  imposture.  No  man  ever  saw  Lord 
Lilburne's  name  in  a  public  subscription,  whether  for  a  new 
church,  or  a  Bible  Society,  or  a  distressed  family, — no  man 
ever  heard  of  his  doing  one  generous,  benevolent,  or  kindly 
action, — no  man  was  ever  startled  by  one  philanthropic,  pious 
or  amiable  sentiment  from  those  mocking  lips.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  John  Lord  Lilburne  was  not  only  esteemed,  but 
liked  by  the  world,  and  set  up  in  the  chair  of  its  Rhadaman- 
thuses.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  to  Vaudemont,  and  he  was  so 
in  reality,  a  brilliant  example  of  the  might  of  Circumstance — • 
an  instance  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  reputation  and 
influence  by  a  rich,  well-born  man,  to  whom  the  will  a  king- 
dom is.  A  little  of  genius,  and  Lord  Lilburne  would  have 
made  his  vices  notorious  and  his  deficiencies  glaring;  a  little 
of  heart,  and  his  habits  would  have  led  him  into  countless 
follies  and  discreditable   scrapes.     It  was  the   lead  and  the 
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stone  that  he  carried  about  him,  that  preserved  his  equili- 
brium, do  matter  which  way  the  breeze  blew.  But  all  his 
qualities,  positive  or  negative,  would  have  availed  him  nothing 
without  that  position  which  enabled  him  to  take  his  ease  in 
that  inn,  the  world — which  pr  I,  to  every  detection   of 

his    want   of   intrinsic   Q0bl<  'he    irr  able    respect- 

ability of  a  high   name.  ndid   mansion,  and  a  rent-roll 

without  a  flaw.     Vaudemont  drew  comp;  tween   Lil- 

burne  and  Gawtrey,  and  he  comprehended  at  last,  why  one 
a]  and  the  other  a  great  man. 

Although  it  was  but  a  tew  days  after  their  first  introduc- 
tion to  each  other,  Vaudemont  had  been  twice  to  Lord  Lil- 
burne's,  and  their  acquaintance  was  already  on  an  easy  foot- 
ing— when  one  afternoon,  as  the  former  was  riding  through 

the  streets    towards  H ,    he  met  the  peer,  mounted  on  a 

which,  from  its  symmetrical  strength,  pure  English 
breed,  and  exquisite  grooming,  showed  something  of  those 
spoting  tastes  for  which,  in  earlier  life,  Lord  Lilburne  had 
been  noted. 

"Why,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  what  brings  you  to  this 
part  of  the  town? — curiosity  ami  the  desire  to  explore 

'That  might  be  natural  enough  in  me;  but  you,  who  know 
London  so  well; — rather  what  brings  you  her 

"Why  I  am  returned  from  a  long  ride.  I  have  had  symp- 
toms of  a  fit  of  the  gout,  and  been  trying  to  keep  it  off  by  ex- 
ercise. I  have  been  to  a  cottage  that  belongs  to  me,  some 
miles  from  town — a  pretty  place  enough  by  the  way — you 
must  come  and  see  me  there  next  month.  I  >hall  fill  the 
house  for  a  battue !  I  have  some  tolerable  covers — you  are  a 
good  sh<.t,  I  suppos- 

"I  have  not  practised,  except  with  a  rifle,  for  some  years 
rhat's   a   pity;  -    1   think  a  week's  shooting  once 

a-year  quite  enough,  1  fear  that  your  visit  to  me  at  Fernside 
mav  not  be  sufficiently  long  to  put  your  hand  in." 

"Yes;  is  the  name  familiar  to  you?" 

"I  think  I  have  heard  it  before.  Did  your  lordship  pur- 
chase or  inherit  it?" 

"I  bought  it  of  my  brother-in-law.  It  belonged  to  his 
brother — a  gay,  wild  sort  of  fellow,  who  broke  his  neck  over 
a  six-barn  ; — through  that  gate  my  friend  Robert  walked 

the  same  day  into  a  very  fin<  te!" 

"I  have  heard  so.  The  late  Mr.  Beaufort,  then,  left  no 
children?" 
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*  Yes;  two.  But  they  came  into  the  world  in  the  primitive 
way  in  which  Mr.  Owen  wishes  us  all  to  come — too  naturally 
for  the  present  state  of  society,  and  Mr.  Owen's  parallelogram 
was  not  ready  for  them.  By  the  way,  one  of  them  disappeared 
at  Paris; — you  never  met  with  him,  I  suppose?" 

"Under  what  name?" 

"Morton." 

"Morton! — hem!     What  Christian  name?" 

"Philip." 

"Philip! — no.  But  did  Mr.  Beaufort  do  nothing  for  the 
young  men?  I  think  I  have  heard  somewhere  that  he  took 
compassion  on  one  of  them." 

"Have  you?  Ah,  my  brother-in-law  is  precisely  one  of 
those  excellent  men  of  whom  the  world  always  speaks  well. 
No;  he  would  very  willingly  have  served  either  or  both  the 
boys,  but  the  mother  refused  all  his  overtures  and  went  to 
law,  I  fancy.  The  elder  of  these  bastards  turned  out  a  sad 
fellow,  and  the  younger, — I  don't  know  exactly  where  he  is, 
but  no  doubt  with  one  of  his  mother's  relations.  You  seem 
to  interest  yourself  in  natural  children,  my  dear  Vaudemont?" 

"Perhaps  you  have  heard  that  people  have  doubted  if  I 
were  a  natural  son?" 

"Ah!  I  understand  now.  But  are  you  going? — I  was  in 
hopes  you  would  have  turned  back  my  way,  and " 

"You  are  very  good;  but  I  have  a  particular  appointment, 
and  I  am  now  too  late.     Good  morning,  Lord  Lilburne." 

Sidney  with  one  of  his  mother's  relations!  Returned, 
perhaps,  to  the  Mortons!  How,  had  he  never  before  chanced 
on  a  conjecture  so  probable?  He  would  go  at  once! — that 
very  night  he  would  go  to  the  house  from  which  he  had 
taken  his  brother.  At  least,  and  at  the  worst,  they  might  give 
him  some  clue. 

Buoyed  with  this  hope  and  this  resolve,  he  rode  hastily  to 

]I ,  to  announce  to  Simon  and  Fanny  that  he  should  not 

return  to  them,  perhaps,  for  two  or  three  days.  As  he  en- 
tered the  suburb,  he  drew  up  by  the  statuary  of  whom  he  had 
purchased  his  mother's  grave-stone. 

The  artist  of  the  melancholy  trade  was  at  work  in  his  yard. 

"Ho!  there!"  said  Vaudemont,  looking  over  the  low  rail- 
ing; "is  the  tomb  I  have  ordered  nearly  finished?" 

"Why,  sir,  as  you  were  so  anxious  for  despatch,  and  as  it 
would  take  a  long  time  to  get  a  new  one  ready,  I  thought  of 
giving  you  this,  which  is  finished  all  but  the  inscription.  It 
was  meant  for  Miss    Deborah   Primme;  but   her  nephew  and 
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heir  called  oil  me  yesterday  to  say,  that  as  the  poor  lady  died 
by  5000/.  than  he  had  expected,  he  thought  a  hand 
some  wooden  tomb  would  do  as  well,  it'  1  could  get  rid  of  this 

for  him.      It  is  a  beauty,  sir.      It  will  look  so  cheerful " 

•Well,  that  will  (\.o:  and  you  can  place  it  now  where  I  told 
you." 

"  In  three  days,  sir." 

"So  be  it.'*  And  he  rode  on,  muttering,  "Fanny,  your 
pious  wish  will  be  fulfilled.  But  flowers, — will  they  suit  that 
stone:" 

He  put  up  his  horse,  and  walked  through  the  lane  to 
Sinmn's. 

As  he  approached  the  house,  he  saw  Fanny's  bright  e . 
at  the  window.      She  was  watching  his  return.      She  hastened 
to  open  the  door  to  him,  ami  the  world's  wanderer  felt  what 
music  there  is   in  the   footstep,  what  summer  there  is  in  the 
smile,  of  Welcome  ' 

"My  dear  Fanny,"  he  said,  affected  by  her  joyous  greet- 
ing, "it  makes  my  heart  warm  to  see  you.  I  have  brought 
a  present  from  town.  When  1  was  a  boy,  I  remember 
that  my  poor  mother  was  fond  of  singing  some  simple  so. 
which  often,  somehow  or  other,  come  back  to  me,  when  I 
and  hear  you.  I  fancy  you  would  understand  and  like 
them  as  well  at  least  as  1  do — for  Heaven  knows  he  added  to 
himself,  my  ear  is  dull  enough  generally  to  the  jingle  of 
rhyme."  And  he  placed  in  her  hands  a  little  volume  of  those 
exquisite  songs  in  which  burns  has  set  Nature  to  music. 

"oh'  you  are  so  kind,  brother,"  said  Fanny,  with  tears 
swimming  in  her  eyes,  and  she  kissed  the  book. 

After  their  simple   meal,  Yaudemont  broke  to  Fanny  and 
Simon   the   intelligence   of    his    intended    departure  for  a  few 
davs.      Simon  heard   it  with   the  silent  apathy  into  which, 
cept  on  rare  occasions,  his  life  had  settled,    but  Fanny  turned 

away  her  f.i<  e  and  wept. 

"It  is  but  for  a  day  or  two,  Fanny." 

"An  hour  is  very — very  long  sometimes,"  said  the  girl, 
shaking  her  head  mournfully. 

"Come,  I  have  a  little  time  vet  left,  and  the  air  is  mild: 
you  have  not  been  out  to-day,  shall  we  walk " 

"  Hem!"  interrupted  Simon,  clearing  his  throat,  and  seem- 
ing to  start  into  sudden  animation;  "had  not  you  better  settle 
the  board  and  lodging  before  you  go?" 

"Oh,  grandfather!"   cried    Fanny,  springing  to   her    feet, 
with  such  a  blush  upon  her  face. 
22 
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"Nay,  child,"  said  Vaudemont,  laughingly;  "your  grand- 
father only  anticipates  me.  But  do  not  talk  of  board  and 
lodging;  Fanny  is  as  a  sister  to  me,  and  our  purse  is  in  com- 
mon." 

"I  should  like  to  feel  a  sovereign — just  to  feel  it, "  mut- 
tered Simon,  in  a  sort  of  apologetic  tone,  that  was  really 
pathetic;  and  as  Vaudemont  scattered  some  coins  on  the  table, 
the  old  man  clawed  them  up,  chuckling  and  talking  to  him- 
self; and,  rising  with  great  alacrity,  hobbled  out  of  the 
room  like  a  raven  carrying  some  cunning  theft  to  its  hiding- 
place. 

This  was  so  amusing  to  Vaudemont  that  he  burst  out  fairly 
into  an  incontrollable  laughter.  Fanny  looked  at  him,  hum- 
bled and  wondering,  for  some  moments:  and  then,  creeping 
to  him,  put  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm  and  said, — 

"Don't  laugh — it  pains  me.  It  was  not  nice  in  grandpapa; 
but — but,  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It — it — don't  laugh — 
Fanny  feels  so  sad ! ' ' 

"Well,  you  are  right.  Come,  put  on  your  bonnet,  we 
will  go  out." 

Fanny  obeyed;  but  with  less  ready  delight  than  usual. 
And  they  took  their  way  through  lanes  over  which  hung,  still 
in  the  cool  air,  the  leaves  of  the  yellow  autumn. 

Fanny  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"Do  you  know,"  she  said,  timidly,  "that  people  here  think 
me  very  silly? — do  you  think  so,  too?" 

Vaudemont  was  startled  by  the  simplicity  of  the  question, 
and  hesitated.  Fanny  looked  up  in  his  dark  face  anxiously 
and  inquiringly. 

•'Well,"  she  said,  "you  don't  answer?" 

"My  dear  Fanny,  there  are  some  things  in  which  I  could 
wish  you  less  child-like  and,  perhaps,  less  charming.  Those 
strange  snatches  of  song,  for  instance " 

"  W  hat!  do  you  not  like  me  to  sing?  It  is  my  way  of  talk- 
ing." 

'Yes;  sing,  pretty  one!  But  sing  something  that  we  can 
understand, — sing  the  songs  I  have  given  you,  if  you  will. 
And  now,  may  I  ask  why  you  put  to  me  that  question?" 

"I  have  forgotten,"  said  Fanny,  absently,  and  looking 
down. 

Now,  at  that  instant,  as  Philip  Vaudemont  bent  over  the 
exceeding  sweetness  of  that  young  face,  a  sudden  thrill  shot 
through  his  heart,  and  he,  too,  became  silent,  and  lost  in 
thought.    Was  it  possible  that  there  could  creep  into  his  breast 
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a  wilder  affection  for  this  creature  than  that  of  tenderness  and 

pity?  He  was  startled  as  the  idea  crossed  him.  He  shrank 
from  it  as  a  profanation— as  a  crime— as  a  frenzy.  Ik-  with 
his  fate  so  uncertain  and  chequered — he  to  link  himself  with 
one  so  helpless— he  to  debase  the  very  poetry  that  clung  to 
the  mental  temperament  of  this  pure  being,  with  the  feelings 
which  every  fair  face  may  awaken  to  every  coarse  heart — to 
Urot  Fanny!  No,  it  was  impossible!  For  what  could  he  love 
in  her  but  beauty,  which  the  very  spirit  had  forgotten  to  guard? 
And  she — could  she  even  know  what  love  was?  He  despised 
himself  for  even  admitting  such  a  thought;  and  with  that 
iron  and  hardy  vigor  which  belonged  to  his  mind,  resolved 
to  watch  closely  against  every  fancy  that  would  pass  the 
fairy  boundary  which  separated  Fanny  from  the  world  of 
women. 

He  was  roused  from  this  self-commune  by  an  abrupt  ex. 
clamation  from  his  companion. 

h!   I   recollect   now,    why    [    asked    you   that   question. 
There  is  one  thing  that  always  puzzles  me — I  want  you  o 
plain  it.     Why  does   everything   in  life  depend  upon  money? 
You  see  even  my  poor  grandfather  forgot  how  good  you  are 

to   us   both,  when — when Ah!     1   don't    understand — it 

pains — it  puzzles  me!" 

"Fanny,  look  there — no,  to  the  left — you  see  that  old 
woman,  in  ra.us,  crawling  wearily  along:  turn  now  to  the  right 
— you  see  that  line  house  glancing  through  the  trees,  with  a 
carriage-and-four  at  the  gates?  The  difference  between  that 
old  woman  and  the  owner  of  that  house  is— Money;  and  who 
shall  blame  your  grandfather  for  liking  Money?" 

my  understood;  and  while  the  wise  man  thus  moralized, 
the  girl,  whom  his  very  compassion  so  haughtily  contemned, 
moved  away  to  the  old'  woman  to  do  her  little   i  smooth 

down  those  disparities  from  which  wisdom  and  moralizing 
never  deduct  a  grain!  Yaudemont  felt  this  as  he  saw  her 
glide  towards  tin  r;   but  when  she  came  bounding  back 

to  him.  she  had  forgotten  Ins  dislike  to  her  SOngS,  and  was 
chaunting,  in  the  glee  of  the  heart  that  a  kind  act  had  made 
glad,  one  of  her  own  impromptu  melodii 

mont  turned  away.  Poor  Fanny  had  unconsciously 
decided  his  self -conquest:  she  guessed  not  what  passed  within 
him,  but  she  suddenly  recollected  what  he  had  said  to  her 
about  he:  .  and  fancied  him  displeased. 

"Ah!   1  will  never  do  it  again,     brother,  don't  turn  away!" 

"  but  we  must  go  home.     Hark!  the  clock  strike-  seven — 
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I  have  no  time  to  lose.     And  you  will  promise  me  never  ta 
stir  out  till  I  return?" 

"I  shall  have  no  heart  to  stir  out,"  said  Fanny,  sadly; 
and  then  in  a  more  cheerful  voice,  she  added,  "And  I  shall 
sing  the  songs  you  like,  before  you  come  back  again!" 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

"  Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by  rote  : 

*  *  *  * 

Some  singing  loud  as  if  they  had  complained, 
Some  with  their  notes  another  manner  feigned." 

— Chaucer:   The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  modernized  by 
Wordsworth. — Horne's  Edition. 

And  once  more,  sweet  Winandermere,  we  are  on  the  banks 
of  thy  happy  lake! — The  softest  ray  of  the  soft  clear  sun  of 
early  autumn  trembled  on  the  fresh  waters,  and  glanced 
through  the  leaves  of  the  limes  and  willows  that  were  reflected 
— distinct  as  a  home  for  the  Naiads — beneath  the  limpid  sur- 
face. You  might  hear  in  the  bushes  the  young  blackbirds 
trilling  their  first  untutored  notes.  And  the  graceful  dragon- 
fly, his  wings  glittering  in  the  translucent  sunshine,  darted  to 
and  fro  the  reeds  gathered  here  and  there  in  the  mimic  bays 
that  broke  the  shelving  marge  of  the  grassy  shore. 

And  by  that  grassy  shore,  and  beneath  those  shadowy 
limes,  sat  the  young  lovers.  It  was  the  very  place  where 
Spencer  had  first  beheld  Camilla.  And  now  they  were  met 
to  say  "Farewell!" 

"Oh,  Camilla!"  said  he,  with  great  emotion,  and  eyes  that 
swam  in  tears,  "be  firm — be  true.  You  know  how  my  whole 
life  is  wrapped  up  in  your  love.  You  go  amidst  scenes  where 
all  will  tempt  you  to  forget  me.  I  linger  behind  in  those 
which  are  consecrated  by  your  remembrance,  which  will  speak 
to  me,  every  hour,  of  you.  Camilla,  since  you  do  love  me — you 
do — do  you  not? — since  you  have  confessed  it — since  your 
parents  have  consented  to  our  marriage,  provided  only  that 
your  love  last  (for  of  mine  there  can  be  no  doubt)  for  one  year 
— one  terrible  year  —shall  I  not  trust  you  as  truth  itself?  And 
yet  how  darkly  I  despair  at  times!" 

Camilla  innocently  took  the  hands  that,  clasped  together, 
were  raised  to  her,  as  if  in  supplication,  and  pressed  them 
kindly  between  her  own. 
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"Do  not  doubt  me — never  doubt  my  affection.     Has  not 
mv  father  consented?     Reflect,  it  is  but  a  year's  delay!" 
"A  year!— can  you   speak  thus  of  a  year— a  whole  year? 

Not  to  see — not  to  hear  you  for  a  whole  year,  except  in  my 
dreams!  And.  if  at  the  end  your  parents  waver5  Your  father 
— I  distrust  him  still.  If  this  delay  is  but  meant  to  wean  you 
from  me.— if,  at  the  end,  there  are  new  excuses  found, — if 
they  then,  for  some  cause  or  other  not  now  foreseen,  still  re- 
fuse their  assent? — You — may  I  not  still  look  to 

Camilla  sighed  heavily;  and  turning  her  meek  face  on  her 
-aid  timidly, — "Never  think  that  so  short  a  time  can 
make  me  unfaithful,  and  do  not  suspect  that  my  father  will 
break  his  promise." 

"But,  if  he  does,  you  will  still  be  mine." 

"Ah,  Charles,  how  could  you  esteem  me  as  a  wife  if  I  were 
to  tell  you  I  could  forget  I  am  a  daughters" 

This  was  said  so  touchingly,  and  with  so  perfect  a  free- 
dom from  all  affectation,  that  her  lover  could  only  reply  by 
covering  her  hand  with  his  kisses.  And  it  was  not  till  after  a 
pause  that  he  continued  passionately, — 

"You  do  but  show  me  how  much  deeper  is  my  love  than 
yours.  You  can  never  dream  how  I  love  you.  But  I  do  not 
you  to  love  me  as  well — it  would  be  impossible.  My  life 
from  my  earliest  childhood  has  been  passed  in  these  solitudes; 
— a  happy  life,  though  tranquil  and  monotonous,  till  you  sud- 
denly broke  upon  it.  You  seemed  to  me  the  living  form  of 
the  very  poetry  I  had  worshipped — so  bright — so  heavenly — I 
loved  you  from  the  very  first  moment  that  we  met.  I  am  not 
like  other  men  of  my  age.  I  have  no  pursuit — no  occupation 
— nothing  to  abstract  me  from  your  thought.  And  I  love  you 
so  purely — so  devotedly.  Camilla.  I  have  never  known  even 
a  1  fancy   for  another.       You   are  the  first — the  only 

tan— it  ever  seemed  to  me  possible  to  love.  You  are  my 
I      • — your  pr<  my  paradise!    Think  how  sad    I  shall  be 

n  you  are  ^<;uc — how  I  shall  visit  every  spot  your  footstep 
has  hallowed — how  I  shall  count  every  moment  till  the  year 
is  past!" 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  had  risen  in  that  resth  -s  agitation 
which  I  gs  to  great  emotion;   and   Camilla   now  rOS< 

ami  said,  soothingly,  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
with  tender  but  1:  frankness,  "And  sh  ill  1  not  also  think 

of  you?  I  am  sad  to  feel  that  you  will  be  so  much  alone — 
no  sister — no  brother!" 

"Do   not   grieve   for  that.     The   memory  of  you   will  be 
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dearer  to  me  than  comfort  from  all   else.     And  you  will  be 
true!" 

Camilla  made  no  answer  by  words,  but  her  eyes  and  her 
color  spoke.  And  in  that  moment,  while  plighting  eternal 
truth,  they  forgot  that  they  were  about  to  part! 

Meanwhile,  in  a  room  in  the  house  which,  screened  by  the 
foliage,  was  only  partially  visible  where  the  lovers  stood,  sat 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  and  Mr.  Spencer. 

"I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  former,  "that  I  am  not  in- 
sensible to  the  merits  of  your*nephew,  and  to  the  very  hand- 
some proposals  you  make;  still  I  cannot  consent  to  abridge 
the  time  I  have  named.  They  are  both  very  young.  What 
is  a  year?" 

"It  is  a  long  time  when  it  is  a  year  of  suspense,"  said  the 
recluse,  shaking  his  head. 

"It  is  a  longer  time  when  it  is  a  year  of  domestic  dissen- 
sion and  repentance.  And  it  is  a  very  true  proverb, — 'Marry 
in  haste  and  repent  at  leisure.'  No!  If  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  young  people  continue  of  the  same  mind,  and  no  un- 
foreseen circumstances  occur " 

"No  unforeseen  circumstances,  Mr.   Beaufort! — that  is  a 
new  condition — it  is  a  very  vague  phrase." 

' '  My  dear  sir,  it  is  hard  to  please  you.  Unforeseen  circum- 
stances," said  the  wary  father,  with  a  wise  look,  "means  cir- 
cumstances that  we  don't  foresee  at  present.  I  assure  ycu 
that  I  have  no  intention  to  trifle  with  you,  and  I  shall  be  sin- 
cerely happy  in  so  respectable  a  connexion." 

"The  young  people  may  write  to  each  other?" 

"Why,  I'll  consult  Mrs.  Beaufort.  At  all  events,  it  must 
not  be  very  often,  and  Camilla  is  well  brought  up,  and  will 
show  all  the  letters  to  her  mother.  I  don't  much  like  a  cor- 
respondence of  that  nature.  It  often  leads  to  unpleasant  re- 
sults; if,  for  instance " 

"If  what?" 

"Why,  if  the  parties  change  their  minds,  and  my  girl  were 
to  marry  another.  It  is  not  prudent  in  matters  of  business,  my 
dear  sir,  to  put  down  anything  on  paper  that  can  be  avoided." 

Mr.  Spencer  opened  his  eyes.  "Matters  of  business,  Mr. 
Beaufort!" 

"Well,  is  not  marriage  a  matter  of  business,  and  a  very 
grave  matter,  too?  More  lawsuits  about  marriage  and  settle- 
ments, &c,  than  I  like  to  think  of. — But  to  change  the  sub- 
ject. You  have  never  heard  anything  more  of  those  young 
men,  you  say?" 
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"No,"  said    Mr.  Spencer,  rather  inaudibly,  and   lookii 

down. 

"And  it  is  your  firm  impression  that  the  elder  one,  Philip, 

is  dead?" 

"I  don't  doubt  it." 

"That  was  a  very  vexatious  and  improper  lawsuit  their 
mother  brought  against  me.    Do  you  know  that  some  wretched 

impostor,  who,  it  appears,  is  a  convict  broke  loose  before  his 
time,  has  threatened  me  with  another,  on  the  part  <>i  one  of 
tho>e  young  men.      You  never  heard  anything  of  it — eh?" 

"Sever,  upon  my  honor." 

'And,  of  course,  you  would  not  countenance  so  villanous 
an  attempt?" 

"Certainly  not." 

•'  Because  that  would  break  off  our  contract  at  once.  But 
you  are  too  much  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  honor.  Forgive 
me  so  improper  a  question.  As  for  the  younger  Mr.  Morton, 
1  have  no  ill  feeling  against  him.  But  the  elder!— Oh,  a 
thorough  reprobate!  a  very  alarming  character!  1  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  any  member  of  the  family  while  tin-  elder 
lived:  it  would  only  -  •  me  to  every  species  of  insult  and 
imposition.  And  now  1  think  we  have  left  our  young  friends 
alone  long  enough. 

"But  stay,  to  prevent  future  misunderstanding,  I  may  as 
well  read  over  again  the  heads  of  the  arrangement  you  honor 
me  bv  proposing.  You  agree  to  settle  your  fortune  after  your 
decease,  amounting  to  23,000/.,  and  your  house,  with  twenty- 
one  rood,  and  two  poles,  more  or  less,  upon  your 
nephew  and  my  daughter,  jointly — remainder  to  their  chil- 
dren. Certainly,  without  offence,  in  a  worldly  point  of  view, 
Camilla  might  do  better;  still,  you  are  so  very  respectable, 
and  teak  so  handsomely,  that  1  cannot  touch  upon  that 

point;  and  1  own,  that  though  there  is  a  large  nominal  rent- 
id  to  Beaufort  Court,  indeed,  then'  is  not  a  finer 
property  in  the  county,  yet  there  are  many  incumbran 
and  ready  money  would  not  be  convenient  t<>  l  ie.  Arthur — 
poor  fellow,  a  yery  fine  young  man,  sir— is, as  1  havetold  you 
in  perb    I  nee,  a  little  imprudent  and  lavish;   in  short, 

-  offer  to  dispense  with  any  dowry  is  extremely  liberal, 
and  pr<  -  >ur  nephew  is  actuated  by  no  mercenary  feelings: 
such  conduct  prepossesses  me  highly  in  your  favor  and  his, 
too." 

Mr.  Spencer  bowed,  and  the  great  man  rising,  with  a  stiff 
affectation  of  kindly  affability,  put  his  arm  into  the  uncle's, 
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and  strolled  with  him  across  the  lawn  towards  the  lovers. 
And  such  is  life — love  on  the  lawn  and  settlements  in  the 
parlor! 

The  lover  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  approach  of  the 
elder  parties.  And  a  change  came  over  his  face  as  he  saw 
the  dry  aspect,  and  marked  the  stealthy  stride,  of  his  future 
father-in-law;  for,  then,  there  flashed  across  him  a  dreary 
reminiscence  of  early  childhood;  the  happy  evening  when, 
with  his  joyous  father,  that  grave  and  ominous  aspect  was 
first  beheld;  and  then  the  dismal  burial,  the  funeral  sables, 
the  carriage  at  the  door,  and  he  himself  clinging  to  the  cold 
uncle  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  the  mother  who 
now  slept  far  away. 

"Well,  my  young  friend,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  patronizingly, 
"your  good  uncle  and  myself  are  quite  agreed — a  little  time 
for  reflection,  that's  all.  Oh!  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  wishing  to  abridge  it.     But  papas  must  be  papas." 

There  was  so  little  jocular  about  that  sedate  man,  that  this 
attempt  at  jovial  good -humor  seemed  harsh  and  grating — the 
hinges  of  that  wily  mouth  wanted  oil  for  a  hearty  smile. 

"Come,  don't  be  faint-hearted,  Mr.  Charles.  'Faint 
heart,' — you  know  the  proverb.  You  must  stay  and  dine  with 
us.  We  return  to  morrow  to  town.  I  should  tell  you,  that 
I  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  my  son  Arthur,  an- 
nouncing his  return  from  Baden,  so  we  must  give  him  the 
meeting — a  very  joyful  one  you  may  guess.  We  have  not 
seen  him  these  three  years.  Poor  fellow!  he  says  he  has  been 
very  ill,  and  the  waters  have  ceased  to  do  him  any  good.  But 
a  little  quiet  and  country  air  at  Beaufort  Court  will  set  him 
up,  I  hope." 

Thus  running  on  about  his  son,  then  about  his  shooting — 
about  Beaufort  Court  and  its  splendors — about  parliament  and 
its  fatigues — about  the  last  French  Revolution,  and  the  last 
English  election — about  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  her  good  quali- 
ties and  bad  health — about,  in  short,  everything  relating  to 
himself,  some  things  relating  to  the  public,  and  nothing  that 
related  to  the  persons  to  whom  his  conversation  was  directed, 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  wore  away  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Spencers  took  their  leave,  promising  to  return  to  dinner. 

"Charles,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  the  boat,  which  the  young 
man  rowed,  bounded  over  the  water  towards  their  quiet  home; 
"Charles,  I  dislike  these  Beauforts!" 

"Not  tiie  daughter?" 

"No,  she  is  beautiful,  and  seems  good:  not  so  handsome 
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as  your  pour  mother,  but  whoever  was? "  here  Mr.  Spen- 

< er  sighed,  and  repeated  some  lines  from  Shenstone. 

"1><>  you  think  Mr.  Beaufort  suspects  in  the  least  who  I 
am?*' 

"Why,  that  puzzles  me;   I  rather  think  he  does." 

"And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  delay?     I  knew  it." 

"No,  on  the  contrary.  1  incline  to  think  he  has  some  kindly 
feeling  to  you,  the:  gh  not  to  your  brother,  and  that  it  is  such 
a  feeling  that  made  him  consent  to  your  marriage,  lie  sifted 
me  very  closely  as  to  what  I  knew  of  the  young  Mortons— 
d  that  you  were  very  handsome,  and  that  he  had  fan- 
cied at  first  that  he  had  seen  you  before." 
indeed:" 

"Yes:  and  looked  hard  at  me  while  he  spoke;  and  said 
more  than  once,  significantly,  'So  his  name  is  Charles?'  He 
talked  about  some  attempt  at  imposture  and  litigation,  but 
that  was,  evidently,  merely  invented  to  sound  me  about  your 
brother — whom,  of  course,  he  spoke  ill  of — impressing  on  me, 
three  <>r  four  times,  that  he  would  never  have  anything  to  say 
to  any  of  the  family  while  Philip  lived." 

"And  you  told  him,"  said  the  young  man  hesitatingly, 
and  with  a  deep  blush  of  shame  over  his  fare,  "that  you  were 
persuad that  is,  that  you  believed  Philip  was — was " 

"Was  dead!     Yes — and  without  confusion.     For  the  more 
I  reflect,  the  more  I  think  he  must  be  dead.     At  all  events, 
may  be  sure  that  he  is  dead  to  us,  that  we  shall  never 
hear  more  of  him." 

"Poor  Philip!" 

"Your  feelings  are  natural;  they  are  worthy  of  your  ex- 
cellent heart;  but  remember,  what  would  have  become  of  you 
if  you  had  1  with  him!" 

"True!"  said  the  brother,  with  a  slight  shudder, — "a 
career  of  suffering — crime — perhaps,  the  gibbet!  Ah!  what 
do  1  owe  you?" 

The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Pcaufort's  that  day  was  con- 
strained and  formal,  though  the  host,  in  unusual  good-humor, 

ght  to  make  him  reeable.      Mrs.    Beaufort,   lang 

and  afflicted  with  headache,  said  little.  The  two  Spencers 
were  yet  more  silent.  But  the  younger  sat  next  to  her  he 
loved;  and  both  hearts  were  full:  and  in  the  evening,  they 
contrived  to  creep  apart  into  0  corner  by  the  window,  through 
which  the  starry  heavens  looked  kindly  on  them.  They  con- 
versed in  whispers,  with  long  pauses  between  each:  and  at 
times,  Camilla's  tears   flowed   silently  down   her  cheeks,  and 
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were  followed  by  the  false  smiles  intended  to  cheer  her  lover. 
Time  did  not  fly,  but  crept  on  breathlessly  and  heavily.  And 
then  came  the  last  parting — formal,  cold — before  witnesses. 
But  the  lover  could  not  restrain  his  emotion,  and  the  hard 
father  heard  his  suppressed  sob,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  explain  the  cause  of  Mr.  Beaufort's 
heightened  spirits,  and  the  motives  of  his  conduct  with  respect 
to  his  daughter's  suitor. 

This,  perhaps,  can  be  best  done,  by  laying  before  the 
reader  the  following  letters  that  passed  between  Mr.  Beaufort 
and  Lord  Lilburne: 

From  Lord  Lilburne  to  Robert  Beaufort,  Esq.,  M.P. 

"Dear  Beaufort, — I  think  I  have  settled,  pretty  satis- 
factorily, your  affair  with  your  unwelcome  visitor.  The  first 
thing  it  seemed  to  me  necessary  to  do,  was  to  learn  exactly 
what  and  who  he  was,  and  with  what  parties  that  could  annoy 
you,  he  held  intercourse.  I  sent  for  Sharp,  the  Bow  Street 
officer,  and  placed  him  in  the  hall  to  mark,  and  afterwards  to 
dog  and  keep  watch  on  your  new  friend.  The  moment  the 
latter  entered,  I  saw  at  once,  from  his  dress  and  his  address, 
that  he  was  a  'scamp;'  and  thought  it  highly  inexpedient  to 
place  you  in  his  power  by  any  money  transactions.  While 
talking  with  him,  Sharp  sent  in  a  billet  containing  his  recog- 
nition of  our  gentleman  as  a  transported  convict. 

"I  acted  accordingly;  soon  saw,  from  the  fellow's  manner, 
that  he  had  returned  before  his  time;  and  sent  him  away  with 
a  promise,  which  you  may  be  sure  he  believes  will  be  kept, 
that  if  he  molest  you  farther,  he  shall  return  to  the  colonies, 
and  that  if  his  lawsuit  proceed,  his  witness  or  witnesses  shall 
be  indicted  for  conspiracy  and  perjury.  Make  your  mind 
easy  so  far.  For  the  rest,  I  own  to  you  that  I  think  what  he 
says  probable  enough:  but  my  object  in  setting  Sharp  to 
watch  him,  is  to  learn  what  other  parties  he  sees.  And  if  there 
be  really  anything  formidable  in  his  proofs  or  witnesses,  it  is 
with  those  parties  I  advise  you  to  deal.  Never  transact  busi- 
ness with  the  go-between,  if  you  can  with  the  principal.  Re- 
member, the  two  young  men  are  the  persons  to  arrange  with 
after  all.  They  must  be  poor,  and  therefore  easily  dealt  with. 
For  if  poor,  they  will  think  a  bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in 
the  bush  of  a  lawsuit. 

"If, through  Mr.  Spencer, you  can  learn  anything  of  either  of 
the  young  men,  do  so;  and  try  and  open  some  channel,  through 
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which  you  can  always  establish  a  communication  with  them, 
if  necessary.  Perhaps,  by  learning  their  early  history,  you 
may  Learn  something  to  put  them  into  your  power. 

" I  have  had  a  twinge  of  the  gout  this  morning;    and  am 
likely,  I  tear,  to  be  laid  up  for  some  weeks. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  LlLBURNE. 


"P.S. — Sharp  has  just  been  here.  He  followed  the  man 
who  calls  himself  "Captain  Smith'  to  a  house  in  Lambeth, 
where  he  lodges,  and  from  which  he  did  not  stir  till  midnight, 
when  Sharp  ceased  his  watch.  On  renewing  it  this  morning, 
he  found  that  the  captain  had  gone  off,  to  what  place  Sharp 
has  not  yet  discovered. 

"Burn  this  immediately." 


From  Robert  Beaufort,   Esq.,   M.P.,  to  the  Lord  Lil- 

BURNE. 

"Dear  Lilburne, — Accept  my  warmest  thanks  for  your 
kindness;  J  >u  have  done  admirably,  and  I  do  not  see  that  I 
have  anything  further  to  apprehend,  I  suspect  that  it  was  an 
entire  fabrication  on  that  man's  part,  and  your  firmness  has 
foiled  his  wicked  designs.  Only  think,  I  have  discovered — I 
am  sure  of  it — one  of  the  Mortons;  and  he,  too,  though  the 
younger,  yet,  in  all  probability,  the  sole  pretender  the  fellow 
could  set  up.  You  remember  that  the  child  Sidney  had  dis- 
appeared mysteriously, — you  remember  also,  how  much  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  inl  1  himself  in  finding  out  the  same 

ley.  Well, — this  gentleman  at  the  Lakes  is,  as  we  sus- 
pected, the  i<:  pencer,  and  his  soi-disant  nephew, 
Camilla's  suitor,  is  assuredly  no  other  than  the  lost  Sid] 
The  moment  I  saw  the  young  man  1  recognised  him,  for  he  is 
very  little  altered,  and  has  a  great  look  of  his  mother  in  the 
bargain.  I  iling  my  more  than  suspicions,  J,  however, 
k  <are  to  sound  Mr.  Spencer  a  very  poor  soul  ,  and  his 
manner  was  so  embarrassed  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  mat- 
ter; but  in  asking  him  what  he  had  heard  of  the  brothers,  1 
had  tiie  satisfaction  of  learning  that,  in  all  human  probability, 
the  elder  is  d<  f  this  Mr.  Spencer  seems  convinced.  1 
also  assured  myself  that  neither  Spencer  nor  the  young  man 
had  the  remotest  connexion  with  our  Captain  Smith,  nor   any 
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idea  of  litigation.  This  is  very  satisfactory,  you  will  allow. 
And  now,  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  what  I  have  done.  I 
find  that  young  Morton,  or  Spencer,  as  he  is  called,  is  desper- 
ately enamoured  of  Camilla;  he  seems  a  meek,  well-con- 
ditioned, amiable,  young  man,  writes  poetry; — in  short,  rather 
weak  than  otherwise.  I  have  demanded  a  year's  delay,  to 
allow  mutual  trial  and  reflection.  This  gives  us  the  channel 
for  constant  information  which  you  advise  me  to  establish, 
and  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  learn  if  the  impostor  makes 
any  communication  to  them,  or  if  there  be  any  news  of  the 
brother.  If  by  any  trick  or  chicanery  (for  I  will  never  believe 
that  there  was  a  marriage)  a  lawsuit  that  might  be  critical  or 
hazardous  can  be  cooked  up,  I  can,  I  am  sure,  make  such 
terms  with  Sidney,  through  his  love  for  my  daughter,  as  would 
effectively  and  permanently  secure  me  from  all  further  trouble 
and  machinations  in  regard  to  my  property.  And  if,  during 
the  year,  we  convince  ourselves  that,  after  all,  there  is  not  a 
leg  of  law  for  any  claimant  to  stand  on,  I  may  be  guided  by 
other  circumstances  how  far  I  shall  finally  accept  or  reject  the 
suit.  That  must  depend  on  any  other  views  we  may  then 
form  for  Camilla;  and  I  shall  not  allow  a  hint  of  such  an  en- 
gagement to  get  abroad.  At  the  worst,  as  Mr.  Spencer's  heir, 
it  is  not  so  very  bad  a  match,  seeing  that  they  dispense  with 
all  marriage  portion,  &c. — a  proof  how  easily  they  can  be 
managed.  I  have  not  let  Mr.  Spencer  see  that  I  have  dis- 
covered his  secret;  I  can  do  that  or  not,  according  to  circum- 
stances hereafter;  neither  have  I  said  anything  of  my  dis- 
covery to  Mrs.  13.  or  Camilla.  At  present,  'least  said  soonest 
mended.'  I  heard  from  Arthur  to-day.  He  is  on  his  road 
home,  and  we  hasten  to  town,  sooner  than  we  expected,  to 
meet  him.  He  complains  still  of  his  health.  We  shall  all  go 
down  to  Beaufort  Court.  I  write  this  at  night,  the  pretended 
uncle  and  sham  nephew  having  just  gone.  But  though  we  start 
to-morrow,  you  will  get  this  a  day  or  two  before  we  arrive,  as 
Mrs.  Beaufort's  health  renders  short  stages  necessary.  I  really 
do  hope  that  Arthur,  also,  will  not  be  an  invalid,  poor  fellow! 
one  in  a  family  is  quite  enough;  and  I  find  Mrs.  Beaufort's 
delicacy  very  inconvenient,  especially  in  moving  about  and  in 
keeping  up  one's  county  connexions.  A  young  man's  health, 
however,  is  soon  restored.  I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your 
gout,  except  that  it  carries  off  all  other  complaints.  I  am 
very  well,  thank  Heaven;  indeed,  my  health  has  been  much 
better  of  late  years.  Beaufort  Court  agrees  with  me  so  well! 
The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am  astonished  at  the  monstrous 
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and  wicked  impudence  of  that  fellow — to  defraud  a  man  out 
of  his  own  property!  You  are  quite  right, — certainly  a  con- 
spiracy. 

"Yours  truly, 

R.  B. 

"P.S. — I  shall  keep  a  constant  eye  on  the  Spencers. 
"Burn  this  immediately." 

After  he  had  written  and  sealed  this  letter,  Mr.  Beaufort 
went  to  bed  and  slept  soundly. 

And  the  next  day  that  place  was  desolate,  and  the  board 
on  the  lawn  announced  that  it  was  again  to  be  let.  But  thither 
daily,  in  rain  or  sunshine,  came  the  solitary  lover,  as  a  bird 
that  seeks  its  young  in  the  deserted  nest: — Again  and  again 
he  haunted  the  spot  where  he  had  strayed  with  the  lost  one, 
— and  again  and  again  murmured  his  passionate  vows  beneath 
the  fast-fading  limes.      Are  those  VOWS  destined  to  be  ratified 

innulled?  Will  the  absent  forget,  or  the  lingerer  be  con- 
soled? Had  the  characters  of  that  young  romance  been  lightly 
stamped  on  the  fancy  where  once  obliterated  they  are  erased 
:  ever, — or  were  they  graven  deep  in  those  tablets  where 
the  writing,  even  when  invisible,  exists  still  and  revives,  sweet 
letter  by  letter,  when  the  light  and  the  warmth  borrowed  from 
the  One  Bright  Presence  are  applied  to  the  faithful  record? 
There  is  but  one  Wizard  to  disclose  that  secret,  as  all  others, 
— the  old  Grave-digger,  whose  Church-yard  is  the  Earth, — 
who>e  trade  is  to  find  burial-places  for  Passions  that  seemed 
immortal,  —  disinterring  the  ashes  of  some  long-crumbling 
Memory, — to  hollow  out  the  dark  bed  of  some  new-perished 
11  pe; — He  who  determines  all  things,  and  prophesu  -  none 
— for  h  -  uncomprehended  till  the  doom  is  sealed: 

— He  who  in  the   bloom   of  the  fairest  affection   d  the 

tic  that  consumes  it,  and  while  the  hymn  rin^s  at  the  altar, 
marks  with  his  joyless  eye  the  grave  for  the  burial  vow. — 
Wherever  is  the  sepulchre,  there  is  thy  temple,  O  melancholy 

Time! 
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"  Unb  ju  eineS  ©tretnS  (Scftaben 
Stam  idj,  ber  nadj  3Korgen  ftofe." 

— Schillek  :  Der  Pilgrim. 


CHAPTER   I. 

"  Per  ambages  et  ministeria  deorum."  * — PetroniuS. 

Mr.  Roger  Morton  was  behind  his  counter  one  driz- 
zling, melancholy  day.  Mr.  Roger  Morton,  alderman,  and 
twice  mayor  of  his  native  town,  was  a  thriving  man.  He  had 
grown  portly  and  corpulent.  The  nightly  potations  of  brandy- 
and-water,  continued  year  after  year  with  mechanical  perse- 
verance, had  deepened  the  roses  on  his  cheek.  Mr.  Roger 
Morton  was  never  intoxicated — he  "only  made  himself  com- 
fortable." His  constitution  was  strong;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  his  digestion  was  not  as  good  as  it  might  be.  He  was 
certain  that  something  or  other  disagreed  with  him.  He  left 
off  the  joint  one  day — the  pudding  another.  Now  he  avoided 
vegetables  as  poison — and  now  he  submitted  with  a  sigh  to 
the  doctor's  interdict  of  his  cigar.  Mr.  Roger  Morton  never 
thought  of  leaving  off  the  brandy-and-water:  and  he  would 
have  resented  as  the  height  of  impertinent  insinuation  any 
hint  upon  that  score  to  a  man  of  so  sober  and  respectable  a 
character. 

Mr.  Roger  Morton  was  seated — for  the  last  four  years, 
ever  since  his  second  mayoralty,  he  had  arrogated  to  himself 
the  dignity  of  a  (hair.  He  received  rather  than  served  his 
customers.  The  latter  task  was  left  to  two  of  his  sons.  For 
Tom,  after  much  cogitation,  the  profession  of  an  apothecary 
had  been'  selected.  Mrs.  Morton  observed,  that  it  was  a 
genteel  business,  and  Tom  had  always  been  a  likely  lad.     And 

*  Through  the  mysteries  and  ministerings  of  the  gods. 
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Mr.  Roger  considered  that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  and 

a  great  saving  to  have  his  medical  adviser  in  his  own  son. 

■  The  other  two  sons,  and  the  various  attendants  of  the 
shop,  were  plying  the  profitable  trade,  as  customer  after  cus- 
tomer, with  umbrellas  and  in  pattens,  dropped  into  the  tempt- 
ing shelter — when  a  man,  meanly  dressed,  and  who  was  some- 
what past  middle  age,  with  a  care-worn,  hungry  face,  entered 
timidly.  He  waited  in  patience  by  the  crowded  counter, 
elbowed  by  sharp-boned  and  eager  spinsters — and  how  sharp 
the  elbows  of  spinsters  are,  no  man  can  tell  who  has  not 
forced  his  unwelcome  way  through  the  agitated  groups  in  a 
linendraper's  shop! — the  man,  I  say,  waited  patiently  and 
sadly,  till  the  smallest  of  the  shop-boys  turned  from  a  lady, 
who,  after  much  sorting  and  shading,  had  finally  decided  on 
two  yards  of  lilac-colored  penny  riband,  and  asked,  in  an  in- 
sinuating professional  tone — 

"What  shall  I  show  you,  sir?" 

"1  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morton.     Which  is  he?" 

".Mr.  Morton  is  engaged,  sir.  I  can  give  you  what  you 
want." 

"No — it  is  a  matter  of  business — important  business." 

The  boy  eyed  the  napless  and  dripping  hat,  the  gloveless 
hands,  and  the  rusty  neckcloth  of  the  speaker;  and  said,  as 
he  passed  his  fingers  through  a  profusion  of  light  curls, — 

"Mr.  Morton  don't  attend  much  to  business  himself  now; 
but  that's  he.      Any  cravats,  sir?" 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but  moved  where,  near  the 
window,  and  chatting  with  the  banker  of  the  town  (as  the 
banker  tried  on  a  pair  of  beaver  gloves  ,  sat  still — after  due 
apology  for  sitting — Mr.  Roger  Morton. 

The  alderman  lowered  his  spectacles  as  he  glanced  grimly 
at  the  lean  apparition  that  shaded  the  spruce  banker,  and 
said, — 

"  I  ><>  you  want  me,  friend?" 

"Yes,  sir,  if  you  please;"  and  the  man  took  off  his  shabby 
hat,  and  bowed  low. 

"Well,  speak  out.      No  begging  petition,   I  hope?" 
\o,  sir!      Your  nephews — — 

The  banker  turned  round,  and  in  his  turn  eyed  the  new 
comer.     The  linendraper  started  back. 

"Nephews!"  he  repeated,  with  a  bewildered  look.  "'What 
does  the  man  mean?     Wait  a  bit." 

"Oh,  I've  done!"  said  the  banker,  smiling.  "  I  am  glad 
to  find  we  agree  so  well  upon  this  question:   I  knew  we  should. 
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Our  member  will   never  suit  us  if  he  goes  on   in  this  way. 
Trade  must  take  care  of  itself.     Good  day  to  you!" 

"Nephews!"  repeated  Mr.  Morton,  rising,  and  beckoning 
to  the  man  to  follow  him  into  the  back  parlor,  where  Mrs. 
Morton  sat  casting  up  the  washing  bills. 

"Now,"  said  the  husband,  closing  the  door,  "what  do  yo\x 
mean,  my  good  fellow?" 

"Sir,  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is — if  you  can  tell  me  what 

has  become  of — of  the  young  Beau ,  — that  is,  of  your 

sister's  sons.     I  understand   there  were  two — and  I  am  told 
that — that  they  are  both  dead.     Is  it  so?" 

"What  is  that  to  you,  friend?" 

"An  please  you,  sir,  it  is  a  great  deal  to  them  ?" 

"Yes — ha!  ha! — it  is  a  great  deal  to  everybody  whether 
they  are  alive  or  dead!"  Mr.  Morton,  since  he  had  been 
mayor,  now  and  then  had  his  joke.     "But  really " 

"Roger!"  said  Mrs.  Morton,  under  her  breath, — "Roger!" 

"Yes,  my  dear." 

"Come  this  way — I  want  to  speak  to  you  about  this  bill." 
The  husband  approached,  and  bent  over  his  wife.  "Who's 
this  man?" 

"I  don't  know." 

"Depend  on  it,  he  has  some  claim  to  make — some  bills, 
or  something.  Don't  commit  yourself — the  boys  are  dead  for 
what  we  know!" 

Mr.  Morton  hemmed,  and  returned  to  his  visitor. 
'To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not  aware  of  what  has  be- 
come of  the  young  men." 

'Then  they  are  not  dead — I  thought  not!"  exclaimed  the 
man,  joyously. 

'That's  more  than  I  can  say.  It's  many  years  since  I  lost 
sight  of  the  only  one  I  ever  saw;  and  they  may  be  both  dead 
for  what  I  know." 

"Indeed!"  said  the  man.  "Then  you  can  give  me  no  kind 
of — of — hint  like,  to  find  them  out?" 

"No.      Do  they  owe  you  anything?" 

"It  does  not  signify  talking  now,  sir.    I  beg  your  pardon." 

"Stay — who  are  you?" 

"I  am  a  very  poor  man,  sir." 

Mr.  Morton  recoiled. 

"Poor!  Oh,  very  well — very  well.  You  have  done  with 
me  now.     Good  day — good  day.     I'm  busy." 

The  stranger  pecked  for  a  moment  at  his  hat — turned  the 
handle  of  the  door — peered  under  his  gray  eyebrows  at  the 
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portly  trailer,  who,  with  both  hands  buried  in  his  pockets,  his 
month   pursed  up,  like  a  man  about  to  say  "No" — f 
uneasily  behind   Mrs.  Morton's  chair.      He  sighed,  shook  his 

head,  and  vanished. 

Mrs.  Morton  rang  the  bell — the  maid-servant  entered. 

"Wipe  the  carpet,  Jenny; — dirty  feet!     Mr.  Morton, — it's 

.russels!" 

**lt  was  not  my  fault,  my  dear.  I  could  not  talk  about 
family  matters  before  the  whole  shop.  Do  you  know.  I'd 
quite  forgot  those  poor  bo\  -  This  unsettles  me.  Poor 
Catherine!  she  was  so  fond  of  them.  A  pretty  boy  that  Sid- 
ney, too.  What  can  have  become  of  them?  My  heart  rebukes 
me.     1  wished  I  had  asked  the  man  more." 

"More! — why  he  was  just  going  to  beg." 

"Beg — yes — very  true!"  said  Mr.  Morton,  pausing  irreso- 
lutely; and  then,  with  a  hearty  tone,  he  cried  out, — "And 
damme,  if  he  had  begged,  I  could  afford  him  a  shilling!  I'll 
go  after  him."  So  saying,  he  hastened  back  through  the 
shop,  but  the  man  was  gone — the  rain  was  falling — Mr.  Mor- 
ton had  his  thin  shoes  on — he  blew  his  nose,  and  went  back 

iie  counter.     But,  there,  still  rose  to  his  memory  the  pale 
his  dead  sister;  and  a  voice  murmured   in  his   ear, 

Other,  where  is  my  chil 

"Pshaw!  it  is  not  my  fault  if  he  ran  away.  Bob,  go  and 
get  me  the  county  paper." 

Mr.  Morton  had  again  settled  himself,  and  was  deep  in  a 
trial  for  murder,  when  another  stranger  strode  haughtily  into 
the  shop.  The  new-comer,  wrapped  in  a  pelisse  of  furs,  with 
a  thick  moustache,  and  an  eye  that  took  in  the  whole  shop, 
from  master  to  boy,  from  ceiling  to  floor,  in  a  glance,  had  the 
air  at  once  of  a  foreigner  and  a  soldier.  Every  look  fastened 
on  him,  as  he  I   an  instant,  and  then  walking  up  to  the 

alderman,  said, — 

-  Mr.  Morton1" 

"At  your  1  ommands,  sir,  r,  rising  involuntarily. 

"A  word  with  you.  then,  on  busii 

"Busin<  Mr.  Morton,  turning  rather  pale,  for 

he  began   to   think    himself  haunted;  "anything   in    my  1 

•• 

Th'  down   his  tall  stature,  and  hissed  into 

Mr.  Morton's  foreboding  ear, — 

"Your  nephews!" 

Mr.  Morton   was   literally    dumb-stricken.      Yes,    he  1 
tainly  icas  haunted!     He  stared  at  this  second  questioner-, 

23 
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and  fancied  that  there  was  something  very  supernatural  and 
unearthly  about  him.  He  was  so  tall,  and  so  dark,  and  so 
stern,  and  so  strange.  Was  it  the  Unspeakable  himself  come 
for  the  linendraper?  Nephews  again!  The  uncle  of  the 
babes  in  the  wood  could  hardly  have  been  more  startled  by 
the  demand! 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Morton  at  last,  recovering  his  dignity  and 
somewhat  peevishly, — "sir,  I  don't  know  why  people  should 
meddle  with  my  family  affairs.  I  don't  ask  other  folks  about 
their  nephews.     I  have  no  nephew  that  I  know  of." 

"Permit  me  to  speak  to  you,  alone,  for  one  instant." 

Mr.  Morton  sighed,  hitched  up  his  trowsers,  and  led  the 
way  to  the  parlor,  where  Mrs.  Morton,  having  finished  the 
washing  bills,  was  now  engaged  in  tying  certain  pieces  of 
bladder  round  certain  pots  of  preserves.  The  eldest  Miss 
Morton,  a  young  woman  of  five  or  six-and-twenty,  who  was 
about  to  be  very  advantageously  married  to  a  young  gentle- 
man who  dealt  in  coals  and  played  the  violin  (for  N was 

a  very  musical  town),  had  just  joined  her  for  the  purpose  of 
extorting  "The  Swiss  Boy,  with  variations,"  out  of  a  sleepy 
little  piano,  that  emitted  a  very  painful  cry  under  the  awaken- 
ing fingers  of  Miss  Margaret  Morton. 

Mr.  Morton  threw  open  the  door  with  a  grunt,  and  the 
stranger  pausing  at  the  threshold,  the  full  flood  of  sound  (key 
C)  upon  which  "the  Swiss  Boy"  was  swimming  along,  "kine" 
and  all,  for  life  and  death,  came  splash  upon  him. 

"Silence!  can't  you?"  cried  the  father,  putting  one  hand 
to  his  car,  while  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  a  chair;  and  as 
Mrs.  Morton  looked  up  from  the  preserves  with  that  air  of 
indignant  suffering  with  which  female  meekness  upbraids  a 
husband's  wanton  outrage,  Mr.  Roger  added,  shrugging  his 
shoulders, — 

"My  nephews  again,  Mrs.  M.!" 

Miss  Margaret  turned  round,  and  dropped  a  courtesy. 
Mrs.  Morton  gently  let  fall  a  napkin  over  the  preserves,  and 
muttered  a  sort  of  salutation,  as  the  stranger,  taking  off  his 
hat,  turned  to  mother  and  daughter  one  of  those  noble  faces 
in  which  Nature  lias  written  her  grant  and  warranty  of  the 
lordship  of  creation. 

"Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "if  I  disturb  you.  But  my  busi- 
ness will  be  short.  I  have  come  to  ask  you,  sir,  frankly,  and 
as  one  who  has  a  right  to  ask  it,  what  tidings  you  can  give 
me  of  Sidney  Morton?" 

"Sir,  I  know  nothing  whatever  about  him.     He  was  taken 
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from  my  bouse,   about  twelve  years  since,  by   bis  brother. 
Myself,  and  the  two  Mr.  Beau  forts,  and  another  friend  of  the 
family,  went  in  search  of  them  both.      My  search  failed." 
\m.\  theirs?" 

"J  understood  from  Mr.  Beaufort  that  they  had  not  been 

ssful.     I   have  had  no  communication  with  th 

gentlemen  since.      But  that's   neither  here   nor  there.      In  all 

•ility,   the  elder  of  the  boys, — who,  1   fear,  was  a  sad 

charaeter, — corrupted   and    rained   his    brother;   and,   by  this 

time.   Heaven  knows  what  and  where  they  ar 

"And  no  one  has  inquired  of  you  since — no  one  lias  asked 
the   brother   of    Catherine    Morton,  nay,  rather   of  Catherine 

Lufort — where  is  the  child  intrusted  to  your  care?" 

This  question,  so  exactly  similar  to  that  which  Ids  super- 
stition had  rung  on  his  own  ears,  perfectly  appalled  the  worthy 
alderman.  He  staggered  back — stared  at  the  marked  and 
stern  face  that  lowered  upon  him — and  at  last  cried, — 

r  pity's  sake,  sir,  be  just!     What  could  I  do  for  one 

■  left  me  of  his  own  accord? " 

"  The  day  you  had  beaten  him  like  a  dog.  You  see,  Mr. 
Morton,  I  know  all." 

"And  what  are  you?"  said  Mr.  Morton,  recovering  his  Eng- 
lish courage,  and  feeling  himself  strangely  brow-beaten  in  his 
own  house; — "What  and  who  are  you,  that  you  thustake  the 
liberty  to  catechise  a  man  of  my  character  and  respectability?" 

"Twice  mayor "  began  Mrs.  Morton. 

"Hush,    mother!"    whispered    Miss    Margaret,  —  "don't 

rk  him   up." 

"I  repeat,  sir,  what  are  you?" 

"What  am  I? — your  nephew!     Who  am  I?     Before  men,  I 
bear  a  name   that    1   have   assumed,  and  not  dishonored — be- 
[  am  Philip  Beaufort!" 

Mrs.  Morton  dropped  down  upon  her  stool.  Margaret 
murmured  "  M  .  <  tusin!"  in  a  tone  that  the  ear  of  the  musical 
coal-merchant   might   not   hav«  tly    relished.       Ami    Mr. 

Morton,  after  a  Ion--  pause,  came  up  with  a  frank  and    manly 
joy,  and  said, — 
"Then,  sir,  1   thank   Heaven,  from  my  heart,  that  one  of 
my  sister's  children  stands  alive  before  11  ■ 

fain,  1  —  I  whom  you  accuse  of  having  cor- 
rupted and  rumed  him — him  for  whom  I  toiled  and  worked — • 
him,  who  was  to  me,  then,  as  a  last  surviving  son  to  some 
anxious  father — I,  from  whom  he  was  reft  and  robbed — I  ask 
you  a^ain  for  Sidney — fur  my  brother!" 
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"And  again,  I  say,  that  I  have  no  information  to  give  you 
— that — Stay  a  moment — stay.  You  must  pardon  what  I  have 
said  of  you  before  you  made  yourself  known.  I  went  but  by 
the  accounts  I  had  received  from  Mr.  Beaufort.  Let  me  speak 
plainly;  that  gentleman  thought,  right  or  wrong,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  thing  to  separate  your  brother  from  you.  He  may 
have  found  him  —  it  must  be  so — and  kept  his  name  and 
condition  concealed  from  us  all,  lest  you  should  detect  it. 
Mrs.  M.,  don't  you  think  so?" 

"I'm  sure  I'm  so  terrified  I  don't  know  what  to  think," 
said  Mrs.  Morton,  putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead,  and  see- 
sawing herself  to  and  fro  upon  her  stool. 

4  'But  since  they  wronged  you — since  you — you  seem  so  very 
— very " 

"Very  much  the  gentleman,"  suggested  Miss  Margaret. 

"Yes,  so  much  the  gentleman; — well  off,  too,  I  should 
hope,  sir," — and  the  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Morton  glanced 
at  the  costly  sables  that  lined  the  pelisse — "There  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  your  learning  from  Mr.  Beaufort  all  that  you  wish 
to  know.  And  pray,  sir,  may  I  ask,  did  you  send  any  one 
here  to-day  to  make  the  very  inquiry  you  have  made?" 

"I— No.     What  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  well — sit  down — there  may  be  something  in  all  this 
that  you  may  make  out  better  than  I  can." 

And  as  Philip  obeyed,  Mr.  Morton,  who  was  really  and 
honestly  rejoiced  to  see  his  sister's  son  alive  and  apparently 
thriving,  proceeded  to  relate  pretty  exactly  the  conversation 
he  had  held  with  the  previous  visitor.  Philip  listened  ear- 
nestly and  with  attention.  Who  could  this  questioner  be? 
Some  one  who  knew  his  birth — some  one  who  sought  him  out? 
— some  one,  who — Good  Heavens!  could  it  be  the  long-lost 
witness  of  the  marriage? 

As  soon  as  that  idea  struck  him,  he  started  from  his  scat, 
and  entreated  Morton  to  accompany  him  in  search  of  the 
stranger.  "You  know  not,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  impressed 
with  that  energy  of  will  in  which  lay  the  talent  of  his  mind, — 
"  You  know  not  of  what  importance  this  may  be  to  my  pros- 
pects— to  your  sister's  fair  name.  If  it  should  be  the  witness 
returned  at  last!  Who  else,  of  the  rank  you  describe,  would 
be  interested  in  such  inquiries?     Come!" 

"What  witness?"  said  .Mrs.  Morton  fretfully.  "You  don't 
mean  to  come  over  us  with  the  old  story  of  the  marriage!'" 

'  'Shall  your  wife  slander  your  own  sister,  sir?  A  marriage 
there  was — God  yet  will  proclaim  the  right — and  the  name  of 
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Beaufort  shall  be  yet  placed  on  my  mother's  grave-stone. 
Come!" 

"Here  arc  your  shoes  and  umbrella,  pa,"  cried  Miss  Mar- 
garet, inspired  by  Philip's  earnestness. 

"My  fair  cousin,  1  guess,"  and  as  the  soldier  took  her 
1,  he  kissed  the  unreluetant  1  lurk — turned  to  the  door — 
Mr.   Morton  placed  his  arm  in  his,  and  the  next  moment  1 
in  the  street. 

When    Catherine,   in   her  meek   tones,    had    said,    "Philip 

■1  fort  was  my  husband, "  Roger  Morton   had  disbelieved 
her.      And  now  one  word   from  the  son,  who   could,  in  com- 
parison, know  so  little   of  the  matter,  had  almost  suffice* 
convert  and   to  convince  the  sceptic.     Why   was  this?     Be- 
cause— Man  believes  the  Strong! 


CHAPTER    II. 


-Quid  Virtus  etquid  Sapientia  possit 


Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Ulyssem."  * — Hor. 

Meanwhile  the  object  of  their  search,  on  quitting  Mr. 
Morton's  shop,  had  walked  slowly  and  sadly  on,  through  the 
plashing  streets,  till  he  came  to  a  public-house  in  the  out- 
skirts and  on  the  high  road  to  London.  Here  he  took  shel- 
ter for  a  short  time,  drying  himself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with 
the  license  purchased  by  fourpenny-worth  of  gin;  and  having 
harned  that  the  next  coach  to  London  would  nol  pass  for 
some  hours,  he  finally  settled  himself  in  the  ingle,  till  the 
guard's  horn  should   arouse   him.     By  the  same  coach  that 

the  night  before  had  conveyed  Philip  to  N ,  had  the  very 

man  he  sought  been  also  a  passenger! 

The  poor  fellow  was  sickly  and  wearied  out:  he  had  settled 
into  a  doze,  when  he  was  suddenly  wakened  by  the  wheels  of 

ach  and  the  trampling  of  horses.  Not  knowing  how  long 
he  had  slept,  and  imagining  that  the  vehicle  he  had  awaited 
at  the  door,  he  ran  out.  It  was  a  eoach  coming  from 
London,  and  the  driver  was  joking  with  a  pretty  barmaid, 
who,  in  rather  short  petticoat-,  w  is  holding  up  to  him  the 
CilStomary  g    ISS.      The  man,  after  satisfying   himself  that  his 

•."He  has  pi  ful  example  of  how  much  maybe  accomplished 

l~y  Virtue  and  Wisdom." 
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time  was  not  yet  come,  was  turning  back  to  the  fire,  when  a 
head  popped  itself  out  of  the  window,  and  a  voice  cried, — • 
"Stars  and  garters!  Will — so  that's  you!"  At  the  sound  of 
voice  the  man  halted  abruptly,  turned  very  pale,  and  his 
limbs  trembled.  The  inside  passenger  opened  the  door, 
jumped  out  with  a  little  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  took  forth  a 
long  leathern  purse  from  which  he  ostentatiously  selected  the 
coins  that  paid  his  fare  and  satisfied  the  coachman,  and  then, 
passing  his  arm  through  that  of  the  acquaintance  he  had  dis- 
covered, led  him  back  into  the  house. 

"Will — Will,"  he  whispered,  "you  have  been  to  the  Mor- 
tons. Never  moind — let's  hear  all.  Jenny  or  Dolly,  or  what- 
ever your  sweet  praetty  name  is — a  private  room  and  a  pint 
of  brandy,  my  dear.  Hot  water  and  lots  of  the  grocery, 
That's  right." 

And  as  soon  as  the  pair  found  themselves,  with  the  brandy 
before  them,  in  a  small  parlor  with  a  good  fire,  the  last  comer 
went  to  the  door,  shut  it  cautiously,  flung  his  bag  under  the 
table,  took  off  his  gloves,  spread  himself  wider  and  wider  be- 
fore the  fire,  until  he  had  entirely  excluded  every  ray  from  his 
friend,  and  then  suddenly  turning  so  that  the  back  might 
enjoy  what  the  front  had  gained,  he  exclaimed, 

"Damme,  Will,  you're  a  praetty  sort  of  a  broather  to  give 
me  the  slip  in  that  way.  But  in  this  world,  every  man  for 
his-self!" 

"I  tell  you,"  said  William,  with  something  like  decision 
in  his  voice,  "that  I  will  not  do  any  wrong  to  these  young 
men  if  they  live." 

"  Who  asks  you  to  do  a  wrong  to  them? — booby! — Perhaps 
I  may  be  the  best  friend  they  may  have  yet — ay,  or  you,  too, 
though  you're  the  ungratefullest  whimsicallest  sort  of  a  son 
of  a  gun  that  ever  I  came  across.  Come,  help  yourself,  and 
don't  roll  your  eyes  in  that  way,  like  a  Muggletonian  asoide 
of  a  Fye-Fye!" 

Here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment,  and  with  a  graver 
and  more  natural  tone  of  voice  proceeded. 

"So  you  did  not  believe  me  when  I  told  you  that  these 
brothers  were  dead,  and  you  have  been  to  the  Mortons  to 
learn  more?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  and  what  have  you  learned?" 

"Nothing.  Morton  declares  that  he  does  not  know  that 
they  are  alive,  but  he  says  also  that  he  does  not  know  that 
they  are  dead." 
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•'!:••!(  tid  the  other,  listening  with  great  attention; 

"and  you    really  think  that  he  do(  know  anything  about 

them?" 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"Hum!  Is  he  a  sort  of  man  who  would  post  down  the 
rhino  to  help  the  search 

[e   looked    as   if  he  had  the  yellow  fever  when  I  -         i 
returned   William,   turning  round,  and   trying   to 

h  a  glimpse  at  the  fire,  as  he  gulped  his  brand y-and-wal 

"Then    I'll  be  d — d  if  I  run  the  risk  of  calling.     1  have 

e  some  things  in  this  town  by  way  of  business  before  now; 
and   though   it's  a  long  til  o,  yet  folks   don't  forget  a 

haundsome  man  in  a  hurry — especially  if  he  has  done  'em! 
Now,  then,  listen  to  me.  You  see,  I  have  given  this  matter 
all  the  'tention  in  my  power.      'If  the  lads  be  dead,'  said  I  to 

.  'it  is  no  use  burning  one's  fingers  by  holding  a  candle  to 
bones  in  a  coffin.  But  Mr.  Beaufort  need  not  know  they  are 
dead,  and  we'll  see  what  we  can  get  out  of  him;  and  if  I  suc- 
ceeds, as  I  think  I  shall,  you  and  I  may  hold  up  our  heads 
for  the  rest  of  our  life.'     Accordingly,  as  I   told   you,  I- went 

!r.  Beaufort,  and — 'Gad,  I  thought  we  had  it  all  our  own 
way.  But  since  I  saw  you  last,  there's  been  the  devil  and  all. 
When  I  called  again.  Will,  I  was  shown  in  to  an  old  lord,  sharp 
as  a  gimblet.  Hang  me,  William,  if  he  did  not  frighten  me 
out  of  my  seven  senses!" 

Here  Captain  Smith  the  reader  has,  no  doubt,  already 
discovered  that  the  speaker  was  no  less  a  personage  took 
three  or  four  nervous  strides  across  the  room,  returned  to  the 
table,  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  placed  one  foot  on  one  hob, 
and  one  on  the  other,  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and,  with   a 

ificant   wink,    said   in  a  whisper — "Will,  he  knew  I   had 

:.  lagged!     He  not  only  refused   to  hear  all  I  had  to 
but    threatened    to    prosecute — persecute,    hang,    draw,    and 
quarter  us  both,  if  we  ever  dared  to  come  out  with  the  truth." 

"but  what's  the  good  of  the  truth  if  the  boys  are  dead?" 
said  William,  timidly. 

The  Captain,  without  heeding  this  question,  continued,  as 
he  stirred   the  sugar  in   hi-  ,  but  I  sneaked,  and 

I  had  crot  to  mv  own  door  I   turned  round  and  saw 
Sharp  the  runner  on  the  other  side  of  the  way — I  felt  de> 
queer.      II  -.1   went  in,  sat  down,  and   began  to  think. 

I  saw  that  it  was  up  with  us,  so  far  as  the  old  uns  were  1  on. 

led;  and  now  it  might  be  worth  while  to  find  out  if  the 
young  'uns  really  were  dead." 
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"Then  you  did  not  know  that  after  all!  I  thought  so.  Oh, 
Jerry:" 

"Why,  look  you,  man,  it  was  not  our  interest  to  take  their 
side  if  we  could  make  our  bargain  out  of  the  other. — 'Cause  why? 
You  are  only  one  witness — you  are  a  good  fellow,  but  poor, 
and  with  shaky  nerves,  Will.  You  does  not  know  what  them 
big  wigs  are  when  a  man's  caged  in  a  witness-box — they  flank 
one  up,  and  they  flank  one  down,  and  they  bully  and  bother, 
till  one's  like  a  horse  at  Astley's  dancing  on  hot  iron.  If  your 
testimony  broke  down,  why  it  would  be  all  up  with  the  case, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  us?  Besides,"  added  the 
captain,  with  dignified  candor,  "I  have  been  lagged,  it's  no 
use  denying  it;  I  am  back  before  my  time.  Inquiries  about 
your  respectability  would  soon  bring  the  bulkies  about  me. 
And  you  would  not  have  poor  Jerry  sent  back  to  that  d — d 
low  place  on  t'other  side  of  the  Herring-pond,  would  you?" 

"Ah,  Jerry!"  said  William,  kindly  placing  his  hand  in  his 
brother's,  "you  know  I  helped  you  to  escape;  I  left  all  to 
come  over  with  you." 

"So  you  did,  and  you're  a  good  fellow;  though  as  to 
leaving  all,  why  you  had  got  rid  of  all  first.  And  when  you 
told  me  about  the  marriage,  did  not  I  say  that  I  saw  our  way 
to  a  snug  thing  for  life?  But  to  return  to  my  story,  There 
is  a  danger  in  going  with  the  youngsters.  But  since,  Will, — 
since  nothing  but  hard  words  is  to  be  got  on  the  other  side, 
we'll  do  our  duty,  and  I'll  find  them  out,  and  do  the  best  I 
can  for  us — that  is,  if  they  be  yet  above  ground.  And  now 
I'll  own  to  you  that  I  think  1  knows  that  the  younger  one  is 
alive." 

"You  do?" 

'Yes!  But  as  he  won't  come  in  for  anything  unless  his 
brother  is  dead,  we  must  have  a  hunt  for  the  heir.  Now  I 
told  you  that,  many  years  ago,  there  was  a  lad  with  me,  who, 
putting  all  things  together — seeing  how  the  Beauforts  came 
after  him,  and  recollecting  different  things  he  let  out  at  the 
lime — I  feel  pretty  sure  is  your  old  master's  Hopeful.  I  know 
that  poor  Will  Gawtrey  gave  this  lad  the  address  of  old  Gregg, 
a  friend  of  mine.  So  after  watching  Sharp  off  the  sly,  I  went 
that  very  night,  or  rather  at  two  in  the  morning,  to  Gregg's 
house,  and,  after  brushing  up  his  memory,  I  found  that  the 
lad  had  been  to  him,  and  gone  over  afterwards  to  Paris  in 
search  of  Gawtrey,  who  was  then  keeping  a  matrimony  shop. 
As  1  was  not  rich  enough  to  go  off  to  Paris  in  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanlike  way,  I  allowed  Gregg  to  put  me  an  to  a  noice. 
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quiet,  little  bit  of  business.      Don't  shake  your  head—  all  s 
— a  rural  affair!    That  took  sonic  days.    You  sec  it  has  in- 
to new  rig  me,"  and  the  captain  glanced  complacently  over  .1 
very  smart  suit  of  clot!  "Well,  on  my  return   I  went  to 

you,  but  you  were  flown.  1  half  suspected  you  might 
have  gone  to  the  mother's  relations  here;  and  1  thought,  at 
all  events,  that  I  could  not  do  better  than  go  myself  anil  see 
what  they  knew  of  the  matter.  From  what  you  say,  I  feel  1 
had    better   now  let   that  alone,  and  g  to  Paris  at  once; 

e  me  alone  to  find  out.  And  faith,  what  with  Sharp  and 
the  old  lord,  the  sooner  I  quit  England  the  better." 

"And  you  really  think  you  shall  get  hold  of  them  after  all? 
Oh,  never  fear  my  nerves  if  I'm  once  in  the  right;  it's  living 
with  you,  and   seeing  you   do  wr<  id   hearing  you   talk 

wickedly,  that  makes  me  tremble." 

ther!"  said  the  Captain,  "you  need  not  crow  over  me. 
Stand  up,  Will;  there  now,  look  at  us  two  in  the  glass!  Why, 
1  look  ten  years  younger  than  you  do,  in  spite  of  all  my 
troubles.  1  dress  like  a  gentleman,  as  1  am;  I  have  money 
in  my  pocket;    I  put  money  in  yours;  without  me  you'd  starve. 

k  you,  you  carried  over  a  little  fortuiv  to  \ustralia — you 
married — you  farmed — you  lived  honestly,  and  yet  that  d — d 
shilly-shally-  disposition  of  you  ed  into  one  speculation 

to-day,  and  scared  out  of  another  to-morrow,  ruined  you!" 

"Jerry!   Jerry!"  cried  William,  writhing;  "don't — don't." 

"But  it's  all  true,  and  I  wants  to  cure  you  of  preaching, 
then,  when  you  were  nearly  run  out,  instead  of  putting 
a  bold  face  on  it,  and  setting  your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  you 
s  it  up — you  sells  what  you  have — you  bolts  over,  wife 
and  all,  to  Boston,  because  some  one  tells  you  you  can  do 
better  in  America — you  are  out  of  the  way  when  a  search  is 
made  for  you — years  ago  when  you  could  have  benefited 
yourself  and  your  master  s  family  without  any  danger  to 
or  me — nobody  can  find  you;  'cause  why,  you  could  not  bear 
that  your  old  friends  in  England,  or  in  tin.'  colony  either, 
should  know  that  you  were  turned  a  slave-driver  in  Kentucky. 

.  kick  up  a  mutiny  among  the  niggers  by  moaning  over 
them,  instead  of  keeping  'em  to  it — you  get  kicked  out  your- 
self— your  wife  begs  you  to  go  back  to  Australia,  where  her 

:!1  do   something   for  you— you  work   your  ; 

out,  looki;.  ok  from  grass — wife's  uncle  don't 

like  ragged   nephews-in-law — wife  dies  broken-hearted — and 

might  be  breaking  stones  on  the  roads  with  the  convicts, 

if   I,    myself  a  convict,    had  not   tak<  a    you. 
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Don't  cry,  Will,  it  is  all  for  your  own  good — I  hates  cant! 
Whereas  I,  my  own  master  from  eighteen,  never  stooped  to 
serve  any  other — have  dressed  like  a  gentleman — kissed  the 
pretty  girls — drove  my  phaeton — been  in  all  the  papers  as 
'the  celebrated  Dashing  Jerry' — never  wanted  a  guinea  in  my 
pocket,  and  even  when  lagged  at  last,  had  a  pretty  little  sum 
in  the  colonial  bank  to  lighten  my  misfortunes.  I  escape — I 
bring  you  over— and  here  I  am,  supporting  you,  and,  in  all 
probability,  the  one  on  whom  depends  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country.  And  you  preaches  at  me,  do  you? 
Look  you,  Will; — in  this  world,  honesty's  nothing  without 
force  of  character!     And  so  your  health!" 

Here  the  Captain  emptied  the  rest  of  the  brandy  into  his 
glass,  drained  it  at  a  draught,  and,  while  poor  William  was 
wiping  his  eyes  with  a  ragged  blue  pocket-handkerchief,  rang 

the  bell,  and  asked  what  coaches  would  pass  that  way  to , 

a  seaport  town,  at  some  distance.  On  hearing  that  there  was 
one  at  six  o'clock,  the  Captain  ordered  the  best  dinner  the 
larder  would  afford  to  be  got  ready  as  soon  as  possible;  and, 
when  they  were  again  alone,  thus  accosted  his  brother — 

"Now  you  go  back  to  town — here  are  four  shiners  for  you. 
Keep  quiet — don't  speak  to  a  soul — don't  put  your  foot  in  it, 
that's  all  I  beg,  and   I'll  find  out  whatever  there  is  to  be 

found.     It   is  damnably  out  of  my  way  embarking  at , 

but  I  had  best  keep  clear  of  Lunnon.  And  I  tell  you  what, 
if  these  youngsters  have  hopped  the  twig,  there's  another  bird 
on  the  bough  that  may  prove  a  goldfinch  after  all: — Young 
Arthur  Beaufort: — I  hear  he  is  a  wild,  expensive  chap,  and 
one  who  can't  live  without  lots  of  money.  Now,  it's  easy  to 
frighten  a  man  of  that  sort,  and  I  sha'n't  have  the  old  lord  at 
his  elbow  " 

"But  I  tell  you,  that  I  only  care  for  my  poor  master's 
children." 

"Yes;  but  if  they  are  dead,  and  by  saying  they  are  alive  one 
can  make  old  age  comfortable,  there's  no  harm  in  it — eh?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  William,  irresolutely.  "But  cer- 
tainly it  is  a  hard  thing  to  be  so  poor  at  my  time  of  life;  and 
so  honest  a  man  as  I've  been,  too!" 

Captain  Smith  went  a  little  too  far  when  he  said  that 
"honesty's  nothing  without  force  of  character. "  Still  Hon- 
esty has  no  business  to  be  helpless  and  draggle-tailed; — she 
must  be  active  and  brisk,  and  make  use  of  her  wits;  or,  though 
she  keep  clear  of  the  prison,  'tis  no  very  great  wonder  if  she 
fall  on  the  parish. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

ittt.  This  MacQente,  jgins  to  be  more  sociable  on  a  sudden." 

—  Every  Man  cut  of  his  Hu  I 

"  J'uut.   Sign         •  re  -.utiicicntly  instructed. 

Fast.   Who,  I,  sir  ?'— /<W. 

A.1  ifr  spending  the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  vain  in- 
quiries and  a  vain  search,  Philip  and  Mr.  Morton  returned  to- 
the  house  of  the  km 

And  now,"  said  Philip,  "all  that  remains  to  be  done  is 
this:  first,  give  to  the  police  of  the  town  a  detailed  description 
of  the  man;  and  secondly,  let  us  put  an  advertisement  both 
in  the  county  journal  and  in  some  of  the  London  papers,  to 
the  effect,  that  if  the  person  who  called  on  you  will  take  the 
trouble  to  apply  again,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  he  may 
in   the   information   sought  for.      In  case  he  does,  I  will 

ible  you  to  direct  him  to yes — to  Monsieur  de  Yaude- 

t,  according  to  this  address." 

•  Not  to  you,  then?" 

"It  is  the  same  thing,"  replied  Philip,  drily.  "You  have 
confirmed  my  suspicions,  that  the  Beauforts  know  something 
<  f  my  brother.  What  did  you  say  of  some  other  friend  of 
the  family  who  assisted  in  the  search?" 

"Oh,  —  a   Mr.    S  r!    an    old    acquaintance   of   your 

mother  •  Here    Mr.    Morton    smiled,   but  not  being  en- 

raged in  a  joke,  went  on, — "However,  that's  neither  here 
nor  there;  he  certainly  never  found  out  your  brother.  For  I 
have  had  several  letters  from  him  at  different  times,  asking  if 
any  news  had  been  heard  of  either  of  y  u." 

And,  inde  ncer  had  taken  peculiar  pains  to  deceive 

the  Mortons,  whose  interposition   he   feared    little   less  than 
that  of  the  Beauforts. 

"Then  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  apply  to  him,"  said  Philip, 
carelessly,  not  having  any  recollection  of  the  name  of  Spencer, 
and  therefore  attaching  little  importance  to  the  mention  of 
him. 

"Certainly,  I  should  think  not.  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Beau- 
fort must  know." 

"True,"  said  Philip.  "And  I  have  only  to  thank  you  for 
your  kindness,  and  return  to  town." 
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"But  stay  with  us  this  day — do — let  me  feel  that  we  are 
friends.  I  assure  you,  poor  Sidney's  fate  has  been  a  load  on 
in v  mind  ever  since  he  left.  You  shall  have  the  bed  he  slept 
in,  and  over  which  your  mother  bent  when  she  left  him  and 
me  for  the  last  time." 

These  words  were  said  with  so  much  feeling,  that  the  ad- 
venturer wrung  his  uncle's  hand,  and  said,  "Forgive  me,  I 
wronged  you — I  will  be  your  guest." 

Mrs.  Morton,  strange  to  say,  evinced  no  symptoms  of  ill- 
humor  at  the  news  of  the  proffered  hospitality.  In  fact,  Miss 
Margaret  had  been  so  eloquent  in  Philip's  praise  during  his 
absence,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be  favorably  impressed. 
Her  daughter,  indeed,  had  obtained  a  sort  of  ascendancy  over 
Mrs.  M.  and  the  whole  house,  ever  since  she  had  received  so 
excellent  an  offer.  And  moreover,  some  people  are  like  dogs 
— they  snarl  at  the  ragged  and  fawn  on  the  well-dressed.  Mrs. 
Morton  did  not  object  to  a  nephew  de  facto,  she  only  objected 
to  a  nephew  in  forma  pauperis.  The  evening,  therefore,  passed 
more  cheerfully  than  might  have  been  anticipated,  though 
Philip  found  some  difficulty  in  parrying  the  many  questions 
put  to  him  on  the  past.  He  contented  himself  with  saying, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  that  he  had  served  in  a  foreign  service, 
and  acquired  what  sufficed  him  for  an  independence;  and 
then,  with  the  ease  which  a  man  picks  up  in  the  great  world, 
turned  the  conversation  to  the  prospects  of  the  family  whose 
guest  he  was.  Having  listened  with  due  attention  to  Mrs. 
Morton's  eulogies  on  Tom,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  who 
diank  the  praises  on  his  own  gentility  into  a  very  large  pair 
of  blushing  ears, — also,  to  her  self-felicitations  on  Miss  Mar- 
garet's marriage, — item,  on  the  service  rendered  to  the  town 
by  Mr.  Roger,  who  had  repaired  the  town-hall  in  his  first 
mayoralty  at  his  own  expense, — item,  to  a  long  chronicle  of 
her  own  genealogy,  how  she  had  one  cousin  a  clergyman, 
and  hpw  her  great-grandfather  had  been  knighted, — item,  to 
the  domestic  virtues  of  all  her  children, — item,  to  a  confused 
explanation  of  the  chastisement  inflicted  on  Sidney,  which 
Philip  cut  short  in  the  middle;  he  asked,  with  a  smile,  what 
had  become  of  the  Plaskwiths.  "Oh!"  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
"my  brother  Kit  has  retired  from  business.  His  son-in-law, 
Mr.  Plimmins,  has  succeeded." 

"Oh,  then,  Plimmins  married  one  of  the  young  ladies?" 

"Yes,  Jane — she  had  a  sad  squint! — Tom,  there  is  nothing 
to  laugh  at — we  are  all  as  Cod  made  us — 'Handsome  is  as 
handsome  does,' — she  has  had  three  little  uns!" 
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"Do  they  squint  too?"  asked   Philip;  and  Mi<>  Margaret 
I  and  Tom  roared,  and  the   other  young  men  roared, 
Philip  had  certainly  said  something  very  witty. 
This  time  Mrs,  Morton  administered  no  reproof;  but  re- 
plied, pei  — 

\atur  is  very  mysterious — they  all  squint!" 
Mr.  Morten   1  ted    Philip  to  his  chamber.     There  it 

.  fresh,  clean,  unaltered — the  same  white  curtains,  the 
same  honeysuckle  paper,  as  when  Catherine  had  crept  across 
the  threshold. 

kidney  ever  tell  you  that  his  mother  placed  a  ring 
round  his  neck  that  night?"  asked  Mr.  Morton. 

and  the  dear  boy  wept  when  he  said  that  he  had 
slept  too  soundly  to  know  that  she  was  by  his  side  that  last, 
last  time.  The  ring — oh,  how  well  I  remember  it! — she  never 
put  it  off  till  then;  and  often  in  the  fields — for  we  were  wild 
wander     -  I    jether  in  that  day — often  when  his  head  lay  on  my 

t  that  ring  still  resting  on  his  heart,  and  fan 
it  was  a  talisman — a  !  ,     Well,  well — good  night  to  you!" 

:  he  shut  :.  r  on  his  uncle,  and  was  alone. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

"  The  Man  of  Law,     *     *     * 

AntI  a  great  suit  is  like  to  be  between  them." 

— B:  9/Nerot. 

On  arriving  in  London,  Philip  went  first  to  the  lodging  he 
still  kept  there,  and  t<>  which  his  letters  were  directed,  and, 
among  -  ommunications  from   Paris,  full  of  the  pol 

and   the   h  i  the   Cariists,  he  found   the  following  note 

from  Lord  Lilburne: 

"I>f:ar  mr: — When   I  met  you  the  other  day,  I  told 
I  had  been  threatened  with  the   gout.     The  enemy  has  now 
taken  ;  of  the  field.    I  am  sentenced  to  regimen 

the  sofa.      But  as  it  is  my  rule  in   life  to  make  afflictions  as 

I  have  asked  a  tew  frier 
me.  and  help  me  'to   shuftle  off  this   mortal   t 
by  dealing    me.  if   they  can.  four  by   honor-        \    y  time   l>e- 
tween  nine  and  twelve  to-night,  or  to-morrow  night,  you  will 
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find  me  at  home;  and  if  you  are  not  better  engaged,  suppose 
you  dine  with  me  to-day — or  rather  dine  opposite  to  me — and 
excuse  my  Spartan  broth.  You  will  meet  (besides  any  two  or 
three  friends  whom  an  impromptu  invitation  may  find  disen- 
gaged) my  sister,  with  Beaufort  and  their  daughter:  they  only 
arrived  in  town  this  morning,  and  are  kind  enough  'to  nurse 
me,'  as  they  call  it — tnat  is  to  say,  their  cook  is  taken  ill! 

"Yours, 

"Lilburne. 

"Park  Lane,  Sept ." 

"The  Beauforts!  Fate  favors  me — I  will  go.  The  date 
is  for  to-day." 

He  sent  off  a  hasty  line  to  accept  the  invitation,  and  find- 
ing he  had  a  few  hours  yet  to  spare,  he  resolved  to  employ 
them  in  consultation  with  some  lawyer  as  to  the  chances  of 
ultimately  regaining  his  inheritance — a  hope  which,  however 
wild,  he  had,  since  his  return  to  his  native  shore,  and  es- 
pecially since  he  had  heard  of  the  strange  visit  made  to  Roger 
Morton,  permitted  himself  to  indulge.  With  this  idea  he 
sallied  out,  meaning  to  consult  Liancourt,  who,  having  a  large 
acquaintance  among  the  English,  seemed  the  best  person  to 
advise  him  as  to  the  choice  of  a  lawyer  at  once  active  and 
honest — when  he  suddenly  chanced  upon  that  gentleman  him- 
self. 

"This  is  lucky,  my  dear  Liancourt.  I  was  just  going  to 
your  lodgings." 

"And  I  was  coming  to  yours  to  know  if  you  dine  with  Lord 
Lilburne.  He  told  me  he  had  asked  you.  I  have  just  left 
him.  And  by  the  sofa  of  Mephistopheles,  there  was  the  pret- 
tiest Margaret  you  ever  beheld." 

"Indeed!— Who?" 

"He  called  her  his  niece;  but   I   should   doubt  if  he  had 
any  relation  on  this  side  the  Styx  so  human  as  a  niece." 
'You  seem  to  have  no  great  predilection  for  our  host." 

"My  dear  Vaudemont,  between  our  blunt,  soldierly  na- 
tures, and  those  wily,  icy,  sneering  intellects,  there  is  the 
antipathy  of  the  dog  to  the  cat." 

"Perhaps  so  on  our  side,  not  on  his — or  why  does  he  in- 
vite us?" 

"London  is  empty,  there  is  no  one  else  to- ask.  We  are 
new  faces,  new  minds  to  him.  We  amuse  him  more  than  the 
hackneyed  comrades  he  has  worn  out.  Besides,  he  plays—- 
and  you  too.     Fie  on  you!" 
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'I  iancourt,  I  had  two  objects  in  knowing  that  man,  and 
I  pay  the  toll  for  the  bridge.      When  I  cease  to  want  the 
1  shall  cease  to  pay  the  toll." 

"But  the  bridge  maybe  a  draw-bridge,  and  the  moat  is 
devilish  deej')  below.  Without  metaphor,  that  man  may  ruin 
you  before  you  know  where  you  are." 

"Bah!  I  have  my  eyes  open.  1  know  how  much  to  spend 
on  the  rogue,  whose  service  I  hire  as  a  lackey's;  and  1  know 
where  to  stop.  1. iancourt."  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  in  a  tone  deep  with  suppressed  passion,  "when  I 
first  .saw  that  man,  I  thought  of  appealing  to  his  heart  for  one 
who  has  a  claim  on  it.  That  was  a  vain  hope.  And  then  there 
came  upon  me  a  sterner  and  deadlier  thought — the  scheme 
of  the  Avenger!     This  Lilburne — this  rogue  whom  the  world 

s  up  to  worship — ruined,  body  and  stud  ruined — one  whose 
name  the  world  gibbets  with  scorn!  Well,  1  thought  to  avenge 
that  man.  In  his  own  house — amidst  you  all — I  thought  to 
detect  the  sharper,  and  brand  the  cheat!" 

"Nou  startle  me! — It  has  been  whispered,  indeed,  that 
I  trd  Lilburne  is  dangerous, — but  skill  is  dangerous.  To 
cheat!— an  English  gentleman! — a  nobleman! — impossible!" 

"Whether  he  do  or  not,"  returned  Vaudemont,  in  a  calmer 
tone,  "1  have  foregone  the  vengeance,  because  he  is " 

"Is  what 

matter,"  said    Vaudemont    aloud,    but   he   added   to 
himself, — "Because  he  is  the  grandfather  of  Fanny!" 

"  You  are  very  enigmatical  to-day." 

"Patience,  Liancourt;  I  may  solve  all  the  riddles  that 
make  up  my  life,  yet.  Dear  with  me  a  little  longer.  And 
now  can  you  help  me  to  a  lawyer? — a  man  experienced,  in- 
deed, and  of  repute,  but  young,  active,  not  overladen  with 
business; — I  want  his  zeal  and  his  time,  for  a  hazard  that  your 
monopolists  of  clients  may  not  deem  worth  their  devotion." 

"I  can  recommend  you,  then,  the  very  man  you  require. 
I  had  a  suit  -  ears  ago  at  Paris,  for  which  English  wit- 

»es  were   i:-  . .      My  avocai  employed  a  solicitor  here 

whose   activity  in  collecting   my  evidence' gained   my  cau 
I  will  answer  tor  his  diligence  and  his  .honesty. " 

"  Hi>  address?" 

"Mr.    liar!  mewhere  by  the  Strand — let  me  see — 

J  Street." 

'Then  good-bytoyou  for  the  present. — You  dine  at  Lord 
Lilburne 's,  too?" 

"Yes.      Adieu  till  then." 
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Vaudemont  was  not  long  before  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Barlow's; 
a  brass-plate  announced  to  him  the  house.  He  was  shown  at 
once  into  a  parlor,  where  he  saw  a  man  whom  lawyers  would 
call  young,  and  spinsters  middle-aged — viz.:  about  two-and- 
forty;  with  a  bold,  resolute,  intelligent  countenance,  and  that 
steady,  calm,  sagacious  eye,  which  inspires  at  once  confidence 
and  esteem. 

Vaudemont  scanned  him  with  the  look  of  one  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  judge  mankind — as  a  scholar  does  books 
■ — with  rapidity,  because  with  practice.  He  had  at  first  re- 
solved to  submit  to  him  the  heads  of  his  case  without  men- 
tioning names,  and,  in  fact,  he  so  commenced  his  narrative; 
but,  by  degrees,  as  he  perceived  how  much  his  own  earnest- 
ness arrested  and  engrossed  the  interest  of  his  listener,  he 
warmed  into  fuller  confidence,  and  ended  by  a  full  disclosure, 
and  a  caution  as  to  the  profoundest  secrecy,  in  case,  if  there 
were  no  hope  to  recover  his  rightful  name,  he  might  yet  wish 
to  retain,  unannoyed  by  curiosity  or  suspicion,  that  by  which 
he  was  not  discreditably  known. 

"Sir,"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  after  assuring  him  of  the  most 
scrupulous  discretion, — "sir,  I  have  some  recollection  of  the 
trial  instituted  by  your  mother,  Mrs.  Beaufort" — and  the 
slight  emphasis  he  laid  on  that  name  was  the  most  grateful 
compliment  he  could  have  paid  to  the  truth  of  Philip's  re- 
cital. "My  impression  is,  that  it  was  managed  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner  by  her  lawyer;  and  some  of  his  oversights 
we  may  repair  in  a  suit  instituted  by  yourself.  But  it  would 
be  absurd  to  conceal  from  you  the  great  difficulties  that  beset 
us — your  mother's  suit,  designed  to  establish  her  own  rights, 
was  far  easier  than  that  which  you  must  commence — viz.,  an 
action  for  ejectment  against  a  man  who  has  been  some  years  in 
undisturbed  possession.  Of  course,  until  the  missing  witness 
is  found  out,  it  would  be  madness  to  commence  litigation. 
And  the  question,  then,  will  be,  how  far  that  witness  will 
suffice?  It  is  true,  that  one  witness  of  a  marriage,  if  the  others 
are  dead,  is  held  sufficiently  by  law.  But  I  need  not  add,  I 
that  witness  must  be  thoroughly  credible.  In  suits  for  real 
property,  very  little  documentary  or  secondary  evidence  is 
admitted.  I  doubt  even  whether  the  certificate  of  the  mar- 
riage on  which — in  the  loss  or  destruction  of  the  register — you 
lay  so  much  stress,  would  be  available  in  itself.  But  if  an 
examined  copy,  it  becomes  of  the  last  importance,  for  it  will 
then  inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  person  who  extracted  and 
examined  it.     Heaven  grant  it  may  not  have  been  the  clergy- 
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man  himself  who  performed  the  ceremony,  and  who,  you  say, 
is  dead;  if  some  one  else,  we  should  then  have  a  second,  no 
doubt  credible  and  most  valuable,  witness.  The  document 
would  thus  become  available  as  proof,  and,  I  think,  that  we 
should  not  fail  to  establish  our  case." 

"But  this   certificate,  how  is   it  ever  to  be  found?     I  told 

;  we  had  searched  everywhere  in  vain." 

"  1  rue;  but  you  say  that  your  mother  always  declared  that 
the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  had  so  solemnly  assured  her,  even  just 
prior  to  his  decease,  that  it  was  in  existence,  that  1  ha\ 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  possible,  but  it  is  a  terrible 
insinuation  to  make,  that  if  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  in  examin- 
ing the  papers  of  the  deceased,  chanced  upon  a  document  so 
important  to  him,  he  abstracted  or  destroyed  it.  If  this  should 
not  have  been  the  case  and  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort's  moral 
character  is  unspotted — and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  it), 
the  probability  is,  either  that  it  was  intrusted  to  some  third 
person,  or  placed  in  some  hidden  drawer  or  deposit,  the  secret 
of  which  your  father  never  disclosed.  Who  has  purchased  the 
house  you  lived  in?" 

"Fernside?  Lord  Lilburne,  Mrs.  Robert  Beaufort's 
brothel 

"Humph! — probably,  then,  he  took  the  furniture  and  all. 
this  is  a  matter  that  reqi  me  time  for  close  considera- 

tion. With  your  leave.  I  will  not  only  insert  in  the  London 
papers  an  advertisement  to  the  effect  that  you  suggested  to 
Mr.  Roger  Morton    in  case  you  should  have  made  a  right  con- 

ure  as  to  the  object  of  the  man  who  applied  to  him  ,  but 
I  will  also  advertise  for  the  witness  himself.  William  Smith, 
you  say,  his  name  is.  Did  the  lawyer  employed  by  Mrs. 
Beaufort  send  to  inquire  for  him  in  the  ?" 

"No:  I  fear  there  could  not  have  been  time  for  that.  My 
mother  was  so  anxious  and    eager,  and  so  convinced  of  the 

justice  of  her  case " 

'That's  a  pity;  her  lawyer  must  have  been  a  sad  drivel- 
ler. •■ 

s,  now  I  remember,  inquiry  was  made  of  his  rela- 
tions in  England.  His  father,  a  farmer,  was  then  alive;  the 
answer  was  that  he  had  certainly  left  Australia.  His  last 
letter,  written  two  years  before  that  date,  containing  a  req 
for  money,  which  the  father,  himself  made  a  bankrupt  by  re- 
dd not  give,  had  stated  that  he  was  about  to  seek 
his  fortune  elsewhere — since  then  thev  had  heard  nothing  of 
him." 
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"Ahem!  Well,  you  will  perhaps  let  me  know  where  any 
relations  of  his  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  I  will  look  up  the 
former  suit,  and  go  into  the  whole  case  without  delay.  In  the 
meantime,  you  do  right,  sir — if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  it — 
not  to  disclose  either  your  own  identity  or  a  hint  of  your  in- 
tentions. It  is  no  use  putting  suspicion  on  its  guard.  And 
my  search  for  this  certificate  must  be  managed  with  the  great 
est  address.  But,  by  the  way — speaking  of  identity — there  can 
be  no  difficulty,  I  hope,  in  proving  yours." 

Philip  was  startled.     "Why,  I  am  greatly  altered." 

"But  probably  your  beard  and  moustache  may  contribute 
to  that  change;  and  doubtless,  in  the  village  where  you  lived, 
there  would  be  many  with  whom  you  were  in  sufficient  inter- 
course, and  on  whose  recollection,  by  recalling  little  anecdbtes 
and  circumstances  with  which  no  one  but  yourself  could  be 
acquainted,  your  features  would  force  themselves  along  with 
the  moral  conviction  that  the  man  who  spoke  to  them  could 
be  no  other  but  Philip  Morton — or  rather  Beaufort." 

"You  are  right;  there  must  be  many  such.  There  was  not 
a  cottage  in  the  place  where  I  and  my  dogs  were  not  familiar 
and  half  domesticated." 

"All's  right,  so  far,  then.  But,  I  repeat,  we  must  not  be 
too  sanguine.     Law  is  not  justice " 

"But  God  \s, "  said  Philip;  and  he  left  the  room. 


CHAPTER   V. 

"  Volfione.  A  little  in  a  mist,  but  not  dejected  ; 
Never — but  still  mvself." 

—Ben  Jon  son  :   Volpone. 

"  Peregrine.   Am  I  enough  disguised  ? 
Mer.     Ay,  I  warrant  you. 
Per.      Save  you,  fair  lady." — Ibid. 

It  is  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good.  The  ill  wind  that 
had  blown  gout  to  Lord  Lilburne  had  blown  Lord  Lilburne 
away  from  the  injury  he  had  meditated  against  what  he  called 
"the  object  of  his  attachment."  How  completely  and  en- 
tirely, indeed,  the  state  of  Lord  Lilburne's  feelings  depended 
on  the  state  of  his  health,  may  be  seen  in  the  answer  he  gave 
to  his  valet,  when,  the  morning  after  the  first  attack  of  the 
gout,  that  worthy  person,  by  way  of  cheering  his  master,  pro- 
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rtain   something  as  to  the  mi  Qts  of   one 

with  whom  Lord  Lilburne  professed  to  be  so  violently  in 
. — "Confound  you,  Dykeman!"  exclaimed  the  invalid, 
— "wlfy  do  you  trouble  me  about  women  when  I'm  in  this 
condition?  I  don't  rare  if  they  were  all  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea!  Reach  me  the  colehicum;  1  must  keep  my  mind 
'i.*' 

Whenever  tolerably  well,    Lord   Lilburne  was  1  arel<  ss  of 
his  health;  the  moment  he  was  ill.  Lord    Lilburne  paid  him- 
reatest  possible  attention.     Though  a  man  of  firm 
nerves,  in    youth    of   remarkable  daring',  and  still,  though  no 
ish,    of  sufficient    personal   courage,    he   was    by    no 
means  fond   of   the    thought    of   death — that    is,    of   his   own 
death.     Not  that  he  was  tormented  by  any  religious  appre- 
hensions of  the  Dread  Unknown,  but  simply  >e  the  only 
life  of  which  he  had  any  experience  seemed  to  him  a  pecu- 
liarly pleasant  thing.    He  had  a  sort  of  instinctive  persuasion, 
that  John   Lord    Lilburne  would   not   be   better  off  anywhere 
Always  disliking  solitude,  he  disliked  it  more  than  ever 
.as  ill,  and   he   therefore    welcomed   the  visit   of  his 
sister  and  the  gentle  hand   of  his  pretty  niece.      As  for  beau- 
fort,  he  bored  the  sufferer;   and   when   that  gentleman   on  his 
arrival,  shutting  out  his  wife  and  daughter,  whispered   to  Lil- 
burne,— "Any  more  news  of  that  imposter?"      Lilburne  an- 
red,  peevishly,  "I  never  talk   about   business  when  1  have 
the  gout!     I  have  set   Sharp  to  keep  a  look-out  for  him,  but 
he  has  learned  nothing  as  yet      And   now  go  to  your  club, 
are  a  worthy  creature,  but  too  solemn  for  my  spirits  just 
at  tins  moment.      I    have  a    few    people   coming   to  dine  with 
:r  wife  will  do  the  honors,  and — -you  can  come  in  the 
ning." 

ugh     Mr.    Robert    Beaufort's    sense    of    importance 
swt  id  chafed  at   this   very    unceremonio  .   he 

forced  a  smile,  and  said, — 

"Well,  it   is   no  wonder  you    are   a   little  fretful    with  the 
I   have  plenty  to  do  in  town,  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  and 
Camilla  tan  come  back  without  waiting  for  me 

"Why,  as  your  cook  is  ill,  and  they  can't  dine  at  a  club, 
you  may  as  well  leave  them  here  till  1  am  a  little  better; 
not  that  I  care,  for  I  can  hire  a  better  nurse  than  either  of 
then 

"My  dear  Lilburne.  don't  talk  of  hiring  nurses:  certainly, 
I  am  too  happy  if  they  can  be  of  comfort  to  you." 

"No!  on  second  thoughts,  you  may  take  back  your  wife, 
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she's  always  talking  of  her  own  complaints,  and  leave    me 
Camilla;  you  can't  want  her  for  a  few  days." 

"Just  as  you  like.  And  you  really  think  I  have  managed 
as  well  as  I  could  about  this  young  man, — eh?" 

"Yes — yes!  And  so  you  go  to  Beaufort  Court  in  a  few 
days?" 

"I  propose  doing  so.  I  wish  you  were  well  enough  to 
come." 

"Um!  Chambers  says  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  air 
for  me — better  than  Fernside;  and  as  to  my  castle  in  the 
north,  I  would  as  soon  go  to  Siberia.  Well,  if  I  get  better,  I 
will  pay  you  a  visit,  only  you  always  have  such  a  stupid  set  of 
respectable  people  about  you.  I  shock  them,  and  they  op- 
press me." 

"Why,  as  I  hope  soon  to  see  Arthur,  I  shall  make  it  as 
agreeable  to  him  as  I  can,  and  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged 
to  you  if  you  would  invite  a  few  of  your  own  friends." 

"Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  Beaufort,  and  I  will  take 
you  at  your  word;  and,  since  one  good  turn  deserves  another, 
I  have  no  scruple  in  telling  you  that  I  feel  quite  sure  that  you 
will  have  no  further  annoyance  from  this  troublesome  witness- 
monger." 

"In  that  case,"  said  Beaufort,  "I  may  pick  up  a  better 
match  for  Camilla!     Good -by,  my  dear  Lilburne." 

"Form  and  Ceremony  of  the  world!"  snarled  the  peer,  as 
the  door  closed  on  his  brother-in-law,  "ye  make  little  men 
very  moral,  and  not  a  bit  the  better  for  being  so!" 

It  so  happened  that  Vaudemont  arrived  before  any  of  the 
other  guests  that  day,  and  during  the  half- hour  which  Dr. 
Chambers  assigned  to  his  illustrious  patient,  so  that,  when  he 
entered,  there  were  only  Mrs.  Beaufort  and  Camilla  in  the 
drawing-room. 

Vaudemont  drew  back  involuntarily,  as  he  recognised  in 
the  faded  countenance  of  the  elder  lady,  features  associated 
with  one  of  the  dark  passages  in  his  earlier  life;  but  Mrs. 
Beaufort's  gracious  smile,  and  urbane,  though  languid,  we] 
come,  sufficed  to  assure  him  that  the  recognition  was  not 
mutual.  He  advanced,  and  again  stopped  short,  as  his  eye 
fell  upon  that  fair  and  still  child-like  form,  which  had  once 
knelt  by  his  side  and  pleaded,  with  the  orphan,  for  his  brother. 
While  he  spoke  to  her,  many  recollections,  some  dark  and 
stern, — but  those,  at  least,  connected  with  Camilla,  soft  and 
gentle — thrilled  through  his  heart.  Occupied  as  her  own 
thoughts  and  feelings  necessarily  were  with  Sidney,  there  wa? 
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something   in    Vaudemont's   appearance  —  his  manner  —  his 

e,  which  forced  upon  Camilla  a  strange  and  undefined  in- 

and   even    Mrs.    Beaufort  was  roused  from    her  1 

tomary  apathy,  meed  to  that  dark  and  commanding 

with  something  between  admiration  and  tear.     Vaude- 

mont   had  scarcely,  however,  spoken  ten   words,  when   some 

other    guests    were    announced,     and     Lord    Lilburne    was 

eled   in    upon   his  sofa   shortly  afterwards.     Vaudemont 

continued,  however,  seated  next  to   Camilla,  and  the  embar- 

-nent    he    had   at   first    felt,   disappeared.      He    possessed, 

when  he  pleased  it.  that  kind  of  eloquence  which  belongs  to 

i  who  have  nuch  and  felt  deeply,  and  whose  talk  has 

not  been   frittered  down   to  the  commonplace  jargon  of  the 

'.d.  Hi>  very  phraseology  was  distinct  and  peculiar,  and 
he  had  that  rarest  of  all  charms  in  polished  life,  originality 
both  of  thought  and  of  manner.  Camilla  blushed,  when  she 
found  at  dinner  that  he  placed  himself  by  her  side.  That 
evening  De  Vaudemont  excused  himself  from  playing,  but  the 
table  was  easily  made  without  him,  and  still  he  continue 
converse  with  the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  he  held  as  his 
•e.  By  degrees,  he  turned  the  conversation  into  a 
channel  that  might  lead  him  to  tin-  knowledge  he  sought. 

"It  was  my  fate,"  said  he,  "once  to  become  acquainted 
with  an   intimate  friend  of  the  late   Mr.  Beaufort.     Will 
pardon  me  if  1  venture  to  fulfil  a  promise  I  made  to  him,  and 
ask  you  to  inform  me  what  has  become  of  a — a — that  is,  of 
Sidney  M  irton?" 

-  Iney  Morton!  I  don't  even  remember  the  name.  <  >h, 
I  have  heard  it,"  added  Camilla,  innocently,  and  with  a 
candor  that  showed  how  little  she  knew  of  the  secrets  of  the 
family;  "he  was  one  of  two  poor  boys  in  whom  my  brother 
felt  a  deep  interest — some  relations  to  my  uncle.  Yes — y< 
remember  now.  I  never  knew  Sidney,  but  1  once  did  see  his 
brother." 

"Indeed!  and  you  remember " 

"Yes!    1   was  very  young  then.     I  scarcely  recollect  what 

>s ed,  it  was  all  so  confused  and  strange;  but  1  know  that  I 

made  papa  very  angry,  and    I   was  told  never  to  mention  the 

name   of    Morton  again.      I   believe   they  behaved    very  ill  to 

pap  - 

"Ami  you  never  learned — never! — the  fate  of  either — of 
Sidnev'" 

"Never!" 

"But  your  father  must  know?" 
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"I  think  not;  but  tell  me,"  said  Camilla,  with  girlish  and 
unaffected  innocence,  "I  have  always  felt  anxious  to  know — 
what  and  who  were  those  poor  boys?" 

What  and  who  were  they?  So  deep,  then,  was  the  stain 
upon  their  name,  that  the  modest  mother  and  the  decorous 
father  had  never  even  said  to  that  young  girl — "They  are  your 
cousins — the  children  of  the  man  in  whose  gold  we  revel!" 

Philip  bit  his  lip,  and  the  spell  of  Camilla's  presence 
seemed  vanished.  He  muttered  some  inaudible  answer, 
turned  away  to  the  card-table,  and  Liancourt  took  the  chair 
he  had  left  vacant. 

"And  how  does  Miss  Beaufort  like  my  friend,  Vaude- 
mont?  I  assure  you  that  I  have  seldom  seen  him  so  alive  to 
the  fascination  of  female  beauty?" 

"Oh!"  said  Camilla,  with  her  silver  laugh,  "your  nation 
spoils  us  for  our  own  countrymen.  You  forget  how  little  we 
are  accustomed  to  flattery." 

"Flattery!  what  truth  could  flatter  on  the  lips  of  an  exile? 
But  you  don't  answer  my  question — what  think  you  of  Vaude- 
mont?     Few  are  more  admired.      He  is  handsome'" 

"Is  he?"  said  Camilla,  and  she  glanced  at  Vaudemont,  as 
he  stood  at  a  little  distance,  thoughtful  and  abstracted.  Ever}' 
girl  forms  to  herself  some  untold  dream  of  that  which  she 
considers  fairest.  And  Vaudemont  had  not  the  delicate  and 
faultless  beauty  of  Sidney.  There  was  nothing  that  corre- 
sponded to  her  ideal  in  his  marked  features  and  lordly  shape! 
But  she  owned,  reluctantly  to  herself,  that  she  had  seldom  seen, 
among  the  trim  gallants  of  every-day  life,  a  form  so  striking 
and  impressive.  The  air,  indeed,  was  professional — the  most 
careless  glance  could  detect  the  soldier.  But  it  seemed  the 
soldier  of  an  elder  age  or  a  wilder  clime.  He  recalled  to  her 
those  heads  which  she  had  seen  in  the  Beaufort  Gallery  and 
other  Collections  yet  more  celebrated — portraits  by  Titian  of 
those  warrior  statesmen  who  lived  in  the  old  Republics  of 
Italy  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  their  kind — images  of  dark, 
resolute,  earnest  men.      Even  whatever  was  intellectual  in  his 

mtenance  spoke,  as  in  those  portraits,  of  a  mind  sharper 
rather  in  active  than  in  studious  life; — intellectual,  not  from 
the  pale  hues,  the  worn  exhaustion,  and  the  sunken  cheek  of 
the  bookman  and  dreamer,  but  from  its  collected  and  stern 
repose,  the  calm  depth  that  lay  beneath  the  fire  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  strong  will  that  spoke  in  the  close  full  lips,  and  the 
high  but  not  cloudless  forehead. 

And,  as  she  gazed,  Vaudemont  turned   round — her  eyes 
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fell   beneath    his.   and  she   felt  angry   with   herself  that  she 
blushed.      Vaudemont    saw    the    d  1st    eye,    he   saw  the 

sh,  and  the  attraction  of  Camilla's  presence  was  re-.t' 

old    have  approached   her,    but  at  that   moment    Mr. 
itort  himself  entered,  and  his  thoughts  went  again  into  a 
darker  channel. 

"Yes,"  said  Liancoun,  "you  must  allow  Vaudemont  looks 
what  he  is — a  noble  fellow  and  a  gallant  soldier.  Did  you 
never  hear  of  his  battle  with  the  tigress?  It  made  a  noise  in 
India.      I  must  tell  it  you  as  I  have  heard  it." 

And  while  I.iancourt  was  narrating  the  adventure,  whatever 
it  was,  to  which  he  referred,  the  card-table  was  broken  up, 
and  Lord  Lilburne,  still  reclining  on  his  sofa,  lazily  introduced 
hi^  brother-in-law  to  such  of  the  guests  as  were  strangers  to 
him — Vaudemont  among  the  rest.  Mr.  Beaufort  had  never 
seen  Philip  Morton  more  than  three  times;  once  at  Fernside,  and 
the  other  times  by  an  imperfect  light,  and  when   his  features 

nvulsed  by  passion,  and  his  form  disfigured  by  his 
Certainly,   therefore,    had    Robert    Beaufort    even   pc ss 
that  faculty  of  memory  which  is  supposed  to  belong  peculiarly 
to  kings  and  princes,  and  which  recalls  every  face  once  s< 
it  might  have  tasked  the  gift  to  the  utmost  to  have  detected, 
in  the  bronzed  and  decorated  foreigner  to  whom  he  was  now 
presented,  the  features  of  the  wild  and   long-lost  boy.      But 
still  some  dim  and  uneasy  presentiment,  or  some  struggling 
and  painful  effort  of  recollection,  was  in  his  mind,  as  he  spoke 
to  Vaudemont,  and  listened  to  the  cold,  calm  tone  of  his  replv. 

"Who  do  you  say  that  Frenchman  is?"  he  whispered  to 
his  brother-in-law.  as  Vaudemont  turned  away. 

i!  a  cleverish  sort  of  adventurer — a  gentleman; — he 
plays. — He  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — he  rather 
amuses  me — different  from  other  people.  I  think  of  asking 
him  to  join  our  circle  at  Beaufort  Court." 

Mr.  Beaufort  coughed  huskily,  but  not  seeing  any  reason- 
able objection  to  the  proposal,  and  afraid  of  rousing  the  sleep- 
hyaena  of  Lord  Lilburne 's  sarcasm,  he  merely  said — 
"Any  one  you  like  to  invite:"   and  looked  round  for  some 
one  on  whom  to  vent  his  displeasure,  perceived   Camilla   still 
ning  to  Liancourt.     He  stalked  ap  to  her,  and,  as  I.ian- 
court, seeing  her  rise,  rose   also   and    moved   away,  he   said, 

.ishly:  "You  will  never  learn  to  condu  f  properly; 

you  are  to  be  left  here  to   nurse  and  comfort  your  uncle,  and 

to  listen  to  the  gibberish  of  every  French  adventurer.  Well, 
Heaven  be  praised,  I  have  a  son! — girls  are  a  great  plagi. 
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"So  they  are,  Mr.  Beaufort,"  sighed  his  wife,  who  had 
just  joined  him,  and  who  was  jealous  of  the  preference  Lil- 
burne  had  given  to  her  daughter. 

"And  so  selfish,"  added  Mrs.  Beaufort;  "they  only  care 
for  their  own  amusements,  and  never  mind  how  uncomfort- 
able their  parents  are  for  want  of  them." 

"Oh!  dear  mamma,  don't  say  so — let  me  go  home  with 
you — I'll  speak  to  my  uncle!" 

"Nonsense,  child! — Come  along,  Mr.  Beaufort;"  and  the 
affectionate  parents  went  out  arm  in  arm.  They  did  not  per- 
ceive that  Vaudemont  had  been  standing  close  behind  them; 
but  Camilla,  now  looking  up  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  again 
caught  his  gaze:  he  had  heard  all. 

"And  they  ill-treat  her,"  he  muttered:  "that  divides  her 
from  them  ! — she  will  be  left  here — I  shall  see  her  again." 

As  he  turned  to  depart,  Lilburne  beckoned  to  him. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  desert  our  table?" 

"No;  but  I  am  not  very  well  to-night — to-morrow,  if  you 
will  allow  me." 

"Ay,  to-morrow;  and  if  you  can  spare  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  it  will  be  a  charity.  You  see,"  he  added  in  a  whis- 
per, "I  have  a  nurse,  though  I  have  no  children.  D'ye  think 
that's  love?     Bah!  sir — a  legacy!     Good  night." 

"No — no — no!"  said  Vaudemont  to  himself,  as  he  walked 
through  the  moonlight  streets.  "No!  though  my  heart  burns, 
— poor  murdered  felon !  — to  avenge  thy  wrongs  and  thy  crimes, 
revenge  cannot  come  from  me — he  is  Fanny's  grandfather 
and — Camilla ' s  uncle  /' ' 

And  Camilla,  when  that  uncle  had  dismissed  her  for  the 
night,  sat  down  thoughtfully  in  her  own  room.  The  dark 
eyes  of  Vaudemont  seemed  still  to  shine  on  her;  his  voice  yet 
rang  in  her  ear;  the  wild  tales  of  daring  and  danger  with 
which  Liancourt  had  associated  his  name  yet  haunted  her  be- 
wildered fancy — she  started,  frightened  at  her  own  thoughts. 
She  took  from  her  bosom  some  lines  that  Sidney  had  ad- 
dressed to  her,  and,  as  she  read  and  re-read,  her  spirit  became 
calmed  to  its  wonted  and  faithful  melancholy.  Vaudemont 
was  forgotten,  and  the  name  of  Sidney  yet  murmured  on  her 
lips,  when  sleep  came  to  renew  the  image  of  the  absent  one, 
and  paint  in  dreams  the  fairy-la  ad  of  a  happy  Future! 
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CHAPTER   VI. 

"  Ring  on,  ye  bells — most  pleasant  is  your  chin  e 

—Wilson  :  UU  of  Palms. 

"  O  fairy  child  !     What  can  I  wish  for  thee  ?  "— . 

VAUDEMONT  remained  six  days  in   London  without  going 

t<>  Fi ,  and  each  of  those  days  he  paid  a  visit  to  Lord  Lib 

burne.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  invalid  being  much  better, 
though  still  unable  to  leave  his  room,  Camilla  returned  to 
Berkeley  Square.  On  the  same  day,  Vaudemon.t  went  once 
more  to  see  Simon  and  poor  Fanny. 

A-  he  approached  the  door,  he  heard  from  the  window,  par- 
tially opened,  for  the  day  was  clear  and  fine.  Fanny's  sweet 

e.  She  was  eln.unting  one  of  the  simple  songs  she  had 
promised  to  learn  by  heart;  and  Yaudemont,  though  but  a 
poor  judge  of  the  art,  was  struck  and  affected  by  the  music 
e  and  the  earnest  depth  of  the  feeling.  He  paused 
opposite  the  window  and  called  her  by  her  name.  Fanny 
looked  forth  joyously,  and  ran,  as  usual,  to  open  the  door  to 
him. 

"Oh!  you  have  been  so  long  away!  but  I  already  know 
many  of  the  songs:  they  say  so  much  that  I  always  wanted 

y  • " 

Yaudemont  smiled,  but  languidly. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  Fanny,  musingly,  "that  there 
should  be  so  much  in  a  piece  of  paper!  for,  after  all,"  point- 
ing to  the  open  page  of  her  book,  "this  is  but  a  piece  of 
paper, — only  tht-re  is  life  in  it!" 

"Ay,"  said  Yaudemont,  gloomily,  and  far  from  seizing 
the  subtle  delicacy  of  Fanny's  thought — her  mind  dwelling 
upon  Poetry  and  his  upon  Law, — "ay,  and  do  you  know  that 
upon  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could  but  find  it,  may  de- 
pend my  whole  fortune,  my  whole  happiness,  all  that  I  care 
for  in  life?" 

"Upon  a  scrap  of  paper?  Oh!  how  I  wish  T  could  find  it? 
Ah!  vou  look  as  if  you  thought  I  should  never  be  wise  enough 
f.»r  that!" 

Yaudemont.   not    listening   to    her,  uttered   a   deep  .si-h 
Fanny  approached  him  timidly. 
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"Do  not  sigh,  brother, — I  can't  bear  to  hear  you  sigh. 
You  are  changed.     Have  you,  too,  not  been  happy?" 

"Happy,  Fanny!  yes,  lately  very  happy — too  happy!" 

"Happy,  have  you?  and  / "  the  girl  stopped  short — 

her  tone  had  been  that  of  sadness  and  reproach,  and  she 
stopped — why  she  knew  not,  but  she  felt  her  heart  sink  within 
her.  Fanny  suffered  him  to  pass  her,  and  he  went  straight 
to  his  own  room.  Her  eyes  followed  him  wistfully:  it  was 
not  his  habit  to  leave  her  thus  abruptly.  The  family  meal  of 
the  day  was  over;  and  it.  was  an  hour  before  Vaudemont 
descended  to  the  parlor.  Fanny  had  put  aside  the  songs,  she 
had  no  heart  to  recommence  those  gentle  studies  that  had 
been  so  sweet, — they  had  drawn  no  pleasure,  no  praise  from 
him.  She  was  seated  idly  and  listlessly  beside  the  silent  old 
man,  who  every  day  grew  more  and  more  silent  still.  She 
turned  her  head  as  Vaudemont  entered,  and  her  pretty  lip 
pouted  as  that  of  a  neglected  child.  But  he  did  not  heed  it, 
and  the  pout  vanished,  and  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Vaudemont  was  changed.  His  countenance  was  thought- 
ful and  overcast.  His  manner  abstracted.  He  addressed  a 
few  words  to  Simon,  and  then,  seating  himself  by  the  window, 
leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  was  soon  lost  in  reverie. 
Fanny,  finding  that  he  did  not  speak,  and  after  stealing  many 
a  long  and  earnest  glance  at  his  motionless  attitude  and  gloomy 
brow,  rose  gently,  and  gliding  to  him  with  her  light  step,  said 
in  a  trembling  voice, — 

"Are  you  in  pain,  brother?" 

"No,  pretty  one!" 

"Then  why  won't  you  speak  to  Fanny?  Will  you  not  walk 
with  her?     Perhaps  my  grandfather  will  come,  too." 

"Not  this  evening.      I  shall  go  out;  but  it  will  be  alone." 

"Where?  has  not  Fanny  been  good?  I  have  not  been  out 
since  you  left  us.  And  the  grave — brother! — I  sent  Sarah  with 
the  flowers — but " 

Vaudemont  rose  abruptly.  The  mention  of  the  grave 
brought  back  his  thoughts  from  the  dreaming  channel  into 
which  they  had  flowed.  Fanny,  whose  very  childishness  had 
once  so  soothed  him,  now  disturbed;  he  felt  the  want  of  that 
complete  solitude  which  makes  the  atmosphere  of  growing 
passion:  he  muttered  some  scarcely  audible  excuse,  and 
quitted  the  house.  Fanny  saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 
He  did  not  return  till  midnight.  But  Fanny  did  not  sleep  till 
she  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs,  and  his  chamber-door  close: 
and  when  she  did  sleep,  her  dreams  were  disturbed  and  pain- 
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ful.  The  next  morning,  when  they  met  at  breakfast  (for 
Vaudemont  did  not  return  t<>  London  .  her  eyes  were  red  and 
heavy,  and  her  cheek  pale.     And,  still  buried  in  meditation, 

demont's  eye.  usually  so  kind  and  watchful,  did  not  de- 
.  grief  that  Fanny  could  not  have  ex 
plained.  After  breakfast,  however,  he  asked  her  to  walk  out; 
and  her  face  brightened  as  she  hastened  to  put  on  her  bonnet, 
and  take  her  little  basket,  full  of  fresh  flowers  which  she  had 
already  sent  Sarah  forth  to  purchase. 

iiinv,"  said  Vaudemont,  as  leaving  the  house,  he  saw 
basket  on  her  arm,  "to-day  you  may  place  some  of  those 
flowers  on  another  tombstone!     Poor  child,  what  natural  good- 
ness there  is  in  that  heart! — what  pity  that " 

lb-  paused.      Fanny  looked  delightedly  in  his  face. 
"You  were  praising  me—youl — And  what  is  a  pity,  bro- 
ther 

While  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  the  joy-bells  was  heard  near 
at  hand. 

"Hark!"  said   Vaudemont,  forgetting  her  question — and 
almost  gaily — "Hark! — I  accept  the  omen.      It  is  a  marrk 
I!" 

quickened   his  steps,   and  they  reached  the   church- 
yard. 

There   was   a   crowd   already  assembled,  and   Vaudemont 
ami  Fanny  paused;  and.  leaning  over  the  little  gate,  looked  on. 
"Why  are   these  people  here,  and  why  does  the  bell  ring 
merrily?" 

"There  is  to  be  a  wedding,  Fanny." 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  wedding  very  often,"  said  Fanny,  with 
a  pretty  look    of   puzzlement  and    doubt,  "but    1   don't  know 
exactly  what  it  means.    Will  you  tell  me?— and  the  bells,  too!" 
•\  my,  those  bells  toll  three  times  for  man!     '1  he 

time,  when  he  comes  into  the  world;  the  last  time,  when 
he  leaves  it;  the  time   between,  when   he  takes  to  his  si' 
partner  in  all  the  as — in  all  the  joys  that  yet  remain  to 

him;  and  who,  even    when   the   last   bell   announces  his  death 
lis  earth,  may  yet,  for  ever  and  ever,  be  his  partner  in  that 
ime — that  heaven,  where  they  who  are  as    inno 
I   mny,  may  hope  to  live  and  to  love  each  other  in  a 
land  in  which  there  are  no  -!" 

.id  this  bell'" 
"Tolk  for  that  partnership — for  the  weddinj 
"I  think  I  understand  you;  and — they   who  are  to  be 
are  happy?" 
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"Happy,  Fanny,  if  they  love,  and  their  love  continue. 
Oh!  conceive  the  happiness  to  know  some  one  person  dearer 
to  you  than  your  own  self — some  one  breast  into  which  you 
can  pour  every  thought,  every  grief,  every  joy!  One  person, 
who,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world  were  to  calumniate  or  forsake 
you,  would  never  wrong  you  by  a  harsh  thought  or  an  unjust 
word, — who  would  cling  to  you  the  closer  in  sickness,  in 
poverty,  in  care, — who  would  sacrifice  all  things  to  you,  and 
for  whom  you  would  sacrifice  all  —  from  whom,  except  by 
death,  night  or  day,  you  may  be  never  divided — whose  smile 
is  ever  at  your  hearth — who  has  no  tears  while  you  are  well 
and  happy,  and  your  love  the  same.  Fanny,  such  is  marri- 
age, if  they  who  marry  have  hearts  and  souls  to  feel  that  there 
is  no  bond  on  earth  so  tender  and  so  sublime.  There  is  an 
opposite  picture; — I  will  not  draw  that! — And  as  it  is,  Fanny, 
you  cannot  understand  me!" 

He  turned  away: — and  Fanny's  tears  were  falling  like  rain 
upon  the  grass  below, — he  did  not  see  them!  He  entered  the 
church-yard;  for  the  bell  now  ceased.  The  ceremony  was  to 
begin.  He  followed  the  bridal  party  into  the  church,  and 
Fanny,  lowering  her  veil,  crept  after  him,  awed  and  trembling. 

They  stood,  unobserved,  at  a  little  distance,  and  heard  the 
service. 

The  betrothed  were  of  the  middle  class  of  life,  young, 
both  comely;  and  their  behavior  was  such  as  suited  the  rever- 
ence and  sanctitv  of  the  rite.  Vaudemont  stood,  looking  on 
intently,  with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast.  Fanny  leant 
behind  him,  and  apart  from  all,  against  one  of  the  pews.  And 
still  in  her  hand,  while  the  priest  was  solemnizing  Marriage, 
she  held  the  flowers  intended  for  the  Grave.  Even  to  that 
Morning — hushed,  calm,  earnest,  with  her  mysterious  and  un- 
conjectured  heart — her  shape  brought  a  thought  of  Night! 

When  the  ceremony  was  over — when  the  bride  fell  on  her 
mother's  breast,  and  wept;  and  then,  when  turning  thence, 
her  eyes  met  the  bridegroom's,  and  the  tears  were  all  smiled 
away — when,  in  that  one  rapid  interchange  of  looks,  spoke 
all  that  holy  love  can  speak  to  love,  and  with  timid  frankness 
she  placed  her  hand  in  his  to  whom  she  had  just  vowed  her 
lifi  ,  —a  thrill  went  through  the  hearts  of  those  present.  Vau- 
demont sighed  heavily.  He  heard  his  sigh  echoed;  but  by 
one  that  had  in  its  sound  no  breath  of  pain;  he  turned;  Fanny 
had  raised  her  veil;  her  eyes  met  his,  moistened,  but  bright, 
soft,  and  her  cheeks  were  rosy-red.  Vaudemont  recoiled  be- 
fore that  gaze,  and  turned  from  the  church.     The  persons  in- 
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terested  retired  to  the  vestry  to  sign  their  nanus  in  the  regis- 
try; the  crowd  dispersed,  and  Vaudemont  and  Fanny  stood 
alone  in  the  burial-ground. 

"]  ook,  Fanny,''  said  the  former,  pointing  to  a  tomb  that 

Stood  far  from  his  mother's    for  those  asheswere  too  hallowed 

such  a  neighborhood  .     "Look  yonder;  it  is  a  new  tomb, 

I  iny,  let  us  approach  it.  Can  you  read  what  is  there  in- 
scribed?" 

The  inscription  was  simply  this, — 

To  W—  <'.— 

MAN    SUES    TH1      I'll  D 

GOD    THE    CIRCUMSTANCE. 
JUDGE    NOT,   THAT    YE    BE    NOT    JUDGED. 

"Fanny,  this  tomb  fulfils  your  pious  wish;  it  is  to  the 
memory  of  him  whom  you  called  your  father.  Whatever  was 
his  life' here — whatever  sentence  it  hath  received,  Heaven,  at 

i,  will  not  condemn  your  piety,  if  you  honor  one  who  was 
good  to  you,  and  place  flowers,  however  idle,  even  over  that 
grave.'' 

"  It  is  his — my  father's — and  you  have  thought  of  this 

my',  taking  his  hand',  and  sobbing.    "And  I  have 
been  thinking  that  you  were  not  so  kind  to  me  as  you  were!" 

"Have  I  not  been  so  kind  to  you?  nay,  forgive  me,  1  am 
not  happy." 

"Not? — you  said  yesterday  you  had  been  too  happy." 

"To  remember  happiness  is  not  to  be  happy,  Fanny." 
!  hat's  true — and " 

Fanny  stopped;  and  as  she  bent  over  the  tomb,  musing. 

Vaudemont,  willing  to    leave    her    undisturbed,    and    feeling 

bitterly  how  little  his  conscience  could  vindicate,  though  it 

Ejht  find  palliation  for,  the  dark  man  who  slept   not  there — 

retired  a  few  pa< 

this  time  the  new-married   pair,  with  their  witne- 
the  clergyman,  &C,  came   from    the   vestry,  and   crossed   the 
path.      Fanny,  as  she   turned    from   the  tomb,  saw  them,  and 
stood  still,  looking  earnestly  at  the  bride. 

"What  a  lovely  face!"  said  the  mother.  "Is  it— yes  it  is 
— the  poor  idiot  girl." 

b!"   said   the  bn  n,   tenderly,    "and    she,  Mary, 

beautiful  \ht  (an    never  make  another  as  happy  as 

you  have  made  me." 

Vaudemont   heard,  and  bis  heart  felt  sad.      "  Pool   Fanny! 
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— And  yet,  but  for  that  affliction — /  might  have  loved  her, 
ere  I  met  the  fatal  face  of  the  daughter  of  my  foe!"  And 
with  a  deep  compassion,  an  inexpressible  and  holy  fondness, 
he  moved  to  Fanny. 

"Come,  my  child; — now  let  us  go  home." 

"Stay,"  said  Fanny — "you  forget."  And  she  went  to 
strew  the  flowers,  still  left,  over  Catherine's  grave. 

"Will  my  mother,"  thought  Vaudemont,  "forgive  me,  if  I 
have  other  thoughts  than  hate  and  vengeance  for  that  house 
which  builds  its  greatness  over  her  slandered  name?"  He 
groaned: — And  that  grave  had  lost  its  melancholy  charm. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

"  Of  all  men,  I  say, 
That  dare,  for  rtis  a  desperate  adventure, 
Wear  on  their  free  necks  the  yoke  of  women, 
Give  me  a  soldier." — Knight  of  Malta. 

"  So  lightly  doth  this  little  boat 
Upon  the  scarce-touched  billows  float ; 
So  careless  doth  she  seem  to  be. 
Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  homeless  sea, 
To  lie  there  with  her  cheerful  sail, 
Till  heaven  shall  send  some  gracious  gale." 

— Wilson  :  Isle  of  Palms. 

Vaudemont  returned  that  evening  to  London,  and  found 
at  his  lodgings  a  note  from  Lord  Lilburnc,  stating  that  as  his 
gout  was  now  somewhat  mitigated,  his  physician  had  recom- 
mended him  to  try  change  of  air — that  Beaufort  Court  was  in 
one  of  the  western  counties,  in  a  genial  climate — that  he  was- 
therefore  going  thither  the  next  day  for  a  short  time — that  he 
had  asked  some  of  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont's  countrymen, 
and  a  few  other  friends,  to  enliven  the  circle  of  a  dull  coun- 
try-house— that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  would  be  delighted  to 
see  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  also — and  that  his  compliance 
with  their  invitation  would  be  a  charity  to  Monsieur  de  Vau- 
demont's faithful  and  obliged,  Lilburne. 

The  first  sensation  of  Vaudemont  on  reading  this  effusion 
was  delight.  "I  shall  see  her,"  he  cried;  "I  shall  be  under 
the  same  roof!"  But  the  glow  faded  at  once  from  his  cheek: 
— The  roof! — what  roof?  Be  the  guest  where  he  held  him- 
self the   lord! — be  the  guest  of  Robert  Beaufort! — Was  that 
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ail?  Did  he  not  meditate  the  deadliest  war  which  civilized 
life  admits  of — the  War  of  Law — war  for  name,  property, 
that  very  hearth,  with  all  its  household  goods,  against  this  man 
— could  he  receive  his  hospitality?     And   what   then!"   he  c\- 

med,  as  he  paced  tn  and  fro  the  room, — "because  her 
father  wronged  me,  and  because  I  would  claim  mine  own — 
must  I  therefore  exclude  from  my  thoughts,  from  my  sight, 
an  image  so  fair  and  gentle; — the  one  who  knelt  by  my  side, 
an  infant,  to  that  hard   man?— is  Hate  SO  noble  on  that 

it  is  not  to  admit  one  glimpse  of  Love? — Love  I  what  word  is 
that?     Let   me   beware  in  tin  He  paused   in  fierce  self- 

tid,  throwing  open  the  wind  sped  for  air.     The 

street  in  which  he  lodged  was  situated  in  the  neighborhood 

>t.  James's;  and,  at  that  very  moment,  as  if  to  defeat  ^Jl 
opposition,  ami  to  close  the  struggle.  Mrs.  Beaufort's  barouche 
drove  by.  Camilla  at  her  side.      Mis.  Beaufort,  glancing  up, 

gruidly  bowed;  and  Camilla  herself  perceived  him,  and  he 
saw  her  change  color  as  she  inclined  her  head.  He  gazed 
after  them  almost  breathless,  till  the  carriage  disappeared;  and 
then,  reclosing  the  window,  he  sat  down  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  again  to  reason  with  himself.  But  still,  as  he  reasoned, 
he  saw  ever  before  him  that  blush  and  that  smile.  At  last  he 
sprang  up,  and  a  noble  and  bright  expression  elevated  the 
character  of  his  face, — "Yes,  if  I  enter  that  house,  if  I  eat 
that   man's  bread,  and   drink   of  his  cup,  I  must  forego,  not 

ce — not  what  is  due  to  my  mother's  name — but  whatever 
belongs  to  hate  and  vengeance.  If  I  enter  that  house — and 
it  Providence  permit  me  the  means  whereby  to  regain  my 
rights,  why,  she — the  innocent  one — she  may  be  the  mean- 

:ier  father  from  ruin,  and  stand  like  an  angel  by  that 
boundary  where  justice  runs  into  revenge! — Besides,  is  it  not 
my  duty  to  discover  Sidney?  Here  is  the  only  clue  I  shall 
obtain."  With  these  thoughts  he  hesitated  no  more — he  de- 
cided: he  would  not  -  -his  hospitality,  since  it  might  be 
in  his  power  to  pay  it  back  ten  thousand  fold.  "And  who 
knows,"  he  murmured  again,  "if  Heaven,  in  throwing  this 
sweet  being  in  my  way,  might  not  have  designed  to  subdue 
and  chasten  in  me  the  angry  passions  I  have  so  long  ivA  on? 
I  have  seen  her, — can  I  now  hate  her  father 

sent  off  his  note  accepting  the  invitation.     When  he 
had  do,  -  he  satisfied?'      lb-  had  taken  as  noble  and  as 

e  a  view  of  the  duties  thereby  imposed  on  him  as  he  well 
could  take;  but  something  whispered  at  his  heart,  "Ther 

1  thy  generosity — Darest  thou  love  the  daughter  of 
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Robert  Beaufort?"  And  his  heart  had  no  answer  to  this 
voice. 

The  rapidity  with  which  love  is  ripened  depends  less  upon 
the  actual  number  of  years  that  have  passed  over  the  soil  in 
which  the  seed  is  cast,  than  upon  the  freshness  of  the  soil 
itself.  A  young  man  who  lives  the  ordinary  life  of  the  world, 
and  who  fritters  away,  rather  than  exhausts,  his  feelings,  upon 
a  variety  of  quick  succeeding  subjects — the  Cynthias  of  the 
minute — is  not  apt  to  form  a  real  passion  at  the  first  sight. 
Youth  is  inflammable  only  when  the  heart  is  young! 

There  are  certain  times  of  life  when,  in  either  sex,  the 
affections  are  prepared,  as  it  were,  to  be  impressed  with  the 
first  fair  face  that  attracts  the  fancy  and  delights  the  eye. 
Such  times  are  when  the  heart  has  been  long  solitary,  and 
when  some  interval  of  idleness  and  rest  succeeds  to  periods 
of  harsher  and  more  turbulent  excitement.  It  was  precisely 
such  a  period  in  the  life  of  Vaudemont.  Although  his  am- 
bition had  been  for  many  years  his  dream,  and  his  sword  his 
mistress,  yet  naturally  affectionate,  and  susceptible  of  strong 
emotion,  he  had  often  repined  at  his  lonely  lot.  By  degrees, 
the  boy's  fantasy  and  reverence  which  had  wound  themselves 
round  the  image  of  Eugenie,  subsided  into  that  gentle  and 
tender  melancholy  which,  perhaps,  by  weakening  the  strength 
of  the  sterner  thoughts,  leaves  us  inclined,  rather  to  receive, 
than  to  resist,  a  new  attachment; — and  on  the  verge  of  the 
sweet  Memory  trembles  the  sweet  Hope.  The  suspension  of 
his  profession,  his  schemes,  his  struggles,  his  career,  left  his 
passions  unemployed.  Vaudemont  was  thus  unconsciously 
prepared  to  love.  As  we  have  seen,  his  first  and  earliest 
feelings  directed  themselves  to  Fanny.  But  he  had  so  im- 
mediately detected  the  danger,  and  so  immediately  recoiled 
from  nursing  those  thoughts  and  fancies,  without  which  love 
dies  for  want  of  food,  for  a  person  to  whom  he  ascribed  the 
affliction  of  an  imbecility  which  would  give  to  such  a  sentiment 
all  the  attributes  either  of  the  weakest  rashness  or  of  dishonor 
approaching  to  sacrilege — that  the  wings  of  the  Deity  were 
s<  ared  away  the  instant  their  very  shadow  fell  upon  his  mind. 
And  thus,  when  Camilla  rose  upon  him,  his  heart  was  free  to 
receive  her  image.  Her  graces,  her  accomplishments,  a  cer- 
tain nameless  charm  that  invested  her,  pleased  him  even  more 
than  her  beauty;  the  recollections  connected  with  that  first 
in  which  he  had  ever  beheld  her,  were  also  grateful  and 
endearing;  the  harshness  with  which  her  parents  spoke  to 
her,  moved  his  compassion,  ,m(]  addressed   itself  to  a  temper 
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peculiarly  alive  to  the  generosity  that   leans  tow. mis  the  V 
and  the  wronged;    the   engaging   mixture  of   mildness   and 
gaiety  with  which  she  tended  her  peevish  and  sneering  in 
ivinced  him  of  her  better  and  more  enduring  qualitii 
disposition  and  womanly  heart.     And  even — so  Strang 

itradictory  are  our  feelings — the  very  remembrance  th.a 
she  was  connected  with  a  family  so  hateful  to  him  made  her 
own  image  the  more  bright  from  the  darkness  that  surrour 
it.  For  was  it  not  with  the  daughter  of  his  foe  that  the  lover 
erona  fell  in  love  at  first  sight?  And  is  not  that  a  common 
type  of  us  all — as  if  Passion  delighted  in  contradictions?  As 
the  Diver,  in  Schiller's  exquisite  ballad,  fastened  upon  the 
rock  of  coral  in  the  midst  of  the  gloomy  sea,  so  we  cling  the 
re  gratefully  to  whatever  of  fair  thought  and  gentle  shel- 
ter smiles  out  to  us  in  the  depths  of  Hate  and  Stri 

But,  perhaps,  Vaudemont  would  not  so  suddenly  and  so 
Utterly  have  rendered  himself  to  a  passion  that  began,  already, 
ipletely  to  master  his  strong  spirit,  if  he  had  not,  from 
Camilla's  embarrassment,  her  timidity,  her  blushes,  intoxi- 
cated himself  with  the  belief  that  his  feelings  were  not  un- 
shared. And  who  knows  not  that  such  a  belief,  once  cher- 
d,  ripens  our  own  love  to  a  development  in  which  hours 
are  as  years? 

It  was.  then,  with  such  emotions  as  made  him  almost  in- 
sensible to  every  thought  but  the  luxury  of  bieathin.  tine 
air  as  his  cousin,  which  swept  from  his  mind  the  Past,  the 
Future — leaving  nothing  but  a  joyous,  a  breathless  present 
on   the  Face  of  Time,  that   he  repaired   to   Beaufort    Court. 

lid   not  return  to  H before  he  went,  but  he  wrote  to 

Fanny  a  short  and  hurried  line  to  explain  that  he  might  be 
absent  for  some  days  at  least,  and  promised  to  write  again,  if 
he  should  be  detained  longer  than  he  anticipated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  those  successive  revolutions 
which    had  marked  the  eras  in  Fanny's  moral  existence,  took 

late   from  that  last  time  they  bad  walked  and  convei 
together. 

1  he  very  evening  of  that  flay,  some  hours  after  Philip  was 
gone,  and  after  Simon  had  retired  to  rest,  fanny  was  sit' 
before  the  dying  fire  in  the  little  parlor  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
and  pensive  reverie.  The  old  woman-servant,  Sarah,  wh 
very  different  from  Mrs.  Boxer,  loved  Fanny  with  her  whole 
heart,  came  into  the  room,  as  was  her  wont  before  going  to 
bed.  to  see  that  the  fire  was  duly  out,  and  all  safe:  and  as  she 
approached  the  hearth,  she  -tarted  to  see  Fanny  still  up. 
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"Dear  heart  alive!"  she  said;  "why,  Miss  Fanny,  you  will 
catch  your  death  of  cold, — what  are  you  thinking  about?" 

"Sit  down,  Sarah;  I  want  to  speak  to  you."  Now,  though 
Fanny  was  exceedingly  kind,  and  attached  to  Sarah,  she  was 
seldom  communicative  to  her,  or  indeed  to  any  one.  It  was 
usually  in  its  own  silence  and  darkness  that  that  lovely  mind 
worked  out  its  own  doubts. 

"Do  you,  my  sweet  young  lady?     Dm  sure  anything  I  can 

do "  and  Sarah  seated  herself  in  her  master's  great  chair, 

and  drew  it  close  to  Fanny.  There  was  no  light  in  the  room 
but  the  expiring  fire,  and  it  threw  upward  a  pale  glimmer  on 
the  two  faces  bending  over  it, — the  one  so  strangely  beautiful, 
so  smooth,  so  blooming,  so  exquisite  in  its  youth  and  inno- 
cence,— the  other  withered,  wrinkled,  meagre,  and  astute.  It 
was  like  the  Fairy  and  the  Witch  together. 

"Well,  miss,"  said  the  crone,  observing  that,  after  a  con- 
siderable pause,  Fanny  was  still  silent, — "Well " 

"Sarah,  I  have  seen  a  wedding!" 

"Have  you?"  and  the  old  woman  laughed.  "Oh!  I  heard 
it  was  to  be  to-day! — young  Waldron's  wedding! — Yes,  they 
have  been  long  sweethearts." 

"Were  you  ever  married,  Sarah?" 

"Lord  bless  you, — yes!  and  a  very  good  husband  I  had, 
poor  man!  But  he's  dead  these  many  years;  and  if  you  had 
not  taken  me,  I  must  have  gone  to  the  work-hus." 

"He  is  dead! — Wasn't  it  very  hard  to  live  after  that, 
Sarah." 

'The  Lord  strengthens  the  hearts  of  widders!"  observed 
Sarah,  sanctimoniously. 

"Did  you  marry  your  brother,  Sarah?"  said  Fanny,  play 
ing  with  the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"My  brother!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  aghast.  "La! 
miss,  you  must  not  talk  in  that  way, — it's  quite  wicked  and 
heathenish!     One  must  not  marry  one's  brother!" 

"No!"  said  Fanny,  tremblingly,  and  turning  very  pale, 
even  by  that  light.     "No! — are  you  sure  of  that?" 

"It  is  the  wickedest  thing  even   to  talk  about,  my  dear 
ling  mistress; — but  you're  like  a  babby  unborn!" 

Fanny  was  silent  for  some  moments.     At  length  she  said 
unconscious  that  she  was  speaking  aloud,  "But  he  is  not  my 
brother,  after  all!" 

"Oh,  miss,  fie! — Are  you  letting  your  pretty  head  run  on 
the  handsome  gentleman? —  You,  too, — dear,  dear!  I  see 
we're  all   alike,  we   poor   femel   creturs! — You!    who'd   have 
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thought  it5     Oh,  Miss  Fanny! — you'll  break  your  heart  it'  you 
■  to  fancy  any  such  thing." 

"Any  what  thing?" 

"Why,  that  that  gentleman  will   marry  you!  — I'm  su 
tho' he  simple  like,  Ik's  some  great  gentleman!     They 

say  his  boss  is  worth  a  hundred  pounds!  Dear,  dear!  why 
didn't  1  ever  think  of  this  before?  lie  must  be  a  very  wicked 
man.  1  see,  now,  why  he  comes  here.  I'll  speak  to  him, 
that  1  will! — a  very  wicked  man!" 

titled  from  her  indignation  by  Fanny's  rising 
suddenly,  and  standing  before  her  in  the  flickering  twilight, 
almost   like  a  shape   transformed, — so   tall  did  she  seem,  so 

tely,  so  dignified. 

"Is  it  of  him  that  you  are  speaking?"  said  she,  in  a  voice 
of  calm  but  deep  resentment — "of  him! — If  so,  Sarah,  we  two 
can  live  no  more  in  the  same  house." 

And  these  words  were  said  with  a  propriety  and  collected- 
ness  that  even,  through  all  her  terror,  showed  at  once  to  Sarah 
how  much  they  now  wronged  Fanny  who  had  suffered  their 
lips  to  repeat  the  parrot-cry  of  the  "idiot  girl!" 

"O!     gl  IS    me! — miss — ma'am — I    am    so     sorry — I'd 

rather  bite  out  my  tongue  than  say  a  word  to  oil  end  you;  it 
was  only  my  love  f<  ature  that  you 

are!"  and  the  I  woman  sobbed  with  real  passion  as  she 

ped  Fanny's  hand.  "There  have  been  so  many  young 
persons,  good  and  harmless  yes,  even  a-  \  ou  are,  ruined. 
But  you  don't  understand  me.  Miss  Fanny!  hear  me;  1  must 
try  and  say  what  I  would  say.  That  man.  that  gentleman — so 
proud,  so  well-dressed,  so  grand-like,  will  never  marry you, 
never — never.  And  if  ever  he  says  he  does  love  you,  and 
you  -  him,  and  you  two  don't  marry,  you  wiii  be 

ruined  anil  wicked,  and  die — die  of  a  broken  heart!'' 

The  earnestness  of  Sarah's  manner  subdued   and  almost 

awed  Fanny.    She  sunk  down  again  in  her  chair,  and  suffered 

the  old  woman  to  caress  and   weep  over  her  hand  for  s< 

moments,  in   a  silence    that   concealed   the  darkest  and  most. 

ited  feelings  Fanny's  life  had  hitherto  known.    At  length, 

1. — 

"Why  may  he  Dot  marry  me  if  he  loves  me? — he  is  not  my 
brother, — indeed  he  is  not.      I'll  never  call  him  so  again." 

"He  cannot  marry  you,"  said  Sarah,  resolved,  with  a 
sort   of   rude   nobleness,  to  in  what  she  felt  to  be  a 

duty:  "I  don't  say  anything  about  money,  because  that  d 
not  always  signify.     But  he  cannot  marry  you,  because — be- 
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cause  people  who  are  hedicated  one  way  never  marry  those 
who  are  hedicated  and  brought  up  in  another.  A  gentleman 
of  that  kind  requires  a  wife  to  know — oh — to  know  ever  so 
much ;  and  you 

"Sarah,"  interrupted  Fanny,  rising  again,  but  this  time 
with  a  smile  on  her  face,  "don't  say  anything  more  about  it; 
I  forgive  you,  if  you  promise  never  to  speak  unkindly  of  him 
again — never — never — never,  Sarah." 

"But  may  I  just  tell  him  that — that " 

"That  what?" 

"That  you  are  so  young  and  innocent,  and  has  no  pertec- 
tor  like;  and  that  if  you  were  to  love  him  it  would  be  a  shame 
in  him — that  it  would!" 

And  then  (oh!  no,  Fanny,  there  was  nothing  clouded  now 
in  your  reason!) — and  then  the  woman's  alarm,  the  modesty, 
the  instinct,  the  terror  came  upon  her; — 

"Never!  never!  I  will  not  love  him, — I  do  not  love  him, 
indeed,  Sarah.  If  you  speak  to  him,  I  will  never  look  you  in 
the  face  again.      It  is  all  past — all,  dear  Sarah!" 

She  kissed  the  old  woman;  and  Sarah,  fancying  that  her 
sagacity  and  counsel  had  prevailed,  promised  all  she  was 
asked;  so  they  went  up-stairs  together — friends. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

"  As  the  wind 
Sobs,  an  uncertain  sweetness  comes  from  out 
The  orange- trees. 

*  *  *  * 

Rise  up,  Olympia. — She  sleeps  soundly.     Ho  ! 
Stirring  at  iast."—  Barry  CORNWALL. 

The  next  day,  Fanny  was  seen  by  Sarah  counting  the 
little  hoard  that  she  had  so  long  and  painfully  saved  for  her 
benefactor's  tomb.  The  money  was  no  longer  wanted  for  that 
object.  Fanny  had  found  another;  she  said  nothing  to  Sarah 
or  to  Simon.  But  there  was  a  strange  complacent  smile  upon 
her  lip  as  she  busied  herself  in  her  work,  that  puzzled  the  old 
woman.  Late  at  noon  came  the  postman's  unwonted  knock 
at  the  door. 

A  letter! — a  letter  for  Miss  Fanny.  A  letter! — the  first 
she  had  ever  received  in  her  life!  And  it  was  from  him / — 
and    it   began    "Dear   Fanny."     Vaudemont   had  called   her 
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"dear  Fanny"  a  hundred  times,  and  the  expression  had  be- 
te a  matter  of  course  But  ''hear  Fanny"  seemed  so  very 
different  when  it  was  written.  The  letter  could  not  well  be 
shorter,  nor,  all  things  considered,  colder.  Butthegirl  found 
no  fault  with  it.  It  began  with  "Dear  Fanny,"  and  it  ended 
with  "yours  truly.-'  "Yours  truly — mine  truly — and  how  kind 
to  write  at  all!"  Now  it  so  happened  that Vaudemont,  having 
never  merged  the  art  of  the  penman  into  that  rapid  scrawl 
into  which  people,  who  are  compelled  to  write  hurriedly  and 
constantly,  degenerate,  wrote  a  remarkably  good  hand, — bold, 
clear,  symmetrica! — almost  too  good  a  hand  for  one  who  was 
to  make  money  by  caligraphy.  And  after  Fanny  had  got 
the  words  by  heart,  she  stole  gently  to  a  cupboard  and  took 
forth  some  specimens  of  her  own  hand,  in  the  shape  of  house 
ami  work  memoranda,  and  extracts  which,  the  better  to  help 
her  memory,  she  had  made  from  the  poem-book  Vaudemont 
had  given  her.    She  gravely  laid  his  letter  by  the  side  of  ti 

miens,  and  blushed  at  the  contrast:  yet,  after  ail,  her 
own  writing,  though  trembling  and  irresolute,  was  far  from  a 
bad  or  vulgar  hand,  but  emulation  was  now  fairly  roused 
within  her.  Vaudemont,  preoccupied  by  more  engrossing 
thoughts,  and,  indeed,  forgetting  a  dangi  r  which  had  seemed 
:ily  to  have  [Kissed  away,  did  not  in  his  letter  cau- 
tion Fanny  against  going  out  alone.  She  remarked  this;  and 
having  completely  recovered  her  own  alarm  at  the  attempt 
that  had  been  made  on  her  liberty,  she  thought  she  was  now 
released  from  her  promise  to  guard  against  a  past  and  imagin- 
ary peril.  So  after  dinner  she  slipped  out  alone,  and  went  to 
the  mi--  I  the  school  where  she  had  received  her  elemen- 

tary education.  She  had  ever  since  continued  her  acquaint- 
ance with  that  lady,  who,  kind-hearted,  and  touched  by  her 
situation,  often  employed  her  industry,  and  was  far  from  blind 
to  the  improvement  that  had  for  some  tune  been  silently  work- 
;  in  the  mind  of  her  old  pupil. 

ny  had  a  long  conversation  with  this  lady,  and  she 
brought  back  a  bundle  of  books.  The  light  might  have  b< 
seen  that  night,  and  many  nights  after,  burning  long  and  kite 
from  her  little  window.  And  having  recovered  her  old  1 
dom  of  habits,  which  Simon,  poor  man,  did  not  notice,  and 
which  Sarah,  thinking  that  anything  was  better  than  moping 
at  home,  did  not  remonstrate  .  Fanny  went  out   r< 

larly  for  two  hours,   or  sometimes  for  even  a  longer  ; 
every  evening  after  old  Simon  had  composed  himself  to  the 
nap  that  filled  up  the  interval  between  dinner  and  tea. 
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In  a  very  ^hort  time — a  time  that  with  ordinary  stimulants 
would  have  seemed  marvellously  short — Fanny's  handwriting 
was  not  the  same  thing;  her  manner  of  talking  became  differ- 
ent; she  no  longer  called  herself  "Fanny"  when  she  spoke; 
the  music  of  her  voice  was  more  quiet  and  settled;  her  sweet 
expression  of  face  was  more  thoughtful;  the  eyes  seemed  to 
have  deepened  in  their  very  color;  she  was  no  longer  heard 
chaunting  to  herself  as  she  tripped  along.  The  books  that 
she  nightly  fed  on  had  passed  into  her  mind;  the  poetry  that 
had  ever  unconsciously  sported  round  her  young  years  began 
now  to  create  poetry  in  herself.  Nay,  it  might  almost  have 
seemed  as  if  that  restless  disorder  of  the  intellect,  which  the 
dullards  have  called  Idiocy,  had  been  the  wild  efforts,  not  of 
Folly,  but  of  Genius  seeking  to  find  its  path  and  an  outlet 
from  the  cold  and  dreary  solitude  to  which  the  circumstances 
of  her  early  life  had  compelled  it. 

Days,  even  weeks,  passed — she  never  spoke  to  Vaudemont. 
And  once,  when  Sarah,  astonished  and  bewildered  by  the 
change  in  her  young  mistress,  asked, — 

"When  does  the  gentleman  come  back?" 

Fanny  answered,  with  a  mysterious  smile,  "Not  yet,  I 
•hope — not  quite  yet!" 


CHAPTER   IX. 


'  Thierry.  I  do  begin 

To  feel  an  alteration  in  my  nature, 
And  in  his  full-sailed  confidence  a  shower 
( If  gentle  rain,  that  falling  on  the  fire 
Hath  quenched  it. 

*  *  *  * 

How  is  my  heart  divided 
Between  the  duty  of  a  son  and  love  !  " 

—  Hi      mo    I    anu  Fletcher  :   Thierry  and  Theodoret. 


Vaudemont  had  now  been  a  month  at  Beaufort  Court. 
The  scene  of  a  country-house,  with  the  sports  that  enliven  it, 
and  the  accomplishments  it  calls  forth,  was  one  in  which  he 
was  well  lilted  to  shine.      He  had  been  an  excellent  shot  as  a 

;  and  though  long  unused  to  the  fowling-piece,  had,  in 
India,  acquired  a  deadly  precision  with  the  rifle;  so  that  a  very 
few  days  of  practice  in  the  stubbles  and  covers  of  Beaufort. 
'  Mirt  made  his  skill  the  theme  of  the  guests  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  keepers.      Hunting   began,  and — this   pursuit,   al« 
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ways  so  strong  a  passion  in  the  active  man,  and  which,  to  the 
turbulence  and  agitation  of  his  half-tamed   breast;  now 
cited  by  a  kind  of  frenzy  of  hope  and  fear,  gave  a  vent 
release — was  a  sport  in  which  he  was  was  yet  more  fitted  to 
excel.    His  horsemanship,  his  daring, the  stone  walls  lie  leaped, 
and  the  Moods  through  which  he  dashed,  furnished  his  < 

ions  with  wondering  tale  ami  comment  on  their  return 
home.  Mr.  Marsden,  who,  with  some  other  of  Arthur's 
earlv  friends,  had  been  invited  to  Beaufort  (Curt,  in  order  to 
welcome  its  expected  heir,  and  who  retained  all  the  prudence 
which  had  distinguished  him  of  yore,  when  having  ridden 
•  old  Simon  he  dismounted  to  examine  the  knees  of  his 
horse;— Mr.  Marsden,  a  skilful  huntsman,  who  rode  the  most 
■rienced  h  u  the  world,  and  who  generally  contrived 

to  tie  in  at  the  death,  without  having  leaped  over  anything 
higher  than  a  hurdle,  suffering  the  bolder  quadruped  (in  1 
what  is  called  the  "knowledge  of  the  country" — that  is,  the 
knowledge  of  gaps  and  gates — failed  him  to  perform  the 
more  dangerous  feats  alone,  as  he  quietly  scrambled  over. 
scrambled  through,  upon  foot,  and  remounted  the  well-taught 
animal  when  it  halted  after  the  exploit,  safe  and  sound; — Mr. 
Marsden  declared  that  he  never  saw  a  rider  with  so  little 
judgment  as  Monsieur  de  Yaudemont,  and  that  the  devil  was 
certainly  in  him. 

This  sort  of  reputation,  commonplace  and  merely  physical 
a*  it  was  in  itself,  had  a  certain  effect  upon  Camilla;   it   might 
be  an  effect  of  fear.      I  do  qqI    say,  for   J   do  not   know,  v. 
her  feelings  towards  Yaudemont  exactly  were.    As  the  calmest 
natures  are  often  those  the   most  hurried    away  by  their   1 
traries,  so,  perhaps,  he  awed  and  dazzled  rather  than  plea 

: — at    least,  he   certainly   forced    himself  on    her   i: 
Still  she  w  ive  started  in  terror  if  any  one  had   said,   to 

her,  "Do  you  love  your  betrothed  less  than  when  you  1 
that  happy  lake?" — and  her  heart  would  have  indignantly  re- 
buked the  questioner.  The  letters  of  her  lover  were  still  long 
and  frequent;  hers  were  briefer  and  more  subdued.  But  then 
there  was  constraint  111  the  correspondence — it  was  submitted 
to  her  mother. 

Whatever  might  be  Vaudemont's  manner  to  Camilla  when- 
ever "ii  threw  them  alone  together,  he  certainly  did  not 
make  his  attentions  glaring  enough  to  be  remarked.  His  eye 
watched  her  rather  than  his  lip  addressed;  he  kept  as 
aloof  as  possible  from  the  rest  of  her  family,  and  Mis  custom- 
ary bearing  was   silent    even   to  gloom.      But   there   were   . 
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ments  when  he  indulged  in  a  fitful  exuberance  of  spirits,  which 
had  something  strained  and  unnatural.  He  had  outlived  Lord 
Lilburne's  short  liking;  for  since  he  had  resolved  no  longer 
to  keep  watch  on  that  noble  gamester's  method  of  play,  he 
played  but  little  himself;  and  Lord  Lilburne  saw  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  ruining  him — there  was,  therefore,  no  longer 
any  reason  to  like  him.  But  this  was  not  all;  when  Vaude- 
mont  had  been  at  the  house  somewhat  more  than  two  weeks, 
Lilburne,  petulant  and  impatient,  whether  at  his  refusals  to 
join  the  card-table,  or  at  the  moderation  with  which,  when  he 
did,  he  confined  his  ill-luck  to  petty  losses,  one  day  limped 
up  to  him,  as  he  stood  at  the  embrasure  of  the  window,  gazing 
on  the  wide  lands  beyond,  and  said, — 

"  Vaudemont,  you  are  bolder  in  hunting,  they  tell  me,  than 
you  are  at  whist." 

"Honors  don't  tell  against  one — over  a  hed^e!" 

"What  do  you  mean?"  said  Lilburne,  rather  haughtily. 

Vaudemont  was,  at  that  moment,  in  one  of  those  bitter 
moods  when  the  sense  of  his  situation,  the  sight  of  the  usurper 
in  his  home,  often  swept  away  the  gentler  thoughts  inspired 
by  his  fatal  passion.  And  the  tone  of  Lord  Lilburne,  and 
his  loathing  to  the  man,  were  too  much  for  his  temper. 

"Lord  Lilburne,"  he  said,  and  his  lip  curled  "if  you  had 
been  born  poor,  you  would  have  made  a  great  fortune — you 
play  luckily. " 

"How  am  I  to  take  this,  sir?" 

"As  you  please,"  answered  Vaudemont,  calmly,  but  with 
an  eye  of  fire.     And  he  turned  away. 

Lilburne  remained  on  the  spot  very  thoughtful — "Hum! 
he  suspects  me.  I  cannot  quarrel  on  such  ground — the  sus- 
picion itself  dishonors  mc — I  must  seek  another." 

The  next  day,  Lilburne,  who  was  familiar  with  Mr.  Mars- 
den  (though  the  latter  gentleman  never  played  at  the  same 
table  ,  asked  that  prudent  person,  after  breakfast,  if  he  hap- 
pened to  have  his  pistols  with  him. 

"Yes;  1  always  take  them  into  the  country — one  may  as 
well  practise  when  one  has  the  opportunity,  besides,  sports- 
men arc  often  quarrelsome;  and  if  it  is  known  that  one  shoots 
well, — it  keeps  one  out  of  quarrels!" 

'Very  true,"  said  Lilburne,  rather  admiringly  "I  have 
made  the  same  remark  myself  when  I  was  younger.  I  have 
not  shot  with  a  pistol  for  some  years.  I  am  well  enough  now 
to  walk  out  with  the  help  of  a  stick.  Suppose  we  practise  for 
half-an-hour  or  so." 
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"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  Marsden. 

The  pistols  were  brought,  and  they  strolled  forth;  Lord 
Lilburne  found  his  hand  out. 

"As  I  never  hunt  now,"' said  the  peer,  and  he  gnashed 
his  teeth,  and  glanced  .a  his  maimed  limb;  "for  though  lame- 
ness would  not  prevent  my  keeping  my  -  .  olent  exercise 
hurts  my  leg;  and  Brodie  says,  any  fresh  accident  might 
bring  on  tic  douloureux; — and  as  my  gout  dees  not  permit 
me  to  join  the  shooting  parties  at  present,  it  would  be  a  kind 
1  to  lend  me  your  pistols — it  would  while  away  an 
hour  or  so;  though,  thank  Heaven,  my  duelling  days  are 
over! 

rtainly,"  said  Mr.  Marsden;  and  the  pistols  were  con- 
signed to  Lord  Lilburne. 

Lour  days  from  the  date,  as  Mr.  Marsden,  Vaudemont, 
and  some  other  gentlemen,  were  making  for  the  covers,  they 
came  upon  Lord  Lilburne,  who,  in  a  part  of  the  park  not 
within  sight  or  sound  of  the  house,  was  amusing  himself  with 
Mr.  Marsden "s  pistols,  which  Dykeman  was  at  hand  to  load 
for  him.  He  turned  round,  not  at  all  disconcerted  by  the  in- 
terruption. 

*'You  have  no  idea  how  I've  improved,  Marsden: — just 
see!"  and  he  pointed  to  a  glove  nailed  to  a  tree.  "I've  hit 
that  mark  twice  in  five  times;  and  every  time  I  have  gone 
straight  enough  along  the  line  to  have  killed  my  man.'' 

"Ay,  the  mark  itself  does  not  so  much  signify."  said  Mr. 
Marsden:  "at  least,  not  in  actual  duelling — the  great  thing 
is  to  be  in  the  line. 

While  he  spoke.  Lord  Lilburne's  ball  went  a  third  time 
through  the  .^love.  His  cold  bright  eye  turned  on  Vaudemont, 
as  he  said,  with  a  smile — 

"They  tell  me  you  shoot  well  with  a  fowling-piece,  my 
dear  Vaudemont — are  you  equally  adroit  with  a  pistol?" 

'You  may  see,  if  you   like;   but  you  take  aim.  Lord    Lil- 
burne; that  would  10  use  in  English  duelling.  Permit  0 

He  walked  to  the  glove,  and  ton  from  it  (me  of  the  fingi 
which  he  fastened  separately  to  the  tree,  took  the  pistol  from 
Dykeman  as  he  walked  past  him,  gained   the  spot  whence  to 
turned  at  once   round,  without   apparent  aim,  and    the 
linger  fell  to  the  ground. 

Lilburne  stood  agh 

"That's  wonderful!"  said  Mar-den; — "quite  wonderful. 
Where  the  devil  did  you  get  such  a  knack? — for  it  is  only  knack, 
alter  all!" 
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"I  lived  for  many  years  in  a  country  where  the  practice 
was  constant,  where  all  that  belongs  to  rifle-shooting  was  a 
necessary  accomplishment — a  country  in  which  man  had  often 
to  contend  against  the  wild  beast.  In  civilized  states,  man 
himself  supplies  the  place  of  the  wild  beast — but  we  don't 
hunt  hint  J — Lord  Lilburne,"  (and  this  was  added  with  a 
smiling  and  disdainful  whisper,)  "you  must  practice  a  little 
more." 

But  disregardful  of  the  advice,  from  that  clay  Lord  Lib 
burne's  morning  occupation  was  gone.  He  thought  no  longer 
of  a  duel  with  Vaudemont.  As  soon  as  the  sportsman  had 
left  him,  he  bade  Dykeman  take  up  the  pistols,  and  walked 
straight  home  into  the  library,  where  Robert  Beaufort,  who 
was  no  sportsman,  generally  spent  his  mornings. 

He  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair,  and  said,  as  he  stirred 
the  fire  with  unusual  vehemence — 

"Beaufort,  I'm  very  sorry  I  asked  you  to  invite  Vaude- 
mont.     He's  a  very  ill-bred,  disagreeable  fellow!" 

Beaufort  threw  down  his  steward's  account-book,  on  which 
he  was  employed,  and  replied — 

"Lilburne,  I  have  never  had  an  easy  moment  since  that 
man  has  been  in  the  house.  As  he  was  your  guest,  1  did  not 
like  to  speak  before,  but  don't  you  observe — you  must  ob- 
serve— how  like  he  is  to  the  old  family  portraits?  The  more 
I  have  examined  him,  the  more  another  resemblance  grows 
upon  me.  In  a  word,"  said  "Robert,  pausing  and  breathing 
hard,  "if  his  name  were  not  Vaudemont — if  his  history  were 
not,  apparently,  so  well  known,  I  should  say — I  should  swear, 
that  it  is  Philip  Morton  who  sleeps  under  this  roof!" 

"Ha!"  said  Lilburne,  with  an  earnestness  that  surprised 
Beaufort,  who  expected  to  have  heard  his  brother-in-law's 
sneering  sarcasm  at  his  fears;  "the  likeness  you  speak  of  to 
the  old  portraits  did  strike  me;  it  struck  Marsden,  too,  the 
other  day,  as  we  were  passing  through  the  picture-gallery; 
and  Marsden  remarked  it  aloud  to  Vaudemont.  I  remember 
now  that  he  changed  countenance,  and  made  no  answer. 
Hush!  hush!  hold  your  tongue,  let  me  think — let  me  think. 
This  Philip — yes — yes — I  and  Arthur  saw  him  with — with 
Gawtrey— in  Paris " 

"Gawtrey! — was  that  the  name  of  the  rogue  he  was  said 

to " 

'Yes — yes — yes.     Ah!  now  I  guess  the  meaning  of  those 

looks — those  words,"  muttered   Lilburne,  between  his  teeth. 

'This  pretension  to  the  name  of  Vaudemont  was  always  apo- 
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cryphal — the  story  always  but  half  believed — the  invention  of 
a  woman    in   '.  ttfa   him — the  claim   on   your  property 

made  at  the  very  time    he  appears  in    England.  —  Ha!  have 
ewspaper  there?  giveitme.    No!  'tis  not  in  this  paper. 
Ring  ■        »ell  tor  the  file 

"What's  the   matter!    you   terrify   me!"  gasped   out    Mr 
mfort,  as  he  ran-'  the  bell. 

''Why!  have  you  not  seen  an  advertisement,  repeated 
several  times  within  the  last  month?" 

"1  never  read  advertisements;  except  in  the  county  paper 
if  land  is  t<>  be  sold." 

r  I  often;  but  this  caught  my  eye.      John"    here  the 

tered  .    "bring    the   file  of   the    newspapers.      The 

name  of  the   witness   whom    Mrs.    Morton   appealed   to  was 

Smith,  tin.  same  name  as  the  captain;  what  was  the  Christian 

name?" 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"Here  are  the  papers — shut  the  door — and  here  is  the  ad- 
vertisement: '  li  Mr.  William  Smith,  son  of  Jeremiah  .Smith, 
who   formerly  rented   the    farm    of    Shipdale-Bury,  under   the 

Right  Hon.  Charles  Leopold  Beaufort  that's  your  un 
and  who  emigrated  in  the  year   iS —  to  Australia,  will   apply 
I  .•.-,  Solicitor.    Essex    Street,  Strand,  he   will   hear 

.  1  something  to  his  advantage.'  " 

od  Heavens!  why  did  not  you  mention  this  to  me  be- 
cause I  did  not  think  it  of  any  importance.      In  the 
first  .  there  might  be  some  legacy  left  to  the  man,  quite 

distinct   fn  ir  business.      Indeed,  that  was  the   probable 

supposition; — or  even  if   connected    with   the  claim,  such   an 
cut  might  be  but  a  despicable  attempt  to  frighten 
Never  mind — don't    look    so   pale — after  all,  this    is   a 
proof  that  the  witness   is  not    found — that    Captain    Smith    is 
ither  the  Smith,  nor  has  discovered  where  the  Smith  is!" 
"True!"   observed  Mr.  Beaufort:   "true — very  true!" 
"Humph!"    said    Lord    I.ilburne,    who    was  still   rapidly 
glancing  over  the  file— "Here  is  another  advertisment  whi<  h 
I    n<  >re:    this    looks    suspicious:    'If    the    pet 

who   called   on   the  —  of    September,    on    Mr.   Morton,  linen- 
draper,  &c,  of  N         .  will  renew  his  application   personally 
or  bv  letter,  he   may  now  obtain  the  information   he   sought 
" 
"Morton! — the    woman's    brother!     their    uncle!    it    is   too 
ir!" 
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"But  what  brings  this  man,  if  he  be  really  Philip  Morton, 
what  brings  him  here? — to  spy  or  to  threaten?" 

"I  will  get  him  out  of  the  house  this  day." 

"No — no;  turn  the  watch  upon  himself.  I  see  now;  he 
is  attracted  by  your  daughter;  sound  her  quietly;  don't  tell 
her  to  discourage  his  confidences;  find  out,  if  he  ever  speaks 
of  these  Mortons.  Ha!  I  recollect — he  has  spoken  to  me  of 
the  Mortons,  but  vaguely — I  forget  what.  Humph!  this  is  a 
man  of  spirit  and  daring — watch  him,  I  say — watch  him! 
When  does  Arthur  come  back?" 

"He  has  been  travelling  so  slowly,  for  he  still  complains 
of  his  health,  and  has  had  relapses:  but  he  ought  to  be  in 
Paris  this  week:  perhaps  he  is  there  now.  Good  Heavens! 
he  must  not  meet  this  man!" 

"Do  what  I  tell  you!  get  out  all  from  your  daughter. 
Never  fear:  he  can  do  nothing  against  you  except  by  law. 
But  if  he  really  like  Camilla- 


He! — Philip  Morton — the  adventurer — the- 


"He  is  the  eldest  son:  remember,  you  thought  even  of 
accepting  the  second.  Pie  may  find  the  witness — he  may  win 
his  suit;  if  he  like  Camilla,  there  may  be  a  compromise." 

Mr.  Beaufort  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice. 

"You  think  him  likely  to  win  this  infamous  suit,  then?" 
he  faltered. 

"Did  not  you  guard  against  the  possibility  by  securing  the 
brother?  more  worth  while  to  do  it  with  this  man.  Hark  ye! 
the  politics  of  private  are  like  those  of  public  life, — when  the 
state  can't  crush  a  demagogue,  it  should  entice  him  over.  If 
you  can  ruin  this  dog"  (and  Lilburne  stamped  his  foot  fiercely, 
forgetful  of  the  gout),  "ruin  him!  hang  him!  If  you  can't" 
fand  here  with  a  wry  face  he  caressed  the  injured  foot),  "if 
you  can't  ('sdeath,  what  a  twinge!)  and  he  can  ruin  you. — 
bring  him  into  the  family,  and  make  his  secret  ours.  I  must 
go  and  lie  down,  I  have  over-excited  myself." 

In  great  perplexity  Beaufort  repaired  at  once  to  Camilla. 
His  nervous  agitation  betrayed  itself,  though  he  smiled  a 
ghastly  smile,  and  intended  to  be  exceeding  cool  and  col- 
lected. His  questions,  which  confused  and  alarmed  her,  soon 
drew  out  the  fact,  that  the  very  first  time  Vaudemont  had 
been  introduced  to  her,  he  had  spoken  of  the  Mortons;  and 
that  he  had  often  afterwards  alluded  to  the  subject,  and 
seemed  at  first  strongly  impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
younger  brother  was  under  Beaufort's  protection;  though  at 
last    he    appeared    reluctantly   convinced    of   the    contrary. 
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Robert,  however  agitated,  preserved  at  least  enough  of  his 
natural  slyru-ss  not  to  let  out  that  he  suspected  Vaudemont  to 

be    Philip   Morton   himself,   for   he  feared   lest  his  daughter 
should  betray  that  suspicion  to  its  obj< 

"But,"  he  said,  with  a  look  meant  to  win  confidence,  "I 

y  he  knows  these  young  men.     1   should  like  m. 

to  know  mure  about  them.     Learn  all  you   can,  and    tell   me, 

and.   1  say  —  I  say.   Camilla, — he!    he!    he!— you    have    made   a 

[uest,  you  little  flirt,  yen!     Did  he,  this  Vaudemont,  ever 

say  how  much  he  admired  you!" 

"He! — neverl"  said  Camilla,  blushing;  and  then  turning 
pale. 

"But  he  looks  it.    Ah!   you  say  nothing,  then.     Well,  well, 
him;  that  is  to  say, — yes,  don't  discour 
him.     Talk  to  him  as  much  as  you  can, — ask  him  about  his 
own  early  life.      I've  a  particular  wish  to  know — 'tis  of  great 
importance  to  mi 

"But.    my    dear    father,"    said    Camilla,    trembling,    and 

thoroughly  bewildered.  "I  fear  this  man,  I — fear — 1  fear " 

Was  add,  "1  fear  myself?"     1  know  not;  but 

short,  ami  burst  into  tears. 
"Hang   these    Lrirls!"    muttered    Mr.    Beaufort,    "alu 
crying  when  they  ought  to  be  of  us  "tie.      Go  down,  dry 

you  1  tell  you, — get  all  you  can  from  him.      Fear 

him!— yes.  I  dare  say  she  docs!"   muttered  the  poor  man,  as 
he  closed  the  door. 

:n  that  time  what  wonder  that  Camilla's  manner  to 
idemont  was  yet  more  embarrassed  than  ever:  what  won- 
der that  he  put  his  own  heart's  interpretation  on  that  confu- 
sion. Beaufort  took  care  to  thrust  her  more  often  than  before 
in  his  way;  he  suddenly  affected  a  creeping,  fawning  civility 
to  Vaudemont;  he  was  .sure  he  was  fond  of  music:  what  did 
he  think  of  that  new  air   Camilla  was  so  fond   of?     He  must 

cry.  he  who  had  seen  so  much:   there   v 
beautiful   lands  in  the   neighborhood,  and  if  he  would 

milla  drew  prettily,  had   an  eye   fur  that 
sort  of  thing,  ami  w..  md  of  riding. 

mont  w  rushed  at  this  change,  but  his  delight 

r  than  the  astonishment.      He   began    to 

that  his  identity  v.  iected;  perhaps  Beaufort,  .••!!- 

erous  than  he  had   deemed   him.  meant   to   repay  every  early 

wrong  or  harshness  tunable  blessing.     The  -.:iier- 

motives   in   extremes— ever   too    entli  or 

Vaudemont  felt  a>  if  he  had  wronged  the  wronger; 
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he  began  to  conquer  even  his  dislike  to  Robert  Beaufort. 
For  some  days  he  was  thus  thrown  much  with  Camilla;  the 
questions  her  father  forced  her  to  put  to  him,  uttered  tremu- 
lously and  fearfully,  seemed  to  him  proofs  of  her  interest  in 
his  fate.  His  feelings  to  Camilla,  so  sudden  in  their  growth 
— so  ripened  and  so  favored  by  the  Sub-Ruler  of  the  world — 
Circumstance — might  not,  perhaps,  have  the  depth  and  the 
calm  completeness  of  that  One  True  Love,  of  which  there  are 
many  counterfeits, — and  which  in  Man,  at  least,  possibly  re- 
quires the  touch  and  mellowness,  if  not  of  time,  at  least  of 
many  memories — of  perfect  and  tried  conviction  of  the  faith, 
the  worth,  the  value  and  the  beauty  of  the  heart  to  which  it 
clings; — but  those  feelings  were,  nevertheless,  strong,  ardent, 
and  intense.  He  believed  himself  beloved — he  was  in  Elv- 
sium.  But  he  did  not  yet  declare  the  passion  that  beamed  in 
his  eyes.  No!  he  would  not  yet  claim  the  hand  of  Camilla 
Beaufort,  for  he  imagined  the  time  would  soon  come  when 
he  could  claim  it,  not  as  the  inferior  or  the  suppliant,  but  as 
the  lord  of  her  father's  fate. 


CHAPTER   X. 

"  Here's  something  got  amongst  us  !  " ' —Knight  of  Malta. 

Two  or  three  nights  after  his  memorable  conversation 
with  Robert  Beaufort,  as  Lord  Lilburne  was  undressing,  he 
said  to  his  valet, — 

"Dykemah,  I  am  getting  well." 

"Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  your  lordship  look  better." 

"There  you  lie.  I  looked  better  last  year — I  looked  better 
the  year  before — and  I  looked  better  and  better  every  year 
back  to  the  age  of  twenty-one!  But  I'm  not  talking  of  looks, 
no  man  with  money  wants  looks.  I  am  talking  of  feelings. 
I  feel  better.  The  gout  is  almost  gone.  I  have  been  quiet 
now  for  a  month — that's  a  long  time — time  wasted  when,  at 
my  age,  I  have  so  little  time  to  waste.  Besides,  as  you  know, 
I  am  very  much  in  love!" 

"In  love,  my  lord?  I  thought  that  you  told  me  never  to 
speak  of " 

"Blockhead!  what  the  deuce  was  the  good  of  speaking 
about  it  when  I  was  wrapped  in  flannels!     I  am  never  in  love 
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when  I  am   ill — who   is5     I    am  well   now,  or  nearly   so;  and 

I've  had  thing  \  me — things  to  make  this  place  very  dis- 

1  si  all  go  to  town,  and  before  this  day  week,  per- 

v,  that  charm:  enliven  the  solitude  of    Fern- 

1  shall  look  to  it  myself  now.      1   see  you're  going  t< 
ay   something  yourself  the   trouble!    nothing   evei 

-  wrong  if  /  myself  take  it  in  hand." 

The  next  day  Lord  Lilborne,  who.  in  truth,  felt  himself 
uncomfortable  and  gind in  the  presence  of  Vaudemont;  who 
had  won  as  much  as  the  guests  at  Beaufort  Court  seemed  in- 
clined to  lose;  and  who  made  it  the  rule  of  his  life  to  consult 
his  own  pleasure  and  amusement  before  anything  else,  sent 

Ids  post-In  rses,   and   informed    his  brotherdndaw  of  his 
intended  departure. 

"And  you  leave  me  alone  with  this  man  just  when    L  am 

\  inced  that  he  is  the  person  we  suspected!  My  dear  Lil- 
burne,  do  stay  till  he  goes." 

"Impossible!  1  am  between  fifty  and  sixty — every  mo- 
ment is  precious  at  that  time  of  life.  Besides,  I've  said  all  I 
can  say:  rest  quiet — act  op  the  defensive — entangle  this  cursed 
Vaudemont.  or  Morton,  or  whoever  he  be,  in  the  mesh  of 
your  daughter's  charms,  and  then  yet  rid  of  him,  not  befi 
This  can  do  no  harm,  let  the  matter  turn  out  how  it  will.  Read 
the  papers;  and  ^vnd  for  Blackwell  if  you  want  advice  on  any 
new  advertisements.  1  don't  see  that  anything  more  is  to  be 
done  at  present.  You  can  write  to  me:  I  shall  be  at  Park 
Lane  or  Fernside.  Take  care  of  yourself.  You're  a  lucky 
fellow — -you  never  have  the  gout!     Good-by." 

And  in  half  an  hour  Lord  Lilburae  was  on  the  road  to 
London. 

The  departure  of  Lilburne  was  a  signal  to  many  others. 

illy  and  naturally  to  those  he  himself  had  invited.      He 

had  not  announced  to  such  visitors  his  intention   of  going  till 

his   caniage    was   at  the   door.      This    might    be   delicacy  or 

i-t  as  people  chose  to  take  it:   and  how  they  did 

take  it.  Lord  Lilburne.  much  too  selfish  to  be  well-bred,  did 

care  a  rush.     The  next  day,  half  at  least  of   the   guests 
>ne;  and  even   Mr.  Marsden,  who  hail   been    specially 
invited  on   Arthur's   account,  announced   that    he  should 
alter  dinner!   he  always  travelled   by  night — he   sleep  well  on 
the  road — a  day  was  not  lost  by  it. 

"And  it  is  so  lor.  you  saw  Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Beau* 

fort,  in  remonstrance,  "and  I  him  every  day." 

"Very   sorry — best   fellow    in   the    world — but   the  fact  is. 
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that  I  am  not  very  well  myself.  I  want  a  little  sea  air;  I  shall 
go  to  Dover  or  Brighton.  But  I  suppose  you  will  have  the 
house  full  again  about  Christmas;  in  that  case,  I  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  repeat  my  visit." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Marsden,  without  Lilburne's  in- 
tellect on  the  one  hand,  or  vices  on  the  other,  was,  like  that 
noble  sensualist,  one  of  the  broken  pieces  of  the  great  look- 
ing-glass "Self."  He  was  noticed  in  society,  as  always 
haunting  the  places  where  Lilburne  played  at  cards,  carefully 
choosing  some  other  table,  and  as  carefully  betting  upon 
Lilburne's  side.  The  card-tables  were  now  broken  up;  Vau- 
demont's  superiority  in  shooting,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  engrossed  the  talk  of  the  sportsmen,  displeased  him.  He 
was  bored — he  wanted  to  be  off — and  off  he  went.  Vaude- 
mont  felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  him  to  depart,  too;  but 
Robert  Beaufort — who  felt  in  his  society  the  painful  fascina- 
tion of  the  bird  with  the  boa,  who  hated  to  see  him  there,  and 
dreaded  to  see  him  depart,  who  had  not  yet  extracted  all  the 
confirmation  of  his  persuasions  that  he  required,  for  Vaude- 
mont  easily  enough  parried  the  artless  questions  of  Camilla — 
pressed  him  to  stay  with  so  eager  an  hospitality,  and  made 
Camilla  herself  falter  out,  against  her  will  and  even  against 
her  remonstrances — (she  never  before  had  dared  to  remon- 
strate with  either  father  or  mother';, — "Could  not  you  stay  a 
few  days  longer?" — that  Vaudemont  was  too  contented  to 
yield  to  his  own  inclinations;  and  so  for  some  time  longer,  he 
continued  to  move  before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Beaufort — stern, 
sinister,  silent,  mysterious — like  one  of  the  family  pictures 
stepped  down  from  its  frame.  Vaudemont  wrote,  however, 
to  Fanny,  to  excuse  his  delay;  and  anxious  to  hear  from  her 
as  to  her  own  and  Simon's  health,  bade  her  direct  her  letter 
to  his  lodging  in  London  (of  which  he  gave  her  the  address  , 
whence,  if  he  still  continued  to  defer  his  departure,  it  would 
be  forwarded  to  him.  He  did  not  do  this,  however,  till  he 
had  been  at  Beaufort  Court  several  days  after  Lilburne's  de- 
parture, and  till,  in  fact,  two  days  before  the  eventful  one 
which  closed  his  visit. 

The  party,  now  greatly  diminished,  were  at  breakfast, 
when  the  servant  entered,  as  usual,  with  the  letter  bag.  Mr 
Beaufort,  who  was  always  important  and  pompous  in  the  small 
ceremonials  of  life,  unlocked  the  precious  deposit  with  slow 
dignity,  drew  forth  the  newspapers,  which  he  threw  on  the 
table,  and  which  the  gentlemen  of  the  party  eagerly  seized; 
then,  diving  out  one  by  one,  jerked  first  a  letter  to  Camilla, 
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next  a  letter  t"  Vaudemont,  and  thirdly,  seized   a   letter  for 

himself. 

"I   beg  that  there    may   be  no  ceremony,    Monsieui    de 
Vaudemont:  pray  excuse  me  and   follow  m\  example:    1 
tins  letter  is  from  my  son;"  and  he  broke  the  seal. 

The  letter  ran  tl. 

"My  dear  Father, 

"Almost  as  soon  as  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  with  you 
111  as  I  am.  I  can  have  no  peace  till  I  see  and  consult  you. 
The    n  .rtling — the  most  painful   intelligence   has  just 

been  conveyed  to  me.      It  is  of  a  nature  not  to  bear  any  but 
personal  communication. 

"Your  affectionate  Son, 

"Arthur  Beaufort. 

•' Boulogne. 

"P.S. — This  will  go  by  the  same  packet-boat  that  I  shall 
take  myself,  and  can   only  reach  you  a  few  hours  before    I 

arrive." 

Mr.    Beaufort's    trembling  hand    dropped   the   Utter — he 

sped  the  elbow  of  the  chair  to  save  him  from  falling.  It 
clear! — the  same  visitor  who  had  persecuted  himself  had 
now  sought  his  son!  He  grew  sick,  his  son  might  have 
heard  the  witness — might  be  convinced.  His  son  himself  now 
appeared  to  him  as  a  foe — for  the  father  dreaded  the  son's 
honor!  He  glanced  furtively  round  the  table,  till  his  eye 
d  on  Vaudemont,  and  his  terror  was  redoubled,  for  Vau- 
demont's  face,  usually  SO  calm,  was  animated  to  an  extraordi- 
nary degree,  as  he  now  lifted  it  from  the  letter  he  had  just 
read.  Their  eyes  met.  Robert  Beaufort  looked  on  him  as  a 
prisoner  at  the  bar  looks  on  the  accusing  counsel,  when  he 
first  commences  his  harangue. 

"Mr.    Beaufort,"   said    the    guest,   "the   letter  you    hi 
n  me  summons  me  I  ion  on  important  business,  am' 

immediately.     Suffer  me   to  send  for  horses  at  your  ear 
convenience." 

"What's  the  matter?"  said  the  feeble  and  seldom-hea 

Mrs    Beaufort.      "What's  the  matter,    Robert? — is 
Arthur  comin_ 

"He  comes  to-day,"  said  the  father,  with  a  deep  sigh; 
Vaudemont,  at  that  moment  rising  from  his  half-finished 
breakfast,  with  a  bow  that  included   the  group,  and   with  a 
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glance  that  lingered  on  Camilla,  as  she  bent  over  her  own  un- 
opened letter,  (a  letter  from  Winandermere,  the  seal  of  which 
she  dared  not  yet  to  break,)  quitted  the  room.  He  hastened 
to  his  own  chamber,  and  strode  to  and  fro  with  a  stately  step 
—the  step  of  the  Master — then,  taking  forth  the  letter,  he 
again  hurried  over  its  contents.     They  ran  thus: — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"At  last  the  missing  witness  has  applied  to  me.  He  proves 
to  be,  as  you  conjectured,  the  same  person  who  had  called  on 
Mr.  Roger  Morton;  but  as  there  are  some  circumstances  on 
which  I  wish  to  take  your  instructions  without  a  moment's  delay, 

I  shall  leave  London  by  the  mail,  and  wait  you  at  D (at 

the  principal  inn),  which  is,  I  understand,  twenty  miles,  on 
the  high  road,  from  Beaufort  Court. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
"Yours,  &c, 

"John  Barlow. 
"  Essex  Street." 

Vaudemont  was  yet  lost  in  the  emotions  that  this  letter 
aroused,  when  they  came  to  announce  that  his  chaise  was  ar- 
rived. As  he  went  down  the  stairs  he  met  Camilla,  who  was 
on  the  way  to  her  own  room. 

"Miss  Beaufort,"  said  he,  in  a  low  and  tremulous  voice, 
"in  wishing  you  farewell,  I  may  not  now  say  more.  I  leave 
you,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  do  not  regret  it,  for  I  go  upon  an 
errand  that  may  entitle  me  to  return  again,  and  speak  those 
thoughts  which  are  uppermost  in  my  soul,  even  at  this  mo- 
ment." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  as  he  spoke,  and  at  that 
moment  Mr.  Beaufort  looked  from  the  door  of  his  own  room, 
and  cried  "Camilla."  She  was  too  glad  to  escape.  Philip 
gazed  after  her  light  form  for  an  instant,  and  then  hurried 
down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

•tgueviUe. — What.'  are  you  married,  Beaufort 

As  words,  and  hands,  and  hearts,  and  priest. 
Could  ni-iU  u 

—BEAUMONT  and  Fletcher  :  Noble  Gentleman. 

T\  the  parlor  of  the  inn  at  D sat  Mr.  John   Barlow. 

Il<    had   just    finished   his   breakfast,  and    was   writing  letters 
and  looking  over  papers  connected  with  his  various  busil 
—  when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  a  gentleman  ent< 
abruptly. 

"Mr.  Beaufort,"  said  the  lawyer,  rising, — "Mr.  Philip 
Beaufort — for  such  I  now  feel  you  are  by  right — though,"  he 
added,  with  his  usual  formal  and  quiet  smile,  "not  yet  by 
law;  and  much — very  much,  remains  to  be  (.lone  to  make  the 
law  anil  the  right  the  same; — I  congratulate  you  on  having 
something  at  last  to  work  on.  I  had  begun  to  despair  of 
finding  up  our  witness,  after  a  month's  advertising;  and  had 
comment  ed  other  investigal  h  I  will  speak  to  you 

presently,  when  yesterday  on  my  return  to  town  from  an  er- 
rand on  your  business,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from 
William  Smith  himself.  —  My  dear  sir,  do  not  yet  be  too  san- 
guine.— It  seems  that  this  poor  fellow,  having  known  misfor- 
tune, was  in  America  when  the  first  fruitless  inquiries  were 
made.  Long  after  this  he  returned  to  the  colony,  and  there 
met  with  a  brother,  who,  as  I  drew  from  him,  was  a  convict. 
He  helped  the  broth'  -ape.     They  both  came  to   Eng- 

1.      William  learned  from  a  distant  relation,  who   lent   him 

some  little  money,  of  the  inquiry  that  had   been  set  on  foot 

insulted  his  brother,  who  desired  him  to  leave  all 

his    ma  int.       The    brother  afterwards   assured    him 

that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  were  both  dead;  and  it  seems  for 
the  witness  is  simple  enough  to  allow  me  to  extract  all  ,  this 
same  brother  then  went  to  Mr.  Beaufort,  to  hold  out  the 
threat  of  a  lawsuit,  and  to  offer  the  sale   of  the   evidence   yet 

ting " 

\nd  Mr.   I  Jean  ton 

"I    am  happy  to  say.  seems  to  have  spurned   thi 
Meanwhile  William,  incredulous  of  his  brother's  report,  pro- 
ceeded to  X ,  learned  nothing  from   Mr.  Morton,  met  his 
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brother  again — and  the  brother  confessing  that  he  had  de- 
ceived him  in  the  assertion  that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney  were 
dead  told  him  that  he  had  known  you  in  earlier  life,  and  set 
out  to  Paris  to  seek  you " 

"Known  me? — To  Paris?" 

".More  of  this  presently.  William  returned  to  town,  living 
hardly  and  penuriously  on  the  little  his  brother  bestowed  on 
him,  too  melancholy  and  too  poor  for  the  luxury  of  a  news- 
paper, and  never  saw  our  advertisement,  till,  as  luck  would 
have  it,  his  money  was  out;  he  had  heard  nothing  further  of 
his  brother,  and  he  went  for  new  assistance  to  the  same  rela 
tion  who  had  before  aided  him.  This  relation,  to  his  surprise, 
received  the  poor  man  very  kindly,  lent  him  what  he  wanted, 
and  then  asked  him  if  he  had  not  seen  our  advertisement. 
The  newspaper  shown  him  contained  both  the  advertisements 
— that  relating  to  Mr.  Morton's  visitor,  that  containing  his 
own  name.  He  coupled  them  both  together — called  on  me  at 
once.  I  was  from  town  on  your  business.  He  returned  to 
his  own  home;  the  next  morning  (yesterday  morning)  came  a 
letter  from  his  brother,  which  I  obtained  from  him  at  last, 
and  with  promises  that  no  harm  should  happen  to  the  writer 
on  account  of  it." 

Vaudemont  took  the  letter  and  read  as  follows: — 

"Dear  William, — No  go  about  the  youngster  I  went 
after:  all  researches  in  vane.  Paris  develish  expensive. 
Never  mind,  1  have  sene  the  other — the  young  B ;  differ- 
ent sort  of  fellow  from  his  father — very  ill — frightened  out  of 
his  wits— will  go  off  to  the  governor,  take  me  with  him  as  far 
as  Bullone.  I  think  we  shall  settel  it  now.  Mind  as  I  saide 
before,  don't  put  your  foot  in  it.  I  send  you  a  Nap  in  the 
Seele — all  I  can  spare. 

"Yours, 

"Jeremiah  Smith. 

"Direct  to  me.  Monsieur  Smith — always  a  safe  name — 
Ship  Inn,  Bullone. " 

"Jeremiah — Smith — Jeremiah!" 

"  Do  you  know  the  name,  then?"  said  Mr.  Barlow.  "Wei!; 
the  poor  man  owns  that  he  was  frightened  at  his  brother — 
that  he  wished  to  do  what  is  right — that  he  feared  his  brother 
would  not  lit  hiin — that  your  father  was  very  kind  to  him — 
and  so  he  came  off  at  once  to  me;  and   1  was  very  luckily  at 
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home  to  assure  him  that  the  heir  was  alive,  and  prepared  to 

it  his  rights.     Now  then,  Mr.  Beaufort,  we  have  the  wit- 

3,  but  will  that  suffice  us?     I  fear  not.     Will  the  jury  be- 
lieve him  with  n<>  Other  testimony  at    his  hack?     Consider! — 
When  he  was  gone  I  put  myself  in  communication  with  some 
officers  at  Bow  Street  about  this  brother  of  his — a  most  noto- 
haracter,  commonly  called  in  the  police  slang  Dashing 
trry 

"Ah!     Well,  proceed!" 

"Your  one  witness,  then,  is  a  very  poor,  penniless  man — 
his  brother  a  rogue,  a  convict;  this  witness,  too,  is  the  most 
timid,  fluctuating,  irresolute  fellow  1  ever  saw:  I  should  trem- 

ior  his  testimony  against  a  sharp,  bullying  lawyer.  And 
that,  sir,  is  all  at  present  we  have  to  look  to." 

"I  see — I  see.  It  is  dangerous—- it  is  hazardous.  But 
truth  is  truth;  justice— justice!      1  will  run  the  risk." 

"Pardon  me,  if  I  ask,  did  you  ever  know  his  brother? — 
were  you  ever  absolutely  acquainted  with  him — in  the  same 
housi 

" Many  years  since — years  of  early  hardship  and  trial — I 

.  acquainted  with  him — what  then?" 

"I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  and  the  lawyer  looked  grave. 
"Do  you  nol  see  that  if  this  witness  1--  browbeat — is  dis- 
believed, and  if  it  can  be   shown   that   you,  the  claimant,  was 

irgive  my  saying  it — intimate  with  a  brother  of  such  a 
chai  .  why  the  whole  thing  might   be   made   to  look   like 

perjury  and  conspiracy.      \i  we  stop  here,  it   is  an   ugly  busi- 
ness!" 

"And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to  me5  The  witness  is 
found — the  only  surviving  witness— the  only  proof  I  ever 
shall  or  ever  can  obtain,  and  you  seek  to  terrify  me — me,  too 
— from  using  the  means  for  redress  Providence  itself  vouch- 

is  me;— -Sir,  I  will  not  hear  you!" 

"Mr.  Beaufort,  you  are  impatient — it  is  natural.  But  if 
we  go  to  law — that  is,  should  1  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
wait — wait   till   your  <  -nod.      Ami    hear   me   yet.      This 

only  proof— this  is  not  the  only  witness:  you 
that  there  was  an  exam,  »py  of  tl  5ter;    we    ma)   yet 

find  that  1  opy,  -.lid  the  person  who  copied  it  may  yet  be  alive 

Litest  it.  Occupied  with  this  thought,  and  wear)  of  wait- 
ing t'ne  result  -  advertisement,    1  resolved  to  go  into  the 

neighborhood  of  Fernside:  luckily,  there  was  a  gentleman's 
seat  to  be  sold  in  the  village.    1  made  the  survey  of  this  place 

my  apparent   busine.-s.      After   going    over   the    house,  1    ap 
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peared  anxious  to  see  how  far  some  alterations  could  be  made 
— alterations  to  render  it  more  like  Lord  Lilburne's  villa. 
This  led  me  to  request  a  sight  of  that  villa — a  crown  to  the 
housekeeper  got  me  admittance.  The  housekeeper  had  lived 
with  your  father,  and  been  retained  by  his  lordship.  I  soon, 
therefore,  knew  which  were  the  rooms  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort 
had  principally  occupied;  shown  into  his  study,  where  it  was 
probable  he  would  keep  his  papers,  I  inquired  if  it  were  the 
same  furniture  (which  seemed  likely  enough  from  its  age  and 
fashion;  as  in  your  father's  time  it  was  so;  Lord  Lilburne 
had  bought  the  house  just  as  it  stood,  and,  save  a  few  ad- 
ditions in  the  drawing-room,  the  general  equipment  of  the 
villa  remained  unaltered.  You  look  impatient! — I'm  coming 
to  the  point.    My  eye  fell  upon  an  old-fashioned  bureau " 

"But  we  searched  every  drawer  in  that  bureau!" 

"Any  secret  drawers?" 

"Secret  drawers!  No!  there  were  no  secret  drawers  that 
I  ever  heard  of!" 

Mr.  Barlow  rubbed  his  hands  and  mused  a  moment. 

"I  was  struck  with  that  bureau;  for  my  father  had  had  one 
like  it.     It  is  not  English — it  is  of  Dutch  manufacture." 

"Yes,  I  have  heard  that  my  father  bought  it  at  a  sale, 
three  or  four  years  after  his  marriage." 

"1  learned  this  from  the  housekeeper,  who  was  flattered 
by  my  admiring  it.  I  could  not  find  out  from  her  at  what 
sale  it  had  been  purchased,  but  it  was  in  the  neighborhood 
she  was  sure.  I  had  now  a  date  to  go  upon;  1  learned,  by 
careless  inquiries,  what  sales  near  Fernside  had  taken  place 
in  a  certain  year.  A  gentleman  had  died  at  that  date,  whose 
furniture  was  sold  by  auction.  With  great  difficulty,  I  found 
that  his  widow  was  still  alive,  living  farupthe  country;  I  paid 
her  a  visit;  and,  not  to  fatigue  you  with  too  long  an  account, 
I  have  only  to  say,  that  she  not  only  assured  me  that  she 
perfectly  remembered  the  bureau,  but  that  it  had  secret 
drawers  and  wells,  very  curiously  contrived;  nay,  she  showed 
me  the  very  catalogue  in  which  the  said  receptacles  are 
noticed  in  capitals,  to  arrest  the.  eye  of  the  bidder,  and  in- 
crease the  price  of  the  bidding.  That  your  father  should 
never  have  revealed  where  he  stowed  this  document  is  natural 
enough,  during  the  life  of  his  uncle;  his  own  life  was  not 
spared  long  enough  to  give  him  much  opportunity  to  explain 
afterwards,  but  1  feel  perfectly  persuaded  in  my  own  mind — 
that  unless  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  discovered  that  paper  amongst 
the  others  he  examined — in  one  of  those  drawers  will  be  found 
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all  we  want  to  substantiate  your  claims.    This  is  the  more  likely 

i  your  father  never  mentioning,  even  r  mother 

entry,  the  secret  receptacles  in  the  bureau.    Why  else  such 

The  probability  is  that  he  received  the  document 

either  just  before  or  at  the  time  he  purchased  the  bureau,  or 

he  bought   it   tor  that   very   purpose: — and,  havii 

deposited  the  paper  in  a  place  he  deemed  secure  from  curi- 

. — accident,   carelessness,    policy,    perhaps,    rather  shame 

If    pardon  me    tor  the  doubt  of  your  mother's  discretion, 

that  his  secrecy  seemed  to  imply,  kept   him   from   ever  allud- 

to  the  circumstance,  even  when  the  intimacy  of  alter-} 
made  him  more  assured  of  your  mother's  si  rificing  tie- 

on  to  his  interests.      At  his  uncle's   death    he   thought   to 
:r  all!" 
"And  now,  if  that  be  true — if  that  Heaven  which   has  de- 
red  me  hitherto  from   so   many  dangers,  has,  in  the  very 
of  my  poor  father,  saved  my  birthright  from  the  gripe 

of  the  usurper — how,   I  say,  is " 

'The   bureau   to  pass  into  our  possession?     That  is  the 
difficulty.      But  we  must  contrive   it   somehow,  if  all  else   fail 
meanwhile,  as  I  now  feel  sure  that  there  has  been  a  copy 
r  made,  I  wish  to  know  whether  I  should   not 
immedi  >S  the  country  into   Wales,  and  see   if   I   can 

find  any  person  in  the  neighborhood  of  A  *  *  *  who  did  ex- 
amine the  copy  taken:   for,  mark  you,  the  said  copy  is  only  of 
importance  as  leading  us  to  the  testimony  of  the  actual  wit- 
ho  took  it." 

i  Vaudemont,  heartily  shaking  Mr.  Barlow  by 
the  hand,  "forgive  my  first  petulance.      1  see  in  you  the  very 
man  I  desired  and  wanted — your  acuteness  surprises  and  en- 
es  me.      Go  to  Wales,  and  God  speed  you!" 
"V<  I! — in  five  minutes  I   shall   be  on".      Meanwl 

see  the  witness  yourself;  the  s:  his  benefactor's  son  will 

do  more,  to  keep  him  steady  than  anything  else.      I  -  his 

address,  and  take  care  not   to  give   him  money.      And   now  j 
will  order  my  chaise — the  matter  begins  to  look   worth 
se.     Oh!   I  forgot  to  say  that  Monsieur  Liancourl   'ailed 
it  his  own  affairs.      lie  wishes  much  to 
1  told  him  you  would  probably  be  this    evening 
in  town,  and  he  said  he  would  wait  you  at  your  lodging." 
"Yes — I  will  ment  in  going  to   London,  and 

ir  witness.  And  he  saw  my  mother  at  the  altar! — 
My  pi. or  mother — Ah,  how  could  my  father  have  doubted 
her;"    and   as   he  spoke,   he   blushed    for  the    first  time  with 
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shame,  at  that  father's  memory.  He  could  not  yet  conceive 
that  one  so  frank,  one   usually  so  bold   and   open,  could   for 

s  have  preserved  from  the  woman  who  had  sacrificed  all 
to  him,  a  secret  to  her  so  important!  That  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  blot  on  his  father's  honor — a  foul  and  a  grave  blot  it  was. 
— Heavily  had  the  punishment  fallen  on  those  whom  the  father 
loved  best!  Alas,  Philip  had  not  yet  learned  what  terrible 
corruptors  are  the  Hope  and  the  Fear  of  immense  Wealth — 
ay,  even  to  men  reputed  the  most  honorable,  if  they  had  been 
reared  and  pampered  in  the  belief  that  wealth  is  the  Arch 
blessing  of  life!  Rightly  considered,  in  Philip  Beaufort's 
solitary  meanness  lay  the  vast  moral  of  this  world's  darkest 
truth! 

Mr.  Barlow  was  gone.  Philip  was  about  to  enter  his  own 
chaise,  when  a  dormeuse-and-four  drove  up  to  the  inn-door 
to  change  horses.  A  young  man  was  reclining,  at  his  length, 
in  the  carriage,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and  with  a  ghastly  pale- 
ness— the  paleness  of  long  and  deep  disease — upon  his  cheeks. 
He  turned  his  dim  eye  with,  perhaps,  a  glance  of  the  sick 
man's  envy  on  that  strong  and  athletic  form,  majestic  with 
health  and  vigor,  as  it  stood  beside  the  more  humble  vehicle. 
Philip  did  not,  however,  notice  the  new  arrival;  he  sprang 
into  the  chaise,  it  rattled  on,  and  thus,  unconsciously,  Arthur 
Beaufort  and  his  cousin  had  again  met.  To  which  was  now 
the  Night — to  which  the  Morning? 
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"  Bakum. — Let  my  men  guard  the  walls. 
Syana. — And  mind  the  te»t/>le." — The  Island  Princess. 

While  thus  eventfully  the  days  and  the  weeks  had  passed 
for  Philip,  no  less  eventfully,  so  far  as  the  inner  life  is  con- 
ad,  had  they  glided  away  for  Fanny.  She  had  feasted  in 
quiet  and  delighted  thought  on  the  consciousness  that  she 
was  improving — that  she  was  growing  worthier  of  him — that 
he  would  perceive  it  on  his  return.  Her  manner  was  more 
thoughtful,  more  collected — less  childish,  in  short,  than  it 
had  been.  And  yet,  with  all  the  stir  and  flutter  of  the  aroused 
intellect,  the  charm  of  her  strange  innocence  was  not  scared 
away.     She  rejoiced  in  the  ancient  liberty  she  had  regained 
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going  nut  and  coming  back  when  she  pleased;  and  as  the 

ther  was  I old  <  ret  to  tempt  Simon  from  his  fireside. 

[>t.    perha  r  half-an-hour  in  the  forenoon,   so,   the 

hours  of  dusk,  when  he  [east  missed  her,  were  those  which  she 

propriated   for  stealing  away  to  the  good   sch 
mis-  wing  wiser  and  wiser  every  day  in  the  ways 

of  God  and  the  learning  of  His  creature-.     The  school-mis- 

QOt  a  brilliant  woman.     Nor  was  it  accomplishments 
h  Fanny  stood  in  need,  so  much  as  the  opening  of  her 
its  and  mind  by  profitable  books  and  rational  conversa- 
tion,     beautiful  as  were  all   her  natural  feelings,  the  school- 
mis  .d  now  little  difficulty  in  educating  feelings  up  to 
the  dignity  of  principles. 

At  last,  hitherto  patient  under  the  absence  of  one  never 
at  from  her  heart,  Fanny  received  from  him  the  letter  he- 
add  ressed  to  her  two  days  before  he  quitted  Beaufort 
I  ,rt: — another  letter — a  second  letter — a  letter  to  excuse 
himself  for  not  coming  before — a  letter  that  gave  her  an  ad- 
dress, that  asked  for  a  reply.  It  was  a  morning  of  unequalled 
delight,  approaching  to  transport.     And  then  th  .tement 

of  answering  the  letter — the  pride  of  showing  how  she 
improved,  what  an   excellent  hand  she  now  wrote!     She  shut 
herself  up  in   her  room;  she   did   not  go  out  that   day. 

ed  the  paper  before  her,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  all  that 
she  had  to  say  vanished  from  her  mind  at  once.  How  was 
even  to  begin?  She  had  always  hitherto  called  him 
"Brother."  Ever  since  her  conversation  with  Sarah,  she 
that  she  could  not  call  him  that  name  again  for  the  world — 
no,  never:  But  what  should  she  call  him — what  could  she  call 
him?  He  signed  himself  "Philip."  She  knew  that  was  his 
name.      Sh  ght  it  a  musical  name  to   utter,  but  to  write 

it!  —  No!  some  instinct  she  could  not  account  for  seemed  to 
whisper  that  it  was  improper  —  presumptuous,  to  call  him 
ir  Philip."  Had  Burns'  songs — songs  that  unthinkingly 
he  had  put  into  her  hand,  and  told  her  to  read — songs  that 
comprise  the  most  beautiful  love-poems  in  the  world— 1 
they  helped  to  teach  her  some  of  the  s  of  her  own  he 

And    had    timidity   come  with   knowli  Who   shall  say — 

what  passed  within  her?     Nor  did  Fanny  herself, 
perhaps  know  her  own  feelings:  but  write  the  words  '/■ 
Philip"  she  could  not.      And  the   whole  of   that   day,  though 
she  thought  of  nothi;  e  could  not  even   -'-t  thro 

the  first  line  to  her  satisfaction.     The  next  morning  she 
down  again.      It  would  be  so   unkind   if   she   did    n  -wer 
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immediately:  she  must  answer.  She  placed  his  letter  before 
her — she  resolutely  began.  But  copy  after  copy  was  made 
and  torn.  And  Simon  wanted  her — and  there  were  bills  to 
b«  paid;  and  dinner  was  over  before  her  task  was  really  begun. 
But  after  dinner  she  began  in  good  earnest. 

"How  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me"  (the  difficulty  of  any 
name  was  dispensed  with  by  adopting  none),  "and  to  wish 
to  know  about  my  dear  grandfather!  He  is  much  the  same, 
but  hardly  ever  walks  out  now,  and  I  have  had  a  good  deal 
of  time  to  myself.  I  think  something  will  surprise  you,  and 
make  you  smile,  as  you  used  to  do  at  first,  when  you  come 
back.  You  must  not  be  angry  with  me  that  I  have  gone  out 
by  myself  very  often — every  day,  indeed.  I  have  been  so 
safe.  Nobody  has  ever  offered  to  be  rude  again  to  Fanny" 
(the  word  "Fanny"  was  here  carefully  scratched  out  with  a 
penknife,  and  me  substituted).  "But  you  shall  know  all  when 
you  come.  And  are  you  sute you  are  well — quite — quite  well? 
Do  you  never  have  the  headaches  you  complained  of  some- 
times? Do  say  this!  Do  you  walk  out — every  day?  Is  there 
any  pretty  church-yard  near  you  now?  Whom  do  you  walk 
with? 

1 '  I  have  been  so  happy  in  putting  the  flowers  on  the  two 

graves.     But  I  still  give  yours  the  prettiest,  though  the  other 

is  so  dear  to  me.     I  feel  sad  when  I  come  to  the  last,  but  not 

when  I  look  at  the  one  I  have  looked  at  so  long.     Oh,  how 

1  you  were!     But  you  don't  like  me  to  thank  you." 

"This  is  very  stupid!"  cried  Fanny,  suddenly  throwing 
down  her  pen;  "and  1  don't  think  I  am  improved  at  all;" 
and  she  half  cried  with  vexation.  Suddenly  a  bright  idea 
crossed  her.  In  the  little  parlor  where  the  school-mistress 
privately  received  her,  she  had  seen  among  the  books,  and 
thought  at  the  time  how  useful  it  might  be  to  her  if  ever  she 
had  to  write  to  Philip,  a  little  volume  entitled,  "The  Com- 
plete Letter-Writer."  She  knew  by  the  title-page  that  it  con- 
tained models  for  every  description  of  letter — no  doubt  it 
would  contain  the  precise  thing  that  would  suit  the  present 
occasion.  She  started  up  at  the  notion.  She  would  go — she 
could  be  back  to  finish  the  letter  before  post-time.  She  put 
on  her  bonnet^— left  the  letter,  in  her  haste,  open  on  the 
table — and,  just  looking  into  the  parlor  in  her  way  to  the 
street-door,  to  convince  herself  that  Simon  was  asleep,  and 
the  wire-guard  was  on  the  lire,  she  hurried  to  the  kind  school- 
mistress. 

One  of  the  fogs  that  in  autumn  gather  sullenly  over  Lon- 
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don  and  its  suburl  red  the  declining  day  with  premature 

dimness,      h  grew  darker  and  darker  as  she  proceeded,  but 
I  the  house  in  safety.     She  spent  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  timidly  consulting  her  friend  about  all  kinds  of  letters 
pt  the  identical  one  that  she   intended   to  write,  and  hav- 
ing had  it  Strongly   impr  n   her  mind   that   if  the   letter 
Dtleman  at  all  genteel,  she   ought   to  begin  "Dear 
and  end  with  "I  have  the   honor  to  remain;"   and   that 
would  be  everlastingly  offended  if  she  did  not   in   the  ad- 
dress affix  "Esquire"  to  his  name  ///<// was  a  great  discovery  , 
— she  carried  oil  the  precious  volume,  and  quitted  the  ho 
There  was  a  wail  that,  bounding  the  demesnes  of  the  school, 
ran  I             ie    short   distance   into  the   main    street.      The    in- 
j  .  faintly  struggled  against  the  glimmer  of  a  single 
lam;                    little  distance.      Just   in   this   spot,  her   eye  was 
ght  by  a  dark  object  in  the  road,  which  she  could  stare  ely 
perceive  to  be  a  carriage,  when    her   hand  was  seized,  and    a 
voice  said  in  her  ear, — 

"Ah!  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  to  me,  I  hope,  as  you  were 
to  my  messenger!     1  have  come  myself  for  you." 

turned  i.:  alarm,  but  the  darkness  prevented  her 

g  the  face  of  him  who  thus  accosted  her. 
"Let  11  she  cried, — "let  me  go!" 

"Hush!  hush!  No — no!  Come  with  me.  You  shall 
have  a  house — carriage — servants!  You  shall  wear  silk  gowns 
and  jewels!      You  shall  lie  a  great  lady!" 

these  various  temptations  succeeded    in    rapid    course 
new  struggle  of  Fanny,  a  voice  from  the  coach-box  said, 
in  a  low  tone, — 

■:,  my  lord,  I  s  mebody  coming — perhaj 

man!" 

any  heard  the  caution,  and  screamed  for  res(  m 
"Is  it  so?"   muttered  the  molester.     And  suddenly  Fanny 
felt    her  voice   checked— her   head    mantled — her    light    form 
lifted  from  th<  I.     She  clung — she  struggled— it  wa 

vain.  It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment:  she  felt  herselt  borne 
into  the  carriage — the  do<.r  closed — the  stranger  was  by  her 
side,  and  I  -  lid, — 

"Drive  on,  Dykeman.     Fast!  fast!" 

Two  or  three  minutes,  which  seemed  to  her  terror  as  ages, 
elapsed,  when  th  ind   the   mantle  were   gently  remo. 

and  the  same  -  -he    still    could    not    see    her  companion 

said,  in  a  very  mild  tone. — 

"Do  not  alarm  yourself;  there  is  no  cause, — indeed  there 
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is  not.  I  would  not  have  adopted  this  plan  had  there  been 
any  other — any  gentler  one.  But  I  could  not  call  at  your  own 
house — I  knew  no  other  where  to  meet  you.  This  was  the 
only  course  left  to  me — indeed  it  was.  I  made  myself  ac- 
quainted with  your  movements.  Do  not  blame  me,  then,  for 
prying  into  your  footsteps.  1  watched  you  all  last  night — you 
did  not  come  out.  I  was  in  despair.  At  last  I  find  you.  Do 
not  be  so  terrified:  I  will  not  even  touch  your  hand  if  you  do 
not  wish  it." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  attempted  to  touch  it,  and  was 
repulsed  with  an  energy  that  rather  disconcerted  him.  The 
poor  girl  recoiled  from  him  into  the  farthest  corner  of  that 
prison  in  speechless  horror— in  the  darkest  confusion  of  ideas. 
She  did  not  weep — she  did  not  sob — but  her  trembling  seemed 
to  shake  the  very  carriage.  The  man  continued  to  address, 
to  expostulate,  to  pray,  to  soothe.  His  manner  was  respect- 
ful. His  protestations  that  he  would  not  harm  her  for  the 
world  were  endless. 

"Only  just  see  the  home  I  can  give  you;  for  two  clays — 
for  one  day.  Only  just  hear  how  rich  1  can  make  you  and  your 
grandfather,  and  then,  if  you  wish  to  leave  me,  you  shall." 

More,  much  more,  to  this  effect,  did  he  continue  to  pour 
forth,  without  extracting  any  sound  from  Fanny  but  gasps  as 
for  breath,  and  now  and  then  a  low  murmur, — 

"Let  me  go,  let  me  go!  My  grandfather,  my  blind  grand- 
father'." 

And  finally  tears  came  to  her  relief,  and  she  sobbed  with 
a  passion  that  alarmed,  and  perhaps  even  touched,  her  com- 
panion, cynical  and  icy  as  he  was.  Meanwhile  the  carriage 
seemed  to  fly.  Fast  as  two  horses,  thorough-bred,  and  almost 
at  full  speed,  could  go,  they  were  whirled  along,  till  about  an 
hour,  or  even  less,  from  the  time  in  which  she  had  been 
thus  captured,  the  carriage  stopped. 

"Are  we  here  already?"   said  the   man,  putting   his   1 
out  of  the  window.     "Do   then  as  I  told  you.      Not  to  the 
front  door:  to  mv  stud  v." 

In  two  minutes  more  the  carriage  halted  again  before  a 
building,  which  looked  white  and  ghost-like  through  the  mist. 
The  driver  dismounted,  opened  with  a  latch-key  a  window- 
door,  entered  for  a  moment  to  light  the  candles  in  a  solitary 
room  from  a  lire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  reappeared,  and 
opened  the  carriage-door.  It  was  with  a  difficulty  for  which 
they  were  scarcely  prepared  that  they  were  enabled  to  get 
Fanny    from    the    carriage.      No    soft    words,    no    whispered 
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uld  draw  her  forth;  and  it  was  with  no  trifling  ad- 
dress, :   r  her  companion  sought  to  be  as  gentle  as  the  f< 

ploy  would  allow,  that  he  disengaged  her 
hands  from  the  window-frame,  the  lining,  the  cushions,  to 
which  they  clung;  and  at  last  bun  her  into  the  house.  The 
driver  closed  the  window  again  as  he  retreated,  and  they  were 
alone.     Fanny  then  cast  a  wild,  s  onscious  glance  over 

the  apartment.  It  was  small  and  simply  furnished.  Oppo- 
site to  her  was  an  old-fashioned  bureau,  one  of   those   quaint, 

borate  monuments  of   Dutch  ingenuity,  which,  during  the 

present  century,  the  audacious  spirit  of  curiosity-vendors   has 

transplanted    from  their  native  receptacles,  to  contrast,  with 

-  [ue   strangeness,    the    neat    handiwork    of    Gillow   and 

.Ion.  It  had  a  physiognomy  and  character  of  its  own — 
this  fantastic  foreigner!     Inlaid  with  mosaics,  depicting  land- 

:»es  and  animals;  graceless  in  form  and  fashion,  but  still 
picturesque,  and  winning  admiration,  when  more  closely  ob- 
served, from  the  patient  defiance  of  all  rules  of  taste  which 
had  formed  its  cumbrous  parts  into  one  profusely  ornamented 
and  eccentric  whole.  It  was  the  more  noticeable  from  its  total 
want  of  harmony  with  the  other  appurtenances  of  the  room, 
which  bespoke  the  tastes  of  the  plain  English  squire.  Prints 
of  horses  and  hunts,  fishing-rods,  and  fowling-pieces,  (air- 
fully  suspended,  decorated  the  walls.  Not.,  however,  on  this 
notable  stranger  from  the  sluggish  land,  rested  the  eye  of 
Fanny.  Tlnit,  in  her  hurried  survey,  was  arrested  only  by  a 
portrait  placed  over  the  bureau — the  portrait  of  a  female  in 
the  bloom  of  life;   a  :  fair,  a  brow  so  candid,  an   cm 

pure,  a  lip  so  rich  in  youth  and  joy— that  as  her  look  lingered 
on  the  features,  Fanny  felt  comforted,  felt  as  if  some  living 
prot  •  >s  were  there.  The  fire  burned  bright  and  merrily; 
a  table   sp:  r  dinner,    was   drawn    near   it.      To  any 

other  eye  but.  Fanny's  the  place  would  have  seemed  a  picture 
of  English  comfort.  At  last  her  looks  rested  on  her  com- 
panion. He  had  thrown  himself,  with  a  Ion-  sigh,  partly  of 
fatigue,  partly  of  satisfaction,  on  one  of  the  (hairs,  and  was 
contemplating   her  as  she   thus  stood  and  gazed,  with  an 

-     n  of  mingled  curiosity  and  admiration:   she   recognii 
at    once    her   first,   her    only    persecutor.       She    recoiled,    and 
Iher  face  with  her  hands.     The  man  approached  her: — 

"  I  ><>   not   hate  me,  Fanny, — do  not  turn  away.       Belii 
me,  though  I  have  acted  thus,  violently,  here  all  vii  will 

cease.  I  love  you,  but  I  will  not  be  satisfied  till  you  love  QIC 
in   return.      I   am   nut  young,  and  I  am  not  handsome,  but  I 
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am  rich  and  great,  and  I  can  make  those  whom  I  love  happy, 
— so  happy,  Fanny!" 

But  Fanny  had  turned  away,  and  was  now  busily  employed 
in  trying  to  re-open  the  door  at  which  she  had  entered. 
Failing  in  this,  she  suddenly  darted  away,  opened  the  inner 
door,  and  rushed  into  the  passage  with  a  loud  cry.  Her  per- 
secutor stifled  an  oath,  and  sprang  after  and  arrested  her.  He 
now  spoke  sternly,  and  with  a  smile  and  a  frown  at  once: — 

"This  is  folly; — come  back,  or  you  will  repent  it.  I  have 
promised  you,  as  a  gentleman — as  a  nobleman,  if  you  know 
what  that  is,  to  respect  you.  But  neither  will  I  myself  be 
trifled  with  nor  insulted.     There  must  be  no  screams!" 

His  look  and  his  voice  awed  Fanny  in  spite  of  her  bewil- 
derment and  her  loathing,  and  she  suffered  herself  passively 
to  be  drawn  into  the  room.  He  closed  and  bolted  the  door. 
She  threw  herself  on  the  ground  in  one  corner,  and  moaned 
low  but  piteously.  He  looked  at  her  musingly  for  some  mo- 
ments, as  he  stood  by  the  fire,  and  at  last  went  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and  called  "Harriet"  in  a  low  voice.  Presently  a 
young  woman,  of  about  thirty,  appeared,  neatly  but  plainly 
dressed,  and  of  a  countenance  that,  if  not  very  winning, 
might  certainly  be  called  very  handsome.  He  drew  her  aside 
for  a  few  moments,  and  a  whispered  conference  was  ex- 
changed.    He  then  walked  gravely  up  to  Fanny: — 

"My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "I  see  my  presence  is  too 
much  for  you  this  evening.  This  young  woman  will  attend 
you — will  get  you  all  you  want.  She  can  tell  you,  too,  that  I 
am  not  the  terrible  sort  of  person  you  seem  to  suppose.  I 
shall  see  you  to-morrow."  So  saying,  he  turned  on  his  heel 
and  walked  out. 

Fanny  felt  something  like  liberty,  something  like  joy, 
again.  She  rose,  and  looked  so  pleadingly,  so  earnestly,  so 
intently  into  the  woman's  face,  that  Harriet  turned  away  her 
bold  eyes  abashed;  and  at  this  moment  Dykeman  himself 
looked  into  the  room. 

"You  are  to  bring  us  in  dinner  here  yourself,  uncle;  and 
then  go  to  my  lord  in  the  drawing-room." 

Dykeman  looked  pleased,  and  vanished.  Then  Harriet 
came  up  and  took  Fanny's  hand,  and  said   kindly, — 

"Don't  be  frightened.  I  assure  you,  half  the  girls  in  Lon- 
don would  give  I  don't  know  what  to  be  in  your  place.  My 
lord  never  will  force  you  to  do  anything  you  don't  like — it's 
not  his  way;  and  he's  the-  kindest  and  best  man, — and  so  rich; 
he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his  money!" 
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To  all  this  Fanny  made  but  one  answer, — she  threw  her- 
self suddenly  up<m  the  woman's  breast,  and  ut, — 

" My  grandfather  is  blind,  he  cannot  do  without  me — he 
will  die — die.      Have  you  nobody  you  love,  I 
— let  me  out!    What  can  they  want  with  me? — I  never  did  hi 

iny  one." 

"And    no   one  will  harmjw/,- — I  swear  it!"  said  Harriet, 

earnestly.     "1  see  you  don't  know  my  lord.     But  here's  the 

dinner,  come  and  take  a  bit  of  something,  and  a  glass  of  wine." 

ny  could  ich  anything  except  a  g  f  water, 

and  that  nearly  choked  her.    But  at  last,  as  she  recovered  her 

ses,  1  -  f  her  tormentor — the  presence  of  a  woman 

— the  solemn  assurances  of  Harriet  that,  if  she  did  not  like  to 

.  there,  after  a  day  or  two  she  should  go  back,  tranquil- 

1  her  in  some  measure.     She  did  not  heed  the  artful  and 

gthened  eulogiums  that  the  she-tempter  then  proceeded  to 

r  forth  upon  the  virtues,  and  the  love,  and  the  generositv, 
and,  above  all,  the  money  of  my  lord.  She  only  kept  repeat- 
ing •  !f.  "I  shall  go  back  in  a  day  or  two."  At  length, 
Harriet,  having  ate  and  drunk  as  much  as  she  could  by  her 

growing  wearied  with  efforts  from  whicl 
little    resulted,    proposed    to    Fanny   to    retire  to   rest.      She 
opened  r  t"  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  ami  lighted  her 

up  a  winding  stair-case  to  a  pretty  and  comfortable  chamber, 
where  she  •  help  her  to  undress.      Fanny's  complete 

innocence,  and  her  utter  ignorance  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  danger  that  awaited  her,  though  she  fancied  it  must  be 
ver.  and  very  awful,  prevented  her  quite  comprehending 

all  that  Harriet  meant  to  convey  by  her  solemn  assurances  that 
she  should  not   be   disturbed.      But  she  understood,  at  1. 
that  she  was  i  her  hateful  gaoler  till  the  next  morn- 

and  when  Harriet,   wishing   her   "good    night,"    showed 
her  a  b  --  terrified  at  the  thought   i  f 

beir.  e  in  that  strange  place.     She  listened  till  Harr 

ps  had  died  away,  and  then,  with  a  beating  heart,  tried 

•pen  the  door;  it  was  locked  from  without.  She  sighed 
heavily.  The  window' — alas!  when  she  had  removed  the 
shutter,  there  was  another  one  barred  from  without,  which 
precluded  all  hope  there;  she  had  no  help  for  it  but  to  holt 
her   door,  >tand   forlorn   and   amazed  r   own  condition, 

and.  at  last,  falling  on  her  knee<.  to  pray,  in  her  own  simple 
fashion,  which  since  her  recent  \ 

had  become  more  intelligent  and  ear:  linn  from  whom 

no  bolts  and  no  bars  i  j.ide  the  voice  of  the  human  heart. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

"  In  te  omnis  domus  inclinata  recumbit."  * — Virgil. 

Lord  Lilburne,  seated  before  a  tray  in  the  drawing- 
room,  was  finishing  his  own  solitary  dinner,  and  Dykeman 
was  standing  close  behind  him,  nervous  and  agitated.  The 
confidence  of  many  years  between  the  master  and  the  servant 
— the  peculiar  mind  of  Lilburne,  which  excluded  him  from  all 
friendship  with  his  own  equals — had  established  between,  the 
two  the  kind  of  intimacy  so  common  with  the  noble  and  the 
valet  of  the  old  French  regime;  and  indeed  in  much,  Lilburne 
more  resembled  the  man  of  that  day  and  land,  than  he  did 
the  nobler  and  statelier  being  which  belongs  to  our  own.  But 
to  the  end  of  time,  whatever  is  at  once  vicious,  polished  and 
intellectual,  will  have  a  common  likeness. 

"But,  my  lord,"  said  Dykeman,  "just  reflect.  This  girl 
is  so  well  known  in  the  place;  she  will  be  sure  to  be  missed; 
and  if  any  violence  is  done  to  her,  it's  a  capital  crime,  my  lord 
— a  capital  crime.  I  know  they  can't  hang  a  great  lord  like 
you,  but  all  concerned  in  it  may " 

Lord  Lilburne  interrupted  the  speaker  by — "Give  me 
some  wine  and  hold  your  tongue!"  Then,  when  he  had 
emptied  his  glass,  he  drew  himself  nearer  to  the  fire,  warmed 
his  hands,  mused  a  moment,  and  turned  round  to  his  con- 
fidant:— 

"Dykeman,"  said  he,'  'though  you're  an  ass  and  a  coward, 
and  you  don't  deserve  that  I  should  be  so  condescending,  i 
will  relieve  your  fears  at  once.  I  know  the  law  better  than 
you  can,  for  my  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  doing  exactly  as 
I  please,  without  ever  putting  myself  in  the  power  of  LAW, 
which  interferes  with  the  pleasures  of  other  men.  You  are 
right  in  saying  violence  would  be  a  capital  crime.  Now  the 
difference  between  vice  and  crime  is  this:  Vice  is  what  (jar- 
sons   write   sermons   against, — Crime   is    what    we   make  laws 

inst.  I  never  committed  a  crime  in  my  life, — at  an  age 
between  fifty  and  sixty  I  am  not  going  to  begin.  Vices  are 
safe  things:  I  may  have  my  vices  like  other  men:  but  crimes 
are  dangerous  things — illegal  things — things  to  be  carefully 

*  On  thee  the  whole  house  rests  confidingly. 
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avoided.  Look  you,"  and  here  the  speaker  fixing  his  puzzled 
listener  with  his  eye,  broke  into  a  grin  of  sublime  mockery), 
"let  me  suppose  you  to  be  the  World— that  cringing  valet  of 
valets,  the  World!  I  should  say  to  you  this, — 'My  dear 
World,  you  and  1  understand  each  other  well,  -we  are  made 
h  other, — I  never  come  in  your  way,  nor  you  in  mine. 
If  I  get  drunk  every  day  in  my  own  room,  that's  vice,  you 
can't  touch  me:  it'  1  take  an  extra  glass  for  the  fust  time  in 
my  life,  and  knock  down  the  watchman,  that's  a  crime  which, 
if  I  am  rich,  costs  me  one  pound — perhaps  five  pounds;  if  I 
am  poor,  sends  me  to  the  treadmill.  If  I  break  the  hearts  of 
five  hundred  old  fathers,  by  buying  with  gold  or  flattery  the 
embraces  of  five  hundred  young  daughters,  that's  vice, — your 
ant,  Mr.  World!  If  one  termagant  wench  scratches  my 
face,  makes  a  noise,  and  goes  brazen-faced  to  the  Old  Bailey 
to  swear  to  her  shame,  why  that's  crime,  and  my  friend,  Mr. 
World,  pulls  a  hemp-rope  out  of  his  pocket.'  Now,  do  you 
understand?  Yes,  I  repeat,"  he  added,  with  a  change  of 
voice.  "I  never  committed  a  crime  in  my  life, — I  have  never 
even  been  accused  of  one, — never  had  an  action  of  crim.  con. 
— of  seduction  against  me.  I  know  how  to  manage  such 
matters  better.  I  was  forced  to  carry  off  this  girl,  because  I 
had  no  other  means  of  courting  her.  To  court  her  is  all  I 
mean  to  do  now.  I  am  perfectly  aware  that  an  Action  for 
violence,  as  you  call  it,  would  be  the  more  disagreeable,  be- 
cause of  the  very  weakness  of  intellect  which  the  girl  is  said 
to  possess,  and  of  which  report  J  don't  believe  a  word.  I 
shall  most  certainly  avoid  even  the  remotest  appearance  that 
could  be  so  construed.  It  is  for  that  reason  thatnoone  in  the 
house  shall  attend  the  girl  except  yourself  and  your  niece. 
Your  niece  I  can  depend  on,  I  know:  1  have  been  kind  to 
her;  I  have  got  her  a  good  husband:  I  shall  get  her  husband 
a  good  place; — I  shall  be  godfather  to  her  first  child.  To  be 
sure,  the  other  servants  will  know  5  a  lady  in  the  house, 

but  to  that  they  are  accustomed:   I  don't  set  up  for  a  Joseph. 
y  need  know  no  more,  unless   you   choose  to  blab  it  out. 
II,  then,  supposing  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  more  or 
.  without  any  rudeness  on  my  part,  a  young  woman,  alter 
ng   a    few   jewels,  and    fine    dresses,  a   pretty    house,    and 
ig  made  very  comfortable,  and   being  convinced  that  her 
odfather  shall  be  taken  care  of  without  her  slaving  herself 
to  death,  chooses  of  her  own  accord  to  live  with  me,  where's 
the  crime,  and  who  can  interfere  with  it? 

"Certainly,  my  lord,  that  altera  the  ca  ad  Dykeman. 

^7 
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considerably  relieved.  "But  still,"  he  added,  anxiously,  "if 
the  inquiry  is  made, — if  before  all  this  is  settled,  it  is  found 
out  where  she  is?" 

"Why  then  no  harm  will  be  done — no  violence  will  be 
committed.  Her  grandfather, — drivelling  and  a  miser,  you 
say, — can  be  appeased  by  a  little  money,  and  it  will  be  no- 
body's business,  and  no  case  can  be  made  of  it.  Tush!  man! 
I  always  look  before  I  leap!  People  in  this  world  are  not  so 
charitable  as  you  suppose.  What  more  natural  than  that  a 
poor  and  pretty  girl — not  as  wise  as  Queen  Elizabeth — should 
be  tempted  to  pay  a  visit  to  a  rich  lover!  All  they  can  say  of 
the  lover  is,  that  he  is  a  very  gay  man  or  a  very  bad  man,  and 
that's  saying  nothing  new  of  me.  But  I  don't  think  it  will 
be  found  out.  Just  get  me  that  stool;  this  has  been  a  very 
troublesome  piece  of  business — rather  tired  me.  I  am  not  so 
young  as  I  was.  Yes,  Dykeman,  something  which  that  French- 
man Vaudemont,  or  Vaut-rien,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  said 
to  me  once,  has  a  certain  degree  of  truth.  I  felt  it  in  the  last 
fit  of  the  gout,  when  my  pretty  niece  was  smoothing  my  pil- 
lows. A  nurse,  as  we  grow  older,  may  be  of  use  to  one.  I 
wish  to  make  this  girl  like  me,  or  be  grateful  to  me.  I  am 
meditating  a  longer  and  more  serious  attachment  than  usual, 
— a  companion?" 

"A  companion,  my  lord,  in  that  poor  creature! — so  igno- 
rant— so  uneducated!" 

"So  much  the  better.  This  world  palls  upon  me,"  said 
Lilburne,  almost  gloomily.  "I  grow  sick  of  the  miserable 
quackeries — of  the  piteous  conceits  that  men,  women,  and 
children,  call  'knowledge. '  I  wish  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  nature 
before  I  die.  This  creature  interests  me,  and  that  is  some- 
thing in  this  life.     Clear  those  things  away,  and  leave  me." 

"Ay!"  muttered  Lilburne,  as  he  bent  over  the  fire  alone, 
"when  I  first  heard  that  that  girl  was  the  grand -daughter  of 
Simon  Gawtrey,  and,  therefore,  the  child  of  the  man  whom  I 
am  to  thank  that  I  am  a  cripple,  I  felt  as  if  love  to  her  were 
a  part  of  that  hate  which  I  owe  to  him;  a  segment  in  the 
circle  of  my  vengeance.  But  now,  poor  child!  I  forget  all 
this.  I  feel  for  her,  not  passion,  but  what  I  never  felt  before, 
affection.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  such  a  child,  I  could  under- 
stand what  men  mean  when  they  talk  of  the  tenderness  of  a 
father.  I  have  not  one  impure  thought  for  that  girl — not 
one.  But  I  would  give  thousands  if  she  could  love  me. 
Strange!  strange!  in  all  this  T  do  not  recognise  myself!" 

Lord  Lilburne  retired  to  rest  betimes  that  night;  he  slept 
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sound;  rose  refreshed  at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual;  and  what 
he  considered  a  fit  of  vapors  of  the  previous  night  was  pai 

away.     He  looked  with  eagerness  to  an  interview  with  Fanny. 

id  of  his  intellect,  pleased  in  any  of  those  sinister,  exer- 
cises of  it,  which  the  rode  and  habits  of  his  life  SO  long  per- 
mitted to  him,  he  regarded  the  conquest  of  Ins  fair  adversary 
with  the  inter  scientific  game.    Harriet  went  to  Fanny's 

room  to  prepare  her  to  receive  her  host:  and   Lord    Lilburne 
now  resolved   to  make  his  own  visit  the  less  unwelcome,  by 

rving  for  his  especial  gift  some  showy,  if  nut  valuable, 
trinkets,  which  for  similar  purposes  never  failed  the  deposi- 
tories of  the  villa  he  had  purchased  for  his  pleasures.  He  re- 
collected that  these  gewgaws  were  placed  in  the  bureau  in  the 
study;  in  which,  as  having  a  lock  of  foreign  and  intricate 
workmanship,  he  usually  kept  whatever  might  tempt  cupidity 
in  those  frequent  absences  when  the  house  was  left  guarded 
but  by  two  women  servants.  Finding  that  Fanny  had  not  yet 
quitted  her  own  chamber,  while  Harriet  went  up  to  attend 
and  reason  with  her,  he  himself  limped  into  the  study  below, 
unlocked  the  bureau,  and  was  searching  in  the  drawers,  when 
he  heard  the  voice  of  Fanny  above,  raised  a  little  as  if  in  re- 
monstrance or  entreaty;  and  he  paused  to  listen.  He  could 
not,  however,  distinguish  what  was  said;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, without  attending  much  to  what  he  was  about,  his 
hands  were  still  employed  in  opening  and  shutting  the  drawers, 
passing  through  the  pigeon-holes,  and  feeling  for  a  topaz 
brooch,  which  he  thought  could  not  fail  of  pleasing  the  unso- 
phisticated eyes  of  Fanny.  One  of  the  recesses  was  deeper 
than  the  rest;  he  fancied  the  brooch  was  there;  he  stretched 
his  hand  into  the  recess;  and,  as  the  room  was  partially  dark- 
ened by  the  lower  shutters  from  without,  which  were  still  un- 
closed to  prevent  any  attempted  escape  of  his  captive,  he  had 
only  the  sense  of  touch  to  depend  on;  not  finding  the  brooch, 
he  stretched  on  till  he  came  to  the  extremity  of  the  re 
and  was  suddenly  sensible  of  a  sharp  pain;  the  flesh  seemed 
caught  as  in  a  trap;  he  drew  back  his  linger  with  sudden  force 
and  a  half-suppressed  exclamation,  and  he  perceived  the  bot- 
tom or  floor  of  the  pigeon-hole  recede,  as  if  sliding  back.  II.- 
curiosity  was  aroused;   he  again  felt  warily  and  cautiously,  and 

overed  a  very  slight  inequality  and  roughness  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  recess.  He  was  aware  instantly  that  there  was 
some  secret  spring;  he  pressed  with  some  force  on  the  spot, 
and  he  felt  the  board  give  way;  he  pushed  it  back  towards 
him,  and   it  slid  suddenly  with  a  whirring  noise,  and   left  a 
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cavity  below  exposed  to  his  sight.  He  peered  in,  and  drew 
forth  a  paper;  he  opened  it  at  first  carelessly,  for  he  was  still 
trying  to  listen  to  Fanny.  His  eye  ran  rapidly  over  a  few 
preliminary  lines  till  it  rested  on  what  follows: — 

Marriage.      The  year  18 — 
"No.  83,  page  21. 

"Philip  Beaufort,  of  this  parish  of  A ,  and  Catherine 

Morton,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  London,  were 
married  in  this  church  by  banns,  this  12th  day  of  November, 

in  the  year  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and ,*  by  me. 

"Caleb  Price,  Vicar. 

"This  marriage  was  solemnized  between  us, 

"Philip  Beaufort. 
"Catherine  Morton. 
"In  the  presence  of 

"David  Apreece. 
"William   Smith. 

"The  above  is  a  true  copy  taken  from  the  registry  of  mar- 
riages, in  A parish,  this  19th  day  of  March,  18 — ,  by  me, 

"Morgan  Jones,  Curate  of  C ." 

Lord  Lilburne  again  cast  his  eye  over  the  lines  prefixed  to 
this  startling  document,  which,  being  those  written  at  Caleb's 
desire,  by  Mr.  Jones  to  Philip  Beaufort,  we  need  not  here 
transcribe  to  the  reader. f  At  that  instant,  Harriet  descended 
the  stairs,  and  came  into  the  room;  she  crept  up  on  tiptoe  to 
Lilburne,  and  whispered, — 

"She  is  coming  down,  I  think;  she  does  not  know  you  are 
here." 

"Very  well — go!"  said  Lord  Lilburne.  And  scarce  had 
Harriet  left  the  room,  when  a  carriage  drove  furiously  to  the 
door,  and  Robert  Beaufort  rushed  into  the  study. 

*  This  is  according  to  the  form  customary  at  the  date  at  which  the  copy  was  made.     There 
has  since  been  an  alteration. 
+  Sue  page  24. 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 

"  Gone,  and  none  know  it. 

*  *  •  •  • 

How  now  ? — What  news,  what  hopes  and  steps  discovered  ?  " 

—Beaumont  and  Fletcher:  The  Pilgrim. 

When  Philip  arrived  at  his  lodgings  in  town  it  was  very 
late,  but  he  still  found  Liancourt  waiting  the  chance  of  his 
arrival.  The  Frenchman  was  full  of  his  own  schemes  and 
projects.  He  was  a  man  of  high  repute  and  connexions; 
negotiations  for  his  recall  to  Paris  had  been  entered  into;  he 
was  divided  between  a  Quixotic  loyalty  and  a  rational  pru- 
dence; he  brought  his  doubts  to  Vaudemont.  Occupied  as 
he  was  with  thoughts  of  so  important  and  personal  a  nature, 
Philip  could  yet  listen  patiently  to  his  friend,  and  weigh  with 
him  the  pros  and  cons.  And  after  having  mutually  agreed  that 
loyalty  and  prudence  would  both  be  best  consulted  by  wait- 
ing a  little,  to  see  if  the  nation,  as  the  Carlists  yet  fondly 
trusted,  would  soon,  after  its  first  fever,  offer  once  more  the 
throne  and  the  purple  to  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  Lian- 
court, as  he  lighted  his  cigar  to  walk  home,  said, — "A  thou- 
sand thanks  to  you,  my  dear  friend:  and  how  have  you  en- 
joyed yourself  in  your  visit?  I  am  not  surprised  or  jealous 
that  Lilburne  did  not  invite  me,  as  I  do  not  play  at  cards,  and 
I  have  said  some  sharp  things  to  him." 

"I  fancy  I  shall  have  the  same  disqualifications  for  another 
invitation,'"  said  Vaudemont,  with  a  severe  smile.  "I  may 
have  much  to  disclose  to  you  in  a  few  days.  At  present  my 
news  is  still  unripe.  And  have  you  seen  anything  of  Lilburne? 
he  left  us  some  days  since.      Is  he  in  London?" 

5;   I  was  riding  with  our  friend  Henri,  who  wished    to 
try  a  new  horse  off  the  stones,  a  little  way  into  the  country 

yesterday.      We  went  through  ******  an(j  H .    Pretty 

places,  those.     Do  you  know  them?" 

"Yes;  I  know  H . 

"And  just  at  dusk,  as  we  were  spurring  back  to  town, 
whom  should  I  see  walking  on  the  path  of  the  high-road  but 
Lord  Lilburne  himself!  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
stopped,  and,  after  asking   him   about  you,  T  could  not  help 
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expressing  my  surprise  to  see  him  on  foot  at  such  a  place. 
You  know  the  man's  sneer.  'A  Frenchman  so  gallant  as 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,'  said  he,  'need  not  be  surprised  at 
much  greater  miracles;  the  iron  moves  to  the  magnet:  I  have 
a  little  adventure  here.  Pardon  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  ride  on.' 
Of  course  I  wished  him  good  day;  and  a  little  farther  up  the 
road  I  saw  a  dark  plain  chariot,  no  coronet,  no  arms,  no  foot- 
man— only  the  man  on  the  box;  but  the  beauty  of  the  horses 
assured  me  it  must  belong  to  Lilburne.  Can  you  conceive 
such  absurdity  in  a  man  of  that  age — and  a  very  clever  fellow, 
too?  Yet,  how  is  it  that  one  does  not  ridicule  it  in  Lilburne, 
as  one  would  in  another  man  between  fifty  and  sixty?" 
"Because  one  does  not  ridicule, — one  loathes — him." 
"No;  that's  not  it.  The  fact  is,  that  one  can't  fancy  Lil- 
burne old.  His  manner  is  young — his  eye  is  young.  I  never 
saw  any  one  with  so  much  vitality.  'The  bad  heart  and  the 
good  digestion' — the  twin  secrets  for  wearing  well,  eh!" 

"Where  did  you  meet  him — not  near  H ?" 

"Yes;  close  by.  Why?  Have  you  any  adventure  there, 
too?     Nay,  forgive  me;  it  was  but  a  jest.     Good  night!" 

Vaudemont  fell  into  an  uneasy  reverie;  he  could  not  divine 
exactly  why  he  should  be  alarmed;  but  he  was  alarmed  at 

Lilburne  being   in  the  neighborhood   of  H .      It  was  the 

foot  of  the  profane  violating  the  sanctuary.  An  undefined 
thrill  shot  through  him,  as  his  mind  coupled  together  the  as- 
sociations of  Lilburne  and  Fanny;  but  there  was  no  ground 
for  forebodings.  Fanny  did  not  stir  out  alone.  An  adven- 
ture, too — pooh!  Lord  Lilburne  must  be  awaiting  a  willing 
and  voluntary  appointment,  most  probably  from  some  one  of 
the  fair  but  decorous  frailties  in  London.  Lord  Lilburne's 
more  recent  conquests  were  said  to  be  among  those  of  his  own 
rank;  suburbs  are  useful  for  such  assignations.  Any  other 
thought  was  too  horrible  to  be  contemplated.  He  glanced 
to  the  clock;  it  was  three  in  the  morning.      He  would  go  to 

H early,  even  before  he  sought  out  Mr.  William  Smith. 

With  that  resolution,  and  even  his  hardy  frame  worn  out  by 
the  excitement  of  the  day,  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed  and 
fell  asleep. 

He  did  not  wake  till  near  nine;  and  had  just  dressed,  and 
hurried  over  his  abstemious  breakfast,  when  the  servant  of 
the  house  came  to  tell  him  that  an  old  woman,  apparently  in 
great  agitation,  wished  to  see  him.  His  head  was  still  full  of 
witnesses  and  lawsuits;  and  he  was  vaguely  expecting  some 
visitor  connected  with  his  primary  objects,  when  Sarah  broke 
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1 
into  the  room.  She  cast  a  hurried,  suspicious  look  round  her, 
and  then,  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  to  him,  "Oh!"  she 
cried,  "if  you  have  taken  that  poor  young  thing  away,  God 
ive  you.  Let  her  come  back  again.  It  shall  be  all  hushed 
up.     Don't  ruin  her!  don't!  that's  a  dear,  good  gentleman!" 

"Speak     plainly,    woman, — what    do   you    mean?"    cried 
Philip,  turning  pale. 

A  very  lew  words  sufficed  for  an  explanation:  Fanny's 
disappearance  the  previous  night;  the  alarm  of  Sarah  at  her 
non-return;  the  apathy  of  old  Simon,  who  did  not  compre 
hend  what  had  happened,  and  quietly  went  to  bed;  the  search 
Sarah  had  made  during  half  the  night;  the  intelligence  she 
had  picked  up,  that  the  policeman,  going  his  rounds,  had 
heard  a  female  shriek  near  the  school;  but  that  all  he  could 
perceive  through  the  mist  was  a  carriage  driving  rapidly  past 
him;  Sarah's  suspicions  of  Vaudemont  confirmed  in  the  morn- 
ing, when,  entering  Fanny's  room,  she  perceived  the  poor 
girl's  unfinished  letter  with  his  own,  the  clue  to  his  address 
that  the  latter  gave  her;  all  this,  ere  she  well  understood  what 
she  herself  was  talking  about, — Vaudemont 's  alarm  seized,  and 
the  reflection  of  a  moment  construed:  The  carriage;  Lilburne 
seen  lurking  in  the  neighborhood  the  previous  day;  the  for- 
mer attempt; — all  flashed  on  him  with  an  intolerable  glare. 
A\  bile  Sarah  was  yet  speaking,  he  rushed  from  the  house,  he 
flew  to  Lord  Lilburne's  in  Park-lane,  he  composed  his  manner, 
he  inquired  calmly.      His  lordship  had  slept  from  home;  he 

was,    they  believed,  at  Fernside:  Fernside!     H was  on 

the  direct  way  to  that  villa!  Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  he  heard  the  story  ere  he  was  on  the  road,  with  such 
speed  as  the  promise  of  a  guinea  a  mile  could  extract  from 
the  spurs  of  a  young  post-boy  applied  to  the  flanks  of  London 
post-horses. 
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CHAPTER   XV. 


Ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 
Extollit."  * — Juvenal. 


When  Harriet  had  quitted  Fanny,  the  waiting-woman, 
craftily  wishing  to  lure  her  into  Lilburne's  presence,  had  told 
her  that  the  room  below  was  empty;  and  the  captive's  mind 
naturally  and  instantly  seized  on  the  thought  of  escape.  After 
a  brief  breathing  pause,  she  crept  noiselessly  down  the  stairs, 
and  gently  opened  the  door;  and  at  the  very  instant  she  did 
so,  Robert  Beaufort  entered  from  the  other  door;  she  drew 
back  in  terror,  when,  what  was  her  astonishment  in  hearing 
a  name  uttered  that  spell-bound  her — the  last  name  she  could 
have  expected  to  hear;  for  Lilburne,  the  instant  he  saw 
Beaufort,  pale,  haggard,  agitated,  rush  into  the  room,  and 
bang  the  door  after  him,  could  only  suppose  that  something 
of  extraordinary  moment  had  occurred  with  regard  to  the 
dreaded  guest,  and  cried:  "You  come  about  Vaudemont! 
Something  has  happened  about  Vaudemont!  about  Philip! 
What  is  it?     Calm  yourself.  " 

Fanny,  as  the  name  was  thus  abruptly  uttered,  actually 
thrust  her  face  through  the  door;  but  she  again  drew  back, 
and,  all  her  senses  preternaturally  quickened  at  that  name, 
while  she  held  the  door  almost  closed,  listened  with  her  whole 
soul  in  her  ears. 

The  faces  of  both  the  men  were  turned  from  her,  and  her 
partial  entry  had  not  been  perceived. 

'Yes,"  said  Robert  Beaufort,  leaning  his  weight,  as  if 
ready  to  sink  to  the  ground  upon  Lilburne's  shoulder, — "Yes; 
Vaudemont,  or  Philip,  for  they  are  one, — yes,  it  is  about  that 
man  I  have  come  to  consult  you.     Arthur  has  arrived." 

"Well?" 

"And  Arthur  has  seen  the  wretch  who  visited  us,  and  the 
rascal's  manner  has  so  imposed  on  him,  so  convinced  him  that 
Philip  is  the  heir  to  all  our  property,  that  he  has  come  over — 
ill,  ill — I  fear" (added  Beaufort,  in  a  hollow  voice,)  "dying, 
to—to " 

"To  guard  against  their  machinations?" 

*  l'ortune  raises  men  from  low  estate  to  the  very  summit  of  prosperity. 
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"No,    no,   no— to  say  that  if  such  be  the  case,    neither 

honor  nor  conscience  will  allow  us  to  resist  his  rights.  He  is 
so  obstinate  in  this  matter;  his  nerves  so  ill  bear  reasoning 
and  contradiction,  that  I  know  not  what  to  do " 

"  lake  breath — go  on." 

"  U  ell,  it  seems  that  this  man  found  out  Arthur  almost  as 
soon  as  my  son  arrived  in  Paris — that  he  has  persuaded  Arthur 
that  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  prove  the  marriage — that  he 
pretended  to  be  very  impatient  tor  a  decision — that  Arthur,  in 
order  to  gain  time  to  see  me,  affected  irresolution — took  him 
to  Boulogne,  for  the  rascal  does  not  dare  to  return  to  Eng- 
land—left him  there;  and  now  comes  back,  my  own  sun,  as 
my  worst  enemy,  to  conspire  against  me  for  my  property!  I 
could  not  have  kept  my  temper  if  I  had  stayed. — But  that's 
not  all — that's  not  the  worst:  Yaudemont  left  me  suddenly  in 
the  morning  on  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  In  taking  leave  of 
Camilla  he  let  fall  hints  which  fdl  me  with  fear. — Well,  I  in- 
quired his  movements  as  I  came  along;  he  had  stopped  at 

-) ,  had  been  closeted  for  above  an  hour  with  a  man  whose 

name  the  landlord  of  the  inn  knew,  for  it  was  on  his  carpet- 
bag— the  name  was  Barlow  You  remember  the  advertise- 
ments! Good  Heavens!  what  is  to  be  done?  I  would  not  do 
anything  unhandsome  or  dishonest.  But  there  never  was  a 
marriage.  I  never  will  believe  there  was  a  marriage — never!" 
'There  was  a  marriage,  Robert  Beaufort,"  said  Lord  Lil- 
burne,  almost  enjoying  the  torture  he  was  about  to  inflict; 
"and  I  hold  here  a  paper  that  Philip  Vaudemont — for  so  we 
will  yet  call  him — would  give  his  right  hand  to  clutch  for  a 
moment.  I  have  just  found  it  in  a  secret  cavity  in  that  bureau. 
Robert,  on  this  paper  may  depend  the  fate,  the  fortune,  the 
prosperity,  the  greatness  of  Philip  Yaudemont; — or  his 
poverty,  his  exile,  his  ruin.     See!" 

Robert  l'.eaufort  glanced  over  the  paper  held  out  to  him 
— dropped  it  on  the  floor — and  staggered  to  a  seat.  Lilburne 
coolly  replaced  the  document  in  the  bureau,  and,  limping  to 
his  brother-in-law,  said  with  a  smile, — 

"Put  the  paper  is  in  my  possession — T  will  not  destroy  it. 

I   have  no   right  to  destroy  it.      Besides,   it  would  be  a 

crime;  but  if  I  give  //to  you,  you  can  do  with  it  as  you  please." 

"O  Lilburne.  spare  me — spare  me.  I  meant  to  be  an 
honest  man.      I — I "     And  Robert  Beaufort  sobbed. 

Lilburne  looked  at  him  in  scornful  surprise. 

"Do  not  fear  that  /  shall  ever  think  worse  of  you;  and 
who  else  will  know  it?     Do  not  fear  me.     No; — I,  too,  have 
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reasons  to  hate  and  to  fear  this  Philip  Vaudemont;  for  Vau- 
demont  shall  be  his  name,  and  not  Beaufort,  in  spite  of  fifty 
such  scraps  of  paper!  He  has  known  a  man — my  worst  foe 
— he  has  secrets  of  mine — of  my  past — perhaps  of  my  present; 
but  I  laugh  at  his  knowledge  while  he  is  a  wandering  adven- 
turer;— I  should  tremble  at  that  knowledge  if  he  could  thun- 
der it  out  to  the  world  as  Philip  Beaufort,  of  Beaufort  Court\ 
There,  I  am  candid  with  you.  Now  hear  my  plan.  Prove  to 
Arthur  that  his  visitor  is  a  convicted  felon,  by  sending  the 
officers  of  justice  after  him  instantly — off  with  him  again  to 
the  Settlements.  Defy  a  single  witness — entrap  Vaudemont 
back  to  France,  and  prove  him  (I  think  I  will  prove  him  such 
— I  think  so — with  a  little  money  and  a  little  pains} — prova 
him  the  accomplice  of  William  Gawtrey,  a  coiner  and  a  mur< 
derer!  Pshaw!  take  yon  paper.  Do  with  it  as  you  will— keep 
it — give  it  to  Arthur — let  Philip  Vaudemont  have  it,  and  Philip 
Vaudemont  will  be  rich  and  great,  the  happiest  man  between 
earth  and  paradise!  On  the  oher  hand,  come  and  tell  me  that 
you  have  lost  it,  or  that  I  never  gave  you  such  a  paper,  or 
that  no  such  paper  ever  existed;  and  Philip  Vaudemont  may 
live  a  pauper,  and  die,  perhaps,  a  slave  at  the  galleys!  Lose 
it,  I  say — lose  it, — and  advise  with  me  upon  the  rest." 

Horror-struck,  bewildered,  the  weak  man  gazed  upon  the 
calm  face  of  the  Master-villain,  as  the  scholar  of  the  old 
fables  might  have  gazed  on  the  fiend  who  put  before  him 
worldly  prosperity  here  and  the  loss  of  his  soul  hereafter. 
He  had  never  hitherto  regarded  Lilburne  in  his  true  light. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  black  heart  that  lay  bare  before  him. 

"I  can't  destroy  it — I  can't,"  he  faltered  out;  "and  if  I 
did,  out  of  love  for  Arthur, — don't  talk  of  galleys, — of  ven- 
geance— I — I ' ' 

"The  arrears  of  the  rents  you  have  enjoyed  will  send  you 
to  gaol  for  your  life.     No,  no;  don't  destroy  the  paper!" 

Beaufort  rose  with  a  desperate  effort;  he  moved  to  the 
bureau.  Fanny's  heart  was  on  her  lips; — of  this  long  confer- 
ence she  had  understood  only  the  one  broad  point  on  which 
Lilburne  had  insisted  with  an  emphasis  that  could  have  en- 
lightened an  infant;  and  he  looked  on  Beaufort  as  an  infant 
then; — On  that  paper  rested  Philip  Vaudemonf  s  fate — happiness 
if  saved,  ruin  if  destroyed,  Philip — her  Philip  !  And  Philip 
himself  had  said  to  her  once — when  had  she  ever  forgotten 
his  words?  and  now  how  those  words  flashed  across  her — 
Philip  himself  had  said  to  her  once,  "Upon  a  scrap  of  paper, 
if  I  could  but  find  it.  may  depend  my  whole  fortune,  my  whol# 
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happiness,  all  that  I  care  for  in  life. " — Robert  Beaufort  moved 
to  the  bureau — he  seized  the  document — he  looked  over  it 
again,  hurriedly,  and  ere  Lilburne,  who  by  no  means  wished 
to  have  it  destroyed  in  his  own  presence,  was  aware  of  his  in- 
tention— he  hastened  with  tottering  steps  to  the  hearth — 
averted  his  eyes,  and  cast  it  on  the  fire.  At  that  instant, 
something  white — he  scarce  knew  what,  it  seemed  to  him  as 
a  spirit,  as  a  ghost — darted  by  him,  and  snatched  the  paper, 
:ts  vet  uninjured,  from  the  embers!  There  was  a  pause  for 
the  hundredth  part  of  a  moment: — a  gurgling  sound  of  aston- 
ishment and  horror  from  Beaufort — an  exclamation  from  Lil- 
burne— a  laugh  from  Fanny,  as,  her  eyes  flashing  light,  with 
a  proud  dilation  of  stature,  with  the  paper  clasped  tightly  to 
her  bosom,  she  turned  her  looks  of  triumph  from  one  to  the 
other.     The  two  men  were  both  too  amazed,  at  the  instant, 

rapid  measures.  But  Lilburne,  recovering  himself  first, 
hastened  to  her;  she  eluded  his  grasp — she  made  towards  the 
door  to  the  passage;  when  Lilburne,  seriously  alarmed,  seized 
her  arm: — 

"Foolish  child! — give  me  that  paper!" 

"Never,  but  with  my  life!"  And  Fanny's  cry  for  help  rang 
through  the  house. 

"Then "  the  speech  died  on  his  lips,  for  at  that  instant 

a  rapid  stride  was  heard  without — a  momentary  scuffle — voices 
in  altercation; — the  door  gave  way  as  if  a  battering-ram  had 
forced  it; — not  so  much  thrown  forward,  as  actually  hurled 
into  the  room,  the  body  of  Dykeman  fell  heavily,  like  a  dead 
man's,  at  the  very  feet  of  Lord  Lilburne — and  Philip  Vaude- 
mont  stood  in  the  doorway! 

The  grasp  of  Lilburne  on  Fanny's  arm  relaxed,  and  the 
girl,  with  one  bound,  sprang  to  Philip's  breast.  "Here, 
here!"  she  cried;  "take it — take  it!"  and  she  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  hand.  "Don't  let  them  have  it — read  it — see  it — 
never  mind  m  But  Philip,  though  his  hand  unconsciously 

closed  on  the  precious  document,  did  mind  Fanny  and  in 
that  moment  her  cause  was  the  only  one  in   the  world  to  him. 

'  Foul  villain!"  he  said,  as  he  strode  to  Lilburne,  while 
Fanny  still  clung  to  his  breast:  "Speak! — speak! — is — she — 
is  she? — man — man,  speak! — you  know  what  I  would  say! — 
She  is  the  child  of  your  own  daughter — the  grandchild  of  that 
Mary  whom  you  dishonored — the  child  of  the  woman  whom 
William  Gawtrey  saved  from  pollution!  Before  he  died,  Gaw- 
trey  commended  her  to  my  care! — O  God  of  Heaven! — speak! 
— I  am  not  too  late!" 
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The  manner,  the  words,  the  face  of  Philip  left  Lilburne 
terror-stricken  with  conviction.  But  the  man's  crafty  ability, 
debased  as  it  was,  triumphed  even  over  remorse  for  the  dread 
guilt  meditated, — over  gratitude  for  the  dread  guilt  spared. 
He  glanced  at  Beaufort — at  Dykeman,  who  now,  slowly  re- 
covering, gazed  at  him  with  eyes  that  seemed  starting  from 
their  sockets;  and  lastly  fixed  his  look  on  Philip  himself. 
There  were  three  witnesses — presence  of  mind  was  his  great 
attribute! — 

"And  if,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  I  knew,  or,  at  least, 
had  the  firmest  persuasion  that  Fanny  was  my  grandchild, 
what  then?  Why  else  should  she  be  here? — Pooh,  sir!  I  am 
an  old  man." 

Philip  recoiled  a  step  in  wonder;  his  plain  sense  was  baffled 
by  the  calm  lie.  He  looked  down  at  Fanny,  who,  compre- 
hending nothing  of  what  was  spoken,  for  all  her  faculties, 
even  her  very  sense  of  sight  and  hearing,  were  absorbed  in 
her  impatient  anxiety  for  him,  cried  out, — 

"No  harm  has  come  to  Fanny — none:  only  frightened. 
Read! — Read! — Save  that  paper! — You  know  what  you  once 
said  about  a  mere  scrap  of  paper!     Come  away! — Come!" 

He  did  now  cast  his  eyes  on  the  paper  he  held.  That  was 
an  awful  moment  for  Robert  Beaufort — even  for  Lilburne! — 
To  snatch  the  fatal  documents  from  that  gripe!  They  would 
as  soon  have  snatched  it  from  a  tiger!  He  lifted  his  eyes — 
they  rested  on  his  mother's  picture!  Her  lips  smiled  on  him! 
He  turned  to  Beaufort  in  a  state  of  emotion  too  exulting,  too 
blest  for  vulgar  vengeance — for  vulgar  triumph — almost  for 
words. 

"Look  yonder,  Robert  Beaufort — look!"  and  he  pointed  to 
the  picture.  "Her  name  is  spotless!  I  stand  again  beneath  a 
roof  that  was  my  father's, — the  Heir  of  Beaufort!  We  shall 
meet  before  the  justice  of  our  country.  For  you,  Lord  Lil- 
burne, I  will  believe  you:  it  is  too  horrible  to  doubt  even  your 
intentions.  If  wrong  had  chanced  her,  I  would  have  rent  you 
where  you  stand,  limb  from  limb.  And  thank  her" — (for  Lil- 
burne recovered  at  this  language  the  daring  of  his  youth,  be- 
fore calculation,  indolence,  and  excess  had  dulled  the  edge  of 
his  nerves;  and,  unawed  by  the  height,  and  manhood,  and 
strength  of  his  menacer,  stalked  haughtily  up  to  him) — "and 
thank  your  relationship  to  her,"  said  Philip,  sinking  his  voice 
into  a  whisper,  "that  I  did  not  brand  you  as  a  pilferer  and  a 
cheat!  Hush,  knave! — hush,  pupil  of  George  Gawtrey! — 
there  are  no  duels  for  me  but  with  men  of  honor!" 
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Lilburne  now  turned  white,  and  the  big  word  stuck  in  his 
throat.  In  another  instant,  Fanny  and  her  guardian  had 
quitted  the  house. 

"Dykeman,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  after  a  long  silence,  "I 
shall  ask  you  another  time  how  you  came  to  admit  that  im- 
pertinent person.  At  present,  go  and  order  breakfast  for  Mr. 
Beaufort." 

As  soon  as  Dykeman,  more  astounded,  perhaps,  by  his 
lord's  coolness,  than  even  by  the  preceding  circumstances, 
had  left  the  study,  Lilburne  came  up  to  Beaufort, — who 
seemed  absolutely  stricken  as  if  by  palsy, — and  touching  him 
impatiently  and  rudely,  said, 

"  ^death,  man! — rouse  yourself!  There  is  not  a  moment 
to  be  lost!  I  have  already  decided  on  what  you  are  to  do. 
This  paper  is  not  worth  a  rush,  unless  the  curate  who  exam- 
ined it  will  depose  to  that  fact.  He  is  a  curate — a  Welsh 
(urate; — you  are  yet  Mr.  Beaufort,  a  rich  and  a  great  man. 
The  curate,  properly  managed,  may  depose  to  the  contrary; 
and  then  we  will  indict  them  all  for  forgery  and  conspiracy. 
At  the  worst,  you  can,  no  doubt,  get  the  parson  to  forget  all 
about  it — to  stay  away.     His  address  was  on  the  certificate — ■ 

C .     Go  yourself  into  Wales,  without  an  instant's  delay. 

Then,  having  arranged  with  Mr.  Jones,  hurry  back,  cross  to 
Boulogne,  and  buy  this  convict  and  his  witness — yes,  buy 
them!  That,  now,  is  the  only  thing.  Quick! — quick!  quick! 
Zounds,  man!  if  it  were  my  affair,  ///restate,  I  would  not  care 
a  pin  for  that  fragment  of  paper:  I  should  rather  rejoice  at  it. 
I  see  how  it  could  be  turned  against  them!     Go!" 

"No,  no;  I  am  not  equal  to  it!  Will  vc//  manage  it? — will 
you?     Half  my  estate! — all!     Take  it:  but  save " 

"Tut!"  interrupted  Lord  Lilburne,  in  great  disdain.  "I 
am  as  rich  as  I  want  to  be.  Money  i.\mv>  not  bribe  me,  1 
manage  this!  //  Lord  Lilburne!  /.'  Why,  if  found  out,  it 
is  subornation  of  witnesses.  It  is  exposure — it  is  dishonor — 
it  is  ruin.  What  then?  You  should  take  the  risk — for  you 
must  meet  ruin  if  you  do  not.  /  cannot.  /  have  nothing  to 
gain!" 

"I  dare  not! — I  dare  not!"  murmured  Beaufort,  quite 
spirit-broken.  "Subornation,  dishonor,  exposure! — and  1,  so 
respectable — my  character! — and  my  son  against  me,  too! — 
ray  son,  in  whom  1  lived  again!  No,  no:  let  them  take  all! — 
Let  them  take  it!  Ha!  ha!  let  them  take  it!  Good  day  to 
you." 

"Where  are  you  going?" 
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"I  shall  consult  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  I'll  let  you  know." 

And   Beaufort  walked  tremulously  back  to   his  carriage. 

"Go to  his  lawyer!"  growled  Lilburne.  "Yes,  if  his  lawyer 
can  help  him  to  defraud  men  lawfully,  he'll  defraud  them  fast 
enough.  That  will  be  the  respectable  way  of  doing  it!  Um! 
— This  may  be  an  ugly  business  for  me — the  paper  found  here 
— if  the  girl  can  depose  to  what  she  heard,  and  she  must  have 
heard  something. — No,  I  think  the  laws  of  real  property  will 
hardly  allow  her  evidence;  and  if  they  do — Um! — My  grand- 
daughter! is  it  possible! — And  Gawtrey  rescued  her  mother, 
my  child,  from  her  own  mother's  vices!  I  thought  my  liking 
to  that  girl  different  from  any  other  I  have  ever  felt:  it  was 
pure — it  was  ! — it  was  pity — affection.  And  I  must  never  see 
her  again — must  forget  the  whole  thing!  And  I  am  growing 
old — and  I  am  childless — and  alone!"  He  paused,  almost 
with  a  groan:  and  then  the  expression  of  his  face  changing  to 
rage,  he  cried  out, — "The  man  threatened  me,  and  I  was  a 
coward!  What  to  do? — Nothing!  The  defensive  is  my  line. 
I  shall  play  no  more. — I  attack  no  one.  Who  will  accuse  Lord 
Lilburne?  Still,  Robert  is  a  fool.  I  must  not  leave  him  to 
himself.  Ho!  there!  Dykeman! — the  carriage!  I  shall  go 
to  London." 

Fortunately,  no  doubt,  it  was  for  Philip,  that  Mr.  Beaufort 
was  not  Lord  Lilburne.  For  all  history  teaches  us — public 
and  private  history — conquerors  —  statesmen  —  sharp  hypo- 
crites, and  brave  designers — yes,  they  all  teach  us  how  mighty 
one  man  of  great  intellect  and  no  scruple  is  against  the  jus- 
tice of  millions!  The  One  Man  moves — the  Mass  is  inert. 
Justice  sits  on  a  throne.  Roguery  never  rests, — Activity  is 
the  lever  of  Archimedes. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  Quam  multa  injusta  ac  prava  fiunt  moribus."  * — Toll. 
..."  Vol.it  ambiguis 
Mobilis  alis  Hora."  t — Seneca. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  sought  Mr.  Blackwell,  and  long, 
rambling,  and  disjointed  was  his  narrative.  Mr.  Blackwell, 
after  some  consideration,  proposed  to  set  about  doing  the  very 
things  that  Lilburne  had  proposed  at  once  to  do.  But  the 
lawyer  expressed  himself  legally  and  covertly,  so  that  it  did 

*  How  many  unjust  and  vicious  actions  arc  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  morals  ' 
t  The  hour  flies  moving  with  doubtful  wings. 
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not  seem  to  the  sober  sense  of  Mr.  Beaufort  at  all  the  same 
plan.  He  was  not  the  least  alarmed  at  what.  Mr.  Blackwell 
proposed,  though  so  shocked  at  what  Lilburne  dictated. 
Blackwell  would  go  the  next  day  into  Wales — he  would  find 
out  Mr.  Jones — he  would  sound  him!  Nothing  was  more 
common,  with  people  vi  the  nicest  honor,  than  just  to  get  a 
witness  out  of  the  way!  Done  in  election  petitions,  lor  in- 
stance, every  day. 

"  1  r,u. "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much  relieved. 

Then,  after  having  done  that,  Mr.  Blackwell  would  return 
to  town,  and  cross  over  to  Boulogne  to  see  this  very  impudent 
person  whom  Arthur  young  men  were  so  apt  to  be  taken  in! 
had  actually  believed.  He  had  no  doubt  he  could  settle  it  all. 
Robert  Beaufort  returned  to  Berkeley  Square  actually  in 
spirits. 

There  he  found  Lilburne,  who,  on  reflection,  seeing  that 
Blackwell  was  at  all  events  more  up  to  the  business  than  his 
brother,  assented  to  the  propriety  of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Blackwell  accordingly  did  set  off  the  next  day.  That 
next  day,  perhaps,  made  all  the  difference.  Within  two  hours 
from  his  gaining  the  document  so  important,  Philip,  without 
any  subtler  exertion  of  intellect  than  the  decision  of  a  plain, 
bold  sense,  had  already  forestalled  both  the  peer  and  the  law- 
yer. He  had  sent  down  Mr.  Barlow's  head  clerk  to  his  mas- 
ter in  Wales  with  the  document,  and  a  short  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  had  been  discovered.  And  fortunate,  in- 
deed, was  it  that  the  copy  had  been  found;  for  all  the  inqui- 
ries of  Mr.  Barlow  at  A had   failed,  and  probably  would 

have  failed,  without  such  a  clue,  in  fastening  upon  any  one 
probable  person  to  have  officiated  as  Caleb  Price's  amanuen- 
sis. The  sixteen  hours'  start  Mr.  Barlow  gained  over  Black- 
well  enabled  the  former  to  see  Mr.  Jones — to  show  him  his 
own  handwriting — to  get  a  written  and  witnessed  attestation 
from  which  the  curate,  b  r  poor,  and  however  tempted, 

could  never  well  have  escaped  even  had  he  been  dishoiu-t. 
which  he  was  not  of  his  perfect  recollection  of  the  fact  of 
making  an  extract  from  the  registry  at  Caleb's  desire,  though 
he  owned  he  had  quite  forgotten  the  names  he  extracted  till 
they  were  again  placed  before  him.  Harlow  took  care  to 
arouse  Mr.  Jones's  interest  in  the  case — quitted  Wales — . 
hastened  over  to  Boulogne — saw  Captain  Smith,  and  without 
bribes,  without  threats,  but  by  plainly  proving  to  that  worthy 
person  that  he  could  not  return  to  England  nor  see  his 
brother  without  being  immediately  arrested ;  that  his  brother's 
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evidence  was  already  pledged  on  the  side  of  truth;  and  that 
by  the  acquisition  of  new  testimony  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  suit  would  be  successful — he  diverted  the  captain 
from  all  disposition  towards  perfidy,  convinced  him  on  which 
side  his  interest  lay,  and  saw  him  return  to  Paris,  where  very 
shortly  afterwards  he  disappeared  for  ever  from  this  world, 
being  forced  into  a  duel,  much  against  his  will  (with  a  French- 
man whom  he  had  attempted  to  defraud  ,  and  shot  through 
the  lungs: — Thus  verifying  a  favorite  maxim  of  Lord  Lil- 
burne's,  viz.,  that  it  does  not  do,  on  the  long  run,  for  little 
men  to  play  the  Great  Game! 

On  the  same  day  that  Blackwell  returned,  frustrated  in  his 
half-and-half  attempts  to  corrupt  Mr.  Jones,  and  not  having 
been  able  even  to  discover  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort 
received  notice  of  an  Action  for  Ejectment  to  be  brought  by 
Philip  Beaufort  at  the  next  Assizes.  And,  to  add  to  his  afflic- 
tions, Arthur,  whom  he  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  amuse  by 
a  sort  of  ambiguous  shilly-shally  correspondence,  became  so 
alarmingly  worse,  that  his  mother  brought  him  up  to  town  for 
advice.  Lord  Lilburne  was,  of  course,  sent  for;  and  on 
learning  all,  his  counsel  was  prompt. 

"I  told  you  before  that  this  man  loves  your  daughter. 
See  if  you  can  effect  a  compromise.  The  lawsuit  will  be  ugly, 
and  probably  ruinous.  He  has  a  right  to  claim  six  years' 
arrears — that  is  above  ^100,000.  Make  yourself  his  father- 
in-law,  and  me  his  uncle-in-law;  and,  since  we  can't  kill  the 
wasp,  we  may  at  least  soften  the  venom  of  his  sting." 

Beaufort,  still  perplexed,  irresolute,  sought  his  son;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  spoke  to  him  frankly — that  is,  frankly  for 
Robert  Beaufort!  He  owned  that  the  copy  of  the  register 
had  been  found  by  Lilburne  in  a  secret  drawer.  He  made  the 
best  of  the  story  Lilburne  himself  furnished  him  with  (adher- 
ing, of  course,  to  the  assertion  uttered  or  insinuated  to  Philip) 
in  regard  to  Fanny's  abduction  and  interposition;  he  said 
nothing  of  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  paper.  Why  should  he? 
By  admitting  the  copy  in  court — if  so  advised — he  could  get 
rid  of  Fanny's  evidence  altogether;  even  without  such  con- 
(  ession,  her  evidence  might  possibly  be  objected  to  or  eluded. 
He  confessed  that  he  feared  the  witness  who  copied  the  regis- 
ter and  the  witness  to  the  marriage  were  alive.  And  then  he 
talked  pathetically  of  his  desire  to  do  what  was  right,  his 
dread  of  slander  and  misinterpretation.  He  said  nothing  of 
Sidney,  and  his  belief  that  Sidney  and  Charles  Spencer  were 
the  same;  because,  if  his  daughter  were  to  be  the  instrument 
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for  effecting  a  1  ompromise,  h  was  clear  that  her  engagement 
with  Spencer  must  be  cancelled  and  concealed.  And  luckily 
Arthur's  illness  and  Camilla's  timidity,  joined  now  to  her 
father's  injunctions  not  to  excite  Arthur  in  his  present  state 
with  any  additional  causes  of  anxiety,  prevented  the  confi- 
dence that  might  otherwise  have  ensued  between  the  brother 
and  sister.  And  Camilla,  indeed,  had  no  heart  for  such  a 
conference.  How,  when  she  looked  on  Arthur's  glassy  i 
and  listened  to  his  hectic  cough,  could  she  talk  to  him  of  love 
and  marriage?  As  to  the  automaton,  Mrs.  Beaufort,  Robert 
made  sure  of  her  discretion. 

Arthur  listened  attentively  to  his  father's  communication, 
and  the  result  of  that  interview  was  the  following  letter  from 
Arthur  to  his  cousin: — 

"I  write  to  you  without  fear  of  misconstruction;  for  I 
write  to  you  unknown  to  all  my  family,  and  I  am  the  only  one 
of  them  who  can  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  struggle 
about  to  take  place  between  my  father  and  yourself.  Before 
the  law  can  decide  between  you,  I  shall  be  in  my  grave.  1 
write  this  from  the  Bed  of  Death.  Philip,  I  write  this — /, 
who  stood  beside  a  deatlvbed  more  sacred  to  you  than  mine 
—  I,  who  received  your  mother's  last  sigh.  And  with  that 
sigh  there  was  a  smile  that  lasted  when  the  sigh  was  gone: 
for  I  promised  to  befriend  her  children.  Heaven  knows  how 
anxiously  I  sought  to  fulfil  that  solemn  vow!  Feeble  and 
sick  myself,  I  followed  you  and  your  brother  with  no  aim,  no 
prayer,  but  this, — to  embrace  you  and  say.  'Accept  a  new 
brother  in  me.'  I  spare  you  the  humiliation,  for  it  is  yours 
not  mine,  of  recalling  what  passed  between  us  when  at  last 
we  met.  Yet.  I  still  sought  to  save,  at  least,  Sidney, — more 
especially  confided  to  my  care  by  his  dying  mother.  H  : 
mysteriously  eluded  our  search;  but  we  had  reason,  by  a  letter 
received  from  some  unknown  hand,  to  believe  him  safe  and 
provided  for.  Again  I  met  you  at  Paris.  1  saw  you  were 
poor.  Judging  from  your  associate,  I  might  with  jusl 
think  you  depraved.  Mindful  of  your  declaration  never  tc 
accept  bounty  from  a  Beaufort,  and  remembering  with  natu- 
ral resentment  the  outrage  I  had  before  received  from  you.  1 
it  vain  to  seek  and  remonstrate  with  you,  but  I  did 
riot  judge  it  vain  to  aid.  I  sent  you,  anonymously,  what  at 
least  would  suffice,  if  absolute  poverty  had  subjected  you  to 
evil  courses,  to  rescue  you  from  them  if  your  heart  wen  s  1 
disposed.  Perhaps  that  sum,  trifling  as  it  was,  may  have 
smoothed  your  path  and  assisted  your  career.  And  why  tell 
2S 
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you  all  this  now?  To  dissuade  from  asserting  rights  you  con. 
ceive  to  be  just? — Heaven  forbid!  If  justice  is  with  you,  so 
also  is  the  duty  due  to  your  mother's  name.  But  simply  for 
this:  that  in  asserting  such  rights,  you  content  yourself  with 
justice,  not  revenge — that  in  righting  yourself,  you  do  not 
wrong  others.  If  the  law  should  decide  for  you,  the  arrears 
you  could  demand  would  leave  my  father  and  sister  beggars. 
This  may  be  law — it  would  not  be  justice;  for  my  father 
solemnly  believed  himself,  and  had  every  apparent  probability 
in  his  favor,  the  true  heir  of  the  wealth  that  devolved  upon 
him.  This  is  not  all.  There  may  be  circumstances  connected 
with  the  discovery  of  a  certain  document  that,  if  authentic, 
and  I  do  not  presume  to  question  it,  may  decide  the  contest 
so  far  as  it  rests  on  truth;  circumstances  which  might  seem  to 
bear  hard  upon  my  father's  good  name  and  faith.  I  do  not 
know  sufficiently  of  law  to  say  how  far  these  could  be  publicly 
argued,  or  if  argued,  exaggerated  and  tortured  by  an  advo- 
cate's calumnious  ingenuity.  But  again  I  say,  justice,  and 
not  revenge!  And  with  this  I  conclude,  enclosing  to  you 
these  lines,  written  in  your  own  hand,  and  leaving  you  the 
arbiter  of  their  value.  "Arthur  Beaufort." 

The  lines  enclosed  were  these,  a  second  time  placed  before 
the  reader: — 

"I  cannot  guess  who  you  are.  They  say  that  you  call 
yourself  a  relation;  that  must  be  some  mistake.  I  knew  not 
that  my  poor  mother  had  relations  so  kind.  But,  whoever 
you  be,  you  soothed  her  last  hours — she  died  in  your  arms; 
and  if  ever — years,  long  years,  hence — we  should  chance  to 
meet,  and  I  can  do  anything  to  aid  another,  my  blood,  and 
my  life,  and  my  heart,  and  my  soul,  all  are  slaves  to  your 
will!  If  you  be  really  of  her  kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my 
brother;  he  is  at  — —  with  Mr.  Morton.  If  you  can  serve 
him,  my  mother's  soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian  angel. 
As  for  me,  I  ask  no  help  from  any  one;  I  go  into  the  world, 
and  will  carve  out  my  own  way.  So  much  do  I  shrink  from 
the  thought  of  charity  from  others,  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  bless  you  as  I  do  now,  if  your  kindness  to  me  did  not 
close  with  the  stone  upon  my  mother's  grave. 

"Philip." 

This  letter  was  sent  to  the  only  address  of  Monsieur  de 
Vaudemont  which  the  Beauforts  knew,  viz.,  his  apartments  in 
town,  and  he  did  not  receive  it  the  dav  it  was  sent. 
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Meanwhile  Arthur  Beaufort's  malady  continued  to  gain 
ground  rapidly.  His  father,  absorbed  in  his  own  more  selfish 
fears  ^though  at  the  first  sight  oi  Arthur,  overcome  by  the 
alteration  of  his  appearance  .  had  ceased  to  consider  his  ill;  • 
fatal.  In  fact,  his  affection  for  Arthur  was  rather  one  of 
pride  than  love;  long  absence  had  weakened  the  ties  of  early 
custom.  He  prized  him  as  an  heir  rather  than  treasured  him 
as  a  son.  It  almost  seemed  that,  as  the  Heritage  was  m 
danger,  so  the  Heir  became  less  dear:  this  was  only  because 
he  was  less  thought  of.  Poor  Mrs.  Beaufort,  yet  but  partially 
acquainted  with  the  terrors  of  her  husband,  still  clung  to  hope 
for  Arthur.  Her  affection  for  him  brought  out  from  the 
depths  of  her  cold  and  insignificant  character  qualities  that 
had  never  before  been  apparent.  She  watched — she  nursed 
— she  tended  him.  The  fine  lady  was  gone;  nothing  but  the 
mother  was  left  behind. 

With  a  delicate  constitution,  and  with  an  easy  temper, 
which  yielded  to  the  influence  of  companions  inferior  to  him- 
self, except  in  bodily  vigor  and  more  sturdy  will,  Arthur  Beau- 
fort had  been  ruined  by  prosperity.  His  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, if  not  first-rate,' at  least  far  above  mediocrity,  had  only 
served  to  refine  his  tastes,  not  to  strengthen  his  mind.  His 
amiable  impulses,  his  charming  disposition,  and  sweet  tem- 
per, had  only  served  to  make  him  the  dupe  of  the  parasites 
that  feasted  on  the  lavish  heir.  His  heart,  frittered  away  in 
the  usual  round  of  light  intrigues  and  hollow  pleasures,  had 
become  too  sated  and  exhausted  for  the  redeeming  blessings 
of  a  deep  and  noble  love.  He  had  so  lived  for  Pleasure  that 
he  had  never  known  Happiness.  His  frame  broken  b} 
cesses  in  which  his  better  nature  never  took  delight,  he  came 
home — to  hear  of  ruin  and  to  die! 

It  was  evening  in  the  sick  room.  Arthur  had  risen  from 
the  bed  to  which,  for  some  days,  he.  had  voluntarily  taken. 
and  was  stretched  on  the  sofa  before  the  fire.  Camilla  was 
leaning  over  him,  keeping  in  the  shade,  that  he  might  not  see 
the  tears  which  she  could  not  suppress.  His  mother  had  been 
endeavoring  to  amuse  him,  as  she  would  have  amused  her- 
by  reading  aloud  one  of  the  light  novels  of  the  Hour;  novels 
that  paint  the  life  of  the  higher  classes  as  one  gorgeous  holi- 
day. 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  the  patient,  querulously.  "I  have 
no  interest  in  these  false  descriptions  of  the  life  I  have  led. 
I  know  that  life's  worth.  Ah!  had  I  been  trained  to  some 
employment,  some  profession'   had   I — well — it  is  weak  to  re« 
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pine.  Mother,  tell  me,  you  have  seen  Monsieur  de  Vaude- 
mont:  is  he  strong  and  healthy  ?" 

"Yes;  too  much  so.  He  has  not  your  elegance,  dear 
Arthur." 

"And  do  you  admire  him,  Camilla?  Has  no  other  caught 
your  heart  or  your  fancy?" 

"My  dear  Arthur,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Beaufort,  "you  for- 
get that  Camilla  is  scarcely  out;  and  of  course  a  young  girl's 
affections,  if  she's  well  brought  up,  are  regulated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  her  parents.  It  is  time  to  take  the  medicine:  it 
certainly  agrees  with  you;  you  have  more  color  to-day,  my 
dear,  dear  son." 

While  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  pouring  out  the  medicine,  the 
door  gently  opened,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  appeared;  be- 
hind him  there  rose  a  taller  and  a  statelier  form,  but  one 
which  seemed  more  bent,  more  humbled,  more  agitated, 
Beaufort  advanced.  Camilla  looked  up  and  turned  pale.  The 
visitor  escaped  from  Mr.  Beaufort's  grasp  on  his  arm;  he 
came  forward,  trembling,  he  fell  on  his  knees  beside  Arthur, 
and  seizing  his  hand,  bent  over  it  in  silence:  but  silence  so 
stormy!  silence  more  impressive  than  all  words:  his  breast 
Weaved,  his  whole  frame  shook.  Arthur  guessed  at  once 
whom  he  saw,  and  bent  down  gently  as  if  to  raise  his  visitor. 

"Oh!  Arthur!  Arthur!"  then  cried  Philip;  "forgive  me! 
My  mother's  comforter — my  cousin — my  brother!  Oh!  brother, 
forgive  me!" 

And  as  he  half  rose,  Arthur  stretched  out  his  arms,  and 
Philip  clasped  him  to  his  breast. 

It  is  in  vain  to  describe  the  different  feelings  that  agitated 
those  who  beheld;  the  selfish  congratulations  of  Robert, 
mingled  with  a  better  and  purer  feeling;  the  stupor  of  the 
mother;  the  emotions  that  she  herself  could  not  unravel, 
which  rooted  Camilla  to  the  spot. 

"You  own  me,  then, — you  own  me!"  cried  Philip.  "You 
accept  the  brotherhood  that  my  mad  passions  once  rejected! 
And  you,  too — you,  Camilla — you  who  once  knelt  by  my 
side,  under  this  very  roof — do  you  remember  me  nowj 
Oh,  Arthur!  that  letter — that  letter! — yes,  indeed,  that  aid 
which  I  ascribed  to  any  one — rather  than  to  you — made  the 
date  of  a  fairer  fortune.  I  may  have  owed  to  that  aid  the 
very  fate  that  has  preserved  me  till  now;  the  very  name  which 
I  have  not  discredited.  No,  no;  do  not  think  you  can  ask 
me  a  favor;  you  can  but  claim  your  due.  Brother!  my  dear 
brother!" 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 

u  Warwick, — Exceeding  well  !  his  cures  are  now  all  over." — Iltnry  IV. 

The  excitement  of  this  interview  soon  overpowering  Ar- 
thur, Philip,  in  quitting  the  room  with  Mr.  Beaufort,  asked  a 
conference  with  that  gentleman;  and  they  went  into  the  very 
parlor  from  which  the  rich  man  had  once  threatened  to  expel 
the  haggard  suppliant.  Philip  glanced  round  the  room,  and 
the  whole  scene  came  again  before  him.  After  a  pause,  he 
thus  began, — 

"Mr.  Beaufort,  let  the  Past  be  forgotten.  We  may  have 
need  of  mutual  forgiveness,  and  I,  who  have  so  wronged  your 
noble  son,  am  milling  to  suppose  that  I  misjudged  you.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  forego  this  lawsuit." 

Mr.  Beaufort's  face  fell. 

"I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  I  am  the  trustee  of  my  father's 
honor  and  my  mother's  name:  1  cannot  forego  this  lawsuit. 
But  when  I  once  bowed  myself  to  enter  your  house — then 
only  with  a  hope,  where  now  I  have  the  certainty,  of  obtain- 
ing my  heritage — it  was  with  the  resolve  to  bury  in  oblivion 
every  sentiment  that  would  transgress  the  most  temperate 
justice.  Now,  I  will  do  more.  If  the  law  decide  againstmt, 
we  are  as  we  were;  if  with  me, — listen:  I  will  leave  you  the 
lands  of  Beaufort,  for  your  life  and  your  son's.  I  ask  but  for 
me  and  for  mine  such  a  deduction  from  your  wealth  as  will 
enable  me,  should  my  brother  be  yet  living,  to  provide  for 
him;  and  if  you  approve  the  choice,  which  out  of  all  earth  I 
would  desire  to  make  to  give  whatever  belongs  to  more  re- 
fined or  graceful  existence  than  1  myself  care  for, — to  her 
whom  I  could  call  my  wife.  Robert  Beaufort,  in  this  room  I 
once  asked  you  to  restore  to  me  the  only  being  I  then  loved: 
I  am  now  again  your  suppliant;  and  this  time  you  have  it  in 
your  power  to  grant  my  prayer.  Let  Arthur  be,  in  truth,  my 
brother;  give  me,  if  f  prove  myself,  as  I  feel  assured,  en- 
titled to  hold  the  name  my  father  bore,  ;dve  me  your  daughter 
as  my  wife;  give  me  Camilla,  and  1  will  not  envy  you  the 
lands  I  am  willing  for  myself  to  resign;  and  if  they  pass  to 
hildren,  those  children  will  be  your  daughter's!" 

The  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Beaufort  was  to  grasp  the  hand 
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held  out  to  him;  to  pour  forth  an  incoherent  torrent  of  praise 
and  protestation,  of  assurances  that  he  could  not  hear  of  such 
generosity,  that  what  was  right  was  right,  that  he  should  be 
proud  of  such  a  son-in-law,  and  much  more  to  the  same  key. 
And  in  the  midst  of  this,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, that  if  Philip's  case  were  really  as  good  as  he  said  it  was, 
he  could  not  talk  so  coolly  of  resigning  the  property  it  would 
secure  him  for  the  term  of  a  life  (Mr.  Beaufort  thought  of  his 
own)  so  uncommonly  good,  to  say  nothing  of  Arthur's.  At 
this  notion,  he  thought  it  best  not  to  commit  himself  too  far; 
drew  in  as  artfully  as  he  could,  until  he  could  consult  Lord 
Lilburne  and  his  lawyer;  and  recollecting  also  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  manage  with  respect  to  Camilla  and  her  prior 
attachment,  he  began  to  talk  of  his  distress  for  Arthur,  of  the 
necessity  of  waiting  a  little  before  Camilla  was  spoken  to, 
while  so  agitated  about  her  brother,  of  the  exceedingly  strong 
case  which  his  lawyer  advised  him  he  possessed — not  but  what 
he  would  rather  rest  the  matter  on  justice  than  law — and  that 
if  the  law  s/wiildhe  with  him,  he  would  not  the  less  (provided 
he  did  not  force  his  daughter's  inclinations,  of  which,  indeed, 
he  had  no  fear)  be  most  happy  to  bestow  her  hand  on  his 
brother's  son  with  such  a  portion  as  would  be  most  handsome 
to  all  parties. 

It  often  happens  to  us  in  this  world,  that  when  we  come 
with  our  hearts  in  our  hands  to  some  person  or  other, — when 
we  pour  out  some  generous  burst  of  feeling  so  enthusiastic 
and  self-sacrificing,  that  a  bystander  would  call  us  fool  and 
Quixote; — it  often,  I  say,  happens  to  us,  to  find  our  warm 
self  suddenly  thrown  back  upon  our  cold  self;  to  discover 
that  we  are  utterly  uncomprehended,  and  that  the  swine  who 
would  have  munched  up  the  acorn  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  pearl.  That  sudden  ice  which  then  freezes  over 
us,  that  supreme  disgust  and  despair  almost  of  the  whole 
world,  which  for  the  moment  we  confound  with  the  one  world- 
ling— they  who  have  felt,  may  reasonably  ascribe  to  Philip. 
He  listened  to  Mr.  Beaufort  in  utter  and  contemptuous  silence, 
and  then  replied  only, — 

"Sir,  at  all  events  this  is  a  question  for  law  to  decide.  If 
it  decide  as  you  think,  it  is  for  you  to  act;  if  as  I  think,  it  is 
for  me.  Till  then  I  will  speak  to  you  no  more  of  your  daugh- 
ter, or  my  intentions.  Meanwhile,  all  I  ask  is  the  liberty  to 
visit  your  son.    I  would  not  be  banished  from  his  sick  room!" 

"My  dear  nephew!"  cried  Mr.  Beaufort,  again  alarmed, 
"consider  this  house  as  your  home." 
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Philip  bowed  and  retreated  to  the  door,  followed  obse- 
quiously by  his  uncle. 

It   chanced   that  both    Lord  Lilburne  and   Mr.  Blackwell 

were  of  the  same  mind  as   to   the   course   advisable  for   Mr. 

.  ifort  now  to  pursue.  Lord  Lilburne  was  not  only  anxious 
to  exchange  a  hostile  litigation  for  an  amicable  lawsuit,  but 
he  was  really  eager  to  put  the  seal  of  relationship  upon  any 
secret  with  regard  to  himself,  that  a  man  who  might  inherit 
20,000/.  a-year — a  dead  shot — and  a  bold  tongue  —  might 
think  fit  to  disclose.  This  made  him  more  earnest  than  he 
otherwise  might  have  been  in  advice  as  to  other  people's 
affairs.  He  spoke  to  Beaufort  as  a  man  of  the  world — to 
Blackwell  as  a  lawyer. 

"Pin  the  man  down  to  his  generosity,"  said  Lilburne, 
"before  he  gets  the  property.  Possession  makes  a  great 
change  in  a  man's  value  of  money.  After  all,  you  can't  enjoy 
the  property  when  you're  dead:  he  gives  it  next  to  Arthur, 
who  is  not  married;  and  if  anything  happen  to  Arthur,  poor 
fellow,  why  in  devolving  on  your  daughter's  husband  and 
children,  it  goes  in  the  right  line.  Pin  him  down  at  once:  get 
credit  with  the  world  for  the  most  noble  and  disinterested 
conduct,  by  letting  your  counsel  state  that  the  instant  you 
discovered  the  lost  document,  you  wished  to  throw  no  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  proving  the  marriage,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  consider  is,  if  the  marriage  be  proved;  if  so,  you  will  be 
the  first  to  rejoice,  &c,  &c.  You  know  all  that  sort  of  hum- 
bug as  well  as  any  man!" 

Mr.  Blackwell  suggested  the  same  advice,  though  in  dif- 
ferent words — after  taking  the  opinions  of  three  eminent  mem- 
bers of  the  bar;  those  opinions,  indeed,  were  not  all  alike — 
one  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort's  chance  of  success, 
one  was  doubtful  of  it,  the  third  maintained  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear  from  the  action — except,  possibly,  the  ill-natured 
construction  of  the  world.  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  disliked  the 
idea  of  the  world's  ill  nature,  almost  as  much  as  he  did  that 
of  losing  his  property.  And  when  even  this  last  and  more 
.encouraging  authority,  learning  privately  from  Mr.  Blackwell, 
that  Arthur's  illness  was  of  a  nature  to  terminate  fatally,  ob- 
served, "that  a  compromise  with  a  claimant,  who  was  at  all 
events  Mr.  Beaufort's  nephew,  by  which  Mr.  Beaufort  could 
secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  to  himself  for  life,  and  to 
his  son  for  life  also,  should  not  whatever  his  probabilities  of 
legal  success1  be  hastily  rejected — unless  he  had  a  peculiar 
affection  for  a  very  distant  relation — who,  failing   Mr.  Beau- 
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fort's  male  issue  and  Philip's  claim,  would  be  heir-at-law,  but 
whose  rights  would  cease  if  Arthur  liked  to  cut  off  the  entail." 
Mr.  Beaufort  at  once  decided.  He  had  a  personal  dislike  to 
that  distant  heir-at-law;  he  had  a  strong  desire  to  retain  the 
esteem  of  the  world;  he  had  an  intimate  conviction  of  the  jus- 
tice of  Philip's  claim;  he  had  a  remorseful  recollection  of  his 
brother's  generous  kindness  to  himself;  he  preferred  to  have 
for  his  heir,  in  case  of  Arthur's  decease,  a  nephew  who  would 
marry  his  daughter,  than  a  remote  kinsman.  And  should, 
after  all,  the  lawsuit  fail  to  prove  Philip's  right,  he  was  not 
sorry  to  have  the  estate  in  his  own  power  by  Arthur's  act  in 
cutting  off  the  entail.  Brief;  all  these  reasons  decided  him. 
He  saw  Philip — he  spoke  to  Arthur — and  all  the  preliminaries, 
as  suggested  above,  were  arranged  between  the  parties.  The 
entail  was  cut  off,  and  Arthur  secretly  prevailed  upon  his 
father,  to  whom,  for  the  present,  the  fee-simple  thus  belonged, 
to  make  a  will,  by  which  he  bequeathed  the  estates  to  Philip, 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  his  legitimacy.  Mr. 
Beaufort  felt  his  conscience  greatly  eased  after  this  action — 
which,  too,  he  could  always  retract  if  he  pleased;  and  hence- 
forth the  lawsuit  became  but  a  matter  of  form,  so  far  as  the 
property  it  involved  was  concerned. 

While  these  negotiations  went  on,  Arthur  continued  grad- 
ually to  decline.  Philip  was  with  him  always.  The  sufferer 
took  a  strange  liking  to  this  long-dreaded  relation,  this  man 
of  iron  frame  and  thews.  In  Philip  there  was  so  much  of 
life,  that  Arthur  almost  felt  as  if  in  his  presence  itself  there 
was  an  antagonism  to  death.  And  Camilla  saw  thus  her 
cousin,  day  by  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  that  sick  chamber,  lend- 
ing himself,  with  the  gentle  tenderness  of  a  woman,  to  soften 
the  pang,  to  arouse  the  weariness,  to  cheer  the  dejection. 
Philip  never  spoke  to  her  of  love:  in  such  a  scene,  that  had 
been  impossible.  She  overcame  in  their  mutual  cares  the 
embarrassment  she  had  before  felt  in  his  presence;  whatever 
her  other  feelings,  she  could  not,  at  least,  but  be  grateful  to 
one  so  tender  to  her  brother.  Three  letters  of  Charles  Spen- 
cer's had  been,  in  the  afflictions  of  the  house,  only  answered 
by  a  brief  line.  She  now  took  the  occasion  of  a  momentary 
and  delusive  amelioration  in  Arthur's  disease  to  write  to  him 
more  at  length.  She  was  carrying,  as  usual,  the  letter  to  her 
mother,  when  Mr.  Beaufort  met  her,  and  took  the  letter  from 
her  hand.  He  looked  embarrassed  for  a  moment,  and  bade 
her  follow  him  into  his  study.  It  was  then  that  Camilla 
learned,  for  the  first  time,  distinctly,  the  claims  and  rights  of 
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her  cousin;  then  she  learned  also  at  what  price  those  rights 
were  to  be  enforced  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  her 
father.  Mr.  Beaufort  naturally  put  the  case  before  her  in 
the  strongest  point  of  the  dilemma.  He  was  to  be  ruined — 
utterly  ruined;  a  pauper,  a  beggar,  if  Camilla  did  not  save 
him.  The  master  of  his  fate  demanded  his  daughter's  hand. 
Habitually  subservient  to  even  a  whim  of  her  parents,  this  in- 
telligence, the  entreaty,  the  command  with  which  it  was  ac- 
companied, overwhelmed  her.  She  answered  but  by  tears; 
and  Mr.  Beaufort,  assured  of  her  submission,  left  her,  to  con- 
sider of  the  tone  of  the  letter  he  himself  should  write  t<    Mr. 

acer.  He  had  sat  down  to  this  very  task,  when  lie  was 
summoned  to  Arthur's  room.  His  son  was  suddenly  taken 
worse:  spasms  that  threatened  immediate  danger,  convulsed 
and  exhausted  him;  and  when  these  were  allayed,  he  con- 
tinued for  three  days  so  feeble  that  Mr.  Beaufort,  his  eyes  now 
thoroughly  open  to  the  loss  that  awaited  him,  had  no  thoughts 
even  for  worldly  interests. 

On  the  night  of  the  third  day,  Philip,  Robert  Beaufort' 
his  wife,  his  daughter,  were  grouped  round  the  death-bed  of 
Arthur.  The  sufferer  had  just  wakened  from  sleep,  and  he 
motioned  to  Philip  to  raise  him.  Mr.  Beaufort  started,  as  by 
the  dim  light  he  saw  his  son  in  the  arms  of  Catherine's.1  and 
another  Chamber  of  Death  seemed,  shadow-like,  to  replace 
the  one  before  him.  Words,  long  since  uttered,  knelled  in 
his  ear — "There  shall  be  a  death-bed  yet  beside  which  you 
shall  see  the  spectre  of  her,  now  so  calm,  rising  for  retribu- 
tion from  the  grave!"  His  blood  froze,  his  hair  stood  erect; 
he  cast  a  hurried,  shrinking  glance  round  the  twilight  of  the 
darkened  room:  and,  with  a  feeble  cry,  covered  his  white 
face  with  his  trembling  hands!     But  on  Arthur's   tips  there 

a  serene  smile;  he  turned  his  eyes  from  Philip  to  Camilla, 
and  murmured,  "She  will  repay  you!"  A  pause,  and  the 
mother's  shriek  rang  through  the  room!  Robert  Beaufort 
raised  his  face  from  his  hands.     His  son  was  dead! 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


And  what  reward  do  you  propose  ? 
must  be  my  love." — The  Double  Marriage. 


While  these  events,  dark,  hurried,  and  stormy,  had  be- 
fallen the  family  of  his  betrothed,  Sidney  had  continued  his 
calm  life  by  the  banks  of  the  lovely  lake.  After  a  few  weeks, 
his  confidence  in  Camilla's  fidelity  overbore  all  his  apprehen- 
sions and  forebodings.  Her  letters,  though  constrained  by  the 
inspection  to  which  they  were  submitted,  gave  him  inexpres- 
sible consolation  and  delight.  He  began,  however,  early  to 
fancy  that- there  was  a  change  in  their  tone.  The  letters 
seemed  to  shun  the  one  subject  to  which  all  others  were  as 
nought;  they  turned  rather  upon  the  guests  assembled  at 
Beaufort  Court;  and  why  I  know  not, — for  there  was  nothing 
in  them  to'  authorise  jealousy — the  brief  words  devoted  to 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  filled  him  with  uneasy  and  terrible 
suspicion.  He  gave  vent  to  these  feelings,  as  fully  as  he 
dared  do,  under  the  knowledge  that  his  letter  would  be  seen; 
and  Camilla  never  again  even  mentioned  the  name  of  Vaude- 
mont. Then  there  was  a  long  pause;  then  her  brother's  ar- 
rival and  illness  were  announced;  then,  at  intervals,  but  a 
few  hurried  lines;  then  a  complete,  long,  dreadful  silence; 
and  lastly,  with  a  deep  black  border  and  a  solemn  black  seal, 
came  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Beaufort: 


't> 


' '  My  dear  Sir, — I  have  the  unutterable  grief  to  announce 
to  you  and  your  worthy  uncle  the  irreparable  loss  I  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  my  only  son.  It  is  a  month  to-day  since 
he  departed  this  life.  He  died,  sir,  as  a  Christian  should  die 
— humbly,  penitently — exaggerating  the  few  faults  of  his 
short  life,  but — (and  here  the  writer's  hypocrisy,  though  so 
natural  to  him — was  it,  that  he  knew  not  that  he  was  hypo- 
critical?—  fairly  gave  way  before  the  real  and  human  an- 
guish, for  which  there  is  no  dictionary!) — but  I  cannot  pursue 
this  theme! 

"Slowly  now  awakening  to  the  duties  yet  left  me  to  dis- 
charge, I  cannot  but  be  sensible  of  the  material  difference  in 
the  prospects  of  my  remaining  child.     Miss  Beaufort  is  now 
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the  heiress  to  an  ancient  name  and  a  large  fortune.  She  sub- 
scribes with  me  to  the  necessity  of  consulting  th<i>e  new  con- 
siderations which  so  melancholy  an  event  forces  upon  her 
mind.  The  little  fancy — or  liking — (the  acquaintance  was 
too  short  for  more  that  might  naturally  spring  up  between 
two  amiable  young  persons  thrown  together  in  the  country, 
must  be  banished  from  our  thoughts.  As  a  friend,  I  shall  be 
always  happy  to  hear  of  your  welfare;  and  should  you  ever 
think  of  a  profession  in  which  I  can  serve  you,  you  may  com- 
mand my  utmost  interest  and  exertions.  I  know,  my  young 
friend,  what  you  will  feel  at  first,  and  how  disposed  you  will  be 
to  call  me  mercenary  and  selfish.  Heaven  knows  if  that  be 
really  my  character!  But  at  your  age,  impressions  are  easily 
ced;  ami  any  experienced  friend  of  the  world  will  assure 
you  that,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  case,  I  have  no 
option.  All  intercourse  and  correspondence,  of  course,  cease 
with  this  letter, — until,  at  least,  we  may  all  meet,  with  no 
sentiments  but  those  of  friendship  and  esteem.  I  desire  my 
compliments  to  your  worthy  uncle,  in  which  Mrs.  and  Mi>s 
Beaufort  join;  and  I  am  sure  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that 
my  wife  and  daughter,  though  still  in  great  affliction,  have 
suffered  less  in  health  than  I  could  have  ventured  to  anticipate. 
"Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Robert  Beaufort. 
"  To  C.  Spencer,  Esq.,  fun," 

When  Sidney  received  this  letter,  he  was  with  Mr.  Spencer, 
and  the  latter  read  it  over  the  young  man's  shoulder,  on  which 
he  lent  affectionately,  When  they  came  to  the  concluding 
words,  Sidney  turned  round  with  a  vacant  look  and  a  hollow 
smile.     "You  see,  sir,"  he  said,  "you  see " 

"My  boy — my  son — you  bear  this  as  you  ought.  Con- 
tempt will  soon  efface " 

Sidney  started  to  his  feet,  and  his  whole  countenance  was 
changed. 

mtempt! — yes,  for  hint!  But  for  her — she  knows  it  not 
— she  is  no  party  to  this — I  cannot  believe  it — I  will  not!  I 
— I "  and  he  rushed  out  of  the  room.      He  was  absent  till 

itfall,  and  when  he  returned,  he  endeavored  to  appear 
calm — but  it  was  in  vain. 

The  next  day  brought  him  a  letter  from  Camilla,  written 
unknown  to  her  parents, — short,  it  is  true  confirming  the 
sentence    of   separation    contained  iu  her  father's),   and  im- 
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ploring  him  not  to  reply  to  it, — but  still  so  full  of  gentle  and 
of  sorrowful  feeling,  so  evidently  worded  in  the  wish  to  soften 
the  anguish  she  inflicted,  that  it  did  more  than  soothe — it 
even  administered  hope. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  had  recovered  the  ordi- 
nary tone  of  his  mind,  sufficiently  to  indite  the  letter  Sidney 
had  just  read,  he  had  become  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  concluding  the  marriage  between  Philip  and  Camilla,  be- 
fore the  publicity  of  the  lawsuit.  The  action  for  the  ejectment 
could  not  take  place  before  the  ensuing  March  or  April.  He 
would  waive  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  time  and  mourning  to 
arrange  all  before.  Indeed  he  lived  in  hourly  fear  lest  Philip 
should  discover  that  he  had  a  rival  in  his  brother,  and  break 
off  the  marriage,  with  its  contingent  advantages.  The  first 
announcement  of  such  a  suit  in  the  newspapers  might  reach 
the  Spencers;  and  if  the  5^oung  man  were,  as  he  doubted  not, 
Sidney  Beaufort,  would  necessarily  bring  him  forward,  and 
ensure  the  dreaded  explanation.  Thus  apprehensive  and  ever 
scheming,  Robert  Beaufort  spoke  to  Philip  so  much,  and  with 
such  apparent  feeling,  of  his  wish  to  gratify,  at  the  earliest 
possible  period,  the  last  wish  of  his  son,  in  the  union  now  ar- 
ranged— he  spoke,  with  such  seeming  consideration  and  good 
sense,  of  the  avoidance  of  all  scandal  and  misinterpretation 
in  the  suit  itself,  which  suit  a  previous  marriage  between  the 
claimant  and  his  daughter  would  show  at  once  to  be  of  so 
amicable  a  nature, — that  Philip,  ardently  in  love  as  he  was, 
could  not  but  assent  to  any  hastening  of  his  expected  happi- 
ness compatible  with  decorum.  As  to  any  previous  publicity 
by  way  of  newspaper  comment,  he  agreed  with  Mr.  Beaufort 
in  deprecating  it.  But  then  came  the  question,  What  name 
was  he  to  bear  in  the  interval? 

"As  to  that,"  said  Philip,  somewhat  proudly,  "when,  after 
my  mother's  suit  in  her  own  behalf,  I  persuaded  her  not 
to  bear  the  name  of  Beaufort,  though  her  due — and  for  my 
own  part,  I  prized  her  own  modest  name,  which  under  such 
dark  appearances  was  in  reality  spotless — as  much  as  the  lof- 
tier one  which  you  bear  and  my  father  bore; — so,  I  shall  not 
resume  the  name  the  law  denies  me  till  the  law  restores  it  to 
me.  Law  alone  can  efface  the  wrong  which  law  has  done 
me." 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  pleased  with  this  reasoning  (erroneous 
though  it  was),  and  he  now  hoped  that  all  would  be  safely  ar- 
ranged. 

That  a  girl  so  situated  as  Camilla,  and  of  a  character  not 
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energetic  or  profound,  but  submissive,  dutiful,  and  timid, 
should  yield  to  the  arguments  of  her  father,  the  desire  of  her 
dying  brother — that  she  should  not  dare  to  refuse  to  become 
the  instrument  of  peace  to  a  divided  family,  the  saving  sacri- 
fice to  her  father's  endangered  fortunes — that,  in  fine,  when, 
nearly  a  month  after  Arthur's  death,  her  father,  leading  her 
into  the  room  where  Philip  waited  her  footstep  with  a  beating 
heart,  placed  her  hand  in  his — and  Philip,  falling  on  his  knees, 
said,  "May  I  hope  to  retain  this  hand  for  life?" — she  should 
falter  out  such  words  as  he  might  construe  into  not  reluctant 
acquiescence;  that  all  this  should  happen  is  so  natural  that  the 
reader  is  already  prepared  for  it.  But  still  she  thought  with 
bitter  and  remorseful  feelings  of  him  thus  deliberately  and 
faithlessly  renounced.  She  felt  how  deeply  he  had  loved  her 
— she  knew  how  fearful  would  be  his  grief.  She  looked  sad 
and  thoughtful;  but  her  brother's  death  was  sufficient  in 
Philip's  eyes  to  account  for  that.  The  praises  and  gratitude 
of  her-  father,  to  whom  she  suddenly  seemed  to  become  an 
object  of  even  greater  pride  and  affection  than  ever  Arthur 
had  been — the  comfort  of  a  generous  heart,  that  takes  pleas- 
ure in  the  very  sacrifice  it  makes — the  acquittal  of  her  con- 
science as  to  the  motives  of  her  conduct — began,  however,  to 
produce  their  effect.  Nor,  as  she  had  lately  seen  more  of 
Philip,  could  she  be  insensible  of  his  attachment — of  his  many 
noble  qualities — of  the  pride  which  most  women  might  have 
feet  in  his  addresses,  when  his  rank  was  once  made  clear;  and 
as  she  had  ever  been  of  a  character  more  regulated  by  duty 
than  passion,  so  one  who  could  have  seen  what  was  passing 
in  her  mind  would  have  had  little  fear  for  Philip's  future  hap- 
piness in  her  keeping — little  fear  but  that,  when  once  married 
to  him,  her  affections  would  have  gone  along  with  her  duties; 
and  that  if  the  first  love  were  yet  recalled,  it  would  be  with  a 
sigh  due  rather  to  some  romantic  recollection  than  some  con- 
tinued regret.  Few  of  either  sex  are  ever  united  to  their  first 
love;  yet  married  people  jog  on,  and  call  each  other  "my 
dear"  and  "my  darling"  all  the  same!  It  might  be,  it  is  true, 
that  Philip  would  be  scarcely  loved  with  the  intenseness  with 
which  he  loved;  but  if  Camilla's  feelings  were  capable  of  cor- 
responding to  the  ardent  and  impassioned  ones  of  that  strong 
and  vehement  nature — such  feelings  were  not  yet  developed 
in  her: — The  heart  of  the  woman  might  still  be  half  concealed 
in  the  veil  of  the  virgin  innocence.  Philip  himself  was  satis 
fied — he  believed  that  he  was  beloved;  for  it  is  the  property 
of  love,  in  a  large  and  noble  heart,  to  reflect  itself,  and  to  see 
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its  own  image  in  the  eyes  on  which  it  looks.  As  the  poet 
gives  ideal  beauty  and  excellence  to  some  ordinary  child  of 
Eve,  worshipping  less  the  being  that  is  than  the  being  he 
imagines  and  conceives — so  Love,  which  makes  us  all  poets 
for  awhile,  throws  its  own  divine  light  over  a  heart  perhaps 
really  cold,  and  becomes  dazzled  into  the  joy  of  a  false  belief 
by  the  very  lustre  with  which  it  surrounds  its  object. 

The  more,  however,  Camilla  saw  of  Philip,  the  more 
(gradually  overcoming  her  former  mysterious  and  superstitious 
awe  of  him)  she  grew  familiarised  to  his  peculiar  cast  of  char- 
acter and  thought;  so  the  more  she  began  to  distrust  her 
father's  assertion,  that  he  had  insisted  on  her  hand  as  a  price 
— a  bargain— an  equivalent  for  the  sacrifice  of  a  dire  revenge. 
And  with  this  thought  came  another.  Was  she  worthy  of  this 
man? — was  she  not  deceiving  him?  ought  she  not  to  say,  at 
least,  that  she  had  known  a  previous  attachment,  however  de- 
termined she  might  be  to  subdue  it?  Often  the  desire  for  this 
just  and  honorable  confession  trembled  on  her  lips,  and  as 
often  was  it  checked  by  some  chance  circumstance  or  some 
maiden  fear.  Despite  their  connexion,  there  was  not  yet  be- 
tween them  that  delicious  intimacy  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  affiance  of  two  hearts  and  souls.  The  gloom  of  the 
house;  the  restraint  on  the  very  language  of  love  imposed  by 
a  death  so  recent,  and  so  deplored,  accounted  in  much  for 
this  reserve.  And  for  the  rest,  Robert  Beaufort  prudently 
left  them  very  few  and  very  brief  opportunities  to  be  alone. 

In  the  mean  time,  Philip  (now  persuaded  that  the  Beau- 
forts  were  ignorant  of  his  brother's  fate)  had  set  Mr.  Barlow's 
activity  in  search  of  Sidney;  and  his  painful  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover one  so  dear  and  so  mysteriously  lost,  was  the  only  cause 
of  uneasiness  apparent  in  the  brightening  Future.  While 
these  researches,  hitherto  fruitless,  were  being  made,  it  so 
happened,  as  London  began  now  to  refill,  and  gossip  began 
now  to  revive,  that  a  report  got  abroad,  no  one  knew  how 
(probably,  from  the  servants),  that  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont, 
a  distinguished  French  officer,  was  shortly  to  lead  the  daugh- 
ter and  sole  heiress  of  Robert  Beaufort,  Esq.,  M.P.,  to  the 
hymeneal  altar;  and  that  report  very  quickly  found  its  way 
into  the  London  papers:  from  the  London  papers  it  spread  to 
the  Provincial — it  reached  the  eyes  of  Sidney  in  his  now 
gloomy  and  despairing  solitude.  The  day  that  he  read  it,  he 
disappeared. 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 

"  Jul.     ....     Good  lady,  love  him  ! 
You  have  a  noble  and  an  honest  gentleman. 
I  ever  found  him  so. 

Love  him  no  less  than  I  have  done,  and  serve  him. 
And  Heaven  shall  bless  you — you  shall  bless  my  ashes." 

—  Beaumont  and  Fletcher:    The  Double  M.irriagt. 

We  have  been  too  long  absent  from  Fanny:  it  is  time  to  re- 
turn to  her.  The  delight  she  experienced  when  Philip  made 
her  understand  all  the  benefits,  the  blessings,  that  her  cour- 
age, nay,  her  intellect,  had  bestowed  upon  him,  the  blushing 

ecstacy  with  which  she  heard    as  they  returned  to  H ,  the 

eventful  morning  of   her  deliverance,  side  by  side,  her  hand 

;ied  in  his,  and  often  pressed  to  his  grateful  lips-  his 
praises,  his  thanks,  his  fear  for  her  safety,  his  joy  at  regain- 
ing her — all  this  amounted  to  a  bliss,  which,  till  then,  she 
could  not  have  conceived  that  life  was  capable  of  bestowing. 

And  when  he  left  her  at  H ,  to  hurry  to  his  lawyer's  with 

the  recovered  document,  it  was  but  for  an  hour.  He  returned 
and  did  not  quit  her  for  several  days.  And  in  that  time  he 
became  sensible  of  her  astonishing,  and,  to  him,  it  seemed 
miraculous,  improvement  in  all  that  renders  Mind  the  equal 
to  Mind;  miraculous,  for  he  guessed  not  the  Influence  that 
makes  miracles  its  commonplace.  And  now  he  listened  atten- 
tively to  her  when  she  conversed;  he  read  with  her  though 
reading  was  never  much  in  his  vocation  ,  his  unfastidious  ear 
was  charmed  with  her  voice,  when  it  sang  those  simple  songs; 
and  his  manner  impressed  alike  by  gratitude  for  the  signal 
service  rendered  to  him,  and  bv  the  discovery  that  Fannv  was 
no  longer  a  child,  whether  in  mind  or  years;,  though  not  less 
gentle  than  before,  was  less  familiar,  less  superior,  more  re- 
spectful, and  more  earnest.  It  was  a  change  which  raised 
her  in  her  own  self-esteem.  Ah,  those  were  rosy  days  for 
Fanny! 

A  less  sagacious  judge  of  character  than  Lilburne  would 
have  formed  doubts  perhaps  of  the  nature  of  Philip's  interest 
in  Fanny.  But  he  comprehended  at  once  the  fraternal  inter- 
est which  a  man  like  Philip  might  well  take  in  a  creature  like 
Fanny,  if  commended  to  his  care  by  a  protector  whose  doom 
was  so  awful  as  that  which   had  engulfed  the  life  of  William 
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Gawtrey.  Lilburne  had  some  thoughts  at  first  of  claiming 
her,  but  as  he  had  no  power  to  compel  her  residence  with 
him,  he  did  not  wish,  on  consideration,  to  come  again  in  con- 
tact with  Philip  upon  ground  so  full  of  humbling  recollections 
as  that  still  overshadowed  by  the  images  of  Gawtrey  and  Mary. 
He  contented  himself  with  writing  an  artful  letter  to  Simon, 
stating  that  from  Fanny's  residence  with  Mr.  Gawtrey,  and 
from  her  likeness  to  her  mother,  whom  he  had  only  seen  as  a 
child,  he  had  conjectured  the  relationship  she  bore  to  him- 
self; and  having  obtained  other  evidence  of  that  fact  (he  did 
not  say  what  or  where),  he  had  not  scrupled  to  remove  her  to 
his  roof,  meaning  to  explain  all  to  Mr.  Simon  Gawtrey  the 
next  day.  This  letter  was  accompanied  by  one  from  a  lawyer, 
informing  Simon  Gawtrey  that  Lord  Lilburne  would  pay  200/. 
a-year,  in  quarterly  payments,  to  his  order;  and  that  he  was 
requested  to  add,  that  when  the  young  lady  he  had  so  benevo- 
lently reared  came  of  age,  or  married,  an  adequate  provision 
would  be  made  for  her.  Simon's  mind  blazed  up  at  this  last 
intelligence,  when  read  to  him,  though  he  neither  compre- 
hended nor  sought  to  know  why  Lord  Lilburne  should  be  so 
generous,  or  what  that  noble  person's  letter  to  himself  was 
intended  to  convey.  For  two  days,  he  seemed  restored  to 
vigorous  sense;  but  when  he  had  once  clutched  the  first  pay- 
ment made  in  advance,  the  touch  of  the  money  seemed  to 
numb  him  back  to  his  lethargy;  the  excitement  of  desire  died 
in  the  dull  sense  of  possession. 

And  just  at  that  time  Fanny's  happiness  came  to  a  close. 
Philip  received  Arthur  Beaufort's  letter;  and  now  ensued  long 
and  frequent  absences;  and  on  his  return,  for  an  hour  or  so 
at  a  time,  he  spoke  of  sorrow  and  death;  and  the  books  were 
closed  and  the  songs  silenced.  All  fear  for  Fanny's  safety 
was,  of  course,  over;  all  necessity  for  her  work;  their  little 
establishment  was  increased.  She  never  stirred  out  without 
Sarah;  yet  she  would  rather  that  there  had  been  some  danger 
on  her  account  for  him  to  guard  against,  or  some  trial  that 
his  smile  might  soothe.  His  prolonged  absences  began  to 
prey  upon  her — the  books  ceased  to  interest — no  study  filled 
up  the  dreary  gap — her  step  grew  listless — her  cheek  pale — ■ 
she  was  sensible  at  last  that  his  presence  had  become  neces- 
sary to  her  very  life.  One  day,  he  came  to  the  house  earlier 
than  usual,  and  with  a  much  happier  and  serener  expression 
of  countenance  than  he  had  worn  of  late. 

Simon  was  dozing  in  his  chair,  with  his  old  dog,  now  scarce 
vigorous  enough  to  bark,  curled  up  at  his  feet.     Neither  man 
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nor  dog  was  more  as  a  witness  to  what  was  spoken  than  the 
them  chair,  or  the  hearth-rug"  on  which  they  severally  re- 
el. 

There  was  something  which,  in  actual  life,  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  interest  of  Fanny's  strange  lot,  but  which, 
in   narration,  I   fee!    1    cannot    make  sufficiently  clear  to    the 

ler.  And  this  was  her  connexion  and  residence  with 
that  old  man.  Her  character  funning,  as  his  was  completely 
gone;  here,  the  blank  becoming  filled — there,  the  page  fading 

a  blank.  It  was  the  utter,  total  Deathliness-in-I.ife  of 
Simon,  that,  while  so  impressive  to  see,  renders  it  impossible 

■  ring  him  before  the  reader,  in  his  full  force  of  contrast  to 
the  young  Psyche.  He  seldom  spoke — often,  not  from  morn- 
ing til!  night;  he  now  seldom  stirred.  It  is  in  vain  to  describe 
the  indescribable:  let  the  reader  draw  the  picture  for  himself. 
And  whenever  as  I  sometimes  think  he  will,  after  he  has 
closed  this  book  he  conjures  up  the  idea  he  attaches  to  the 
name  of   its   heroine,  let    him  see  before   her,  as   she  glides 

ugh  the  humble  room — as  she  listens  to  the  voice  of  him 
she  loves — as  she  sits  musing  by  the  window,  with  the  church- 
spire  just  visible — as  day  by  day  the  sou!  brightens  and  ex- 
pands within  her — still  let  the  reader  see  within  the  same 
walls  I,  blind,  dull  to  all  feeling,  frozen  to  all  life, 

that  stony  image  of  Time  and  Death!     Perhaps  then  he  may 
understand    why  they  v,  sheld   the    real    and    the    living 

Fanny  blooming   under  that   chill  and   mass  of  shadow,  felt 
that  her  grace,   her   simplicity,    her  charming  beauty,   were 
d  by  the  i  -i,  till  they  grew  associated  with  thoughts 

and  images,  mysterious  and  profound,  belonging  not  more  to 
the  lovely  than  to  the  sublime. 

it  the  old  man;  and  Philip,  though  aware  of  his 
presem  e  alone   with    Fanny,  after 

touching  on  more  casual  .  thus  addressed  her: — 

"My  true  and  my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  you  that  I  shall  owe, 
not  only  my  rights  and  fortune,  but  the  vindication  of  my 
mother's  memory.  You  have  not  only  placed  flowers  upon  that 
gravestone,  but  it  is  owing  to  you,  under  Providence,  that  it 
will  be  inscribed  at  last  with  the  Name  which  refutes  ali 
lumny.      Young  and  innocent  as  you  now  are,  l  and 

beloved  benef.  u  cannot  as  yet  know  what  a  blessing 

it  will  be  to  me  to  engrave  that  name  upon  that  simple  --tunc. 

urself  are  a  wile,  a  mother,  you  will 
comprehend  the  service  you  have  rendered  to  the  living  and 
the  dead!" 
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He  stopped — struggling  with  the  rush  of  emotions  that 
overflowed  his  heart.  Alas!  the  Dead!  what  service  can  we 
render  to  them? — what  availed  it  now,  either  to  the  dust  be- 
low, or  to  the  immortality  above,  that  the  fools  and  knaves 
of  this  world  should  mention  the  Catherine  whose  life  was 
gone,  whose  ears  were  deaf,  with  more  or  less  respect?  There 
is  in  calumny  that  poison  that,  even  when  the  character  throws 
off  the  slander,  the  heart  remains  diseased  beneath  the  effect. 
They  say  that  truth  comes  sooner  or  later;  but  it  seldom  comes 
before  the  soul,  passing  from  agony  to  contempt,  has  grown 
callous  to  men's  judgments.  Calumniate  a  human  being  in 
youth — adulate  that  being  in  age; — what  has  been  the  inter- 
val? Will  the  adulation  atone  either  for  the  torture,  or  the 
hardness  which  the  torture  leaves  at  last?  And  if,  as  in  Cath- 
erine's case,  (a  case,  how  common!)  the  truth  come  too  late — ■ 
if  the  tomb  is  closed — if  the  heart  you  have  wrung  can  be 
wrung  no  more — why  the  truth  is  as  valueless  as  the  epitaph 
on  a  forgotten  Name!  Some  such  conviction  of  the  hollow- 
ness  of  his  own  words,  when  he  spoke  of  service  to  the  dead, 
smote  upon  Philip's  heart,  and  stopped  the  flow  of  his  words. 

Fanny,  conscious  only  of  his  praise,  his  thanks,  and  the 
tender  affection  of  his  voice,  stood  still  silent — her  eyes 
downcast,  her  breast  heaving. 

Philip  resumed, — 

"And  now,  Fanny,  my  honored  sister,  I  would  thank  you 
for  more,  were  it  possible,  even  than  this.  I  shall  owe  to 
you  not  only  name  and  fortune,  but  happiness.  It  is  from 
the  rights  to  which  you  have  assisted  me,  and  which  will 
shortly  be  made  clear,  that  I  am  enabled  to  demand  a  hand  I 
have  long  coveted — the  hand  of  one  as  dear  to  me  as  you  are. 
In  a  word,  the  time  has,  this  day,  been  fixed,  when  I  shall 
have  a  home  to  offer  to  you  and  to  this  old  man — when  I  can 
present  to  you  a  sister  who  will  prize  you  as  I  do:  for  I  love 
you  so  dearly — I  owe  you  so  much — that  even  that  home 
would  lose  half  its  smiles  if  you  were  not  there.  Do  you  un- 
derstand me,  Fanny?   The  sister  I  speak  of  will  be  my  wife!" 

The  poor  girl  who  heard  this  speech  of  most  cruel  tender- 
ness, did  not  fall,  or  faint,  or  evince  any  outward  emotion, 
except  in  a  deadly  paleness.  She  seemed  like  one  turned  to 
stone.  Her  very  breath  forsook  her  for  some  moments,  and 
then  came  back  with  a  long,  deep  sigh.  She  laid  her  hand 
lightly  upon  his  arm,  and  said  calmly, — 

"Yes — I  understand.  We  once  saw  a  wedding.  You  are 
to  be  married — I  shall  see  yours!" 
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"You  shall;  and,  later,  perhaps,  I  may  see  your  own.  I 
have  a  brother.     Ah!  if  1  could  but  find  him — younger  than 

m — beautiful  almost  as  you!" 

"You  will  be  happy,"  said  Fanny,  still  calmly. 

'"I  have  long  placed  my  hopes  oi  happiness  in  such  an 
union!     Stay,  where  are  you  going?" 

"To  pray  for  you,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  smile,  in  which 
there  was  something  of  the   old   vacancy;    and   she   walked 

tly  from  the  room.  Philip  followed  her  with  moistened 
eyes.  Her  manner  might  have  deceived  one  more  vain.  He 
soon  after  quitted  the  house,  and  returned  to  town. 

Three  hours  after,  Sarah  found  Fanny  stretched  on  the 
floor  of  her  own  room — so  still — so  white — that,  for  some 
moments,  the  old  woman  thought  life  was  gone.  She  re- 
red,  however,  by  degrees;  and.  after  putting  her  hands 
to  her  eyes,  and  muttering  some  moments.  1  much  as 

usual,  except  that  she  was  more  silent,  and  that  her  lips  re- 
mained colorless,  and  her  hands  cold  like  stone. 


CHAPTER    XX. 

"  J'ec. — Ve  see  what  follows. 
Duke. — O,  gentle  sir  '.  this  shape  again  !  " — Tke  Chances. 

That  evening  Sidney  Beaufort  arrived  in  London.  It  is 
the  nature  of  solitude  to  make  the  passions  calm  on  the  sur- 
face— agitated   in   the   deeps.     Sidney   had   placed  his  whole 

tence  in  one  object.      When    the   letter  arrived   that  told 
him  to  hope   no  mure,  he  was  at   first  rather  sensible  of  the 
terrible   and   dismal    blank — the  "void    abyss" — to  which   all 
his  future  was  suddenly  changed,  than   roused   to  vehement 
and  turbulent  emotion.      But  Camilla's  letter  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  raised  his  courage  and  animated  his  heart.     To  the  idea 
of  her  faith  he  still  rlung  with  the  instinct  of  hope  in  the  n 
of  despair.     The  tidings  that  she  was  absolutely  betrothe 
another,  and  in  so  short  a  time  since  her  rejection  of  him,  let 
loose  from  all  restraint  his  darker  and  more  tempestuous  | 
sions.      In  of  mind  bordering  upon  frenzy,  he  hurried 

to  London — to  seek  her — to  see  lv  th  what  intent — what 

hope,  if  hope  there  were — he  himself  could  scarcely  tell.    But 
what  man  who  has  loved  with   fervor  and  trust,  will  be  con« 
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tented  to  receive  the  sentence  of  eternal  separation  except 
from  the  very  lips  of  the  one  thus  worshipped  and  thus  for- 
sworn? 

The  day  had  been  intensely  cold.  Towards  evening  the 
snow  fell  fast  and  heavily.  Sidney  had  not,  since  a  child, 
been  before  in  London;  and  the  immense  City,  covered  with 
a  wintry  and  icy  mist,  through  which  the  hurrying  passengers 
and  the  slow-moving  vehicles  passed,  spectre-like,  along  the 
dismal  and  slippery  streets — opened  to  the  stranger  no  hos- 
pitable arms.  He  knew  not  a  step  of  the  way — he  was  pushed 
to  and  fro — his  scarce  intelligible  questions  impatiently  an- 
swered— the  snow  covered  him — the  frost  pierced  to  his  veins. 
At  length  a  man,  more  kindly  than  the  rest,  seeing  that  he 
was  a  stranger  to  London,  procured  him  a  hackney-coach, 
and  directed  the  driver  to  the  distant  quarter  of  Berkeley 
Square.  The  snowballed  under  the  hoofs  of  the  horses — the 
groaning  vehicle  proceeded  at  the  pace  of  a  hearse.  At 
length,  and  after  a  period  of  such  suspense,  and  such  emo- 
tion, as  Sidney  never  in  after-life  could  recall  without  a  shud- 
der, the  coach  stopped — the  benumbed  driver  heavily  de- 
scended— the  sound  of  the  knocker  knelled  loud  through  the 
muffled  air — and  the  light  from  Mr.  Beaufort's  hall  glared 
full  upon  the  dizzy  eyes  of  the  visitor.  He  pushed  aside  the 
porter,  and  sprang  into  the  hall.  Luckily,  one  of  the  foot- 
men who  had  attended  Mrs.  Beaufort  to  the  lakes  recognised 
him;  and,  in  answer  to  his  breathless  inquiry,  said, — ■ 

"Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Spencer,  Miss  Beaufort  is  at  home — • 
up  stairs  in  the  drawing-room,  with  master  and  mistress,  and 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont;  but " 

Sidney  waited  no  more.  He  bounded  up  the  stairs — he 
opened  the  first  door  that  presented  itself  to  him,  and  burst, 
unannounced,  and  unlooked-for,  upon  the  eyes  of  the  group 
seated  within.  He  saw  not  the  terrified  start  of  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort — he  heeded  not  the  faint,  nervous  exclamation  of 
the  mother — he  caught  not  the  dark  and  wondering  glance  of 
the  stranger  seated  beside  Camilla — he  saw  but  Camilla  her- 
self, and  in  a  moment  he  was  at  her  feet. 

"Camilla,  I  am  here! — I,  who  love  you  so — I,  who  have 
nothing  in  the  world  but  you!  I  am  here — to  learn  from  you, 
and  you  alone,  if  I  am  indeed  abandoned — if  you  are  indeed 
to  be  another's!" 

He  had  dashed  his  hat  from  his  brow  as  he  sprang  forward; 
his  long  fair  hair,  damp  with  the  snows,  fell  disordered  over 
his  forehead;  his  eyes  were  fixed,  as  for  life  and  death,  upon 
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the  pale  face  and  trembling  lips  of  Camilla.  Robert  Beaufort, 
in  great  alarm,  and  well  aware  of  the  fierce  temper  of  Philip, 
anticipative  of  some  rash  and  violent  impulse,  turned  his 
glance  upon  his  destined  son-in-law.  But  there  was  no  an 
pride  in  the  countenance  he  there  beheld.  Philip  had  risen, 
but  his  frame  was  bent — his  knees  knocked  together — his  lips 
were  parted — his  eyes  were  staring  full  upon  the  face  of  the 
kneeling  man. 

Idenly  Camilla,  sharing  her  father's  fear,  herself  half 
rose,  and  with  an  unconscious  pathos,  stretched  one  hand,  as 
if  to  shelter,  over  Sidney's  head,  and  looked  to  Philip. 
Sidney's  eyes  followed  hers.     He  sprang  to  his  feet. 

"What,  then,  it  is  true!  And  this  is  the  man  for  whom  I 
am  abandoned!  But  unless  you — you,  with  your  own  lips,  tell 
me  that  you  love  me  no  more — that  you  love  another — I  will 
not  yield  you  with  my  life." 

He  stalked  sternly  and  impetuously  up  to  Philip,  who  re* 
coiled  as  his  rival  advanced.  The  characters  of  the  two  men 
seemed  suddenly  changed.  The  timid  dreamer  seemed  dilated 
into  the  fearless  soldier.  The  soldier  seemed  shrinking — quail- 
ing— into  nameless  terror.  Sidney  grasped  that  strong  arm, 
as  Philip  retreated,  with  his  slight  and  (.'tin  ate  fingers,  grasped 
with  violence  and  menace;  and  frowning  into  the  face  from 
which  the  swarthy  blood  was  scared  away,  said,  in  a  hollow 
whisper 

"  I )  you  hear  me?  Do  you  comprehend  me?  I  say,  that 
she  shall  not  be  forced  into  a  marriage  at  which  I  yet  believe 
her  heart  rebels.  My  claim  is  holier  than  yours.  Renounce 
hei.  or  win  her  but  with  my  blood." 

Philip  did  not  apparently  hear  the  words  thus  addressed 
to  him.  His  whole  senses  seemed  absorbed  in  the  one  sense 
of  si^ht.  He  continued  to  gaze  upon  the  speaker,  till  his  eye 
dropped  on  the  hand  that  yet  griped  his  arm.  And  as  he 
thus  looked,  he  uttered  an  inarticulate  cry.  He  caught  the 
hand  in  his  own.  and  pointed  to  a  ring  on  the  finger,  but  re- 
mained speechless.  Mr.  Beaufort  approached,  and  began 
some  stammered  words  of  soothing  to  Sidney;  but  Philip  mo- 
tioned him  to  be  silent;  and  at  last,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort, 
gasped  forth,  not  to  Sidney,  but  to  Beaufort, 

"His  name? — his  name"-" 

"It  is  Mr.  Spencer — Mr.  Charles  Spencer,"  cried  Beau- 
fort.      "1    sten  to  me.  I  will  explain  all — I " 

"  Hush,  hush!"  cried  Philip;  and  turning  to  Sidney,  he  put 
his  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  said, 
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"Have  you  not  known  another  name?  Are  you  not — yes, 
it  is  so — it  is — it  is!     Follow  me — follow!" 

And  still  retaining  his  grasp,  and  leading  Sidney,  who  was 
now  subdued,  awed,  and  a  prey  to  new  and  wild  suspicions, 
he  moved  on  gently,  stride  by  stride — his  eyes  fixed  on  that 
fair  face — his  lips  muttering — till  the  closing  door  shut  both 
forms  from  the  eyes  of  the  three  there  left. 

It  was  the  adjoining  room  into  which  Philip  led  his  rival 
It  was  lit  but  by  a  small  reading  lamp,  and  the  bright,  steady 
blaze  of  the  fire;  and  by  this  light  they  both  continued  to  gaze 
on  each  other,  as  if  spell-bound,  in  complete  silence,  At  last 
Philip,  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fell  upon  Sidney's  bosom, 
and  clasping  him  with  convulsive  energy,  gasped  out, 

"Sidney! — Sidney! — my  Mother's  son!" 

"What!"  exclaimed  Sidney,  struggling  from  the  embrace, 
and  at  last  freeing  himself:  "it  is  you,  then! — you,  my  own 
brother!  You,  who  have  been  hitherto  the  thorn  in  my  path, 
the  cloud  in  my  fate!  you,  who  are  now  come  to  make  me  a 
wretch  for  life!  I  love  that  woman,  and  you  tear  her  from 
me!  You,  who  subjected  my  infancy  to  hardship,  and,  but 
for  Providence,  might  have  degraded  my  youth,  by  your  ex- 
ample, into  shame  and  guilt!" 

"Forbear! — forbear!"  cried  Philip,  with  a  voice  so  shrill  in 
its  agony,  that  it  smote  the  hearts  of  those  in  the  adjoining 
chamber  like  the  shriek  of  some  despairing  soul.  They 
looked  at  each  other,  but  not  one  had  the  courage  to  break 
upon  the  interview. 

Sidney  himself  was  appalled  by  the  sound.  He  threw  him- 
self on  a  seat,  and,  overcome  by  passions  so  new  to  him,  by 
excitement  so  strange,  hid  his  face,  and  sobbed  as  a  child. 

Philip  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro  the  room  for  some  mo- 
ments; at  length  he  paused  opposite  to  Sidney,  and  said, 
with  the  deep  calmness  of  a  wronged  and  goaded  spirit, 

"Sidney  Beaufort,  hear  me!  When  my  mother  died,  she 
confided  you  to  my  care,  my  love,  and  my  protection.  In 
the  last  lines  that  her  hand  traced,  she  bade  me  think  less  of 
myself  than  of  you;  to  be  to  you  as  a  father  as  well  as  brother. 
The  hour  that  I  read  that  letter  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and  vowed 
that  I  would  fulfil  that  injunction — that  I  would  sacrifice  my 
very  self,  if  I  could  give  fortune  or  happiness  to  you.  And 
this  not  for  your  sake  alone,  Sidney;  no!  but  as  my  mother 

— our  wronged,  our  belied,  our  broken-hearted  mother! 

O  Sidney,  Sidney!  have  you  no  tears  for  her,  too?"  He 
passed  his  hand  over  his  own  eyes  for  a  moment,  and  resumed: 
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— "But  as  our  mother,  in  that  last  letter,  said  to  me,  'let  my 
love  pass  into  your  breast  for  him,'  so,  Sidney,  so,  in  all  that 
I  could  do  for  you,  I  fancied  that  my  mother's  smile  looked 
down  upon  me,  and  that  in  serving  you  it  was  my  mother 
whom   I  obeyed.      Perhaps,  hereafter,  Sidney,  when   we  talk 

r  that  period  of  my  earlier  life  when  1  worked  for  you, 
when  the  degradation  you  speak  of    there  was  no  crime  in  it!) 

S  borne  cheerfully  for  your  sake,  and  yours  the  holiday 
though  mine  the  task — perhaps,  hereafter,  you  will  do  me 
more  justice.  You  left  me.  or  were  reft  from  me,  and  I  gave 
all  the  little  fortune  that  my  mother  had  bequeathed  us,  to 
get  some  tidings  from  you.  I  received  your  letter — that  bitter 
letter — and  I  cared  not  then  that  I  was  a  beggar,  since  I  was 
alone.     You  talk  of  what  I  have  cost  you — you  talk! — and  you 

now  ask  me  to — to merciful   Heaven!   let   me   understand 

you    love   Camilla?      Does   she  love  you?     Speak — 
speak — explain — what  new  agony  awaits  me?" 

It  was  then  that  Sidney,  ted  and  humbled,  amidst  all 

his  more  selfish  sorrows,  by  his  brother's  language  and  man- 
ner, related,  as  succinctly  as  he  could,  the  history  of  his  affec- 
for  Camilla,  the  circumstances  of  their  engagement,  and 
ended  by  placing  before  him  the  letter  he  had  received  from 
Mr.  Beaufort. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  for  self-control,  Philip's  anguish 
was  so  great,  so  visible,  that  Sidney,  after  looking  at  his  work- 
ing features,  his  trembling  hands,  for  a  moment,  felt  all  the 
earthlier  parts  of  his  nature  melt  in  a  flow  of  generous  sym- 
pathy and  remorse.  He  Hung  himself  on  the  breast  from 
which  he  had  shrunk  before,  and  cried, 

"Brother,  brother!  forgive  me;   I  see  howl  have  wronged 
you.      If  she  has  forgotten  me,  if  she  love  you,  take  her  and 
)be  happy!" 

Philip  returned  his  embrace,  but  without  warmth,  and  then 

moved  away;  and,  again,  in  great  disorder,  paced  the  room. 

brother    only  heard    disjointed    exclamations  that  seemed 

to  escape  him  unawares:    "They  said  she  loved  me!      Heaven 

give    me   strength!      Mother — mother!   let  me   fulfil    my  \ 

l,  that  I  had  died  ere  th  He  stopped   at   last,  and   the 

large  dews  rolled  down  his  forehead. 

there  is  a  mystery  here  that  I  com- 
prehend not.  But  my  mind  now  is  very  confused.  If  she. 
loves  you — if! — is  it  ile  for  a  woman  to  love  twot    W 

well,  I  go  to  solve  the  riddle:   wait  here!" 

He  vanished    into   the    next    r  id    for  nearly  half  an 
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hour  Sidney  was  alone.  He  heard  through  the  partition  mur- 
mured voices;  he  caught  more  clearly  the  sound  of  Camilla's 
sobs.  The  particulars  of  that  interview  between  Philip  and 
Camilla,  alone  at  first,  (afterwards  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  was 
re-admitted,)  Philip  never  disclosed,  nor  could  Sidney  himself 
ever  obtain  a  clear  account  from  Camilla,  who  could  not  re- 
call it,  even  years  after,  without  great  emotion.  But  at  last 
the  door  was  opened,  and  Philip  entered,  leading  Camilla  by 
the  hand.  His  face  was  calm,  and  there  v/as  a  smile  on  his 
lips;  a  greater  dignity  than  even  that  habitual  to  him  was 
diffused  over  his  whole  person.  Camilla  was  holding  her 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  weeping  passionately.  Mr. 
Beaufort  followed  them  with  a  mortified  and  slinking  air. 

"Sidney,"  said  Philip,  "it  is  past.  All  is  arranged.  I 
yield  to  your  earlier,  and  therefore  better,  claim.  Mr.  Beau- 
fort consents  to  your  union.  He  will  tell  you,  at  some  fitter 
time,  that  our  birthright  is  at  last  made  clear,  and  that  there 
is  no  blot  on  the  name  we  shall  hereafter  bear.  Sidney,  em- 
brace your  bride!" 

Amazed,  delighted,  and  still  half-incredulous,  Sidney  seized 
and  kissed  the  hand  of  Camilla;  and  as  he  then  drew  her  to 
his  breast,  she  said,  as  she  pointed  to  Philip, 

"Oh!  if  you  do  love  me  as  you  say,  see  in  him  the  gene- 
rous, the  noble — "  Fresh  sobs  broke  off  her  speech,  but  as 
Sidney  sought  again  to  take  her  hand,  she  whispered,  with  a 
touching   and  womanly  sentiment,    "Ah!   respect  him:    see! 

"  and    Sidney,    looking   then    at  his  brother,   saw,    that 

though  he  still  attempted  to  smile,  his  lip  writhed,  and  his 
features  were  drawn  together,  as  one  whose  frame  is  wrung 
by  torture,  but  who  struggles  not  to  groan. 

He  flew  to  Philip,  who,  grasping  his  hand,  held  him  back, 
and  said, 

"I  have  fulfilled  my  vow!  I  have  given  you  up  the  only 
blessing  my  life  has  known.  Enough!  you  are  happy,  and  I 
shall  be  so  too,  when  God  pleases  to  soften  this  blow.  And 
now  you  must  not  wonder  or  blame  me,  if,  though  so  lately 
found,  I  leave  you  for  awhile.  Do  me  one  kindness, — you 
Sidney — you  Mr.    Beaufort.     Let  the  marriage  take  place  at 

H ,  in  the  village  church  by  which  my  mother  sleeps;  let 

it  be  delayed  till  the  suit  is  terminated;  by  that  time  I  shall 
hope  to  meet  you  all — to  meet  you,  Camilla,  as  I  ought  to 
meet  my  brother's  wife:  till  then,  my  presence  will  not  sadden 
your  happiness.  Do  not  seek  to  see  me;  do  not  expect  to 
hear  from  me.     Hist!  be  silent,  all  of  you;  my  heart"  is  yet 
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bruised  and  sore  0  THOl  ,"  and  here,  deepening  his  voice, 
he  raised  his  arms,  "Thou,  who  hast  preserved   my  youth 

from  such  snares  and  such  peril,  who  hast  guided  my  steps 
from  the  abyss  to  which  they  wandered,  and  beneath  whose 
hand  I  now  bow,  grateful  if  chastened,  receive  this  offering, 
and  bless  that  union!     Tare  ye  well." 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

"  Heaven's  airs  amid  the  harpstrings  dwell ; 
And  we  wish  they  ne'er  may  fade  ; 
They  cease  ;  and  the  soul  is  a  silent  cell, 

Where  music  never  played. 
Dream  follows  dream  through  the  long  night-hours." 

— Wilson  :    The  J'ust,  a  poem. 

The  self-command  which  Philip  had  obtained  for  a  while, 
deserted  him  when  he  was  without  the  house.  Mis  mind  felt 
broken  up  into  chaos;  he  hurried  on,  mechanically,  on  foot; 
he  passed  street  upon  street,  now  solitary  and  deserted,  as 
the  lamps  gleamed  upon  the  thick  snow.  The  city  was  left 
behind  him.  Me  paused  not,  till,  breathless,  and  exhausted 
spirit  if  not  in  frame,  he  reached  the  church-yard  where 
Catherine's  dust  reposed.  The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  but 
it  lay  deep  over  the  graves;  the  yew-trees,  clad  in  their  white 
shrouds,  gleamed  ghost-like  through  the  dimness.  Upon  the 
rail  that  fenced  the  tomb  yet  hung  a  wreath  that  Fanny's 
hand  had  placed  there.     But  the  flowers  were  hid;  it  was  a 

ith  of  snow!  Through  the  intervals  of  the  huge  and  still 
clouds,  there  gleamed  a  few  melancholy  stars.  The  very 
calm  of  the  holy  spot  seemed  unutterably  sad.  The  Death  of 
the  year  overhung  the  Death  of  man.  And  as  Philip  bent 
over  the  tomb,  within  and  without  all  was  Ice  and  Xioin  ! 

1  1  r  hours  he  remained  on  that  spot,  alone  with  his  grief 
and  absorbed  in  his  prayer.    Long  past  midnight  Fanny  heard 

-tep  on  the  stairs,  and  the  door  of  his  chamber  close  with 
unwonted  violence.  She  heard,  too,  for  some  time,  his  heavy 
1  on  the  floor,  till  suddenly  all  was  silent.  The  next 
morning,  when,  at  the  usual  hour,  Sarah  entered  to  unclose 
the  shutl  at   the   lire,  she  was  startled  by  wild    ex- 

clamations and  wilder  laughter.  The  fever  had  mounted  to 
his  brain — he  was  delirious. 
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For  several  weeks  Philip  Beaufort  was  in  imminent  danger; 
for  a  considerable  part  of  that  time  he  was  unconscious;  and 
when  the  peril  was  past,  his  recovery  was  slow  and  gradual. 
It  was  the  only  illness  to  which  his  vigorous  frame  had  ever 
been  subjected:  and  the  fever  had  perhaps  exhausted  him 
more  than  it  might  have  done  one  in  whose  constitution  the 
disease  had  encountered  less  resistance.  His  brother,  imagin- 
ing he  had  gone  abroad,  was  unacquainted  with  his  danger. 
None  tended  his  sick-bed  save  the  hireling  nurse,  the  fee'd 
physician,  and  the  unpurchasable  heart  of  the  only  being  to 
whom  the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  Heir  of  Beaufort  Court  were 
as  nothing.  Here  was  reserved  for  him  Fate's  crowning  les- 
son, in  the  vanity  of  those  human  wishes  which  anchor  in 
gold  and  power.  For  how  many  years  had  the  exile  and  the 
outcast  pined  indignantly  for  his  birthright! — Lo!  it  was  won; 
and  with  it  came  the  crushed  heart  and  the  smitten  frame. 
As  he  slowly  recovered  sense  and  reasoning,  these  thoughts 
struck  him  forcibly.  He  felt  as  if  he  were  rightly  punished 
in  having  disdained,  during  his  earlier  youth,  the  enjoyments 
within  his  reach.  Was  there  nothing  in  the  glorious  health 
— the  unconquerable  hope — the  heart,  if  wrung,  and  chafed, 
and  sorely  tried,  free  at  least  from  the  direst  anguish  of  the 
passions,  disappointed  and  jealous  love?  Though  now  cer- 
tain, if  spared  to  the  future,  to  be  rich,  powerful,  righted  in 
name  and  honor,  might  not  he  from  that  sick-bed  envy  his 
earlier  past?  even  when  with  his  brother  orphan  he  wandered 
through  the  solitary  fields,  and  felt  with  what  energies  we  are 
gifted  when  we  have  something  to  protect;  or  when  loving 
and  beloved,  he  saw  life  smile  out  to  him  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
genie; or  when,  after  that  melancholy  loss,  he  wrestled  boldly, 
and  breast  to  breast  with  Fortune,  in  a  far  land,  for  honor 
and  independence?  There  is  something  in  severe  illness, 
especially  if  it  be  in  violent  contrast  to  the  usual  strength  of 
the  body,  which  has  often  the  most  salutary  effect  upon  the 
mind;  which  often,  by  the  affliction  of  the  frame,  roughly 
wins  us  from  the  too  morbid  pains  of  the  heart;  which  makes 
us  feel  that,  in  mere  life,  enjoyed  as  the  robust  enjoy  it, 
God's  Great  Principle  of  Good  breathes  and  moves.  We  rise 
thus  from  the  sick-bed  softened  and  humbled,  and  more  dis- 
posed to  look  around  us  for  such  blessings  as  we  may  yet 
command. 

The  return  of  Philip,  his  danger,  the  necessity  of  exertion, 
of  tending  him,  had  roused  Fanny  from  a  state  which  might 
Otherwise  have  b~en  permanently  dangerous  to  the  intellect 
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«o  lately  ripened  within  her.  With  what  patience,  with  what 
fortitude,  with  what  unutterable  thought  and  devotion,  she 
fulfilled  that  best  and  holiest  woman's  duty, — let  the  man 
whose  struggle  with  life  and  death  has  been  blessed  with  the 
vigil  that  wakes  and  saves,  imagine  to  himself.  And  in  all 
her  anxiety  and  terror,  she  had  glimpses  of  a  happiness  which 
it  seemed  to  her  almost  criminal  to  acknowledge.  For,  even 
in  his  delirium,  her  voice  seemed  to  have  some  soothing  in- 
fluence over  him,  and  he  was  calmer  while  she  was  by.  And 
when  at  last  he  was  conscious,  her  face  was  the  first  he  saw, 
and  her  name  the  first  which  his  lips  uttered.  As  then  he 
grew  gradually  stronger,  and  the  bed  was  deserted  for  the 
sofa,  he  took  more  than  the  old  pleasure  in  hearing  her  read 
to  him;  which  she  did  with  a  feeling  that  lecturers  cannot 
teach.  And  once,  in  a  pause  from  this  occupation,  he  spoke 
to  her  frankly, — he  sketched  his  past  history — his  last  sacri- 
fice. And  Fanny,  as  she  wept,  learned  that  he  was  no  more 
another's! 

It  has  been  said  that  this  man,  naturally  of  an  active  and 
impatient  temperament,  had  been  little  accustomed  to  seek 
those  resources  which  are  found  in  books.  But  somehow  in 
that  sick  chamber — it  was  Fanny's  voice — the  voice  of  her 
over  whose  mind  he  had  once  so  haughtily  lamented,  that 
taught  him  how  much  of  aid  and  solace  the  Herd  of  Men 
derive  from  the  Everlasting  Genius  of  the  Few. 

Gradually,  and  interval  by  interval,  moment  by  moment, 
thus  drawn  together,  all  thought  beyond  shut  out  (for,  how- 
ever crushing  for  the  time  the  blow  that  had  stricken  Philip 
from  health  and  reason,  he  was  not  that  slave  to  a  guilty 
fancy,  that  he  could  voluntarily  indulge, — that  he  would  not 
earnestly  seek  to  shun — all  sentiments  that  yet  turned  with 
unholy  yearning  towards  the  betrothed  of  his  brother  ; — grad- 
ually, I  say,  and  slowly,  came  those  progressive  and  delicious 
epochs  which  mark  a  revolution  in  the  affections: — unspeak- 
able gratitude,  brotherly  tenderness,  the  united  strength  of 
compassion  and  respect  that  he  had  felt  for  Fanny,  sei  nied, 
as  he  gained  health,  to  mellow  into  feelings  yet  more  exquisite 
and  dee;>.  He  could  no  longer  delude  himself  with  a  vain 
and  imperious  belief  that  it  was  a  defective  mind  that  his 
heart  protected;  he  began  again  to  be  sensible  to  the  rare 
beauty  of  that  tender  face — more  lovely,  perhaps,  for  the  pale- 
ness that  had  replaced  its  bloom.  The  fancy  that  he  had  so 
imperiously  checked  before — before  he  saw  Camilla,  returned 
to  him,  nnd   neither  pride  nor   honor  had   now   the   right  to 
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chase  the  soft  wings  away.  One  evening,  fancying  himself 
alone,  he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie;  he  awoke  with  a  start, 
and  the  exclamation,  "Was  it  true  love  that  I  ever  felt  for 
Camilla,  or  a  passion,  a  frenzy,  a  delusion?" 

His  exclamation  was  answered  by  a  sound  that  seemed 
both  of  joy  and  grief.  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Fanny  before 
him;  the  light  of  the  moon,  just  risen,  fell  full  on  her  form, 
but  her  hands  were  clasped  before  her  face;  he  heard  her  sob. 

"Fanny,  dear  Fanny!"  he  cried,  and  sought  to  throw 
himself  from  the  sofa  to  her  feet.  But  she  drew  herself  away, 
and  fled  from  the  chamber  silent  as  a  dream. 

Philip  rose,  and,  for  the  first  time  since  his  illness,  walked, 
but  with  feeble  steps,  to  and  fro  the  room.  With  what  differ- 
ent emotions  from  those  in  which  last,  in  fierce  and  intolerable 
agony,  he  had  paced  that  narrow  boundary!  Returning 
health  crept  through  his  veins — a  serene,  a  kindly,  a  celestial 
joy  circumfused  his  heart.  Had  the  time  yet  come  when  the 
old  Florimel  had  melted  into  snow;  when  the  new  and  the 
true  one,  with  its  warm  life,  its  tender  beauty,  its  maiden 
wealth  of  love,  had  risen  before  his  hopes?  He  paused  before 
the  window:  the  spot  within  seemed  so  confined,  the  night 
without  so  calm  and  lovely,  that  he  forgot  his  still-clinging 
malady,  and  unclosed  the  casement:  the  air  came  soft  and 
fresh  upon  his  temples,  and  the  church-tower  and  spire,  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  him  to  rise  in  gloom  against 
the  heavens.  Even  the  grave-stone  of  Catherine,  half  in 
moonlight,  half  in  shadow,  appeared  to  him  to  wear  a  smile. 
His  mother's  memory  was  become  linked  with  the  living 
Fanny. 

"Thou  art  vindicated — thy  Sidney  is  happy,"  he  mur- 
mured: "to  her  the  thanks!" 

Fair  hopes  and  soft  thoughts  busy  within  him,  he  remained 
at  the  casement  till  the  increasing  chill  warned  him  of  the 
danger  he  incurred. 

The  next  day,  when  the  physician  visited  him,  he  found 
the  fever  had  returned.  For  many  days,  Philip  was  again  in 
danger — dull,  unconscious  even  of  the  step  and  voice  of 
Fanny. 

He  woke  at  last  as  from  a  long  and  profound  sleep; — woke 
so  refreshed,  so  revived,  that  he  felt  at  once  that  some  great 
crisis  had  been  past,  and  that  at  length  he  had  struggled 
back  to  the  sunny  shores  of  Life. 

By  his  bed-side  sate  Liancourt,  who,  long  alarmed  at  his 
disapperance,    had  at   last  contrived,   with   the   help  of  Mr, 
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Barlow,  to  trace  him  to  Gawtrey's  house,  and  had  for  several 

days  taken  share  in  the  vigils  Of  poor  Fanny. 

While  he  was  yet  explaining  all  this  to  Philip,  and  con- 
gratulating him  on  his  evident  recovery,  the  physician  entered 

onfirm  the  congratulation.     In  a  few  days  the  invalid  was 

able  to  quit  his  room,  and  nothing  but  change  of  air  seemed 
necessary  for  his  convalescence.  It  was  then  that  Liancourt, 
who  had  for  two  days  seemed  impatient  to  unburden  himself 
of  some  communication,  thus  addressed  him: — 

"My  dear  friend,  I  have  learned,  now.  your  story  from 
Barlow,  who  called  several  times  during  your  relapse;  and 
who  is  the  more  anxious  about  you,  as  the  time  for  the  de- 
cision of  your  case  now  draws  near.  The  sooner  you  quit 
this  house,  the  better." 

"Quit  this  house!  ami  why?  Is  there  not  one  in  this 
house  to  whom  I  owe  my  fortune  and  my  life?" 

\  es;  and  for  that  reason  I  saw  'Go  hence:'  it  is  the  only 
return  you  can  make  her." 

"  Pshaw! — speak  intelligibly." 

"I  will,"  said  liancourt,  gravely.    "  I  have  been  a  watcher 

with  her  by  your  sick-bed,  and    I   know  what   you  must  feel 

already: — nay,  I  must  confess  that  even  the  old  servant  has 

ventured  to  speak  to  me.     You  have  inspired  that  poor  girl 

th  feelings  dangerous  to  her  peace." 

"Ha!"  cried  Philip,  with  such  joy  that  Liancourt  frowned, 
and    said, — "Hitherto    I    have   believed   you    too   honorable 

to " 

■  you  think  she  loves  me'"   interrupted  Philip. 

"Yes;  what  then?  You,  the  heir  of  Beaufort  Court, — of 
a  rental  of  20,000/.  a-year, — of  an  historical  name, — you  can- 
not  marry  this  poor  girl 

"Well! — I  will  consider  what  you  say,  and,  at  all  events,  1 
Will  leave  the  house  to  attend  the  result  of  the  trial.  Let  us 
talk  no  more  on  the  subject  now." 

Philip  had  the  penetration  to  perceive  that  Liancourt,  who 
was  greatly  moved  by  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  and  the  un- 
protected position  of  Fanny,  had  not  confined  caution  to  him- 
self; that  with  his  characteristic  well-meaning  bluntness,  and 
with  the  license  of  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  he 
had  spoken  to  Fanny  herself:  for  Fanny  now  seemed  to  shun 
Philip, — her  eyes  were  heavy,  her  manner  was  embarrassed. 
He  saw  the  change,  but  it  did  not  grieve  him;  he  hailed  the 
omen  which  he  drew  from  it. 

And  at  last  he  and  Liancourt  went.     He  was  absent  three 
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weeks,  during  which  time  the  formality  of  the  friendly  law- 
suit was  decided  in  the  plaintiff's  favor;  and  the  public  were 
in  ecstacies  at  the  noble  and  sublime  conduct  of  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort;  who,  the  moment  he  had  discovered  a  document 
which  he  might  so  easily  have  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion, 
voluntarily  agreed  to  dispossess  himself  of  estates  he  had  so 
long  enjoyed,  preferring  conscience  to  lucre.  Some  person 
observed  that  it  was  reported  that  Air.  Philip  Beaufort  had 
also  been  generous — that  he  had  agreed  to  give  up  the  estates 
for  his  uncle's  life,  and  was  only  in  the  meanwhile  to  receive 
a  fourth  of  the  revenues.  But  the  universal  comment  was, 
"He  could  not  have  done  less!"  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  was, 
as  Lord  Lilburne  had  once  observed,  a  man  who  was  born, 
made,  and  reared  to  be  spoken  well  of  by  the  world;  and  it 
was  a  comfort  to  him  now,  poor  man,  to  feel  that  his  charac- 
ter was  so  highly  estimated.  If  Philip  should  live  to  the  age 
of  one  hundred,  he  will  never  become  so  respectable  and 
popular  a  man  with  the  crowd  as  his  worthy  uncle.  But  does 
it  much  matter? 

Philip  returned  to  H the  eve  before  the  day  fixed  for 

the  marriage  of  his  brother  and  Camilla. 


CHAPTER   XXII. 

Nuktos — AiBripre  ni  'H/aepa  e£«7€i'0»'TO.* — Hes. 

The  sun   of  early   May  shone  cheerfully  over  the  quiet 

suburb  of   H .     In  the  thoroughfares  life  was  astir.     It 

was  the  hour  of  noon — the  hour  at  which  commerce  is  busy, 
and  streets  are  full.  The  old  retired  trader,  eyeing  wistfully 
the  rolling  coach  or  the  oft-pausing  omnibus,  was  breathing 
the  fresh  and  scented  air  in  the  broadest  and  most  crowded 
road,  from  which,  afar  in  the  distance,  rose  the  spires  of  the 
metropolis.  The  boy  let  loose  from  the  day-school  was  hurry- 
ing home  to  dinner,  his  satchel  on  his  back;  the  ballad-singer 
was  sending  her  cracked  whine  through  the  obscurer  alleys, 
where  the  baker's  boy,  with  puddings  on  his  tray,  and  the 
smart  maid -servant,  despatched  for  porter,  paused  to  listen. 
And  round  the  shops  where  cheap  shawls  and  cottons  tempt- 
ed the  female  eye,  many  a  loitering  girl   detained  her  im- 

*  From  Night,  Sunshine  and  Day  arose. 
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patient  mother,  and  eyed  the  tickets  and  calculated  her  hard- 
gained  savings  lor  the  Sunday  gear.     And  in  the  corners  of 

•streets  steamed  the  itinerant  kitchens  of  the  pie-men,  and 

the  sharp   cry,  "All   hot!  all   hot!"   in  the  ear  of  infant 

and   ragged   hunger.     And   amidst   them  all   rolled  on  some 

lazy  coach  of  ancient   merchant   or  withered  maiden,  uncon- 

-    if  any  life,  but  that  creeping  through  their  own  languid 

veins.     And  before  the  house  in  which  Catherine  died,  there 

red  many  stragglers,  gossips  of  the  hamlet,  subscribers 
to  the  news-room  hard  by,  to  guess,  and  speculate,  and  won- 
der why,  from  the  church  behind,  there   rose  the  merry  : 
of  the  marriage-bell! 

At  length,  along  the  broad  road  leading  from  the  great 
city,  there  were  seen  rapidly  advancing  three  carriages  of  a 
i'erent  fashion  from  those  familiar  to  the  suburb.  On 
they  came;  swiftly  they  whirled  round  the  angle  that  con- 
ducted to  the  church;  the  hoofs  of  the  gay  steeds  ringing 
cheerily  on  the  ground;  the  white  favors  of  the  servants 
gleaming  in  the  sun.      Happy  is  the  bride  the  sun  shines  on! 

I  when  the  carriages  had  thus  vanished,  the  scattered 
melted  into  one  crowd,  and  took  their  way  to  the 
church.  They  stood  idling  without  in  the  burial-ground; 
many  of  them  round  the  fence  that  guarded  from  their  foot- 
steps Catherine's  lonely  grave.  All  in  nature  was  glad,  ex- 
hilarating, and  yet  serene;  a  genial  freshness  breathed  through 
the  soft  air;  not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  smiling  azure; 
even  the  old  dark  yews  seemed  happy  in  their  everlasting  ver- 
dure. The  bell  ceased,  and  then  even  the  crowd  grew  silent; 
and  not  a  sound  was  heard  in  that  solemn  spot  to  whose  de- 
mesnes are  consecrated  alike  the  Birth,  the  Marriage,  and  the 

th. 

length    there   came   forth   from  the  church-door  the 

lly  form  of  a  rosy  beadle.     Approaching  the  groups,  he 

spered  the  better-dressed  and  commanded  the  r 
remonstrated  with  the  old,  and  lifted  his  cane  against  the 
young;  and  the  result  of  all  was,  that  the  church-yard,  not 
without  many  a  murmur  and  expostulation,  was  cleared,  and 
the  crowd  fell  back  in  the  space  behind  the  gates  of  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  where  they  swayed  and  gaped  and  chattered 
round  the  carriages,  which  were  to  bear  away  the  bridal  party. 

Within  the  church,  as  the  ceremony  was  now  concluded, 
Philip  Beaufort  conducted,  hand-in-hand,  silently  along  the 
aisle,  his  brother's  wife. 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  his  cold   r>neer  upon   his  thin   lip, 
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Lord  Lilburne  limped,  step  by  step  with  the  pair,  though  a 
little  apart  from  them,  glancing  from  moment  to  moment  at 
the  face  of  Philip  Beaufort,  where  he  had  hoped  to  read  a 
grief  that  he  could  not  detect.  Lord  Lilburne  had  carefully 
refrained  from  an  interview  with  Philip  till  that  day,  and  he 
now  only  came  to  the  wedding  as  a  surgeon  goes  to  an  hos- 
pital, to  examine  a  disease  he  had  been  told  would  be  great 
and  sore:  he  was  disappointed.  Close  behind,  followed  Sid- 
ney, radiant  with  joy,  and  bloom,  and  beauty;  and  his  kind 
guardian,  the  tears  rolling  down  his  eyes,  murmured  blessings 
as  he  looked  upon  him.  Mrs.  Beaufort  had  declined  attend- 
ing the  ceremony — her  nerves  were  too  weak — but,  behind, 
at  a  longer  interval,  came  Robert  Beaufort,  sober,  staid,  col- 
lected as  ever  to  outward  seeming;  but  a  close  observer  might 
have  seen  that  his  eye  had  lost  its  habitual  complacent  cun- 
ning, that  his  step  was  more  heavy,  his  stoop  more  joyless. 
About  his  air  there  was  a  something  crest-fallen.  The  con- 
sciousness of  acres  had  passed  away  from  his  portly  presence; 
he  was  no  longer  a  possessor;  but  a  pensioner.  The  rich 
man,  who  had  decided  as  he  pleased  on  the  happiness  of 
others,  was  a  cipher;  he  had  ceased  to  have  any  interest  in 
anything.  What  to  him  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  now? 
Her  children  would  not  be  the  heirs  of  Beaufort.  As  Camilla 
kindly  turned  round,  and  though  happy  tears  waited  for  his 
approach,  to  clasp  his  hand,  he  forced  a  smile,  but  it  was 
sickly  and  piteous.     He  longed  to  creep  away,  and  be  alone. 

"My  father!"  said  Camilla,  in  her  sweet  low  voice;  and 
she  extricated  herself  from  Philip,  and  threw  herself  on  his 
breast. 

"She   is  a  good   child,"  said  Robert   Beaufort,   vacantly; 
and,  turning  his  dry  eyes  to  the  group,  he  caught  instinctively 
at  his  customary  common-places; — "and,   a  good  child,  Mr 
Sidney,  makes  a  good  wife!" 

The  clergyman  bowed  as  if  the  compliment  were  addressed 
to  himself:  he  was  the  only  man  there  whom  Robert  Beau- 
fort could  now  deceive. 

"My  sister,"  said  Philip  Beaufort,  as  once  more  leaning 
on  his  arm,  they  paused  before  the  church-door,  "may  Sidney 
love  and  prize  you  as — as  I  would  have  done;  and  believe 
me,  both  of  you,  I  have  no  regret,  no  memory  that  wounds 
me  now." 

He  dropped  the  hand,  and  motioned  to  her  father  to  lead 
her  to  the  carriage.  Then  winding  his  arm  into  Sidney's,  he 
said, — 
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"Wait  till  they  are  gone:   I  have  one  word  yet  with  you. 
.  gentlemen.'' 

The  clergyman  bowed,  and  walked    through  the  church' 
'.      But  Lilburne,  pausing  and  surveying  Philip  Beaufort, 
said  to  him,  whimperingly, — 

"And  so  much  for  feeling — the  folly!  So  much  for  gener- 
osity— the  delusion!     Happy  man'." 

"I  am  thoroughly  happy,  Lord  Lilburne." 

"Are  you? — Then,  it  was  neither  feeling  nor  genero 
and  we  were  taken   in!     Good  day."     With  that  he  limped 
slowly  to  the  gate. 

Philip  answered  not  the  sarcasm  even  by  a  look.  For,  at 
that  moment,  a  loud  shout  was  set  up  by  the  mob  without — 
they  had  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  bride. 

Iney,  this  way,"  he  said;   "I  must   not  detain 
you  long." 

Arm  in  arm  they  passed  out  of  the  church,  and  turned  to 
the  spot  hard  by,  where  the  flowers  smiled  up  to  them  from 
the  stone  on  their  mothi 

The  old  inscription  had  been  effaced,  and  the  name  of 
1  .  it  was  placed  upon  the  stone. 

"Brother,"  said  Philip,  "do  not  forget  this  grave:  years 
hence,  when  children  play  around  your  own  hearth.  Observe, 
the  name  of  Catherine  Beaufort  is  fresher  on  the  stone  than 
the  dates  of  birth  and  death — the  name  was  only  inscribed 
there  to-day — your  wedding-day!  Brother,  by  this  grave  we 
are  now  indeed  united." 

"<  >h,  Philip!"  cried  Sidney,  in  deep  emotion,  clasping  the 
hand  stretched  out   to   him:  "1    feci,  I    feel   how   noble,  how 

x  you  are — that  you  have  sacrificed  more  than  I  dreamed 
of -" 

"Hush!"  said  Philip,  with  a  smile.  "No  talk  of  this.  1 
am  happier  than  you  deem  me.  Go  back  now — she  waits 
you 

"And  you? — ie:r  ' — alone!" 

"Not  aloni  ."  said  Philip,  pointing  to  the  grave. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken,  when  from  the  gate,  came  the  shrill, 
clear  !  Lilburne, — 

"We  wait  for  Mr.  Sidney  Beaufort." 

I  his  hand  over  hi  .  wrung  the  hand  of 

his  brother  once   more,  and   in  a   moment    was  by  Camilla's 
side. 

Another  shout — the  whirl  of  the  wheels — the  tramping  of 
feet — the  distant  hum  and  murmur — and  all  was  still. 
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The  clerk  returned  to  lock  up  the  church — he  did  not  ob- 
serve where  Philip  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall — and  went 
home  to  talk  of  the  gay  wedding,  and  inquire  at  what  hour 
the  funeral  of  a  young  woman,  his  next-door  neighbor,  would 
take  place  the  next  day. 

It  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  Philip  was  thus  left 
— nor  had  he  moved  from  the  spot — when  he  felt  his  sleev? 
pulled  gently.  He  turned  round  and  saw  before  him  the 
wistful  face  of  Fanny! 

"So  you  would  not  come  to  the  wedding?"  said  he. 
"No.  But  I  fancied  you  might  be  here  alone, — and  sad." 
"And  you  will  not  even  wear  the  dress  I  gave  you?" 
"Another  time.  Tell  me,  are  you  unhappy?" 
"Unhappy,  Fanny!  No;  look  around.  The  very  burial- 
ground  has  a  smile.  See  the  laburnums  clustering  over  the 
wall,  listen  to  the  birds  on  the  dark  yews  above,  and  yonder 
see  even  the  butterfly  has  settled  upon  her  grave! — I  am  not 
unhappy."  As  he  thus  spoke  he  looked  at  her  earnestly, 
and,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his,  drew  her  gently  towards 
him,  and  continued: — "Fanny,  do  you  remember,  that,  lean- 
ing over  that  gate.  I  once  spoke  to  you  of  the  happiness  of 
marriage  where  two  hearts  are  united.  Nay,  Fanny,  nay,  I 
must  go  on.  It  was  here  in  this  spot, — it  was  here  that  I  first 
saw  you  on  my  return  to  England.  I  came  to  seek  the  dead, 
and  I  have  thought  since,  it  was  my  mother's  guardian  spirit 
that  drew  me  hither  to  find  you — the  living!  And  often  after- 
wards, Fanny,  you  would  come  with  me  here  when,  blinded 
and  dull  as  I  was,  I  came  to  brood  and  to  repine,  insensible 
of  the  treasures  even  then  perhaps  within  my  reach.  But, 
best  as  it  was;  the  ordeal  through  which  I  have  passed  has 
made  me  more  grateful  for  the  prize  I  now  dare  to  hope  for. 
On  this  grave  your  hand  daily  renewed  the  flowers.  By 
this  grave,  the  link  between  the  Time  and  the  Eternity,  whose 
lessons  we  have' read  together,  will  you  consent  to  record  our 
vows?  Fanny,  dearest,  fairest,  tenderest,  best,  I  love  you, 
and  at  Jast  as  alone  you  should  be  loved! — I  woo  you  as  my 
wife!  Mine,  not  for  a  season,  but  for  ever — for  ever,  even 
when  these  graves  are  opened,  and  the  World  shrivels  like  a 
scroll.      Do  you  understand  me? — do  you  heed  me? — or  have 

I  dreamed  that  that " 

He  stopped  short — a  dismay  seized  him  at  her  silence. 
Had  he  been  mistaken  in  his  divine  belief? — the  fear  was  mo- 
mentary: for  Fanny,  who  had  recoiled  as  he  spoke,  now 
placing  her  hands  to  her  temples,  gazing  on  him,  breathless 
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and  with  lips  apart,  as  it',  indeed,  with  j  ffort  and  struggle 

her  modest  spirit  conceived   ti.  of  the   happiness 

that  broke  upon  it,  advanced  timidly,  her  face  suffused  in 
blushes;  and,  looking  into  his  eyes,  as  if  she  would  read  into 
his  very  soul,  said,  with  an  accent,  the  intenseness  of  which 
showed  that  her  whole  fate  hung  on  his  answer — 

".but  this  is  pity? — they  have  told  you  that  I in  short, 

are  generous — you — you Oh,   deceive   me  not!     Do 

;  love  her  still? — Can  you — do  you  love  the  humble,  foolish 
Fanny?" 

"As  God  shall  judge  me,  sweet  one,  I  am  sincere!  I  have 
survived  a  passion — never  so  deep,  so  tender,  so  entire  as 
that  I  now  feel  for  you!  And  oh,  Fanny,  hear  this  true  con- 
on!  It  was  you — you  to  whom  my  heart  turned  before  I 
saw  Camilla! — against  that  impulse  I  struggled  in  the  blind- 
ness of  a  haughty  error!" 

Fanny  uttered  a  low  and  suppressed  cry  of  delight  and 
rapture.     Philip  passionately  continued: — 

nny,    make    blessed    the  life  you  have  saved.      Fate 

ined  us  for  each  other.     Fate  for  me  has  ripened   your 

et  mind.  Fate  for  you  has  softened  this  rugged  heart. 
We  may  have  yet  much  to  bear  and  much  to  Learn.  We  will 
console  and  teach  each  other!" 

He  drew  her  to  his  breast  as  he  spoke — drew  her  trem- 
bling, blushing,  confused,  but  no  more  reluctant;  and  there, 
by  the  Grave  that  had  been  so  memorable  a  scene  in  their 
common  history,  were  murmured  those  vows  in  which  all  this 

'.d  knows  of  human  happiness  is  treasured  and  recorded — 
love  that  takes  the  sting  from  grief,  and  faith  that  gives  eter- 
nity to  love.  All  silent,  yet  all  serene  around  them!  Above, 
the  heaven, — at  their  feet,  the  grave: — For  the  love,  the 
grave! — for  the  faith,  the  heaven! 
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CHAPTER   THE   LAST. 

"  A  labore  reclinat  otium."  *— Horat. 

I  feel  that  there  is  some  justice  in  the  affection  the  gen« 
eral  reader  entertains  for  the  old-fashioned,  and  now  some- 
what obsolete  custom,  of  giving  to  him,  at  the  close  of  a  work, 
the  latest  news  of  those  who  sought  his  acquaintance  through 
its  progress. 

The  weak,  but  well-meaning  Smith,  no  more  oppressed  by 
the  evil  influence  of  his  brother,  had  continued  to  pass  his 
days  in  comfort  and  respectability  on  the  income  settled  on 
him  by  Philip  Beaufort.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Morton  still 
live,  and  have  just  resigned  their  business  to  their  eldest  son; 
retiring  themselves  to  a  small  villa  adjoining  the  town  in 
which  they  had  made  their  fortune.  Mrs.  Morton  is  very 
apt,  when  she  goes  out  to  tea,  to  talk  of  her  clear  deceased 
sister-in-law,  the  late  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  of  her  own  remark- 
able kindness  to  her  nephew  when  a  little  boy.  She  observes 
that,  in  fact,  the  young  men  owe  everything  to  Mr.  Roger 
and  herself;  and,  indeed,  though  Sidney  was  never  of  a  grate- 
ful disposition,  and  has  not  been  near  her  since,  yet  the  elder 
brother,  the  Mr.  Beaufort,  always  evinces  his  respect  to  them 
by  the  yearly  present  of  a  fat  buck.  She  then  comments  on 
the  ups  and  downs  of  life;  and  observes  that  it  is  a  pity  her 
son  Tom  preferred  the  medical  profession  to  the  church. — ■ 
Their  cousin,  Mr.  Beaufort,  has  two  livings.  To  all  this  Mr. 
Roger  says  nothing,  except  an  occasional  "Thank  heaven,  I 
want  no  man's  help!  I  am  as  well  to  do  as  my  neighbors. 
But  that's  neither  here  nor  there." 

There  are  some  readers — they  who  do  not  thoroughly  con- 
sider the  truths  of  this  life — who  will  yet  ask,  "But  how  is 
Lord  Lilburne  punished?"  Punished?  ay  and  indeed,  how? 
The  world,  and  not  the  poet,  must  answer  that  question. 
Crime  is  punished  from  without.  If  Vice  is  punished,  it  must 
be  from  within.  The  Lilburnes  of  this  hollow  world  are  not 
to  be  pelted  with  the  soft  roses  of  poetical  justice.  They 
who  ask  why  he  is  not  punished,  may  be  the  first  to  doff  the 
hat  to  the  equipage  in  which  my  lord  lolls  through  the  streets! 

*  Leisure  unbends  itself  from  labor. 
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The  only  offence  he  habitually  committed  of  a  nature  to  bring 
the  penalties  of  detection'  he  renounced  the  moment  he  per- 
ceived there  was  danger  of  discovery!  he  gambled  no  more 
after  Philip's  hint.      He  was  one  of  thdse,  some  years  after, 

:  bitter  upon  a  certain  nobleman  charged  with  unfair  play 
— one  of  those  who  took  the  accusation  as  proved;  and  whose 
authoritv  settled  all  disputes  thereon. 

But/if  no  thunderbolt  falls  on  Lord  Lilburne's  head — if 
he  is  fated  still  to  eat,  and  drink,  and  to  die  on  his  bed,  he 
may  vet  taste  the  ashes  of  the  Dead  Sea  fruit  which  his  hands 
have  culled.  He  is  grown  old.  His  infirmities  increase  upon 
him;  his  sole  resources  of  pleasure — the  senses — are  dried  up. 
For  him  there  is  no  longer  savor  in  the  viands,  or  sparkle  in 
the  wine, — man  delights  him  not,  nor  woman  neither.  He 
is  alone  with  Old  Age,  and  in  sight  of  Death. 

With  the  exception  of  Simon,  who  died  in  his  chair  not 
manv  davs  after  Sidney's  marriage,  Robert  Beaufort  is  the 
only  one  among  the  more  important  agents  left  at  the 
scene  of  this  history  who  has  passed  from  our  mortal  stage. 
After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  he  for  some  time  moped 
and  drooped. 

But  Philip  learned  from  Mr.  Blaekwell  of  the  will  that 
Robert  had  made  previously  to  the  lawsuit;  and  by  which, 
had  the  lawsuit  failed,  his  rights  would  yet  have  been  pre- 
served to  him.  Deeply  moved  by  a  generosity  he  could  not 
have  expected  from  his  uncle,  and  not  pausing  to  inquire  too 
closely  how  far  it  was  to  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Arthur, 
Philip  so  warmly  expressed  his  gratitude,  and  so  surrounded 
Mr.  Beaufort  with  affectionate  attentions,  that  the  poor  man 
began  to  recover  his  self-respect, — began  even  to  regard  the 
nephew  he  ha  ;  -  >ng  dreaded,  as  a  son, — to  forgive  him  for 
not  marrying  Camilla.  And,  perhaps,  to  his  astonishment, 
an  act  in  his  life  for  which  the  customs  of  the  world  that 
r  natural  ties  not  previously  sanctioned  by  the  legal) 

lid  have  rather  censured  than  praised,  became  his 
lation;  and  the  memory  he  was  most  proud   to   recall.      He 
gradually  recovered  his  spirits;  !.  id  of 

r  that  will;  he  carefully  preserved  it;  he  even  flatt  I 
himself  that  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  Philip  from  all 
sible  litigation  hereafter:  for  if  the  estates  were  not  legally 
Philip's,  why,  then,  they  were  his  to  dispose  of  as  he  pleased. 
He  was  never  more  happy  than  when  his  successor  was  by  his 
side;  and  was  certainly  a  more  cheerful,  and,  I  doubt  not,  a 
better  man — during  the  few  years  in  which   he  survived  the 
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lawsuit — than  ever  he  had  been  before.  He  died — still  mem. 
ber  for  the  county,  and  still  quoted  as  a  pattern  to  county 
members — in  Philip's  arms;  and  on  his  lips  there  was  a  smile, 
that  even  Lilburne  would  have  called  sincere. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  after  her  husband's  death,  established  her- 
self in  London;  and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  visit  Beau- 
fort Court.  She  took  a  companion,  who  more  than  replaced, 
in  her  eyes,  the  absence  of  Camilla. 

And  Camilla — Spencer — Sidney.  They  live  still  by  the 
gentle  Lake,  happy  in  their  own  serene  joys  and  graceful 
leisure;  shunning  alike  ambition  and  its  trials,  action  and  its 
sharp  vicissitudes;  envying  no  one,  covetous  of  nothing; 
making  around  them,  in  the  working  world,  something  of  the 
old  pastoral  and  golden  holiday.  If  Camilla  had  at  one  time 
wavered  in  her  allegiance  to  Sidney,  her  good  and  simple 
heart  has  long  since  been  entirely  regained  by  his  devotion; 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  her  disposition,  she  loved  him 
better  after  marriage  than  before. 

Philip  had  gone  through  severer  trials  than  Sidney.  But, 
had  their  earlier  fates  been  reversed,  and  that  spirit,  in  youth 
so  haughty  and  self-willed,  been  lapped  in  ease  and  luxury, 
would  Philip  now  be  a  better  or  a  happier  man?  Perhaps, 
too,  for  a  less  tranquil  existence  than  his  brother,  Philip  yet 
may  be  reserved;  but,  in  proportion  to  the  uses  of  our  des 
tiny,  do  we  repose  or  toil:  he  who  never  knows  pain  knows 
but  the  half  of  pleasure.  The  lot  of  whatever  is  most  noble 
on  the  earth  below  falls  not  amidst  the  rosy  Gardens  of  the 
Epicurean.  We  may  envy  the  man  who  enjoys  and  rests;  but 
the  smile  of  Heaven  settles  rather  on  the  front  of  him  who 
labors  and  aspires. 

And  did  Philip  ever  regret  the  circumstances  that  had 
given  him  Fanny  for  the  partner  of  his  life?  To  some  who 
take  their  notions  of  the  Ideal  from  the  conventional  rules  of 
romance,  rather  than  from  their  own  perceptions  of  what  is 
true,  this  narrative  would  have  been  more  pleasing  had  Philip 
never  loved  but  Fanny.  But  all  that  had  led  to  that  love  had 
only  served  to  render  it  more  enduring  and  concentrated. 
Man's  strongest  and  worthiest  affection  is  his  last — is  the  one 
that  unites  and  embodies  all  his  past  dreams  of  what  is  ex- 
cellent,— the  one  from  which  Hope  springs  out  the  brighter 
from  former  disappointments — the  one  in  which  the  Memo- 
ries are  the  most  tender  and  the  most  abundant — the  one 
which,  replacing  all  others,  nothing  hereafter  can  replace. 

And  now,  ere  the  scene  closes,  and  the  audience,  whom 
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perhaps  the  actors  may  have  interested  for  awhile,  disperse, 
to  forget  amidst  the  pursuits  of  actual  life  the  Shadows  that 
have  amused  an  hour,  or  beguiled  a  care,  let  the  curtain  fall 
on  one  happy  picture: 

It  is  some  years  after  the  marriage  of  Philip  and  Fanny. 
It  is  a  summer's  morning.  In  a  small  old-fashioned  room  at 
Beaufort  Court,  with  its  casements  open  to  the  gardens,  stood 
Philip,  having  just  entered;  and  near  the  window  sat  Fanny, 
his  boy  by  her  side.  She  was  at  the  mother's  hardest  task — 
the  first  lessons  to  the  first-born  child;  and  as  the  boy  looked 
up  at  her  sweet  earnest  face  with  a  smile  of  intelligence  on 
his  own,  you  might  have  seen  at  a  glance  how  well  under- 
stood were  the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Yes;  whatever  might 
have  been  wanting  in  the  Virgin  to  the  full  development  of 
mind,  the  cares  of  the  Mother  had  supplied.  When  a  being 
born  to  lean  on  her  alone — dependent  on  her  providence 
for  life — then,  hour  after  hour,  step  after  step,  in  the  prog- 
ress of  infant  destinies,  had  the  reason  of  the  mother  grown 
in  the  child's  growth,  adapting  itself  to  each  want  that  it 
must  foresee,  and  taking  its  perfectness  and  completion  from 
the  breath  of  the  New  Love! 

The  child  caught  sight  of  Philip,  and  rushed  to  embrace 
him. 

"See!"  whispered  Fanny,  as  she  also  hung  upon  him, 
and  strange  recollections  of  her  own  mysterious  childhood 
crowded  upon  her, — "see,"  whispered  she,  with  a  blush  half 
of  shame  and  half  of  pride,  "the  poor  idiot  girl  is  the  teacher 
of  your  child!" 

"And,"  answered  Philip,  "whether  for  child  or  mother, 
what  teacher  is  like  Lo\  E?" 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  boy  into  his  arms;  and,  as  he 
bent  over  those  rosy  cheeks,  Fanny  saw,  from  the  movement 
of  his  lips  and  the  moisture  in  his  eyes,  that  he  blessed  God. 
He  looked  up  on  the  Mother's  face,  he  glanced  round  on  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  luxurious  summer,  and  again  he 
blessed  God:  And  without  and  within,  it  was  Light  and 
Morning! 
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My  dear  Count  d'Orsay. — 

\\  hen  the  parentage  of  Godolphin  was  still  unconfessed 
and  unknown,  you  were  pleased  to  encourage  his  first  struggles 
with  the  world.  Now.  will  you  permit  the  father  he  has  just 
discovered  to  reintroduce  him  to  your  notice  ?  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  however,  that  my  unfilial  offspring,  having  been  so  long  dis- 
owned, is  not  sufficiently  grateful  for  being  acknowledged  at 
last  :  he  says  that  he  belongs  to  a  very  numerous  family,  and, 
wishing  to  be  distinguished  from  his  brothers,  desires  not  only 
to  reclaim  your  acquaintance,  but  to  borrow  your  name.  Noth- 
ess  will  content  his  ambition  than  the  most  public  oppor- 
tunity in  his  powej  of  parading  his  obligations  to  the  most  ac- 
complished gentleman  of  our  time.  Will  you,  then,  allow  him 
to  make  his  appearance  in  the  world  under  your  wing,  and  thus 
suffer  the  son  as  well  as  the  father  to  attest  the  kindness  of 
your  heart  and  to  boast  the  honor  of  your  friendship  ? 
Believe  me, 

My  dear  Count  d'Or- 

With  the  sincerest  regard, 

Yours,  very  faithfully  and  trulv, 

E.  B.  L. 


PREFACE. 


In  the  Prefaces  to  this  edition  of  my  works,  I  have  occasion- 
ally so  far  availed  myself  of  that  privilege  of  self  criticism  which 
the  French  comic  writer,  Mons.  Picord,  maintains  or  exemplifies 
in  the  collection  of  his  plays, — as.  if  not  actually  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  my  own  performances,  still  to  insinuate  some  e.\- 
i  for  their  faults  by  extenuatory  depositions  as  to  their 
character  and  intentions.  Indeed,  a  writer  looking  back  to  the 
past,  is  unconsciously  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  separate 
himself  from  those  children  of  his  brain  which  have  long  gone 
forth  to  the  world  ;  and  though  he  may  not  expatiate  on  the 
merits  his  paternal  affection  would  ascribe  to  them,  that  he  may 
speak  at  least  of  the  mode  in  which  they  were  trained  and 
reared — of  the  hopes  he  cherished,  or  the  objects  he  entertained, 
when  he  finally  dismissed  them  to  the  opinions  of  others  and  the 
ordeal  of  Fate  or  Time. 

For  my  part,  I  own  that  even  when  I  have  thought  but  little 
of  the  value  of  a  work,  I  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  the  au- 
thor's account  of  its  origin  and  formation,  and,  willing  to  suppose 
that  what  thus  affords  a  gratification  to  my  own  curiosity,  may 
not  be  wholly  unattractive  to  others,  I  shall  thus  continue  from 
time  to  time  to  play  the  Showman  to  my  own  machinery,  and 
explain  the  principle  of  the  mainspring  and  the  movement  of  the 
wheels. 

This  novel  was  begun  somewhere  in  the  third  year  of  my  au- 
thorship, and  completed  in  the  fourth.  It  was,  therefore,  com- 
posed almost  simultaneously  with  Eugene  Aram,  and  afforded 
to  me  at  least  some  relief  from  the  gloom  of  that  village  tragedy. 
It  is  needless  to  observe  how  dissimilar  in  point  of  scene,  char- 
acter, and  fable,  the  one  is  from  the  other:  yet  they  are  alike 
in  this — that  both  attempt  to  deal  with  one  of  the  most  striking 
problems  on  the  spiritual  history  of  man,  viz.,  the  frustratioi 
abuse  of  power  in  a  superior  intellect  originally  inclined  to 
good.  Perhaps  there  is  no  problem  that  more  fascinates  the 
attention  of  a  man  of  some  earnestness  at  that  period  of  his 
life,  when  his  eye  first  disengages  itself  from  the  external  phe- 
nomena around  him,  and  his  curiosity  leads  him  to  examine  the 
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cause  and  account  for  the  effect ; — when,  to  cite  reverently  the 
words  of  the  wisest,  "  He  applies  his  heart  to  know  and  to 
search,  and  to  seek  out  wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things,  and  to 
know  the  wickedness  of  folly,  even  of  foolishness  and  madness." 

In  Eugene  Aram,  the  natural  career  of  genius  is  arrested  by 
a  single  crime  ;  in  Godolphin,  a  mind  of  inferior  order,  but  more 
fanciful  coloring,  is  wasted  away  by  the  indulgence  of  those 
morbid  sentiments  which  are  the  nourishment  of  egotism,  and 
the  gradual  influence  of  the  frivolities  which  make  the  business 
of  the  idle.  Here,  the  Demon  tempts  or  destroys  the  hermit  in 
his  solitary  cell.  There,  he  glides  amid  the  pomps  and  vanities 
of  the  world,  and  whispers  away  the  soul  in  the  voice  of  his  soft 
familiars,  Indolence  and  Pleasure. 

Of  all  my  numerous  novels,  Pelham  and  Godolphin  are  the 
only  ones  which  take  their  absolute  groundwork  in  what  is 
called  "The  Fashionable  World."  I  have  sought  in  each  to 
make  the  general  composition  in  some  harmony  with  the  prin- 
cipal figure  in  the  foreground.  Pelham  is  represented  as  almost 
wholly  unsusceptible  to  the  more  poetical  influences.  He  has 
the  physical  compound,  which,  versatile  and  joyous,  amalgam- 
ates easily  with  the  world— he  views  life  with  the  lenient  phi- 
losophy that  Horace  commands  in  Aristippus  ;  he  laughs  at  the 
follies  he  shares;  and  is  ever  ready  to  turn  into  uses  ultimately 
(if  indirectly)  serious,  the  frivolities  that  only  serve  to  sharpen 
the  wit,  and  augment  that  peculiar  expression  which  we  term 
"  knowledge  of  the  world."  In  a  word,  dispel  all  his  fopperies, 
real  or  assumed,  he  is  still  the  active  man  of  crowds  and  cities, 
determined  to  succeed,  and  gifted  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of 
success.  Godolphin,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  man  of  poetical 
temperament,  out  of  his  place  alike  among  the  trifling  idlers 
and  the  bustling  actors  of  the  world — wanting  the  stimulus  of 
necessity — or  the  higher  motive  which  springs  from  benevo- 
lence, to  give  energy  to  his  powers  or  definite  purpose  to  his 
fluctuating  desires  ;  not  strong  enough  to  break  the  bonds  that 
confine  his  genius — not  supple  enough  to  accommodate  its  move- 
ments to  their  purpose.  He  is  the  moral  antipodes  to  Pelham. 
In  evading  the  struggles  of  the  world,  he  grows  indifferent  to 
its  duties — he  strives  with  no  obstacles — he  can  triumph  in  no 
career.  Represented  as  possessing  mental  qualities  of  a  higher 
and  richer  nature  than  those  to  which  Pelham  can  pretend,  he 
is  also  represented  as  very  inferior  to  him  in  constitution  of 
character,  and  he  is  certainly  a  more  ordinary  type  of  the  in- 
tellectual trifler. 

The  characters  grouped  around  Godolphin    are  those  with 
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which  such  a  man  usually  associates  his  life.  They  arc  de- 
signed to  have  a  certain  grace — a  certain  harmony  with  one 
form  or  the  other  of  his  twofold  temperament  : —  viz.,  either  its 
conventional  elegance  of  taste,  or  its  constitutional  poetry  of 
idea.  But  all  alike  are  brought  under  varying  operations  of 
similar  influences  ;  or  whether  in  Saville,  Constance,  Fanny, 
or  Lucilla — the  picture  presented  is  still  the  picture  of  gifts 
ipplied — of  life  misunderstood.  The  Preacher  who  ex- 
claimed, M  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity,"  perhaps  solved  his 
own  mournful  saying,  when  he  added  elsewhere,  "This  only 
have  1  found,  that  God  made  men  upright — but  they  have  sought 
out  many  inventions." 

This  work  was  first  published  anonymously,  and  for  that  reason 
perhaps  it  has  been  slow  in  attaining  to  its  rightful  station 
among  its  brethren  whose  parentage  at  first  was  openly  acknowl- 
edged. If  compared  with  Pelham,  it  might  lose,  at  the  first 
glance,  but  would  perhaps  gain  on  any  attentive  reperusal. 

For  although  it  must  follow  from  the  inherent  difference  in 
the  design  of  the  two  works  thus  referred  to,  that  in  Godolphin 
there  can  be  little  of  the  satire  or  vivacity  which  have  given 
popularity  to  its  predecessor,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Godol- 
phin there  ought  to  be  a  more  faithful  illustration  of  the  even 
polish  that  belongs  to  luxurious  life, — of  the  satiety  that  pleasure 
inflicts  upon  such  of  its  votaries  as  are  worthy  of  a  higher  serv- 
ice. The  subject  selected  cannot  admit  the  same  facility  for 
observation  of  things  that  lie  on  the  surface — but  it  may  well 
lend  itself  to  subtler  investigation  of  character — allow  more  at- 
tempt at  pathos,  and  more  appeal  to  reflection. 

Regarded  as  a  story,  the  defects  of  Godolphin  most  apparent 
to  myself  are  in  the  manner  in  which  Lucilla  is  reintroduced 
in  the  later  chapters,  and  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  hero. 
There  is  an  exaggerated  romance  in  the  one,  and  the  admission 
of  accident  as  a  crowning  agency  in  the  other,  which  my  maturer 
judgment  would  certainly  condemn,  and  which  at  all  events  ap- 
r  to  me   out  of  keeping  with   the   natural    events,  and  the 

re  patient  investigation  of  moral  causes  and  their  conse- 
quences, from  which  the  previous  interest  of  the  tale  is  sought 
to  be  attained.  On  the  "iher  hand,  if  I  may  presume  to  con- 
jecture the  most  probable  claim  to  favor  which  the  work,  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  may  possess — it  may  possibly  be  found  in  a 
tolerably  accurate  description  of  certain  phases  of  modern 
civilization,  and   in    the   -  :on  of  some  truths  that  may  be 

worth  considering  in  our  examination  of  social  influences  or  in- 
dividual condi 
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THE  DEATH-BED  OF  JOHN  VERNON — HIS    DYING  WORDS DESCRIP- 
TION 01    HIS  DAUGHTER,  THE  HEROINE — THE  OATH. 

"  Is  the  night  calm,  Constance  ?  " 

"  Beautiful !  the  moon  is  up." 

"Open  the  shutters  wider, — there.  It  is  a  beautiful  night. 
Htm  beautiful!     Come  hither,  my  child." 

The  rich  moonlight  that  now  shone  through  the  windows 
streamed  on  little  that  it  could  invest  with  poetical  attraction. 
The  room  was  small,  though  not  squalid  m  its  character  and  ap- 
pliances. The  bed-curtains,  of  a  dull  chintz,  were  drawn  back, 
and  showed  the  form  of  a  man,  past  middle  age,  propped  by 
pillows,  and  bearing  on  his  countenance  the  marks  of  approach- 
death.  But  what  a  countenance  it  still  was  !  The  broad, 
pale,  lofty  brow  ;  the  fine,  strait.  ( rre<  ian  nose  :  the  short,  curved 
lip:  the  full,  dimpled  chin;  the  stamp  of  genius  in  every  line 
and  lineament; — these  still  defied  disease,  or  rather  borrowed 
from  its  very  ghastliness  a  more  impressive  majesty.  Beside  the 
bed  was  a  table  spread  with  books  of  a  motley  character.  1  i 
anasbti  stem  of  Calculations  on  Finance;  there  a  volume  of 

wild  Bacchanalian  Songs  ;  here  the  lofty  aspirations  of  Plato's 
••  Phsedon  ;"  and  there  the  last  speech  of  some  County  Paris  on 
a  Malt  Tax:  old  newspapers  and  dusty  pamphlets  completed 
the  intellectual  litter;  and  above  them  rose,  mournfully  enough, 
the  tall,  spectral  form  of  a  half  emptied  phial,  and  a  chamber 
candlestick,  crested  by  its  extinguish!. 

A  light  step  approached  the  bedside,  and  opposite  the  dying 
man  now  stood  a  girl  who  might  have  Men  her  thirteenth  year. 
But  her  features — of  an  exceeding,  and  what  may  be  termed  a 
regal  beauty — were  as  fully  developed  as  those  of  one  who  had 
told  twice  her  years:   and  not  a  trace  of  the  bloom  or  the  soft- 
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ness  of  girlhood  could  be  marked  on  her  countenance.  Her 
complexion  was  pale  as  the  whitest  marble,  but  clear  and  lus- 
trous ;  and  her  raven  hair,  parted  over  her  brow  in  a  fashion  then 
uncommon,  increased  the  statue-like  and  classic  effect  of  her  no- 
ble features.  The  expression  of  her  countenance  seemed  cold, . 
sedate,  and  somewhat  stern  ;  but  it  might,  in  some  measure, 
have  belied  her  heart ;  for,  when  turned  to  the  moonlight,  you 
might  see  that  her  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  though  she  did 
not  weep ;  and  you  might  tell  by  the  quivering  of  her  lip,  that  a 
little  hesitation  in  replying  to  any  remark  from  the  sufferer  arose 
from  her  difficulty  in  commanding  her  emotions. 

"  Constance,"  said  the  invalid,  after  a  pause,  in  which  he 
seemed  to  have  been  gazing  with  a  quiet  heart  on  the  soft  skies, 
that,  blue  and  eloquent  with  stars,  he  beheld  through  the  unclosed 
windows — "Constance,  the  hour  is  coming;  I  feel  it  by  signs 
which  I  cannot  mistake.     I  shall  die  this  night." 

"  Oh,  God  ! — my  father  ! — my  dear,  dear  father  1  "  broke  from 
Constance's- lips  ;  "do  not  speak  thus — do  not — I  will  go  to 
Doctor " 

"  No,  child,  no ;  I  loathe — 1  detest  the  thought  of  help  !  They 
denied  it  me  while  it  was  yet  time.  They  left  me  to  starve,  or  to 
rot  in  jail,  or  to  hang  myself !  They  left  me  like  a  dog,  and  like 
a  dog  I  will  die  !  I  would  not  have  one  iota  taken  from  the 
justice — the  deadly  and  dooming  weight  of  my  dying  curse." 
Here  violent  spasms  broke  on  the  speech  of  the  sufferer;  and 
when,  by  medicine  and  his  daughter's  attentions,  he  had  recov- 
ered, he  said,  in  a  lower  and  calmer  key  : — "  Is  all  quiet  below, 
Constance  ?  Are  all  in  bed  ?  The  landlady — the  servants — 
our  fellow-lodgers  ?  " 

"All,  my  father." 

"  Ay,  then  I  shall  die  happy.  Thank  Heaven  you  are  my 
only  nurse  and  attendant.  I  remember  the  day  when  I  was  ill 
after  one  of  their  rude  debauches.  Ill  ! — a  sick  headache — a  fit  of 
the  spleen — a  spoiled  lapdog's  illness  !  Well  :  they  wanted  me 
that  night  to  support  one  of  their  paltry  measures — their  parlia- 
mentary measures.  And  I  had  a  prince  feeling  my  pulse,  and 
a  duke  mixing  my  draught,  and  a  dozen  carls  sending  their  doc- 
tors to  me.  I  was  of  use  to  them  then  !  Poor  me  !  Read 
me  that  note,  Constance — Flamborough's  note.  Do  you  hesi- 
tate ?     Read  it,  I  say  !  " 

Constance  trembled  and  complied. 

"  My  dear  Vernon, — I  am  really  au  desespoir  to  hear  of  your 
melancholy  state  ; — so  sorry  I  cannot  assist  you  :  but  you  know 
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mv   embarrassed   circumstances.     By-the-by,   I   saw  his  R. 
Highness  yesterday.       Poor  Vernon  ! '  said  he;  'would  a  hun- 
dred pounds  do  him  any  good  ?  '     So  we  don't  forget  you,  man 
cher.     Ah!  how  we  missed  you  at  the  Beefsteak!     Never  shall 
we  know  again  so  glorious  a  bon  vivemt.     You  would  laugh  to 

hear   L attempting   to   echo   your   old   jokes.      But   time 

presses  :  1  must  be  off  to  the  House.     You  know  what  a  mo- 
tion it  is  !     Would  to  Heaven  you  were  to  bring  it  on  instead 

of  that  ass  T .     Adieu  !     I  wish  I  could  come  and  see  you  ; 

but  it  would  break  my  heart.     Can  I  send  you  any  books  from 
Hookham's  ? 

•■  Vours  ever,  Flam  borough." 

This  is  the  man  whom  I  made  Secretary  of  State,"  said 
Vernon.  "Very  well! — oh,  it's  very  well — very  well  indeed! 
Let  me  kiss  thee,  my  girl.  Poor  Constance  !  You  will  have 
good  friends  when  I  am  dead  !  they  will  be  proud  enough  to  be 
kind  to  Vernon's  daughter,  when  Death  has  shown  them  that 
Vernon  is  a  loss.  You  are  very  handsome.  Your  poor 
mother's  eyes  and  hair — my  father's  splendid  brow  and  lip; 
and  your  figure,  even  now  so  stately  !  They  will  court  you: 
you  will  have  lords  and  great  men  enough  at  your  feet ;  but 
you  will  never  forget  this  night,  nor  the  agony  of  your  father's 
death-bed  face,  and  the  brand  they  have  burned  in  his  heart. 
And  now,  Constance,  give  me  the  Bible  in  which  you  read  to 
me  this  morning: — that  will  do: — stand  away  from  the  light 
and  fix  your  eyes  on  mine,  and  listen  as  if  your  soul  were  in 
your  ear-. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  toiling  my  way  to  fortune  through 
the  labors  of  the  bar, — prudent,  cautious,  indefatigable,  confident 
of  success, — certain  lords,  who  In  ard  I  possessed  genius,  and 
thought  I  might  become  their  tool,  came  to  me  and  besought  me 
to  enter  parliament.  I  told  them  I  was  poor — was  lately  married 
— that  my  public  ambition  must  not  be  encouraged  at  the  ex- 
pense of  my  private  fortunes.  They  answered,  that  they  pledged 
themselves  those  fortunes  should  be  their  care.  I  yielded;  I 
deserted  my  profession;  I  obeyed  their  wishes  ;  I  became  famous 
— and  a  ruined  man  !  They  could  not  dine  without  me  ;  they 
could  not  sup  without  me  ;  they  could  not  get  drunk  without  me  ; 
no  pleasure  was  sweet  but  in  my  company,  What  mattered  it 
that,  while  I  ministered  to  their  amusement,  I  was  necessarily 
heaping  debt  upon  debt — accumulating  miseries  for  future  years 
— laying  up  bankruptcy,  and  care,  and  shame,  and  a  broken 
heart,  and  an  early  death  ?     But  listen,   Constance  !     Arc  you 
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listening? — attentively? — Well !  note  now,  I  am  a  just  man.  I 
do  not  blame  my  noble  friends,  my  gentle  patrons,  or  this. 
No  :  if  I  were  forgetful  of  my  interests,  if  I  preferred  their  pleas- 
ure to  my  happiness  and  honor,  that  was  my  crime,  and  I  deserve 
the  punishment !  But,  look  you, — Time  went  by,  and  my  con- 
stitution was  broken  ;  debts  came  upon  me ;  I  could  not  pay  ; 
men  mistrusted  my  word;  my  name  in  the  country  fell  !  With 
my  health,  my  genius  deserted  me  ;  I  was  no  longer  useful  to  my 
party  ;  I  lost  my  seat  in  parliament ;  and  when  I  was  on  a  sick- 
bed— you  remember  it,  Constance — the  bailiffs  came  and  tore 
me  away  for  a  paltry  debt^the  value  of  one  of  those  suppers  the 
Prince  used  to  beg  me  to  give  him.  From  that  time  my  familiars 
forsook  me  ! — not  a  visit,  not  a  kind  act,  not  a  service  for  him 
whose  day  of  work  was  over !  '  Poor  Vernon's  character  was 
gone  !  Shockingly  involved — could  not  perform  his  promises  to 
his  creditors — always  so  extravagant — quite  unprincipled — must 
give  him  up  !  ' 

"  In  those  sentences  lies  the  secret  of  their  conduct.  They 
did  not  remember  that/or  them,  by  them,  the  character  was  gone, 
the  promises  broken,  the  ruin  incurred  !  They  thought  not  how 
1  had  served  them ;  how  my  best  years  had  been  devoted  to  ad- 
vance them — to  ennoble  their  cause  in  the  lying  page  of  History  ! 
All  this  was  not  thought  of :  my  life  was  reduced  to  two  epochs 
— that  of  use  to  them — that  not.  During  the  first,  I  was  honored  ; 
during  the  last,  I  was  left  to  starve — to  rot !  Who  freed  me  from 
prison  ? — who  protects  me  now  ?  One  of  my '  party  ' — my  '  noble 
friends' — my  'honorable,  right  honorable  friends?'  No!  a 
tradesman  whom  I  once  served  in  my  holiday,  and  who  alone, 
of  all  the  world,  forgets  me  not  in  my  penance.  You  see  grati- 
tude, friendship,  spring  up  only  in  middle  life  ;  they  grow  not  in 
high  stations  ! 

"  And  now,  come  nearer,  for  my  voice  falters,  and  I  would 
have  these  words  distinctly  heard.  Child,  girl  as  you  are — you 
I  consider  pledged  to  record,  to  fulfill  my  desire — my  curse  ! 
Lay  your  hand  on  mine  :  swear  that  through  life  to  death, — 
swear  !  You  speak  not !  repeat  my  words  after  me  :  " — Constance 
obeyed  : — "  through  life  to  death  ;  through  good,  through  ill, 
through  weakness,  through  power,  you  will  devote  yourself 
to  humble,  to  abase  that  party  from  whom  your  father  received 
ingratitude,  mortification,  and  death  !  Swear  that  you  will  not 
marry  a  poor  and  powerless  man,  who  cannot  minister  to  the  ends 
of  that  solemn  retribution  1  invoke!  Swear  that  you  will  seek 
to  marry  from  among  the  great ;  not  through  love,  not  through 
ambition,  but  through  hate,  and  for  revenge  !     You  will  seek 
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to  rise  that  you  may  humble  those  who  have  betrayed  me  !  In 
the  social  walks  of  life  you  will  delighl  tQ  gall  their  vanities;   in 

state  intrigues,  you  will  embrace  every  measure  that  can  bring 
them  to  their  eternal  downfall.  For  this  great  end  you  will  pursue 
all  means  : — What  !  you  hesitate  ?  Repeat,  repeat,  repeat  ! — 
You  will  lie,  cringe,  lawn,  and  think  vice  no:  vice,  if  it  bring 
you  one  jot  nearer  to  Revenge  !  With  this  curse  ^\\  my  foes 
I  entwine  my  blessing,  dear,  dear,  Constance,  pn  you,— you, 
who  have  nursed,  watched,  all  but  saved  me!  God,  God  bless 
von,  my  child  I  "     And  Vernon  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  two  hours  after  this  singular  scene,  and  exactly  in  the 
third  hour  of  morning,  that  Vernon  woke  from  a  short  and  trou- 
bled sleep.  The  gray  dawn  (tor  the  time  was  the  height  of  sum- 
mer) already  began  to  labor  through  the  shades  and  against  the 
stars  of  night.  A  raw  and  comfortless  chill  crept  over  the  earth, 
and  saddened  the  air  in  the  death-chamber.  Constance  sat  by 
her  father's  bed,  her  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  and  her  cheek  more 
wan  than  ever  by  the  pale  light  of  that  crude  and  cheerless 
dawn.  When  Vernon  woke,  his  eyes,  glazed  with  death,  rolled 
faintly  toward  her,  fixing  and  dimming  in  their  sockets  as  they 
gazed ;  his  throat  rattled.  but  for  one  moment  his  voice  found 
vent  ;  a  ray  shot  across  his  countenance  as  he  uttered  his  last 
words — words  that  sank  at  once  and  eternally  to  the  core  of  his 
daughter's  heart — words  that  ruled  her  life,  and  sealed  her  des- 
tiny : — "  Constance,  remember — the  Oath — Revenge  i  " 


CHAPTER  II. 

REMARK  ON  THE  TENURE  OF  I. IFF. — THE  COFFIN'S  OF  GREAT  MEN 
SELDOM  NEGLECTED — CON  tANCE  TAKES  REFUGJ  WITH  LADY 
ERPINGHAM — HIE  HEROINE'S  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  CHAR- 
ACTER— THE  MANOEUVRING  TEMPERAM1 

What  a  strange  life  this  is  !  what  puppets  we  are  !  Mow  ter- 
rible an  enigma  is  hate  !  I  never  set  my  loot  without  my  door, 
but  what  the  fearful  darkness  that  broods  over  the  next  moment 
rushes  upon  me.  How  awful  an  event  may  hang  over  our 
hearts  !     The  sword  is  always  above  us,  seen  or  invisible. 

And  with  this  life — this  scene  of  darkness  and  dread — some 
men  would  have  us  so  contented  as  to  desire,  to  ask  for  no  other  ! 

Constance  was  now  without  a  near  relation  in  the  world,  but 
her  father  predicted  rightly  :  vanity  supplied  the  place  of  afTec- 
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tion.  Vernon,  who  for  eighteen  months  preceding  his  death  had 
struggled  with  the  sharpest  afflictions  of  want — Vernon,  deserted 
in  life  by  all,  was  interred  with  the  insulting  ceremonials  of 
pomp  and  state.  Six  nobles  bore  his  pall  :  long  trains  of  car- 
riages attended  his  funeral :  the  journals  were  filled  with  outlines 
of  his  biography  and  lamentations  at  his  decease.  They  buried 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  they  made  subscriptions  for  a 
monument  in  the  very  best  sort  of  marble.  Lady  Erpingham,  a 
distant  connection  of  the  deceased,  invited  Constance  to  live 
with  her ;  and  Constance  of  course  consented,  for  she  had  no 
alternative. 

On  the  day  that  she  arrived  at  Lady  Erpingham's  house,  in 
Hill  Street,  there  were  several  persons  present  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  I  fear,  poor  girl,"  said  Lady  Erpingham, — for  they  were 
talking  of  Constance's  expected  arrival, — "  I  fear  that  she  will 
be  quite  abashed  by  seeing  so  many  of  us,  and  under  such  un- 
happy circumstances." 

"  How  old  is  she  ?  "  asked  a  beauty. 

"  About  thirteen,  I  believe." 

"  Handsome  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was  seven  years  old.  She 
promised  then  to  be  very  beautiful :  but  she  was  a  remarkably 
shy,  silent  child." 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  said  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  throwing 
open  the  door. 

With  the  slow  step  and  self-possessed  air  of  womanhood,  but 
with  a  far  haughtier  and  far  colder  mien  than  women 
commonly  assume,  Constance  Vernon  walked  through  the  long 
apartment,  and  greeted  her  future  guardian.  Though  every 
eye  was  on  her,  she  did  not  blush;  though  the  Queens  of  the 
London  World  were  round  her,  her  gait  and  air  were  more  royal 
than  all.  Every  one  present  experienced  a  revulsion  of  feel- 
ing. They  were  prepared  for  pity  ;  this  was  no  case  in  which  pity 
could  be  given.  Even  the  words  of  protection  died  on  Lady 
Erpingham's  lip,  and  she  it  was  who  felt  bashful  and  discon- 
certed. 

I  intend  to  pass  rapidly  over  the  years  that  elapsed  till  Con- 
stance became  a  woman.  Let  us  glance  at  her  education.  Ver- 
non had  not  only  had  he  instructed  in  the  French  and  Italian  ; 
but,  a  deep  and  impassioned  scholar  himself,  he  had  taught  her 
the  elements  of  the  two  great  languages  of  the  ancient  world. 
The  treasures  of  those  languages  she  afterward  conquered  of 
her  own  accord. 
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dy  Erpingham  had  one  daughter,  who  married  when  Con- 
stance  had  reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  advantages  Lady 
Eleanor  Erpingham  i  ed  in  her  masters  and  her  governess, 

Constance  shared.  Miss  Vernon  drew  well,  and  sang  divinely; 
but  she  made  no  \er\  -reat  proficient  y  in  the  science  of  music, 
say  truth,  her  mind  was  somewhat  too  stern,  and  somewhat 
too  intent  mi  other  subjects,  to  surrender  to  that  most  jealous  of 
accomplishments  the  exclusive  devotion  it  requires. 

But  of  all  her  attractions,  and  of  all  evidences  of  her  cultivated 
mind,  none  equaled  the  extraordinary  grace  of  Her  conversation. 
Wholly  disregarding  the  conventional  leading-strings  in  which 
the  minds  of  young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  be  held — leading- 
strings,  disguised  by  the  name  of  "  proper  diffidence  "  and  "  be- 
coming modesty," — she  never  scrupled  to  share,  nay,  to  lead, 
discussions  even  of  a  grave  and  solid  nature.  Still  less  did  she 
scruple  to  adorn  the  common  trifles  that  make  the  sum  of  con- 
versation  with  the  fascinations  of  a  wit,  which,  playful  yet  deep, 
rivaled  even  the  paternal  source  from  which  it  was  inherited. 

It  seems  sometimes  odd  enough  to  me,  that  while  young  ladies 
are  so  sedulously  taught  the  accomplishments  that  a  husband 
disregards,  they  are  never  taught  the  great  one  he  would  prize. 
They  are  taught  to  be  exhibitors;  he  wants  a  companion.  He 
wants  neither  a  singing  animal,  nor  a  drawing  animal,  nor  a 
dancing  animal;  he  wants  a  talking  animal.  But  to  talk  they 
are  never  taught;  all  they  know  of  conversation  is  slander,  and 
that  ''comes  by  nature." 

But  Constance  did  talk  beautifully :  not  like  a  pedant,  or  a 
blue,  or  a  Frenchwoman.  A  child  would  have  been  as  much 
charmed  with  her  as  a  scholar;  but  both  would  have  b< 
charmed.  Her  father's  eloquence  had  descended  to  her;  but 
in  him  eloquence  commanded  ;  in  her  it  won.  There  was 
another  trait  she  possessed  in  common  with  her  father:  Ver- 
non (as  most  disappointed  men  an-  wont)  had  done  the  world 
injustice  by  his  accusations.  It  was  not  his  poverty  and  his 
distresses  alone  which  had  induced  his  party  to  look  coolly  on 
his  declining  day.     They  not  without  some    apparent  ex- 

cuse for  desertion — they  doubted  his  sincerity.      It  is  true-  that  it 

without  actual  cause.  No  modern  politician  had  ever  b 
more  consistent.  He  had  refused  bribes,  though  poor;  and 
place,  though  ambitious.  But  he  was  essentially — here  is  the 
secret — essentially  an  intriguant.  Bred  in  the  old  school  of 
policy,  he  thought  that  manoeuvring  was  wisdom,  and  duplicity 
the  art  of  governing.     Like  Lysandcr,*   he  loved  plotting,  yet 

*  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Lysandcr." 
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neglected  self-interest.  There  was  not  a  man  less  open,  or 
more  honest.  This  character,  so  rare  in  all  countries,  is  espe- 
cially so  in  England.  Your  blunt  squires,  your  politicians  at 
Bellamys,  do  not  comprehend  it.  They  saw  in  Vernon  the  arts 
which  deceive  enemies,  and  they  dreaded  lest,  though  his  friends, 
they  themselves  should  be  deceived.  This  disposition,  so  fatal 
to  Vernon,  his  daughter  inherited.  With  a  dark,  bold,  and 
passionate  genius,  which  in  a  man  would  have  led  to  the  highest 
enterprises,  she  linked  the  feminine  love  of  secrecy  and  schem- 
ing. To  borrow  again  from  Plutarch  and  Lysander,  "When 
the  skin  of  the  lion  fell  short,  she  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it 
should  be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  HERO  INTRODUCED  TO  OUR  READER'S  NOTICE — DIALOGUE  BE- 
TWEEN HIMSELF  AND  HIS  FATHER PERCY  GODOLPHIN's  CHAR- 
ACTER AS  A  BOY THE  CATASTROPHE  OF  HIS  SCHOOL  LIFE. 

"  Percy,  remember  that  it  is  to-morrow  you  will  return  to 
school,"  said  Mr.  Godolphin  to  his  only  son. 

Percy  pouted,  and  after  a  momentary  silence  replied,  "  No, 
father,  I  think  I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Saville's.  He  has  asked  me  to 
spend  a  month  with  him  :  and  he  says  rightly  that  I  shall  learn 
more  with  him  than  at  Dr.  Shallowell's,  where  I  am  already 
head  of  the  sixth  form." 

"  Mr.  Saville  is  a  coxcomb,  and  you  are  another  !  "  replied 
the  father,  who,  dressed  in  an  old  flannel  dressing  gown,  with  a 
worn  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  cowering  gloomily  over  a 
wretched  fire,  seemed  no  bad  personification  of  that  mixture  of 
half  hypochondriac,  half  miser,  which  he  was  in  reality.  "  Don't 
talk  to  me  of  going  to  town,  sir,  or " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Percy,  in  a  cool  and  nonchalant  tone, 
as  he  folded  his  arms  and  looked  straight  and  shrewdly  on  the 
paternal  face — "father,  let  us  understand  each  other.  My 
schooling,  I  suppose,  is  rather  an  expensive  affair?  " 

"You  may  well  say  that,  sir!  Expensive! — it  is  frightful, 
horrible,  ruinous  ! — Expensive  !  Twenty  pounds  a  year  board 
and  Latin  ;  five  guineas  washing  ;  five  more  for  writing  and  arith- 
metic. Sir,  if  I  were  not  resolved  that  you  should  not  want 
education,    though   you    may   want   fortune,    I    should — yes,  I 
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should What  do  you  mean,  sir  ? — you  are  laughing  !     Is  this 

your  respect,  your  gratitude,  to  your  father  ?  " 

\  slight  shade  fell  over  the  bright  and  intelligent  counte- 
nance of  the  boy. 

"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  gratitude,"  said  he,  sadly;  "Heaven 
knows  what  either  you  or  1  have  to  be  grateful  for!  Fortune 
has  left  to  your  proud  name  but  these  hare  walls  and  a  handful 
of  barren  acres;  to  me  she  gave  a  father's  affection — not  such 
as  Nature  had  made    it.  but  cramped   and  soured  by   misfort- 


Here  Percy  paused,  and  his  father  seemed  also  struck  and 
affected.  "  Let  us,"  renewed,  in  a  lighter  strain,  this  singular 
a  h  >  might  have  passed,  by  some  months,  his  sixteenth 
year, — "  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  accommodate  matters  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction.  You  can  ill  afford  my  schooling,  and  I  am 
resolved  that  at  school  I  will  not  stay.  Saville  is  a  relation  of 
ours  ;  he  has  taken  a  fancy  to  me  ;  he  has  even  hinted  that  he 
may  leave  me  his  fortune  ;  and  he  has  promised,  at  least,  to 
afford  me  a  home  and  his  tuition  as  long  as  I  like.  Give  me 
passport  hereafter  to  come  and  go  as  I  list,  and  I,  in  turn, 
will  engage  never  to  cost  you  another  shilling.  Come,  sir,  shall 
it  be  a  compact  ?  " 

••  You  wound  me,  Percy,"  said  the  father,  with  a  mournful 
pride  in  his  tone;  "  I  have  not  deserved  this,  at  least  from  you. 
You  know  not,  boy, — you  know  not  all  that  has  hardened  this 
heart ;  but  to  you  it  has  ;t»t  been  hard,  and  a  taunt  from  you — 

S,  that  is  the  serpent's  tooth  !" 

Percy  in  an  instant  was  at  his  father's  feet;  he  seized  both 
his  hands,  and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears.  "  For- 
give me,"  he  said,  in  broken  words;  "  I — I  meant  not  to  taunt 
you.  I  am  but  a  giddy  buy  ! — send  me  to  school ! — do  with  me 
as  you  will  !  " 

lid  the  old  man,  shaking  his  head  gently,  "you  know 
what  pain  3  bitter  word  can  send  to    a    parent's  heart. 

But  it  is  all  natural,  perfectly  natural:  Jou  would  reproach 
me  with  a  love  of  monev,  it  is  the  sin  to  which  youth  is  the  1 
lenient.  But  what  !  can  I  look  round  the  world  and  not  see 
its  value,  its  necessity  ?  Year  after  year,  from  my  first  man- 
hood, I  have  toiled  and  toiled  to  preserve  from  the  hammer 
these  last  remnants  of  my  ancestor's  domains.  Year  after  year, 
fortune  has  slipped  from  my  grasp:  and,  after  all  my  efforts, 
and  toward  the  close  of  a  long  life,  1  stand  on  the  very  verge 
of  penury.  But  you  cannot  tell — no  man  whose  heart  is  not 
seared  with  marry  years  can  tell,  or  can  appreciate,  the  motives 
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that  have  formed  my  character.  You,  however," — and  his 
voice  softened  as  he  laid  his  hand  on  his  son's  head — "you, 
however, — the  gay,  the  bold,  the  young, — should  not  have  your 
brow  crossed  and  your  eye  dimmed  by  the  cares  that  surround 
me.  Go  !  I  will  accompany  you  to  town  ;  I  will  see  Saville  my- 
self. If  he  be  one  with  whom  my  son  can,  at  so  tender  an  age, 
be  safely  trusted,  you  shall  pay  him  the  visit  you  wish." 

Percy  would  have  replied,  but  his  father  checked  him ;  and 
before  the  end  of  the  evening  the  father  had  resolved  to  forget 
as  much  as  he  pleased  of  the  conversation. 

The  elder  Godolphin  was  one  of  those  characters  on  whom 
it  is  vain  to  attempt  making  a  permanent  impression.  The 
habits  of  his  mind  were  durably  formed :  like  waters,  they 
yielded  to  any  sudden  intrusion,  but  closed  instantly  again. 
Early  in  life  he  had  been  taught  that  he  ought  to  marry  an  heir- 
ess for  the  benefit  of  his  estate — his  ancestral  estate  ;  the  restor- 
ation of  which  he  had  been  bred  to  consider  the  grand  object 
and  ambition  of  life.  His  views  had  been  strangely  baffled  ;  but 
the  more  they  were  thwarted  the  more  pertinaciously  he  clung 
to  them.  Naturally  kind,  generous,  and  social,  he  had  sunk,  at 
length,  into  the  anchorite  and  the  miser.  All  other  specula- 
lions  that  should  retrieve  his  ancestral  honors  had  failed  :  but 
there  is  one  speculation  that  never  fails — the  speculation  of 
saving!  It  was  to  this  that  he  now  indissolubly  attached  him- 
self. At  moments  he  was  open  to  all  his  old  habits  ;  but  such 
moments  were  rare  and  few.  A  cold,  hard,  frosty  penurious- 
ness  was  his  prevalent  characteristic.  He  had  sent  his  son, 
with  eighteenpence  in  his  pocket,  to  a  school  of  twenty  pounds 
a  year  ;  where,  naturally  enough,  he  learned  nothing  but  mis- 
chief and  cricket ;  yet  he  conceived  that  his  son  owed  him  eter- 
nal obligations. 

Luckily  for  Percy,  he  was  an  especial  favorite  with  a  certain 
not  uncelebrated  character  of  the  name  of  Saville  ;  and  Saville 
claimed  the  privilege  of  a  relation  to  supply  him  with  money  and 
receive  him  at  his  home.  Wild,  passionate,  fond  to  excess  of 
pleasure,  the  young  Godolphin  caught  eagerly  at  these  occasional 
visits  ;  and  at  each  his  mind,  keen  and  penetrating  as  it  naturally 
was,  took  new  flights  and  reveled  in  new  views.  He  was  already 
the  leader  of  his  school,  the  torment  of  the  master,  and  the 
lover  of  the  master's  daughter.  He  was  sixteen  years  old,  but 
a  character.  A  secret  pride,  a  secret  bitterness,  and  an  open 
wit  and  recklessness  of  bearing,  rendered  him  to  all  seeming  a 
boy  more  endowed  with  energies  than  affections.  Yet  a  kind 
word  from  a  friend's  lips  was  never  without  its  effect  on  him, 
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and  he  might  have  been  led  by  t ho  silk  while  lie  would  have 

snapped  the  chain.     But  these  were  his  boyish  traits  of  mind  : 
the  world  soon  altered  them. 

The  subject  of  the  visit  to  Saville  was  not  again  touched 
upon.  A  little  reflection  showed  .Mr.  Godolphin  how  nugatory 
were  the  promises  of  a  schoolboy  that  he  should  nut  cost  his 
father  another  shilling  ;  and  he  knew  that  Savilie's  house  was 
not  exactly  the  spot  in  which  economy  was  best  learned.  He 
thought  it,  therefore,  more    prudent  that  his  son  should   return 

school. 

To  school  went  Percy  Godolphin  ;  and  about  three  weeks 
afterward,  Percy  Godolphin  was  condemned  to  expulsion  for 
returning,  with  considerable  unction,  a  slap  in  the  face  that  he 
had  received  from  Dr.  Shallowed.  Instead  of  waiting  for 
his  father's  arrival,  Percy  made  up  a  small  bundle  of  clothes, 
let  himself  drop,  by  the  help  of  the  bed-curtains,  from  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  confined,  and  toward  the 
close  of  a  fine  summer's  evening  found  himself  on  the  high- 
between  *  *  *  *  and  London,  with  independence  at  his 
heart  and  (Savilie's  last  gift)  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER   IV. 
Percy's  first  adventure  as  a  free  agent. 

It  was  a  fine,  picturesque  outline  of  road  on  which  the 
young  outcast  found  himself  journeying,  whither  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  His  heart  was  full  of  enterprise  and  the 
unfleshed  valor  of  inexperience.  He  had  proceeded  several 
miles,  and  the  dusk  of  the  evening  was  setting  in,  when  he 
observed  a  stage  coach  crawling  heavily  up  a  hill  a  little 
ahead  of  him.  and  a  tail,  well-shaped  man,  walking  alongside 
of  it  and  gesticulating  somewhat  violently.  Godolphin  remarked 
him  with  some  curiosity  ;  and  the  man/turning  abruptly  round, 
•perceived,  .md  in  his  turn  noticed  very  inquisitively,  the  person 
and   aspect  of  the  young  traveler. 

"And  how  now?"  said  he,  presently,  and  in  an  agreeable 
though  familiar  and  unceremonious  tone  of  voice  ;  "  whither 
are  you  bound  this  time  of  day  ?  " 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,  friend."  said  the  boy,  with  the 
proud  petulance  of  his  age  ;  "  mind  what  belongs  to  yourself." 

'•  You  are  sharp  on  me,  young  sir,"  returned  the  other  :  "  but 
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it  is  our  business  to  be  loquacious.  Know,  sir," — and  the 
stranger  frowned — "  that  we  have  ordered  many  a  taller  fellow 
than  yourself  to  execution,  for  a  much  smaller  insolence  than 
you  seem  capable  of." 

A  laugh  from  the  coach  caused  Godolphin  to  lift  up  his  eyes, 
and  he  saw  the  door  of  the  vehicle  half  open,  as  if  for  coolness, 
and  an  arch  female  face  looking  down  on  him. 

"  You  are  merry  on  me,  I  see,"  said  Percy  ;  "  come  out,  and 
I'll  be  even  with  you,  pretty  one." 

The  lady  laughed  yet  more  loudly  at  the  premature  gallantry 
of  the  traveler,  but  the  man,  without  heeding  her,  and  laying 
his  hand  on  Percy's  shoulder,  said  : 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  live  at  B  *  *  *  *  ?  "  naming  the  town  they 
were  now  approaching. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Godolphin,  freeing  himself  from  the  intrusion. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  sleep  there  ? " 

"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

"  You  are  too  young  to  travel  alone." 

"  And  you  are  too  old  to  make  such  impertinent  remarks," 
retorted  Godolphin,  reddening  with  anger. 

"  Faith,  I  like  this  spirit,  my  Hotspur,"  said  the  stranger, 
coolly.  "  If  you  are  really  going  to  put  up  for  the  night  at 
B  *  *  *  *,  suppose  we  sup  together  ?  " 

"  And  who  and  what  are  you  ?  "  asked  Percy,  bluntly. 

"  Anything  and  everything  !  in  other  words,  an  actor  !  " 

"  And  the  young  lady ?  " 

"  Is  our  prima  donna  In  fact,  except  our  driver,  the  coach 
holds  none  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  our  company.  We 
have  made  an  excellent  harvest  at  A  *  *  *  *,  and  we  are  now 
on  our  way  to  the  theater  at  B  *  *  *  * ;  pretty  theater  it  is,  too, 
and  has  been  known  to  hold  seventy-one  pounds  eight  shillings." 
Here  the  actor  fell  into  a  reverie  ;  and  Percy,  moving  nearer  to 
the  coach  door,  glanced  at  the  damsel,  who  returned  the  look 
with  a  laugh  which,  though  coquettish,  was  too  low  and  musical 
to  be  called  bold. 

"  So  that  gentleman,  so  free  and  easy  in  his  manners,  is  not 
your  husband  ?  " 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Do  you  think  I  should  be  so  gay  if  he 
were  ?  But,  pooh  !  what  can  you  know  of  married  life  ?  No  !  " 
she  continued,  with  a  pretty  air  of  mock  dignity  ;  "  I  am  the 
Belvidera,  the  Calista  of  the  company  ; — above  all  control,  all 
husbanding,  and  reaping  thirty-three  shillings  a  week." 

"  But  are  you  above  lovers  as  well  as  husbands?  "  asked  Percy, 
with  a  rakish  air,  borrowed  from  Saville. 
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"  Bless  the  boy  !  No  :  but  then  my  lovers  must  be  at  least 
as  tall,  and  at  least  as  rich,  and,  I  am  afraid,  at  least  as  old  as 

myself." 

••  I)  .n't  frighten  yourself,  my  dear,"  returned  Percy;  "/was 
not  about  to  make  love  to  you." 

••  Were  you  not  ?  Yes  you  were,  and  you  know  it.  But  why 
will   not  you  sup  with   us  ?  " 

M  Why  not,  indeed  ?  "  thought  Percy,  as  the  idea,  thus  more 
enticingly  put  than  it  was  at  first,  pressed  upon  him.  "  It  you 
ask  me,"  said  he,  "  I  will." 

-  I  do  ask  you,  then,"  said  the  actress:  and  here  the  hero  of 
the  company  turned  abruptly  round  with  a  theatrical  start,  and 
exclaimed  :'  "  To  sup  or  not'  to  sup?  that  is  the  question." 

"To  sup,  sir,"  said  Godolphin. 

"  Very  well !  1  am  glad  to  hear  it.  Had  you  not  better  mount, 
and  rest' yourself  in  the  coach  ?  You  can  take  my  place — I  am 
studying  a  new  part.  We  have  two  miles  farther  to  B  *  *  *  * 
yet 

Percy  accepted  the  invitation,  and  was  soon  by  the  side  of 
the  pretty  actress.  The  horses  broke  into  a  slow  trot;  and  thus, 
delighted  witii  his  adventure,  the  son  of  the  ascetic  Godol- 
phin. die  pupil  of  the  courtly  Saville,  entered  the  town  of 
B  *  *  *  *  and  commenced  his  first  independent  campaign  in  the 
great  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 

im  MUMMERS — GODOLPHIN  IN'  LOVE — THE  EFFECT  OF  FANNY 
MILLINGBR'S  ACTING  UPON  HIM — THE  TWO  OKFERS — GODOLT'HIN 
QUITS  THE   PLAYERS. 

Our  travelers  stopped  at  the  first  inn  in  the  outskirts  of  the 
town.  Here  they  were  shown  into  a  large  room  on  the  ground 
mded,  with  a  long  table  in  the  centre;  and  before  the 
supper  w.is  served  Percy  had  leisure  to  examine  all  the  com- 
panions with   whom  he  had  associated  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  old  gentleman,  <>f  the  ;iure  of 
sixty-three,  in  a  bob-wig,  and  inclined  t<>  be  stout,  who  always 
played  the  lover.  11.'  was  equally  excellent  in  the  pensive 
Romeo  and  the  bustling  Rapid.  He  had  an  ill  way  of  talking 
off  the  stage,  partly  because  he  had  lost  all  his  front  teeth  :  a 
circumstance  which   made  him  avoid,  in  general,  those  parts  in 
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which  he  had  to  force  a  great  deal  of  laughter.  Next,  there 
was  a  little  girl,  of  fourteen,  who  played  angels,  fairies,  and,  at  a 
pinch,  was  very  effective  as  an  old  woman.  Thirdly,  there  was 
our  free-and-easy  cavalier,  who,  having  a  loud  voice  and  a 
manly  presence,  usually  performed  the  tyrant.  He  was  great 
in  "  Macbeth,"  greater  in  "  Bombastes  Furioso."  Fourthly, 
came  this  gentleman's  wife,  a  pretty,  slatternish  woman,  much 
painted.  She  usually  performed  the  second  female — the  confi- 
dante, the  chambermaid — the  Emilia  to  the  Desdemona.  And 
fifthly,  was  Percy's  new  inamorata, — a  girl  of  about  one  and 
twenty,  fair,  with  a  nez  retrousse :  beautiful  auburn  hair,  that 
was  always  a  little  disheveled  ;  the  prettiest  mouth,  teeth,  and 
dimple  imaginable  ;  a  natural  color ;  and  a  person  that  prom- 
ised to  incline  hereafter  toward  that  roundness  of  proportion 
which  is  more  dear  to  the  sensual  than  the  romantic.  This  girl, 
whose^name  was  Fanny  Millinger,  was  of  so  frank,  good-humored, 
and  lively  a  turn,  that  she  was  the  idol  of  the  whole  company, 
and  her  superiority  in  acting  was  never  made  a  matter  of 
jealousy.     Actors  may  believe  this  or  not,  as  they  please. 

"  But  is  this  all  your  company  ?  "  said  Percy. 

"  All  ?  no  !  "  replied  Fanny,  taking  off  her  bonnet,  and  curl- 
ing up  her  tresses  by  the  help  of  a  dim  glass.  "The  rest  are 
provided  at  the  theatre  along  with  the  candle-snuffer  and  scene- 
shifters  ; — part  of  the  fixed  property.  Why  won't  you  take  to 
the  stage  ?  1  wish  you  would  !  you  would  make  a  very  respect- 
able— page." 

"  Upon  my  word  !  "  said  Percy,  exceedingly  offended. 

"  Come,  come  !  "  cried  the  actress,  clapping  her  hands,  and 
perfectly  unheeding  his  displeasure — "  Why  don't  you  help  me 
off  with  my  cloak  ? — why  don't  you  set  me  a  chair  ? — why  don't 

you  take  this  great  box  out  of  my  way? — why  don't  you 

Heaven  help  me !  "  and  she  stamped  her  little  foot  quite 
seriously  on  the  floor.     "  A  pretty  person  for  a  lover  you  are  !  " 

"  Oho  !  then  I  am  a  lover,  you  acknowledge  ?  " 

'•  Nonsense — get  a  chair  next  me  at  supper." 

The  young  Godolphin  was  perfectly  fascinated  by  the  lively 
actress  ;  and  it  was  with  no  small  interest  that  he  stationed 
himself  the  following  night  in  the  stage-box  of  the  little  theater 
at  *  *  *,  to  see  how  his  Fanny  acted.  The  house  was  toler- 
ably well  filled,  and  the  play  was  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer.-' 
The  male  parts  were,  on  the  whole,  respectably  managed  ; 
though  Percy  was  somewhat  surprised  to  observe  that  a  man, 
who  had  joined  the  corps  that  morning,  blessed  with  the  most 
solemn  countenance  in   the  world — a   fine    Roman  nose,  anil   a 
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forehead  like  a  sage's — was  now  dressed  in  nankeen  tights,  and 
a  coat   without    skirts,  splitting   the    sides  of    the  gallery    in  the 
part  of  Tony  Lumpkin.      But  into  the   heroine,  Fanny  Millii 
threw  a  grace,  a  sweetm  mple  yet  dignified   spirit  of  true 

love,  that  at  once  charmed  and  astonished  all  present.  The 
applause  was  unbounded  ;  and  Percy  Godolphin  felt  proud  of 
himself  for  having  admired  one  whom  every  one  else  seemed 
also  resolved  upon  admiring. 

When  the  comedy  was  finished,  he  went  behind  the  scei 
and  for  the  first  time  felt  the  rank  which  intellect  bestows. 
This  idle  girl,  with  whom  he  had  before  been  so  familiar  ;  who 
had  seemed  to  him,  boy  as  he  was,  only  made  for  jesting,  and 
coquetry,  and  trirling,  he  now  felt  to  be  raised  to  a  sudden  emi- 
nence that  startled  and  abashed  him.  He  became  shy  and 
awkward  and  stood  at  a  distance,  stealing  a  glance  toward  her, 
but  without  the  courage  to  approach  and  compliment  her. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  actress  detected  the  effect  she  had  pro- 
duced. She  was  naturally  pleased  at  it,  and  coming  up  to  Go- 
dolphin,  she  touched  his  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  rendered 
still  more  brilliant  by  the  rouge  yet  unwashed  from  the  dimpled 
cheeks. — "  Well,  most  awkward  swain  ?  no  flattery  ready  for 
me  ?  Go  to !  you  won't  suit  me  :  get  yourself  another  em- 
pres- 

••  Y   u  have  pleased  me  into  respecting  you,"  said  Godolphin. 

There  was  a  delicacy  in  the  expression  that  was  very  char- 
acteristic of  the   real  mind  of  the  speaker,  though  that  mind 
not  yet  developed  ;  and  the  pretty  actress  was  touched  by 
it  at  the  moment,  though,  despite  the  grace  of  her  acting,  she 

-  by  nature  far  too  volatile  to  think  it  at  all  advantageous  to 
be  respected  on  the  long  run.  She  did  not  act  in  the  after- 
piece, and  Godolphin  escorted  her  home  to  the  inn. 

■  long  as  his  ten  guineas  lasted — which  the  reader  will  con- 
ceive was  not  ver  o  |  ]  dolphin  stayed  with  the  gay  troop, 
as  the  welcome  lover  of  its  chief  ornament.  To  her  he  con- 
fided his  name  and  history  :  she  laughed  heartily  at  the  latter — 
for  she  was  one  of  Venus's  true  children,  fond  of  striking  mirth 
out  of  all  subjects.  ••  But  what.'-  said  she,  patting  his  cheek 
affectionately,  "what  should  hinder  you  from  joining  us  for  a 
little  while?  I  could  teach  you  to  be  an  actor  in  three  lesson-. 
Come  now,  attend!  It  is  but  a  mere  series  of  tricks,  this  art 
that  seems  to  you  so  admiral. 

•dolphin  grew  embarrassed.      There  was  in  him  a  sort 
;en  pride  that  could   never  endure   to  subject   itself  to   the 
censure  of  others.     He  had  no  propensity  to  imitation,  and  he 
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had  a  strong  susceptibility  to  the  ridiculous.  These  traits  of 
mind  thus  early  developed — which  in  later  life  prevented  his 
ever  finding  fit  scope  for  his  natural  powers,  which  made  him 
too  proud  to  bustle  and  too  philosophical  to  shine — were  of  serv- 
ice to  him  on  this  occasion,  and  preserved  him  from  the  danger 
into  which  he  might  otherwise  have  fallen.  He  could  not  be 
persuaded  to  act :  the  fair  Fanny  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
"Yet  stay  with  us,"  said  she,  tenderly,  "and  share  my  poor 
earnings." 

Godolphin  started  ;  and  in  the  wonderful  contradictions  of 
the  proud  human  heart,  this  generous  offer  from  the  poor  actress 
gave  him  a  distaste,  a  displeasure,  that  almost  reconciled  him  to 
parting  from  her.  It  seemed  to  open  to  him  at  once  the  equiv- 
ocal mode  of  life  he  had  entered  upon.  "  No,  Fanny,"  said  he, 
after  a  pause,  "  I  am  here  because  I  resolved  to  be  independ- 
ent :  I  cannot,  therefore,  choose  dependence." 

"  Miss  Millinger  is  wanted  instantly  for  rehearsal,"  said  the 
little  girl  who  acted  fairies  and  old  women,  putting  her  head 
suddenly  into  the  room. 

"  Bless  me  !  "  cried  Fanny,  starting  up ;  "  is  it  so  late  ?  Well, 
I  must  go  now.     Good-by  !  look  in  upon  us — do  !  " 

But  Godolphin,  moody  and  thoughtful,  walked  into  the  street ; 
and  lo  !  the  first  thing  that  greeted  his  eyes  was  a  handbill 
on  the  wall,  describing  his  own  person,  and  offering  twenty 
guineas  reward  for  his  detection.  "  Let  him  return  to  his  afflicted 
parent,"  was  the  conclusion  of  the  bill,  "  and  all  shall  be  for- 
given." 

Godolphin  crept  back  to  his  apartment ;  wrote  a  long,  affec- 
tionate letter  to  Fanny;  inclosed  her  his  watch,  as  the  only 
keepsake  in  his  power ;  gave  her  his  address  at  Saville's ;  and 
then,  toward  dusk,  once  more  sallied  forth,  and  took  a  place  in 
the  mail  for  London.  He  had  no  money  for  his  passage,  but 
his  appearance  was  such  that  the  coachman  readily  trusted  him  ; 
and  the  next  mornings  at  daybreak  he  was  under  Saville's  roof. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PERCY  GODOLPHIN  THE  GUEST  OK  SAVILLE — HE  ENTERS  THE  LIFE 
GUARDS  AND  BECOMES  THE  FASHION. 

"And  so,"  said  Saville,  laughing.  "  you  really  gave  them  the 
slip  :  excellent  !    But  I  envy  you  your  adventures  with  the  player 
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folk.    Gad  :  if  I  were  some  years  younger,  I  would  join  them 
myself ;  1  should  act  Sir  Pertinax  Macsycophant  famously;   I 

have  a  touch  of  the  mime  in  inc.     Well !  but  what  do  you  pro- 
pose to  do  ! — live  with  me  ? — eh  '.  " 

-  Why,  I  think  that  might  be  the  best,  and  certainly  it  would 
be  the  pleasantest  mode  of  passing  my  life.     But 

••  But  whal 

••  Whv,  I  can  scarcely  quarter  myself  on  your  courtesy  ;  I 
should  soon  grow  discontented.  So  1  shall  write  to  my  father, 
whom  I,  kindly  and  considerately,  by-the-way,  informed  of  my 
safety  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival  at  ]>****.  I  told  him 
t'>  direct  his  Utters  to  your  house:  but  I  regret  to  find  that  the 
handbill  which  so  frightened  me  from  my  propriety  is  the  only 
notice  he  has  deigned  to  take  of  my  whereabout.  I  shall  write 
to  him  therefore  again,  begging  him  to  let  me  enter  the  army. 
It  is  not  a  profession  I  ninth  fancy;  but  what  then?  I  shall 
be  m\  own  master.'' 

•■  Very  well  said  !  "  answered  Saville  ;  "  and  here  I  hope  I 
can  serve  you.     If  vour  father  will  pay  the  lawful   sum  for  a 
unission  in  the  Guards,  why.  I   think  I  have  interest  to  get 
you  in  for  that  sum  alone — no  trilling  favor." 

idolphin  was  enchanted  at  this  proposal,  and  instantly  wrote 
to  his  father,  urging  it  strongly  upon  him  ;  Saville,  in  a  separate 
epistle,  seconded  the  motion.  "  You  see,"  wrote  the  latter, — 
iu  see,  my  dear  sir,  that  your  son  is  a  wild,  resolute  scape- 
grace. You  can  do  nothing  with  him  by  schools  and  coercion  : 
put  him  to  discipline  in  the  king's  service,  and  condemn  him  to 
live  on  his  pay.  It  is  a  cheap  mode,  after  all,  of  providing  for 
a  reprobate  ;  and  as  he  will  have  the  good  fortune  to  enter  the 
army  at  so  early  an  age,  by  the  time  he  is  thirty  he  may  be  a 
>nel  on  full  pay.  Seriously,  this  is  the  best  thing  you  can  do 
with  him, — unless  you  have  a  living  in  your  famil 

The  old  gentleman  was  much  discomposed  by  these  letters, 
and  by  his  son's  previous  elopement.  He  could  not,  however, 
but  foresee  that,  if  he  resisted  the  boy's  wishes,  he  was  likely  to 
have  a  troublesome  time  of  it.  Scrape  after  scrape,  difficulty 
following  difficulty,  might  ensue,  all  costing  both  anxiety  and 
money.  The  present  offer  furnished  him  with  a  fair  excuse  for 
ridding  himself,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  of  further  provision 
for  his  offspring;  and  now  growing  daily  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  the  indolent  routine  of  solitary  economies  in  which  he 
moved,  he  was  -lad  of  an  opportunity  to  deliver  himself  from 
future  interruption,  and  surrender  his  whole  soul  to  his  favorite 
occupation. 

3 
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At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  delay  and  meditation,  he  wrote 
shortly  to  Saville  and  his  son  ;  saying,  after  much  reproach  to 
the  latter,  that  if  the  commission  could  really  be  purchased  at 
the  sum  specified,  he  was  willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  for  which 
he  must  pinch  himself,  and  conclude  the  business.  This  touched 
the  son,  but  Saville  laughed  him  out  of  the  twinge  of  good  feel- 
ing; and  very  shortly  afterward, Percy  Godolphin  was  gazetted 
as  a  cornet  in  the Life  Guards. 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  in  peace,  is  indolent  enough,  Heaven 
knows  !  Percy  liked  the  new  uniforms  and  the  new  horses — 
all  of  which  were  bought  on  credit.  He  liked  his  new  compan- 
ions ;  he  liked  balls;  he  liked  flirting;  he  did  not  dislike  Hyde 
Park  from  four  o'clock  to  six ;  and  he  was  not  very  much  bored 
by  drills  and  parade.  It  was  much  to  his  credit  in  the  world 
that  he  was  the  prok'ge  of  a  man  who  had  so  great  a  character 
for  profligacy  and  gambling  as  Augustus  Saville  ;  and  under  such 
auspices  he  found  himself  launched  at  once  into  the  full  tide  of 
"  good  society." 

Young,  romantic,  high  spirited — with  the  classic  features  of 
an  Antinous,  and  a  very  pretty  knack  of  complimenting  and 
writing  verses — Percy  Godolphin  soon  became,  while  yet  more 
fit  in  years  for  the  nursery  than  the  world,  "the  curled  darling" 
of  that  wide  class  of  high-born  women  who  have  nothing  to  do 
but  to  hear  love  made  to  them,  and  who,  all  artifice  themselves, 
think  kthe  love  sweetest  which  springs  from  the  most  natural 
source.  They  like^boyhood  when  it  is  not  bashful ;  and  from 
sixteen  to  twenty,  a  Juan  need  scarcely  go  to  Seville  to  find  a 
Julia. 

But  love  was  not  the  worst  danger  that  menaced  the  intoxi- 
cated boy.  Saville,  the  most  seductive  of  tutors, — Saville,  who, 
in  his  wit,  his  ban  ton,  his  control  over  the  great  world,  seemed 
as  a  god  to  all  less  elevated  and  less  aspiring, — Saville  was 
Godolphin's  constant  companion  ;  and  Saville  was  worse  than  a 
profligate — he  was  a  gambler !  One  would  think  that  gaming 
was  the  last  vice  that  could  fascinate  the  young  :  its  avarice,  its 
grasping,  its  hideous  selfishness,  its  cold,  calculating  meanness, 
would,'one mighl  imagine,  scare  away  all  who  have  yet  other  and 
softer  deities  to  worship.  But,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  youth  is, 
that  it  can  rarely  resist  whatever  is  the  Mode.  Gaming  in  all 
countries,  is  the  vice  of  an  aristocracy.  The  young  find  it  al- 
ready established  in  the  best  circles  ;  they  are  enticed  by  the 
habits  of  others,  and  ruined  when  the  habit  becomes  their  own. 

"  You  look  feverish,  Percy,"  said  Saville,  as  he  met  his  pupil 
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in  the  Park.     M  I  don't  wonder  at  it :  yon  lost  infernally  last 
nig] 

More  than  I  can  pay,"  replied  Percy,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

■•  No  I  you  shall  pay  it  to-morrow,  for  you  shall  go  shares  with 
me  to-night.  Observe,"  continued  Saville,  lowering  his  voice, 
••  I   v  -,''.' 

•■  How  :  never  I  " 

■•  \  ver,  unless  by  design.  I  play  at  no  game  where  chance 
only  presides.  Whist  is  my  favorite  game  :  it  is  not  popular  : 
I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  take  up  with  other  games,  f  am  forced  to 
do  it  ;  but,  even  at  rouge ei  noir,  I  carry  about  with  me  the  rules 
of  whist.     I  calculate — I  remember." 

-  Put  hazard V 

■■  1  never  play  at  that  !  "  said  Saville,  solemnly.  "  It  is  the 
devil's  game,  it  defies  skill.  Forsake  hazard,  and  let  me  teach 
you  ecartJ ;  it  is  coming  into  fashion." 

Saville  took  great  pains  with  Godolphin  ;  and  Godolphin.  who 
was  by  nature  of  a  contemplative,  not  hasty  mood,  was  no  super- 
ficial  disciple.  As  his  biographer,  I  grieve  to  confess  that  he 
became,  though  a  punctiliously  honest,  a  wise  and  fortunate 
gamester;  and  thus  he  eked  out  betimes  the  slender  profits  of 
a  subaltern's  pay. 

This  was  the  first  great  deterioration  in  Percy's  mind — a  mind 
which  ought  to  have  made  him  a  very  different  being  from  what 
he  became,  but  which  no  vice,  no  evil  example,  could  ever  en- 
tirely pervert. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

[LLE  EXCUSED  FOR  HUMAN  AFFECTIONS — GODOl  PHIV  SEES 
WHOM  HE  NEVER  SEES  AGAIN — I  UK  NEW  ACTR1 

■  deemed  the  consummate  man  of  the  world — wise 
and  heartless.     II  le  he  to  take  such  gratuitous  pains  with 

the  b      '  !  dolphin  ?     In  the  first  place,  Saville  had  no  legitimate 
children:  Godolphin  was  his  relation:  in  thi  d  place,  it 

may  be  observed  that  hackneyed  and  sated  men  of  the  world 
are  fond  of  the  young,  in  whom  they  recognize  something — a 
better  something — belonging  to  themselves.  In  Godolphin's 
leness  and  coura_  .  S  die  thought  he  saw  the  mirror  of  his 
own  crusted  urbanity  and    scheming  in  Godol- 

phin's fine  imagination  and  subtle  intellect,  he  beheld  bis  own 
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cunning  and  hypocrisy-  The  boy's  popularity  flattered  him ; 
the  boy's  conversation  amused.  No  man  is  so  heartless  but  that 
he  is  capable  of  strong  likings,  when  they  do  not  put  him  much 
out  of  his  way :  it  was  this  sort  of  liking  that  Saville  had  for 
Godolphin.  Besides,  there  was  yet  another  reason  for  attach- 
ment, which  might  at  first  seem  too  delicate  to  actuate  the  re- 
fined voluptuary  ;  but  examined  closely,  the  delicacy  vanished. 
Saville  had  loved,  at  least  had  offered  his  hand  to,  Godolphin's 
mother  (she  was  supposed  an  heiress)  !  He  thought  he  had 
just  missed  being  Godolphin's  father  :  his  vanity  made  him  like 
to  show  the  boy  what  a  much  better  father  he  would  have  been 
than  the  one  that  Providence  had  given  him.  His  resentment, 
too,  against  the  accepted  suitor,  made  him  love  to  exercise  a  little 
spiteful  revenge  against  Godolphin's  father  :  he  was  glad  to 
show  that  the  son  preferred  where  the  mother  rejected.  All 
these  motives  combined  made  Saville  take,  as  it  were,  to  the 
young  Percy:  and  being  rich,  and  habitually  profuse,  though 
prudent  and  a  shrewd  speculator  withal,  the  pecuniary  part  of 
his  kindness  cost  him  no  pain.  But  Godolphin,  who  was  not 
ostentatious,  did  not  trust  himself  largely  to  the  capricious  fount 
of  the  worldling's  generosity.  Fortune  smiled  on  her  boyish 
votary  ;  and  during  the  short  time  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate 
her  favors,  showered  on  him  at  least  a  sufficiency  for  support, 
or  even  for  display. 

Crowded  with  fine  people,  and  blazing  with  light,  were  the 

rooms  of  the  Countess  of  B ,  as,  flushed  from  a  late  dinner 

at  Saville's,  young  Godolphin  made  his  appearance  in  the  scene. 
He  was  not  of  those  numerous  gentlemen,  the  stock-flowers  of 
the  parterre,  who  stick  themselves  up  against  walls  in  the  pano- 
ply of  neckclc  thed  silence.  He  came  not  to  balls  from  the  vul- 
gar motive  of  being  seen  there  in  the  most  conspicuous  situa- 
tion— a  motive  so  apparent  among  the  stiff  exquisites  of  Eng- 
land. He  came  to  amuse  himself ;  and  if  he  found  no  one  capa- 
ble of  amusing  him,  he  saw  no  necessity  in  staying.  He  was 
always  seen,  therefore,  conversing,  or  dancing,  or  listening  to 
music — or  he  was  not  seen  at  all. 

In  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a  Colonel  D ,  a  noted 

rout  and  gamester,  he  observed,  gazing  on  him  very  intently — 
and  as  Percy  thought,  very  rudely — an  old  gentleman  in  a  dress 
of  the  last  century.  Turn  where  he  would,  Godolphin  could 
not  rid  himself  of  the  gaze  ;  so  at  length  he  met  it  with  a  look 
of  equal  scrutiny  and  courage.  The  old  gentleman  slowly  ap- 
proached.    "  Percy  Godolphin,  I  think  ?  "  said  he. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied  Percy.     <;  Yours " 
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"No  matter!     Vet  stay  I   you   shall  know  it.     lam   Henry 

Johnstone — old  Harry  Johnstone.  Yon  have  heard  of  him  ? — 
your  father's  first  cousin.  Well,  I  grieve,  young  sir,  to  find 
that  you  associate  with  that  rascal  Saville. — Nay,  never  inter- 
rupt'me.  sir! — I  grieve  to  find  that  you,  thus  young,  thus  un- 
guarded, are  left  to  be  ruined  in  heart  and  corrupted  in  nature 
by  any  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  !  Yet  1  like  your  counte- 
nance!— I  like  your  countenance  ! — it  is  open,  yet  thoughtful; 
frank,  and  vet  it  has  something  of  melancholy.  You  have  not 
Charles's  colored  hair;  but  you  are  much  younger — much.  I 
am  glad  1  have  seen  you;  I  came  here  on  purpose;  good 
night  !  " — and  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  the  old  man  dis- 
appeared. 

i  1  (dolphin,  recovering  his  surprise,  recollected  that  he  had 
often  heard  his  father  speak  of  a  rich  and  eccentric  relation 
named  Johnstone  :  this  singular  interview  made  a  strong  but 
momentary  impression  on  him.  He  intended  to  seek  out  the 
old  man's  residence  ;  but  one  thing  or  another  drove  away  the 
fulfillment  of  the  intention,  and  in  this  world  the  relations  never 
met  again. 

Percy,  now  musingly  gliding  through  the  crowd,  sank  into  a 
seat  beside  a  lady  of  forty-five,  who  sometimes  amused  herself  in 
making  love  to  him — because  there  could  be  no  harm  in  such 
a  mere  boy! — and  presently  afterward,  a  Lord  George  Some- 
body, sauntering  up,  asked  the  lady  if  lie  had  not  seen  her  at  the 
play  on  the  previous  night. 

"  Oh.  yes  !  we  went  to  see  the  new  actress.  How  pretty  she- 
is  ! — so  unaffected  too  ; — how  well  she  sings  !  " 

"•  Pretty  well — er  !  "   replied   Lord  Gecrge,  passing  his  hand 

through  his  hair.     "  Very  nice  girl — er! — good  ankles.     Devilish 

3  not  it — er — er  ?      What    a    bore  this  is,  eh  !     Ah  ! 

lolphin!  don't  forget  Wattier's — er  ! "'  and  his  lordship  cr'd 

himself  off. 

•■  What  actress  is  this  ?  " 

"  i  )h,  a  very  good  one,  indeed  ! — came  out  in     'The  B<  I 

■in.'     We  are  going  to  see  her  to-morrow  :  will  you  dine 
with  us  early,  and  be  our  cavalier?  " 

"Nothing  will  please  me  more!  Your  ladyship  has  dropped 
your  bandkerchiel 

"Thank  vou  !  "  said  the  lady,   bending  till  her  hair  touched 
iolphin's  cheek,  and  gently  pressing  the  hand  that 
tended  to  her.     It  was  a  wonder  that  Goddlphin  never  became 
a  coxcomb. 

He  dined  at  Wattier's  the  next  day  according  to  appointment  : 
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he  went  to  the  play ;  and  at  the  moment  his  eye  first  turned  to 
the  stage,  a  universal  burst  of  applause  indicated  the  entrance 
of  the  new  actress — Fanny  Millinger  ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

GODOLPHIN'S     PASSION      FOR    THE    STAGE THE     DIFFERENCE     IT 

ENGENDERED  IN  HIS  HABITS  OF  LIFE. 

Now  this  event  produced  a  great  influence  over  Godolphin?s 
habits — and  I  suppose,  therefore,  I  may  add,  over  his  character. 
He  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  the  lively  actress. 

"  What  a  change  !  "  cried  both. 

"The  strolling  player  risen  into  celebrity  !  " 

"  And  the  runaway  boy  polished  into  fashion  !  " 

"You  are  handsomer  than  ever,  Fanny." 

"I  return  the  compliment,"  replied  Fanny,  with  a  curtsy. 

And  now  Godolphin  became  a  constant  attendant  at  the  thea- 
ter. This  led  him  into  a  mode  of  life  quite  different  from  that 
which  he  had  lately  cultivated. 

There  are  in  London  two  sets  of  idle  men  :  one  set,  the  but- 
terflies of  balls;  the  loungers  of  the  regular  walks  of  society; 
diners-out ;  the  "  old  familiar  faces,"  seen  everywhere,  known  to 
every  one  :  the  other  set,  a  more  wild,  irregular,  careless  race, 
who  go  little  into  parties,  and  vote  balls  a  nuisance ;  who  live 
in  clubs;  frequent  theaters;  drive  about  late  o'  nights  in  mys- 
terious-looking vehicles,  and  enjoy  a  vast  acquaintance  among 
the  Aspasias  of  pleasure.  These  are  the  men  who  are  the  crit- 
ics of  theatricals  :  black-neckclothecl  and  well-booted,  they  sit 
in  their  boxes  and  decide  on  the  ankles  of  a  dancer  or  the  voice 
of  a  singer.  They  have  a  smattering  of  literature,  and  use 
a  great  deal  of  French  in  their  conversation :  they  have 
something  of  romance  in  their  composition,  and  have  been  known 
to  marry  for  love.  In  short,  there  is  in  their  whole  nature  a 
more  roving,  liberal,  Continental  character  of  dissipation,  than 
belongs  to  the  cold,  tame,  dull,  prim,  hedge-clipped  indolence 
of  more  national  exquisitism.  Into  this  set,  out  of  the  other  set, 
fell  young  Godolphin  ;  and  oh  !  the  merry  mornings  at  actresses' 
houses;  the  jovial  suppers  after  the  play;  the  buoyancy,  the 
brilliancy,  the  esprit,  with  which  the  hours,  from  midnight  to 
cockcrow,  were  often  pelted  with  rose-leaves  and  drowned  in 
Rhenish. 
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By  degrees,  however,  as  Ciodolphin  warmed  into  his  attend- 
ance  at  the  playh  the   fine   intellectual   something   that 

lav  vet  undestroyed  at  his  heart  stirred  up  emotions  which  he 
felt  his  more  vulgar  associates  were  unfitted  to  sb 

There  is  that  in  theatrical  representation  which  perpetually 
awakens  whatever  romance  belongs  to  our  character.  The 
magic  lights;  the  pomp  of  scene;  the  palace;  the  camp;  the 
the  midnight  wold ;  the  moonlight  reflected  on  the 
water  ;  the  melody  of  the  tragic  rhythm  :  the  -race  of  the  comic 
wit  ;  the  strange  art  that  gives  such  meaning  to  the  poet's  light- 
word  : — the  fair,  false,  exciting  life  that  is  detailed  before 
us — crowding  into  some  three  little  hours  all  that  our  most  busy 
ambition  could  desire — !  iterprise,   war,  glory!  the  kind- 

ling exaggeration  of  the  sentiments  which  belong  to  the  stage — 
like  our  own  in  our  boldest  moments  :  all  these  appeals  to  our 
finer  senses  are  not  made  in  vain.  Our  taste  for  castle-building 
and  visions  deepens  upon  us;  and  we  chew  a  mental  opium 
which  stagnates  the  other  faculties,  but  wakens  that  of  the  ideal. 

G  'dolphin  was  peculiarly  fascinated  by  the  stage;  he  loved 
to  steal  away  from  his  companions,  and,  alone,  and  unheeded, 
to  feast  his  mind  on  the  unreal  stream  of  existence  that  mir- 
rored images  so  beautiful  !  And  oh  !  while  yet  we  are  young 
— while  yet  the  dew  lingers  on  the  green  leaf  of  spring — while  all 
the  brighter,  the  more  enterprising  part  of  the  future  is  to  come — 
while  wc  know  not  whether  the  true  life  may  not  be  visionary 
and  excited  as  the  false — how  deep  and  rich  a  transport  is  it*  to 
see,  to  feel,  to  hear  Shakspcarc's  conceptions  made  actual,  though 
all  imperfectly,  and  only  for  an  hour  !  Sweet  Arden  !  are  we  in 
thy  forest? — thy  "shadowy  groves  and  unfrequented  glens?" 
salind,  Jaques,  Orlando,  have  you  indeed  a  being  upon 
earth?  Ah  !  this  is  true  enchantment  !  and  when  we  turn  back 
to  life,  we  turn  from  the  colors  which  the  Claude  glass  breathes 
over  a  winter's  landscape  to  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape 
itself! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE    LEGACY — A    NEW   DEFORMIIV    IX    SAVTLLE — THE    NATURE    OF 
WORLDLY  LIAISON — GODOLPHIN  LEAVES  ENGLAND. 

But  then,  it  is  not  always  a  sustaincr  of  the  stage  delusion  to 
be  enamored  of  an  actress  :  it  take-  us  »oo  much  behind  the 
scenes.     Godolphin  felt  this  so  strongly  that    he    liked    those 
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plays  least  in  which  Fanny  performed.  Off  the  stage  her  char- 
acter had  so  little  romance,  that  he  could  not  deceive  himself 
into  the  romance  of  her  character  before  the  lamps.  Luckily, 
however,  Fanny  did  not  attempt  Shakspeare.  She  was  inimit- 
able in  vaudeville,  in  farce,  and  in  the  lighter  comedy  ;  but  she 
had  prudently  abandoned  tragedy  in  deserting  the  barn.  She 
was  a  girl  of  much  talent  and  quickness,  and  discovered  exactly 
the  path  in  which  her  vanity  could  walk  without  being  wounded. 
And  there  was  a  simplicity,  a  frankness,  about  her  manner, 
that  made  her  a  most  agreeable  companion. 

The  attachment  between  her  and  Godolphin  was  not  very 
violent ;  it  was  a  silken  tie,  which  opportunity  could  knit  and 
snap  a  hundred  times  over  without  doing  much  wrong  to  the 
hearts  it  so  lightly  united.  Over  Godolphin  the  attachment  it- 
self had  no  influence,  while  the  effects  of  the  attachment  had  an 
influence  so  great. 

One  night,  after  an  absence  from  town  of  two  or  three  days, 
Godolphin  returned  home  from  the  theater,  and  found  among 
the  letters  waiting  his  arrival  one  from  his  father.  It  was 
edged  with  black ;  the  seal,  too,  was  black.  Godolphin's  heart 
misgave  him :  tremblingly  he  opened  it,  and  read  as  follows  : 

"  Dear  Percv, — I  have  news  for  you,  which  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  should  call  good  or  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  your 
cousin,  that  old  oddity,  Harry  Johnstone,  is  dead,  and  has  Jeft 
you,  out  of  his  immense  fortune,  the  poor  sum  of  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  mark  !  on  condition  that  you  leave  the 
Guards,  and  either  reside  with  me,  or  at  least  leave  London,  till 
your  majority  is  attained.  If  you  refuse  these  conditions  you 
lose  the  legacy.  It  is  rather  strange  that  this  curious  character 
should  take  such  pains  with  your  morals,  and  yet  not  leave  me 
a  single  shilling.  But  justice  is  out  of  fashion  nowadays ;  your 
showy  virtues  only  are  the  rage.  I  beg,  if  you  choose  to  come 
down  here,  that  you  will  get  me  twelve  yards  of  house-flannel ; 
I  inclose  a  pattern  of  the  quality.  Snugg,  in  Oxford  Street, 
near  Tottenham  Court  Road,  is  my  man.  It  is  certainly  a  hand- 
some thing  in  old  Johnstone  :  but  so  odd  to  omit  me.  How  did 
you  get  acquainted  with  him  ?  The  twenty  thousand  pounds 
will,  however,  do  much  for  the  poor  property.  Pray  take  care 
of  it,  Percy, — pray  do. 

"  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  for  the  first  time.  I  have 
been  too  luxurious  :  by  proper  abstinence,  I  trust  to  bring  it 
down.     Compliments  to  that  smooth  rogue,  Saville. 

"  Your  affectionate,  A.  G. 
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"  P.S. — Discharged  ('Id  Sally  fur  flirting  with  the  butcher's 

boy:  flirtations  of  that   sort   make  meat  weigh  much   heavier. 

->  is   my   only  she-helpmate   now,  b<  suk-^  die  old  creature 

who  shows  the  ruins  :  so  much  the  better.     What  an  eccentric 

1  icature  that  Johnstone  was  !     I  hate  eccentric  peopi 

The  letter  fell  from  Percy's  hands.  And  this,  then,  was  the 
issue  of  his  single  interview  with  the  poor  old  man  !  It  was 
its  like  these,  wayward  and  strange  (events  which  check- 
ered his  whole  life),  that,  secretly  to  himself,  tinged  Godol- 
phiu's  character  with  superstition.  He  afterward  dealt  con 
amore  with  fatalities  and  influent 

■1  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not  sleep  much  that  night. 
Early  the  next  morning  he  sought  Saville,  and  imparted  to  him 
the  intelligence  he  had  received. 

M  Droll  enough  !  "  said  Saville,  languidly,  and  more  than  a 
little  displeased  at  this  generosity  to  Godolphin  from  another  ; 
for,  like  all  small-hearted  persons,  he  was  jealous  ;  "droll 
enough  !  Hem  !  and  you  never  knew  him  but  once,  and  then 
he  abused  me  ?  I  wonder  at  that;  I  was  very  obliging  to  his 
vulgar  son." 

"  What  !  he  had  a  son,  then  ?  " 

u  Some  two  legged-creature  of  that  sort,  raw  and  bony,  dropped 
into  London,  like  a  ptarmigan,  wild,  and  scared  out  of  his  wits. 
Old  Johnstone  was  in  the  country,  taking  care  of  his  wife,  who 
had  lost  the  use  of  her  limbs  ever  since  she  had  been  mar- 
ried ; — caught  a  violent — husband — the  first  day  of  wedlock  ! 
The  boy,  sole  son  and  heir,  came  up  to  town  at  the  age  of  dis- 
cretion ;  got  introduced  to  me  :  1  patronized  him  ;  brought  him 
into  a  decent  degree  of  fashion  ;  played  a  few  games  at  cards 
with  him  ;  won  some  money ;  would  not  win  any  more  ;  advised 
him  to  leave  off;  too  young  to  play;  neglected  my  advice  ;  went 
on,  and,  d — n  the  fellow  !  if  he  did  not  cut  his  throat  one  morn- 
ing; and  the  father,  to  mv  astonishment,  laid  the  blame  upon 
me  ! " 

Godolphin  stood  appalled  in  speechless  disgust,  He  never 
loved  Saville  from  that  hour. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  Saville,  carelessly,  "  he  had  lost  very  con- 
siderably. His  father  was  a  stern,  haul  man,  and  the  poor  boy 
was  frightened  at  the  thought  of  his  displeasure.  I  suppose 
Monsieur  Papa  imagined  me  a  son  of  moral  0  ting  up  all 

the  little  youths  that  fall  in  my  way  !  since  he  leaves  you  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  on  condition  that  you  take  care  of  yourself 
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and  shun  the  castle  I  live  in.     Well,  well !  'tis  all  very  flattering  ! 
And  where  will  you  go  ?     To  Spain  ?  " 

This  story  affected  Percy  sensibly.  He  regretted  deeply  that 
he  had  not  sought  the  bereaved  father,  and  been  of  some  com- 
fort to  his  later  hours.  He  appreciated  all  that  warmth  of  sym- 
pathy, that  delicacy  of  heart,  which  had  made  the  old  man'com- 
passionate  his  young  relation's  unfriended  lot,  and  couple  his 
gift  with  a  condition,  likely,  perhaps,  to  limit  Percy's  desires  to 
the  independence  thus  bestowed,  and  certain  to  remove  tender 
years  from  a  scene  of  constant  contagion.  Thus  melancholy 
and  thoughtful,  Godolphin  repaired  to  the  house  of  the  now  fa 
mous,  the  now  admired  Miss  Millinger. 

Fanny  received  the  good  news  of  his  fortune  with  a  smile, 
and  the  bad  news  of  his  departure  from  England  with  a  tear. 
There  are  some  attachments,  of  which  we  so  easily  sound  the 
depth,  that  the  one  never  thinks  of  exacting  from  the  other  the 
sacrifices  that  seem  inevitable  to  more  earnest  affections.  Fanny 
never  dreamed  of  leaving  her  theatrical  career  and  accompanying 
Godolphin  ;  Godolphin  never  dreamed  of  demanding  it.  These 
are  the  connections  of  the  great  world  :  my  good  reader,  learn 
the  great  world  as  you  look  at  them  ! 

All  was  soon  settled.  Godolphin  was  easily  disembarrassed 
of  his  commission.  Six  hundred  a  year  from  his  fortune  was 
allowed  him  during  his  minority.  He  insisted  on  sharing  this 
allowance  with  his  father ;  the  moiety  left  to  himself  was  quite 
sufficient  for  all  that  a  man  so  young  could  require.  At  the  age 
of  little  more  than  seventeen,  but  with  a  character  which  prema- 
ture independence  had  half  formed,  and  also  half  enervated,  the 
young  Godolphin  saw  the  shores  of  England  recede  before  him, 
and  felt  himself  alone  in  the  universe, — the  lord  of  his  own  fate. 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    EDUCATION   OF   CONSTANCE'S   MIND. 

Meanwhile,  Constance  Vernon  grew  up  in  womanhood  and 
beauty.  All  around  her  contributed  to  feed  that  stern  remem- 
brance which  her  father's  dying  words  had  bequeathed.  Nat- 
urally proud,  quick,  susceptible,  she  felt  slights,  often  merely 
incidental,  with  a  deep  brooding  resentment.  The  forlorn  and 
dependent  girl  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to  meet  with  many  bitter 
proofs  that  her  situation  was  not  forgotten  by  the  world  in  which 
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prosperity  ami  n    are   the  cardinal  virtues.     Many  a  loud 

whisper,  many  an  intentional  "  aside,"  reached  her  haughty  ear, 
and  colored  her  pale  cheek.  Such  accidents  increased  her 
early-formed  asperity  of  thought;  chilled  the  gushing  flood  of 
her  young  affections;  and  sharpened,  with  a  relentless  edge, 
her  bitter  and  caustic  hatred  to  a  society  she  deemed  at  once  in- 
solent and  worthless.  Co  a  taste  intuitively  hue  and  noble,  the 
■ntial  vulgarities, — the  fierceness  to-day;  the  cringing  to- 
morrow ;  the  veneration  for  power;  the  indifference  to  virtue, 
which  characterized  the  framers  and  rulers  of  "society," — 
could  not  but  bring  contempt  as  well  as  anger;  and  amid 
the  brilliant  circles,  to  which  so  many  aspirers  looked  up  with 
hopeless  ambition,  Constance  moved  only  to  ridicule,  to  loathe, 
to  despise. 

So  strong:,  so  constantlv  nourished,  was  this  sentiment  of  con- 
tempt,  that  it  lasted  with  equal  bitterness  when  Constance 
afterward  became  the  queen  and  presider  over  the  great  world 
in  which  she  now  shone, — to  dazzle,  but  not  to  rule.  What  at 
first  might  have  seemed  an  exaggerated  and  insane  prayer  on 
the  part  of  her  father,  grew,  as  her  experience  ripened,  a  nat- 
ural and  laudable  command.  She  was  thrown  entirely  with 
that  party  among  whom  were  his  early  friends  and  late  desert- 
ers. She  resolved  to  humble  the  crested  arrogance  around 
her,  as  much  from  her  own  desire,  as  from  the  wish  to  obey 
and  avenge  her  father.  From  contempt  for  rank  rose  nat- 
urallv  the  ambition  of  rank.  The  voung  beautv  resolved  to 
banish  love  from  her  heart;  to  devote  herself  to  one  aim  and 
object ;  to  win  title  and  station,  that  she  might  be  able  to  give 
power  and  permanence  to  her  disdain  of  those  qualities  in 
others;  and  in  the  secrecy  of  the  night  she  repeated  the  vow 
which  had  consoled  her  father's  death-bed,  and  solemnly  re- 
ed to  crush  love  within  her  heart,  and  marry  solely  for  sta- 
tion and  for  power. 

As  the  daughter  of  so  celebrated  a  politican,  it  was  natural 
that  Constance  should  take  an  interest  in  politics.  She  lent  to 
every  discussion  of  state  events  an  eager  and  thirsty  ear.  She 
embraced  with  masculine  ardor  such  sentiments  as  were  then 
considered  the  extreme  of  liberality  :  and  she  looked  on  that 
career  which  society  limits  to  man,  as  the  noblest,  the  loftiest 
in  the  world.  She  regretted  that  she  was  a  woman,  and  pre- 
vented from  personally  carrying  in  t  the  sentiments  she 
passionately  espoused.  Meanwhile,  she  did  not  neglect,  nor 
suffer  to  rust,  the  bright  weapon  of  a  wit  which  embodied,  at 
times,  all  the   biting  energies  of  her  contempt.     To  insolence 
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she  retorted  sarcasm  ;  and,  early  able  to  see  that  society,  like 
virtue,  must  be  trampled  upon  in  order  to  yield  forth  its  in- 
cense, she  rose  into  respect  by  the  hauteur  of  her  manner, 
the  bluntness  of  her  satire,  the  independence  of  her  mind,  far 
more  than  by  her  various  accomplishments  and  her  unrivaled 
beauty. 

Of  Lady  Erpingham  she  had  nothing  to  complain  ;  kind,  easy, 
and  characterless,  her  protectress  sometimes  wounded  her  by 
carelessness,  but  never  through  design  ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
countess  at  once  loved  and  admired  her,  and  was  as  anxious  that 
her  protegee  should  form  a  brilliant  alliance  as  if  she  had  been  her 
own  daughter.  Constance,  therefore,  loved  Lady  Erpingham  with 
sincere  and  earnest  warmth,  and  endeavored  to  forget  all  the 
commonplaces  and  littlenesses  which  made  up  the  mind  of  her 
protectress,  and  which,  otherwise,  would  have  been  precisely  of 
that  nature  to  which  one  like  Constance  would  have  been  the 
least  indulgent. 


CHAPTER  XL 

CONVERSATION  BETWEEN  LADY  ERPINGHAM  AND  CONSTANCE — FUR- 
THER PARTICULARS  OF  GODOLPHIN's  FAMILY,  ETC. 

Lady  Erpingham  was  a  widow ;  her  jointure,  for  she  had  been 
an  heiress  and  a  duke's  daughter,  was  large ;  and  the  noblest 
mansion  of  all  the  various  seats  possessed  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  house  of  Erpingham  had  been  allotted  by  her  late  lord 
for  her  widowed  residence.  Thither  she  went  punctually  on  the 
first  of  every  August,  and  quitted  it  punctually  on  the  eighth  of 
every  January. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  date  of  Godolphin's  departure  from 
England,  and  the  summer  following  the  spring  in  which  Constance 
had  been  "  brought  out ;  "  and,  after  a  debut  of  such  splendor 
that  at  this  day  (many  years  subsequent  to  that  period)  the  sen- 
sation she  created  is  not  only  a  matter  of  remembrance  but  of 
conversation,  Constance,  despite  the  triumph  of  her  vanity,  was 
not  displeased  to  seek  some  refuge,  even  from  admiration,  among 
the  shades  of  Wendover  Castle. 

"  When,"  said  she  one  morning,  as  she  was  walking  with  Lady 
Erpingham  upon  the  terrace  beneath  the  windows  of  the  castle, 
which  overlooked  the  country  for  miles, — "when  will  you  go  with 
me,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  to  see  those  ruins  of  which  I  have 
heard  so  much  and  so  often,  and  which  I  have  never  been  able 
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to  persuade  you  to  visit  ?  Look  !  the  clay  is  so  clear  that  we  can 
sec  their  outline  now — there,  to  .the  right  of  that  church! — they 
cannot  be  so  very  Ear  from  Wendov< 

"  Godolphin  Priory  is  about  twelve  miles  off,"  said  Lady  Er- 
pingham  ;  "  but  it  may  seem  nearer,  for  it  is  situated  on  the  high- 
est spot  of  the  county.  Poor  Arthur  Godolphin  !  he  is  lately 
dead  !  "   Lady  Erpingh am  sighed. 

'•  I  have  never  heard  you  speak  of  him  before." 

••  There  might  be  a  reason  for  my  silence,  Constance.  I  le  was 
the  person,  of  all  whom  I  ever  saw,  who  appeared  to  me,  when  I 
was  your  age.  the  most  fascinating.  Not,  Constance,  that  I  was 
in  love  with  him,  or  that  he  gave  me  any  reason  to  become  so 
through  gratitude  for  any  affection  on  his  part.  It  was  a  girl's 
fancv,  idle  and  short-lived — nothing  more  !  " 

''  And  the  young  Godolphin — the  boy  who,  at  so  early  an  age, 
has  made  himself  known  for  his  eccentric  life  abroad  ?  " 

"  Is  his  son ;  the  present  owner  of  those  ruins,  and,  I  fear,  of 
little  more,  unless  it  be  the  remains  of  a  legacy  received  from 
a  relation." 

"  Was  the  father  extravagant,  then  ?  " 

•'  Not  he  !  But  his  father  had  exceeded  a  patrimony  greatly 
involved,  and  greatly  reduced  from  its  ancient  importance.  All 
the  lands  we  see  yonder — those  villages,  those  woods — once  be- 
longed to  the  Godolphins.  They  were  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  powerful  family  in  this  part  of  England  ;  but  the  estates 
dwindled  away  with  each  successive  generation,  and  when  Arthur 
Godolphin,  my  Godolphin,  succeeded  to  the  property,  nothing 
was  left  for  him  but  the  choice  of  three  evils — a  profession,  ob- 
scurity, or  a  wealthy  marriage.  My  father,  who  had  long  des- 
tined me  for  Lord  Erpingham,  insinuated  that  it  was  in  me  that 
Mr.  Godolphin  wished  to  find  the  resource  I  have  last  mentioned, 
and  that  in  such  resource  was. my  only  attraction  in  his  eyes. 
I  have  some  reason  to  believe  he  proposed  to  the  duke  ;  but  he 
was  silent  to  me,  from  whom,  girl  as  I  was,  he  might  have  been 
less  certain  of  refusal." 

"What  did  he  at  last?" 

•■  Married  a  lady  who  was  supposed  to  be  an  heiress;  but  he 
had  scared}-  enjoyed  her  fortune  a  year  before  it  became  the 
subject  of  a  lawsuit.     He   lost  the  cause  and  thi  and 

what  was  worse,  the  expenses  of  litj  .  and  the  sums  he  was 

obliged  to  refund,  reduced  him  to  what,  for  a  man  of  his  rank, 
might  be  considered  absolute  poverty.     lie  was  thoroughly  i 
grined  and  soured  by  this  event ;   retired  to  those  ruins,  or  rather 
to  the  small  cottage  that  adjoins  them,  and  there  lived  to  the 
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day  of  his  death,  shunning  society,  and  certainly  not  exceeding 
his  income." 

"  I  understand  you  :  he  became  parsimonious." 

"  To  the  excess  which  his  neighbors  called  miserly." 

"  And  his  wife  ?  " 

"  Poor  woman  !  she  was  a  mere  fine  lady,  and  died,  I  believe, 
of  the  same  vexation  which  nipped,  not  the  life,  but  the  heart 
of  her  husband." 

"  Had  they  only  one  son  ?  " 

"  Only  the  present  owner  :  Percy,  I  think — yes,  Percy  ;  it 
was  his  mother's  surname — Percy  Godolphin." 

"  And  how  came  this  poor  boy  to  be  thrown  so  early  on  the 
world  ?     Did  he  quarrel  with  Mr.  Godolphin  ?  " 

"  I  believe  not :  but  when  Percy  was  about  sixteen,  he  left 
the  obscure  school  at  which  he  was  educated,  and  resided  for 
some  little  time  with  a  relation,  Augustus  Saville.  He  stayed 
with  him  in  London  for  about  a  year,  and  went  everywhere  with 
him,  though  so  mere  a  boy.  His  manners  were,  I  well  remem- 
ber, assured  and  formed.  A  relation  left  him  some  moderate 
legacy,  and  afterward  he  went  abroad  alone." 

"  But  the  ruins  !  The  late  Mr.  Godolphin,  notwithstanding 
his  reserve,  did  not  object  to  indulging  the  curiosity  of  his 
neighbors  ?  " 

"  No  :  he  was  proud  of  the  interest  the  ruins  of  his  heredi- 
tary mansion  so  generally  excited, — proud  of  their  celebrity  in 
print-shops  and  in  tours  ;  but  he  himself  was  never  seen.  The 
cottage  in  which  he  lived,  though  it  adjoins  the  ruins,  was  of 
course  sacred  from  intrusion,  and  is  so  walled  in,  that  that  great 
delight  of  English  visitors  at  show-places — peeping  in  at  win- 
dows— was  utterly  forbidden.  However  that  be,  during  Mr. 
Godolphin's  life  I  never  had  courage  to  visit  what,  to  me,  would 
have  been  a  melancholy  scene  :.  now,  the  pain  would  be  some- 
what less  ;  and  since  you  wish  it,  suppose  we  drive  over  and 
visit  the  ruins  to-morrow.  It  is  the  regular  day  for  seeing  them, 
by-the-by." 

"  Not,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  if  it  gives  you  the  least " 

"  My  sweet  girl,"  interrupted  Lady  Erpingham,  when  a  serv- 
ant approached  to  announce  visitors  at  the  castle. 

"  Will  you  go  into  the  saloon,  Constance  ?  "  said  the  elder 
lady,  as,  thinking  still  of  love  and  Arthur  Godolphin,  she  took 
her  way  to  her  dressing-room  to  renovate  her  rouge. 

It  would  have  been  a  pretty  amusement  to  one  of  the  lesser 
devils,  if,  during  the  early  romance  of  Lady  Erpingham 's  feel- 
ings toward  Arthur  Godolphin,  he  had  foretold  her  the   hour 
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when  she  would  tell  how  Arthur  Godolphin  died  a  miser — just 
five  minutes  before  she  repaired  to  the  toilet  to  decorate  the 
cheek  of  age  for  the  heedless  eyes  of  a  common  acquaintance. 
Tis  the  world's  way!  For  my  part,  I  would  undertake  to  find 
a  better  world  in  that  rookery  opposite  my  windows. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

DESCRIPTION  OF    GODOLPIIIX'  E — THE    FIRST    INTERVIEW — 

ITS  EFFECT  ON  CONSTANCE. 

"But,"  asked  Constance,  as,  the  next  day,  Lady  Erpingham 
and  herself  were  performing  the  appointed  pilgrimage  to  the 
ruins  of  Godolphin  Prion,  "  if  the  late  Mr.  Godolphin,  as  he 
grew  in  years,  acquired  a  turn  of  mind  so  penurious,  was  he  not 
enabled  to  Leave  his  son  some  addition  to  the//V</  dc  tcrrc  we 
are  about  to  visit  ?  " 

"  He  must  certainly  have  left  some  ready  money,''  answered 
Lady  Erpingham.  "  But  is  it,  after  all,  likely  that  so  young  a 
man  as  Percy  Godolphin  could  have  lived  in  the  manner  he 
done  without  incurring  debts?  It  is  most  probable  that  he  had 
some  recourse  to  those  persons  so  willing  to  encourage  the 
young  and  extravagant,  and  that  repayment  to  them  will  more 
than  swallow  up  any  savings  his  father  might  have  amassed." 

"  True  enough  !  "  said  Constance  ;  and  the  conversation  glided 
into  remarks  on  avaricious  fathers  and  prodigal  sons.  Con- 
stance was  witty  on  the  subject,  and  Lady  Erpingham  laughed 
herself  into  excellent  humor. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  when  they  arrived  at  the  ruins. 

The  carriage  stopped  before  a  small  inn,  at  the   entrance  of  a 

dismantled    park;  and,  taking  advantage    of   the  beauty  of  the 

.  Lady  Erpingham  and  Constance  walked  slowly  toward  the 

remains  of  the  Priory. 

The  scene,  as  they  approached,  was  wild  and  picturesque  in 
the  extreme.  A  wide  and  glassy  lake  lav  stretched  beneath 
them  :  on  the  opposite  si  id   the   ruins.       I  !       large  oriel 

window — f  ic  arch — the   broken,  yet  still    majestic    col- 

umn, all  embrowned  and  mossed  with  age.  were  still  -  .  and 

now  mirrored  themselves  in  the  wavi  nd  silent  ti<i'  .      1- 

ments  of  stone  lay  around  for  some  considerable  distance,  and 
the  whole  was  backed  by  hills,  covered  with  gloomy  and  thick 
woods  of  pine  and  fir.     To  the  left,  they  saw  the   stream  which 
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fed  the  lake,  stealing  away  through  grassy  banks,  overgrown 
with  the  willow  and  pollard  oak  :  and  there,  from  one  or  two 
cottages,  only  caught  in  glimpses,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  rose 
in  spires  against  the  clear  sky.  To  the  right,  the  ground  was 
broken  into  a  thousand  glens  and  hollows  :  the  deer-loved  fern, 
the  golden  broom,  were  scattered  about  profusely  ;  and  here  and 
there  were  dense  groves  of  pollards  ;  or,  at  very  rare  intervals, 
some  single  tree  decaying  (for  all  round  bore  the  seal  of  vassal- 
age to  Time),  but  mighty,  and  greenly  venerable  in  its  decay. 

As  they  passed  over  a  bridge  that,  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
emerged,  as  it  were,  from  a  thick  copse,  they  caught  a  view  of 
the  small  abode  that  adjoined  the  ruins.  It  seemed  covered  en- 
tirely with  ivy  ;  and,  so  far  from  diminishing,  tended  rather  to 
increase  the  romantic  and  imposing  effect  of  the  crumbling  pile 
from  which  it  grew. 

They  opened  a  little  gate  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  bridge, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more  they  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Priory. 

It  was  an  oak  door,  studded  with  nails.  The  jasmine  grew 
upon  either  side  ;  and,  to  descend  to  a  commonplace  matter, 
they  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  bell  among  the  leaves  in 
which  it  was  imbedded.  When  they  had  found  and  touched 
it,  its  clear  and  lively  sound  rang  out  in  that  still  and  lovely, 
though  desolate  spot,  with  an  effect  startling  and  impressive 
from  its  contrast.  There  is  something  very  fairylike  in  the 
cheerful  voice  of  a  bell  sounding  among  the  wilder  scenes  of  nat- 
ure, particularly  where  Time  advances  his  claim  to  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  landscape  ;  for  the  cheerfulness  is  a  little  ghostly, 
and  might  serve  well  enough  for  a  tocsin  to  the  elvish  hordes 
whom  our  footsteps  may  be  supposed  to  disturb. 

An  old  woman,  in  the  neat  peasant  dress  of  our  country, 
when,  taking  a  little  from  the  fashion  of  the  last  century  (the 
cap  and  the  kerchief),  it  assumes  no  ungraceful  costume, — re- 
plied to  their  summons.  She  was  the  solitary  cicerone  of  the 
place.  She  had  lived  there,  a  lone  and  childless  widow,  for 
thirty  years  ;  and,  of  all  the  persons  I  have  ever  seen,  would 
furnish  forth  the  best  heroine  to  one  of  those  pictures  of  homely 
life  which  Wordsworth  has  dignified  with  the  patriarchal  tender- 
ness of  his  genius. 

They  wound  a  narrow  passage,  and  came  to  the  ruins  of  the 
great  hall,  Its  gothic  arches  still  sprang  lightly  upward  on 
i  Ithei  side  i  and,  opening  a  large  stone  box  that  stood  in  a  re- 
cess, the  old  woman  showed  them  the  gloves,  and  the  helmet, 
and  the  tattered  banners  which  had  belonged  to  that  Godolphin 
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who  had  fought  side  by  side  with  Sidney  when  he,  whose  life 
— as  the  noblest  of  British  lyrists  hath  some  where  said — was 
"  poetry  put  into  action,'' *  received  his  death-wound  in  the  field 
o^Zutphen. 

Thence  they  ascended,  by  the  dilapidated  and  crumbling 
staircase,  to  a  small  room,  in  which  the  visitors  were  always 
expected  to  rest  themselves,  and  enjoy  the  scene  in  the  garden 
below.  A  large  chasm  yawned  where  the  casement  once  was  ; 
and  round  this  aperture  the*  ivy  wreathed  itself  in  fantastic 
luxuriance.  A  sort  of  ladder,  suspended  from  this  chasm  to 
the  ground,  afforded  a  convenience  for  those  who  were  tempted 
to  a  short  excursion  by  the  view  without. 

And   the   view   ;  mpting!      A   smooth  green  lawn,  sur- 

rounded by  shrubs  and  flowers,  was  ornamented  in  the  center 
I  fountain.  The  waters  were,  it  is  true,  dried  up;  but  the 
basin,  and  the  "Triton  with  his  wreathed  shell,"  still  remained. 
A  little  to  the  right  was  an  old  monkish  sun-dial  ;  and  through 
the  green  vista  you  caught  the  glimpse  of  one  of  those  grav, 
grotesque  statues  with  which  the  taste  of  Elizabeth's  day  shamed 
the  classic  chisel. 

There  was  something  quiet  and  venerable  about  the  whole 
place;  and  when  the  old  woman  said  to  Constance,  "Would 
not  you  like,  my  lady,  to  walk  down  and  look  at  the  sun-dial 
and  the  fountain  ?  "  Constance  felt  she  required  nothing  more 
to  yield  to  her  inclination.  Lady  Erpingham,  less  adventurous, 
remained  in  the  ruined  chamber  ;  and  the  old  woman,  naturally 
enough,  honored  the  elder  lady  with  her  companv. 

Constance,  therefore,  descended  the  rude  steps  alone.  As 
she  paused  by  the  fountain,  an  indescribable  and  delicious  feel- 
ing of  repose  stole  over  a  mind  that  seldom  experienced  any 
sentiment  so  natural  or  so  soft.  The  hour,  the  stillness,  the 
scene,  all  conspired  to  lull  the  heart  into  that  dreaming  and 
half  unconscious  reverie  in  which  poets  would  suppose  the  her- 
mits of  elder  times  to  have  wasted  a  life,  indolent,  and  vet 
ely,  after  all,  unwise.  -  Methinks,*'  she  inly  soliloquized, 
-while  I  look  around,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  give  up  my  obi 
of  life  ;  renounce  my  hopes;  fors  i  be  artificial  and  ambi- 
tious; live  in  these  ruins,  and  "' (whispered  the  spirit  within), 
"  loved  and  loving,  fulfill  the  ordinary  doom  of  woman." 

Indulging  a  mood  which  the  proud  and  restless  Constance, 
who  despised  love  as  the  poorest  of  human  weak-  though 

ily  susceptible  to  all  other  species  of  romance,  had  scar. 
ever  known  before,  she  wandered  away  from  the  lawn  into  one 

•  Campbell. 
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of  the  alleys  cut  amid  the  groves  around.  Caught  by  the  mur- 
mur of  an  unseen  brook,  she  tracked  it  through  the  trees,  as  its 
sound  grew  louder  and  louder  on  her  ear,  till  at  length  it  stole 
upon  her  sight.  The  sun,  only  winning  through  the  trees  at  inter- 
vals, played  capriciously  upon  the  cold  and  dark  waters  as  they 
glided  on,  and  gave  to  her,  as  the  same  effect  has  done  to  a 
thousand  poets,  ample  matter  for  a  simile  or  a  moral. 

She  approached  the  brook,  and  came  unawares  upon  the 
figure  of  a  young  man,  leaning  against  a  stunted  tree  that  over- 
hung the  waters,  and  occupied  with  the  idle  amusement  of 
dropping  pebbles  in  the  stream.  She  saw  only  his  profile  ;  but 
that  view  is,  in  a  fine  countenance,  almost  always  the  most  strik- 
ing and  impressive,  and  it  was  eminently  so  in  the  face  before 
her.  The  stranger,  who  was  scarcely  removed  from  boyhood, 
was  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  He  seemed  slight,  and  small 
of  stature.  A  traveling  cap  of  sables  contrasted,  not  hid,  light- 
brown  hair  of  singular  richness  and  beauty.  His  features  were 
of  that  pure  and  severe  Greek  of  which  the  only  fault  is,  that 
in  the  very  perfection  of  the  chiseling  of  the  features  there 
seems  something  hard  and  stern.  The  complexion  was  pale, 
even  to  wanness ;  and  the  whole  cast  and  contour  of  the  head 
were  full  of  intellect,  and  betokening  that  absorption  of  mind 
which  cannot  be  marked  in  any  one  without  exciting  a  certain 
vague  curiosity  and  interest. 

So  dark  and  wondrous  are  the  workings  of  our  nature,  that 
there  are  scarcely  any  of  us,  however  light  and  unthinking, 
who  would  not  be  arrested  by  the  countenance  of  one  in  deep 
reflection — who  would  not  pause,  and  long  to  pierce  into  the 
mysteries  that  were  agitating  that  world,  most  illimitable  by  nat- 
ure, but  often  most  narrowed  by  custom — the  world  within. 

And  this  interest,  powerful  as  it  is,  spelled  and  arrested  Con- 
stance at  once.  She  remained  for  a  minute  gazing  on  the 
countenance  of  the  young  stranger,  and  then  she — the  most  self- 
possessed  and  stately  of  human  creatures — blushing  deeply,  and 
confused  though  unseen,  turned  lightly  away,  and  stopped  not 
on  her  road  till  she  regained  the  old  chamber  and  Lady  Er- 
pingham. 

The  old  woman  was  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  the  late 
lord  of  Godolphin  Priory  : 

"  For  though  they  called  him  close,  and  so  forth,  my  lady, 
yet  he  was  generous  to  others  ;  it  was  only  himself  he  pinched. 
But,  to  be  sure,  the  present  squire  won't  take  after  him  there." 

"  Has  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  been  here  lately  ?  "  asked  Lady 
Erpingham. 
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"  He  is  at  the  cottage  now,  my  lady,"  replied  the  old  woman. 
M  He  came  two  days  ago." 

-  Is  lie  like  his  father?" 

"Oh!  not  near  so  tine-looking  a  gentleman  !  much  smaller, 
and  quite  pale-like.  He  seems  sickly:  them  foreign  parts  do 
nobody  no  good.     He  was   as  line  a  lad   a  sen  years   old 

as  ever   I  seed  ;  but  now  he  is  not  like  the  same  thi 

So  then  it  was  evidently  Percy  Godolph in  whom   Constance 
had   seen  by  the  brook — the  owner  of  a  house  without  cofl 
and  estates    without    rent-roll — the    Percy  Godolphin,  of   \vh 

re  he  had  attained  the  age  when  others  have  left  the  col- 
lege, or  even  the  school,  every  one  had  learned  to  speak — some 
favorably,  all  with  eagerness.  Constance  felt  a  vague  interest 
respecting  him  spring  up  in  her  mind  :  she  checked  it,  for  it 
.1  sin  in  her  eyes  to  think  with  interest  on  a  man  neither 
rich  nor  powerful  ;  and  as  she  quitted  the  ruins  with  Lady 
Krpingham,  she  communicated  to  the  latter  her  adventure.  She 
was,  however,  disingenuous  ;  for  though  Godolphin's  counte- 
nance was  exactly  of  that  cast  which  Constance  most  admired, 
she  described  him  just  as  the  old  woman  had  done  ;  and  Lady 
Krpingham  figured  to  herself,  from  the  description,  a  little  yel- 
low man,  with  white  hair  and  a  turned-up  nose.  Oh  Truth  ! 
what  a  hard  path  is  thine  !  Does  any  keep  it  for  three  inches  to- 
gether in  the  commonest  trifle  ? — and  yet  two  sides  of  my  library 
are  rilled  with  histories  ! 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  BALL  ANNOUNCF.D — GODOLPHIN'S    VISIT   TO    WF.NDOVER    CASTLE 
—  HIS  MANNERS  AND  CONVER5A  I  h  >N. 

Lady  Krpingham  (besides  her  daughter.  Lady  Eleanor,  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Clare,  a  county  member  of  large  fortune)  was  blessed 
with  one  son. 

The  present  earl  had  been  for  the  last  two  years  abroad.  He 
had  never,  since  his  accession  to  his  title,  visited  Wendover 
1-;  and  i  id  Erpingham  one  morning  experienced  the 
delight  ot  receiving  a  letter  from  him, dated  Dover,  and  signify- 
ing his  intention  of  paying  her  a  visit.  In  honor  of  this  event, 
Lady  Erpingham  resolved  to  i;ive  a  grand  ball.  Cards  v 
issued  to  all  the  families  in  the  county  ;  and,  among  others,  to 
Mr.  Godolphin. 
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On  the  third  clay  after  this  invitation  had  been  sent  to  the 
person  I  have  last  named,  as  Lady  Erpingham  and,  Constance 
were  alone  in  the  saloon,  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  was  announced. 
Constance  blushed  as  she  looked  up,  and  Lady  Erpingham  was 
struck  by  the  nobleness  of  his  address  and  the  perfect  selfposses- 
sion  of  his  manner.  And  yet  nothing  could  be  so  different  as 
was  his  deportment  from  that  which  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
admire — from  that  manifested  by  the  exquisites  of  the  day.  The 
calm,  the  nonchalance,  the  artificial  smile  of  languor,  the  evenness, 
so  insipid,  yet  so  irreproachable,  of  English  manners  when  con- 
sidered most  polished, — all  this  was  the  reverse  of  Godolphin'"s 
address  and  air.  In  short,  in  all  he  said  or  did  there  was  some- 
thing unfamiliar.  He  was  abrupt  and  enthusiastic  in  conver- 
sation, and  used  gestures  in  speaking.  His  countenance  lighted 
up  at  every  word  that  broke  from  him  on  the  graver  subjects 
of  discussion.  You  felt,  indeed,  with  him,  that  you  were  with  a 
man  of  genius — a  wayward  and  a  spoiled  man,  who  had  acquired 
his  habits  in  solitude ,  but  his  graces  in  the  world. 

They  conversed  about  the  ruins  of  the  Prior)-,  and  Constance 
expressed  her  admiration  of  their  romantic  and  picturesque 
beauty.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  smiling,  but  with  a  slight  blush,  in 
which  Constance  detected  something  of  pain  ;  "  I  heard  of  your 
visit  to  my  poor  heap  of  stone.  My  father  took  great  pleasure 
in  the  notice  they  attracted.  When  a  proud  man  has  not  riches 
to  be  proud  of,  he  grows  proud  of  the  signs  of  his  poverty  il- 
self.  This  was  the  case  with  my  poor  father.  Had  he  been 
rich,  the  ruins  would  not  have  existed  :  he  would  have  rebuilt 
the  old  mansion.  As  he  was  poor,  he  valued  himself  on  their 
existence,  and  fancied  magnificence  in  every  handful  of  moss. 
But  all  life  is  delusion  :  all  pride,  all  vanity,  all  pomp,  are 
equally  deceit.  Like  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  we  put  on  spectacles 
when  we  eat  our  cherries,  in  order  that  they  may  seem  ten 
times  as  big  as  they  are  !  " 

Constance  smiled  ;  and  Lady  Erpingham,  who  had  more  kind- 
ness than  delicacy,  continued  her  praises  of  the  Priory  and  the 
scenery  round  it.  _ 

"  The  old  park,"  said  she,  "  with  its  wood  and  water,  is  so 
beautiful  !  It  wants  nothing  but  a  few  deer,  just  tame  enough 
to  come  near  the  ruins,  and  wild  enough  to  start  away  as  you 
approach." 

"  Now  you  would  borrow  an  attraction  from  wealth,"  said  Go- 
dolphin,  who,  unlike  English  persons  in  general,  seemed  to  love 
alluding  to  his  poverty  :  "  it  is  not  for  the  owner  of  a  ruined 
Priory  to  consult  the  aristocratic  enchantments  of  that  costly 
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luxury,  the    Picturesque.     Alas  I   I   have  not  even  wherewithal 
to  feed  a  few  solitary  partridges  ;  and  I  hear,  that  if  I  go  beyond 

the  green  turf,  once  a  park,  I  shall  be  warned  off  forthwith,  and 
my  very  qualification  disputed." 

\re   you  fond  of  shooting?  "  said  Lady  Erpingham. 

••  1  fancy  I  should  be  ;   but  I  have  never  enjoyed  the   sport 
in  England." 

-  Do   prav  come,  then."  said  Lady  Erpingham.  kindly.  "  and 

spend  vour  first    week  in  September  here.     Let  me  see  :  the 

first  of  the   month  will   be    next  Thursday  ;  dine  with    us  on 

Inesdav.     We  have   keepers  and  dogs  here  enough,  thanks 

to  Robert  ;  so  you  need  only  bring  your  gun." 

•■  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,"  said  Godolphin 
warmly  :  "  I  accept  your  invitation  at  once." 

'•  Vour  father  was  a  very  old  friend  of  mine,"  said  the  lady, 
with  a  sigh. 

u  He  was  an  old  admirer,"  said  the  gentleman,  with  a  bow. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONVERSATION      PETWEEN      GODOLPHIN      AND     CONSTANCE THE 

COUNTRV    LIFE    AND    THE    TOWN    LIFE. 

And  Godolphin  came  on  the  appointed  Wednesday.  He  was 
animated  that  day  even  to  brilliancy.  Lady  Erpinghnm  thought 
him  the  most  charming  of  men  ;  and  even  Constance  forgot 
that  he  was  no  match  for  herself.  Gifted  and  cultivated  as  she 
was,  it  was  not  without  delight  that  she  listened  to  his  glowing 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  to  his  playful,  yet  somewhat  melan- 
ly  strain  of  irony  upon  men  and  their  pursuits.  The  peculiar 
features  of  her  mind  made  her.  indeed,  like  the  latter  more 
than  she  could  appreciate  the  former;  for  in  her  nature  there 

-  more  bitterness  than  sentiment.  Still,  his  rich  language 
and  fluent  periods,  even  in  description,  touched  her  ear  and 
fancy,  though  they  sank  not  to  her  heart ;  and  she  yielded  insen- 
sibly to  the  spells  she  would  almost  have  despised  in  another. 

The  next  day.  Constance,  who  was  no  very  early  impted 

by  the  beauty  of  the  noon,  strolled  into  the  gardens.     She 
surprised   to  hear    Godolphin's  voice  behind  her  :  she    turned 
round,  and  he  joined  her. 

••  I  thought  you  were  on  your  shooting  expedition  ?" 

■•  1  h        been  shooting,  and  I  am  returned.     I  was  out  b\  day- 
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break,  and  I  came  back  at  noon  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to 
join  you  in  your  ride  or  walk." 

Constance  smilingly  acknowledged  the  compliment ;  and  as 
they  passed  up  the  straight  walks  of  the  old-fashioned  and  stately 
gardens,  Godolphin  turned  the  conversation  upon  the  varieties  of 
garden  scenery  ;  upon  the  poets  who  have  described  those  varie- 
ties best ;  upon  that  difference  between  the  town  life  and  the 
country,  on  which  the  brothers  of  the  minstrel  craft  have,  in  all 
ages,  so  glowingly  insisted.  In  this  conversation,  certain  points 
of  contrast  between  the  characters  of  these  two  young  persons 
might  be  observed. 

"  I  confess  to  }rou,"  said  Godolphin,  "  that  I  have  little  faith 
in  the  permanence  of  any  attachment  professed  for  the  country 
by  the  inhabitants  of  cities.  If  we  can  occupy  our  minds  solely 
with  the  objects  around  us, — if  the  brook,  and  the  old  tree,  and 
the  golden  sunset,  and  the  summer  night,  and  the  animal  and 
homely  life  that  we  survey, — if  these  can  fill  our  contemplation, 
and  take  away  from  us  the  feverish  schemes  of  the  future, — then 
indeed  I  can  fully  understand  the  reality  of  that  tranquil  and 
happy  state  which  our  elder  poets  have  described  as  incident  to 
a  country  life.  But  if  we  carry  with  us  to  the  shade  all  the  rest- 
less and  perturbed  desires  of  the  city ;  if  we  only  employ  present 
leisure  in  schemes  for  an  agitated  future, — then  it  is  in  vain  that 
we  affect  the  hermit  and  rly  to  the  retreat.  The  moment  the 
novelty  of  green  fields  is  over,  and  our  projects  are  formed,  we 
wish  to  hurry  to  the  city  to  execute  them.  We  have,  in  a  word, 
made  our  retirement  only  a  nursery  for  schemes  now  springing 
up  and  requiring  to  be  transplanted." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Constance  quickly;  "  and  who  would 
pass  life  as  if  it  were  a  dream  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  put  re- 
tirement to  the  right  use  when  ws  make  it  only  subservient  to 
our  aims  in  the  world." 

"A  strange  doctrine  for  a  young  beauty,"  thought  Godolphin, 
"whose  head  ought  to  be  full  of  groves  and  love."  "Then," 
said  he  aloud,  "  I  must  rank  among  those  who  abuse  the  purposes 
of  retirement;  for  I  have  hitherto  been  flattered  to  think  that  1 
enjoy  it  for  itself.'  Despite  the  artificial  life  I  have  led,  every- 
thing that  speaks  of  nature  has  a  voice  that  I  can  rarely  resist. 
What  feelings  created  in  a  city  can  compare  with  those  that  rise 
so  gently  and  so  unbidden  within  us  when  the  trees  and  the 
waters  are  our  only  companions — our  only  sources  of  excitement 
and  intoxication  ?     Is  not  contemplation  better  than  ambition  ?  " 

"  Can  you  believe  it  ?  "  said  Constance,  incredulously, 

"I  do." 
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Constance  smiled;  and  there  would  have  been  contempt  in 
that  beautiful  smile,  had  not  Godolphin  interested  her  in  spite 
of  herself. 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE     FEELINGS   OF   CONSTANCE     AND   GODOLPHIN*     TOWARD    EACH 
OTHER — THE     DISTINCTION    IX    THEIR    CHARACTERS — REMA 
ON    THE    EFFECTS    PRODUCED  BY  THE   WORLD    UPON   GODOLPHIN 
— THE     RIDE — RURAL     DESCRIPTIONS — OMENS — THE     FIRST    IN- 
DISTINCT  CONFESSION. 

EVERY  day,  at  the  hour  in  which  Constance  was  visible, 
Godolphin  had  loaded  the  keeper,  and  had  returned  to  attend 
upon  her  movements.  They  walked  and  rode  together;  and  in 
the  evening,  Godolphin  hung  over  her  chair  and  listened  to  her 
songs;  for  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  had  but  little 
science  in  instrumental  music,  her  voice  was  rich  and  soft  beyond 
the  pathos  of  ordinary  singers. 

Lady  Erpingham  saw,  with  secret  delight,  what  she  believed 
to  be  a  growing  attachment.  She  loved  Constance  for  herself, 
and  Godolphin  for  his  father's  memory.  She  thought  again  and 
again  what  a  charming  couple  they  would  make — so  handsome 
— so  gifted  :  and  if  Prudence  whispered  also — so  poor,  the  kind 
countess  remembered  that  she  herself  had  saved  from  her  ample 
jointure  a  sum  which  she  had  always  designed  as  a  down  for 
Constance,  and  which,  should  Godolphin  be  the  bridegroom, 
she  felt  she  should  have  a  tenfold  pleasure  in  bestowing.  With 
this  fortune,  which  would  place  them,  at  least,  in  independen 
she  united  in  her  kindly  imagination  the  importance  which 
imagined  Godolphin's  talents  must  ultimately  acquire  :  and  for 
which,  in  her  aristocratic  estimation,  she  conceived  the  senate 
the  only  legitimate  sphere.  She  said,  she  hinted,  nothing  to 
Constance  ;  but  she  suffered  nature,  youth,  and  companionship 
to  exercise  their  sw. 

And  the  complexion  of  Godolphin's  feelings  for  Constance 
Vernon  did  indeed  resemble  love — was  love  itself,  though  rather 
love  in  its  romance  than  its  reality.  What  were  thosi  Con- 
stance for  him  ?  She  knew  not  herself  at  that  time.  Had  she 
been  of  a  character  one  shade  less  ambitious,  or  le>s  powerful, 
they  would  have  been  love,  and  love  of  no  common  character. 
But  within  her  musing,  and  self-possessed,  and  singularly  con- 
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stituted  mind,  there  was,  as  yet,  a  limit  to  every  sentiment,  a 
chain  to  the  wings  of  every  thought,  save  those  of  one  order; 
and  that  order  was  not  of  love.  There  was  a  marked  difference, 
in  all  respects,  between  the  characters  of  the  two  ;  and  it  was 
singular  enough,  that  that  of  the  woman  was  the  less  romantic, 
and  composed  of  the  simpler  materials. 

A  volume  of  Wordsworth's  most  exquisite  poetry  had  then 
just  appeared.  "  Is  not  this  wonderful  !  "  said  Godolphin,  re- 
citing some  of  those  lofty  but  refining  thoughts  which  character- 
ize the  Pastor  of  modern  poets. 

Constance  shook  her  head. 

"  What !  you  do  not  admire  it  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  understand  it." 

"  What  poetry  do  you  admire  ?  " 

"  This." 

It  was  Pope's  translation  of  the  "  Iliad." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Godolphin,  a  little  vexed  ;  "  we 
all  admire  this  in  its  way :  but  what  else  ?  " 

Constance  pointed  to  a  passage  in  the  "  Palamon  and  Arcite  " 
of  Dryden. 

Godolphin  threw  down  his  Wordsworth.  "  You  take  an  ungen- 
erous advantage  of  me,"  said  he.  "  Tell  me  something  you  ad- 
mire, which,  at  least,  I  may  have  the  privilege  of  disputing, — 
something  that  you  think  generally  neglected." 

"  I  admire  few  things  that  are  generally  neglected,"  answered 
Constance,  with  her  bright  and  proud  smile.  "  Fame  gives  its 
stamp  to  all  metal  that  is  of  intrinsic  value." 

This  answer  was  quite  characteristic  of  Constance  :  she  wor  • 
shiped  fame  far  more  than  the  genius  which  won  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  "  let  us  see  now  if  we  can 
come  to  a  compromise  of  sentiment ;  "  and  he  took  up  the 
"Comus"  of  Milton. 

No  one  read  poetry  so  beautifully  :  his  voice  was  so  deep 
and  flexible  ;  and  his  countenance  answered  so  well  to  every 
modulation  of  his  voice.  Constance  was  touched  by  the  reader, 
but  not  by  the  verse.  Godolphin  had  great  penetration  ;  he 
perceived  it,  and  turned  to  the  speeches  of  Satan  in  "  Paradise 
Lost.'*  The  noble  countenance  before  him  grew  luminous  at 
once  :  the  lip  quivered,  the  eye  sparkled  ;  the  enthusiasm  of 
Godolphin  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  Constance.  The  fact, 
was,  that  the  broad  and  common  emotions  of  the  intellectual 
character  struck  upon  the  right  key.  Courage,  defiance,  ambi- 
tion, these  she  comprehended  to  their  fullest  extent ;  but  the 
rich  subtleties  of  thought  which  mark  the  cold  and  bright  page 
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of  the  "  Comus  ;"  the  noble  Platonisra — the  high  and  rare  love 
forwh.u  is  abstractedly  good, — these  were  not  "  sonorous  and 
trumpet-speaking  "  enough  for  the  heart  of  one  meant  by  Nature 
for  a  heroine  or  a  queen,  not  a  poetess  or  a  philosopher. 

But  all  that  in  literature  was  delicate,  and  half  seen,  and  ab- 
struse, had  its  peculiar  charm  for  Godolphin.  Of  a  reflective 
and  refining  mind,  he  had  early  learned  to  despise  the  common 
emotions  of  men  :  glory  touched  him  not,  and  to  ambition  he 
had  shut  his  heart.  Love,  with  him — even  though  he  had  ! 
deemed,  nor  unjustly,  a  man  of  gallantry  and  pleasure — love 
-  not  compounded  of  the  ordinary  elements  of  the  passions. 
Full  of  dreams,  and  refinements,  and  intense  abstractions,  it 
i  love  that  seemed  not  homely  enough  for  endurance,  and 
of  too  rare  a  nature  to  hope  for  sympathy  in  return. 

And  so  it  was  in  his  intercourse  with  Constance  ;  both  were 
continually  disappointed.  "  You  do  not  feel  this,"  said  Con- 
stance.    "  She  cannot  understand  me,"  sighed   Godolphin. 

But  we  must  not  suppose — despite  his  refinements,  and  his 
reveries,  and  his  love  for  the  intellectual  and  the  pure — that 
Godolphin  was  of  a  stainless  character  or  mind.  He  was  one 
who,  naturally  full  of  decided  and  marked  qualities,  was,  by  the 
peculiar  elements  of  our  society,  rendered  a  doubtful,  motley, 
and  indistinct  character,  tinctured  by  the  frailties  that  leave  us 
in  a  wavering  state  between  vice  and  virtue.  The  energies  that 
had  marked  his  boyhood  were  dulled  and  crippled  in  the  indo- 
lent life  of  the  world.  His  wandering  habits  for  the  last  few 
years — the  soft  and  poetical  existence  of  the  South — had  fed 
his  natural  romance,  and  nourished  that  passion  for  contempla- 
tion which  the  intellectual  man  of  pleasure  so  commonlv  fornix- 
for  pleasure  has  a  philosophy  of  its  own — a  sad,  a  fanciful,  yet 
deep  persuasion  of  the  vanity  of  all  things — a  craving  after  the 
bright  ideal  : 

"  The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star." 

Solomon's  thirst  for  pleasure  was  the  companion  of  his  wis- 
dom :  satiety  was  the  offspring  of  the  one—discontent  of  the 
other.  But  this  philosophy,  though  seductive,  is  of  no  whole- 
some nor  useful  character;  it  is  the  philosophy  of  feelings,  not 
principles— of    the   heart,  not   head.     So  with  Godolphin : 

too  refined  in  his  moralizing  to  cling  to  what  was  moral. 
The  simply  good  and  the  simply  bad  he  left  for  us  plain  folks 
to  discover.  He  was  unattracted  by  the  doctrines  of  right  and 
wrong  which  serve  for  all  men  ;  but  he  had  some  obscure  and 
shadowy  standard  in  his  own  mind  by  which   he  compared   the 
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actions  of  others.  He  had  imagination,  genius,  even  heart ; 
was  brilliant  always,  sometimes  profound ;  graceful  in  society, 
yet  seldom  social :  a  lonely  man,  yet  a  man  of  the  world  ;  gener- 
ous to  individuals,  selfish  to  the  mass.  How  many  fine  qualities 
worse  than  thrown  away  ! 

Who  will  not  allow  that  he  has  met  many  such  men  ? — and 
who  will  not  follow  this  man  to  his  end  ? 

One  day  (it  was  the  last  of  Godolphin's  protracted  visit),  as 
the  sun  was  waning  to  its  close,  and  the  time  was  unusually  soft 
and  tranquil,  Constance  and  Godolphin  were  returning  slowly 
home  from  their  customary  ride.  They  passed  by  a  small  inn, 
bearing  the  common  sign  of  the  "  Chequers,''  round  which  a 
crowd  of  peasants  were  assembled  listening  to  the  rude  music 
which  a  wandering  Italian  boy  drew  from  his  guitar.  The  scene 
was  rustic  and  picturesque  ;  and  as  Godolphin  reined  in  his  horse 
and  gazed  on  the  group,  he  little  dreamed  of  the  fierce  dark 
emotions  with  which,  at  a  far  distant  period,  he  was  destined  to 
revisit  that  spot. 

"Our  peasants,"  said  he,  as  they  rode  on,  "require  some 
humanizing  relaxation  like  that  we  have  witnessed.  The  music 
and  the  morris-dance  have  gone  from  England ;  and  instead  of 
providing,  as  formerly,  for  the  amusement  of  the  grinded  laborer, 
our  legislators  now  regard  with  the  most  watchful  jealousy  his 
most  distant  approach  to  festivity.  They  cannot  bear  the  rustic 
to  be  merry ;  disorder  and  amusement  are  words  for  the  same 
offense." 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  earnest  Constance,  "  whether  the  legisla- 
tors are  not  right. — For  men  given  to  amusement  are  easily  en- 
slaved.    All  noble  thoughts  are  grave." 

Thus  talking,  they  passed  a  shallow  ford  in  the  stream.  "  We 
are  not  far  from  the  Priory,"  said  Godolphin,  pointing  to  its  ruins, 
that  rose  grayly  in  the  evening  skies  from  the  green  woods 
around  it. 

Constance  sighed  involuntarily.  She  felt  pain  in  being  re- 
minded of  the  slender  fortunes  of  her  companion.  Ascending 
the  gentle  hill  that  swelled  from  the  stream,  she  now,  to  turn  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,  pointed  admiringly  to  the  blue  course 
of  the  waters  as  they  wound  through  their  shagged  banks.  And 
deep,  dark,  rushing,  even  at  that  still  hour,  went  the  stream 
through  the  boughs  that  swept  over  its  surface.  Here  and  there 
the  banks  suddenly  shelved  down,  mingling  with  the  waves; 
then  abruptly  they  rose,  overspread  with  thick  and  tangled  um- 
brage, several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

"How  strange  it  is,"  said  Godolphin,  "that  at  times  a  feeling 
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comes  over,  as  we  gaze  upon  certain  places,  which  a  501  iates 

the  scene  either  with  some  dim-remembered  and  dreamlike  im- 
3  of  the  Past,  or  with  a  prophetic  and  fearful  omen  of  the 
Future.  As  I  gaze  now  upon  the  spot — those  hanks — that  whirl- 
ing river — it  seems  as  if  my  destiny  claimed  a  mysterious  sym- 
pathy with  the  scene:  when — how — wherefore — I  know  not — 
guess  not:  only  this  shadowy  and  chilling  sentiment  unaccount- 
ably creeps  over  me.  Every  one  has  known  a  similar  strange, 
indistinct  feeling  at  certain  times  and  places,  and  with  a  similar 
inability  to  trace  the  cause.  And  yet,  is  it  not  singular  that  in 
poetry,  which  wears  most  feelings  to  an  echo,  I  have  never  met 
with  any  attempt  to  describe  it?  " 

"  Because  poetry,"  said  Constance,  "is,  after  all,  but  a  hack- 
neyed imitation  of  the  most  common  thoughts,  giving  them 
merely  a  gloss  by  the  brilliancy  of  verse.  And  yet  how  little 
poets  know!  They  imagine,  and  they  imitate; — behold  all  their 
secrets! " 

"Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Godolphin.  musingly,  "and  I, 
who  have  often  vainly  fancied  1  had  the  p  lament, 

have  been  so  chilled  and  sickened  by  the  characteristics  of  the 
tribe,  that  I  have  checked  its  impulses  with  a  sort  of  disdain; 
and  thus  the  [deal,  having  no  vent  in  me,  preys  within,  creating 
a  thousand  undefined  dreams  and  unwilling  superstitions,  mak- 
ing me  enamored  of  the  Shadowy  and  Unknown,  and  dissatisfy- 
ing me  with  the  petty  ambitions  of  the  world." 

••  You  will  awake  hereafter,"  said  Constance,  earnestly. 

Godolphin  shook  his  head,  and  replied  not. 

Their  way  now  lav  along  a  green  lane  that  gradually  wound 
round  a  hill  commanding  a  view  of  great  richness  and  beauty. 
S,  and  spires,  and  groves  gave  life — but  it  was  scattered 
and  remote  life — to  the  scene;  and  the  broad  stream,  whose 
waves,  softened  in  the  distance,  did  not  seem  to  break  the  even 
surface  of  the  tide,  flowed  onward,  glowing  in  the  sunlight,  till 
it  u  •  among  dark  and  luxuriant  woods. 

1:  >th  once  more  arrested  their  horses  by  a  common  impul 

ami    both  became  suddenly  silent  as  they  gazed.     Godolphin 

the  titst  to  speak  :   it  brought  to  his  memory  a  scene  in  that 

delicious  land,  whose  Southern  loveliness  Claude  has  transfi 

to  the  canvas  and  De  Stael  to  the  page.     With  his  own  impas- 

d    and  earnest   language,    he   spok>-   to   Constan  that 

■  and  that  country.     Ev<  ry  tree  before  him  furnished  matter 

for  his  illustration  or  his  contrast;  and,  as  she  heard  that  magic 

voire,  and  >i leaking,  too,  oi  •        ntry  dedicated  to  love,  ( lonstance 

listened  with  glistening  tnd  a  1  heek  which  he — consummate 
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master  of  the  secrets  of  womanhood — perceived  was  eloquent 
with  thoughts  which  she  knew  not,  but  which  he  interpreted  to 
the  letter. 

"  And  in  such  a  spot,"  said  he,  continuing,  and  fixing  his  deep 
and  animated  gaze  on  her, — "  in  such  a  spot  I  could  have  stayed 
forever  but  for  one  recollection,  one  feeling — I  should  have  been  too 
much  alone !  In  a  wild,  or  a  grand,  or  even  a  barren  country, 
we  may  live  in  solitude  and  find  fit  food  for  thought ;  but  not  in 
one  so  soft,  so  subduing,  as  that  which  I  saw  and  see.  Love 
comes  over  us  then  in  spite  of  ourselves  ;  and  I  feel — I  feel  now  " 
— his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke — "  that  any  secret  we  may  before 
have  nursed,  though  hitherto  unacknowledged,  makes  itself  at 
length  a  voice.  We  are  oppressed  with  the  desire  to  be  loved  ; 
we  long  for  the  courage  to  say  we  love." 

Never  before  had  Godolphin,  though  constantly  verging  into 
sentiment,  spoken  to  Constance  in  so  plain  a  language.  Eye, 
voice,  cheek — all  spoke.  She  felt  that  he  had  confessed  he 
loved  her  !  And  was  she  not  happy  at  that  thought  ?  She  was  : 
it  was  her  happiest  moment.  But,  in  that  sort  of  vague  and  in- 
distinct shrinking  from  the  subject  with  which  a  woman  who 
loves  hears  a  disclosure  of  love  from  him  on  whose  lips  it  is 
rrost  sweet,  she  muttered  some  confused  attempt  to  change  the 
subject,  and  quickened  her  horse's  pace.  Godolphin  did  not 
renew  the  topic  so  interesting  and  so  dangerous  ;  only,  as  with 
the  winding  of  the  road  the  landscape  gradually  faded  from  their 
view,  he  said,  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  himself, — "  How  long,  how 
fondly,  shall  I  remember  this  day  I" 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

GODOLPHIN'S  RETURN  HOME — HIS  SOLILOQUY — LORD  ERPINGHAM's 
ARRIVAL  AT  WENDOVER  CASTLE — THE  EARL  DESCRIBED — HIS 
ACCOUNT  OF  GODOLPHIN'S  LIFE  AT  ROME. 

With  a  listless  step  Godolphin  re-entered  the  threshold  of 
his  cottage  home.  He  passed  into  a  small  chamber,  which  was 
yet  the  largest  in  his  house.  The  poor  and  scanty  furniture 
scattered  around  ;  the  old,  tuneless,  broken  harpsichord  ;  the 
worn  and  tattered  carpet ;  the  tenantless  birdcage  in  the 
recess  by  the  window  ;  the  book-shelves,  containing  some  dozens 
of  worthless  volumes  ;  the  sofa  of  the  last  century  (when,  if 
people  knew  comfort,  they  placed   it  not   in   lounging),  small, 
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narrow,  highbacked,  hard,  anil  knotted  :  these,  just  as  his 
father  had  left,  just  as  his  boyhood  had  seen  them,  greeted  him 
with  a  comfortless  and  chill,  though  familiar  welcome.  It  was 
evening:  he  ordered  a  tire  and  lights  ;  and,  leaning  his  face  on 
his  hand  as  he  contemplated  the  fitful  and  dusky  outbreaking 
of  the  flame  through  the  bars  of  the  niggard  and  contracted 
grate,  he  sat  himself  down  to  hold  commune  with  his  heart. 

"So,  1  love  this  woman,"  said  he,  "do  I?  Have  I  not  de- 
ceived myself  ?  She  is  poor — no  connection  ;  she  has  nothing 
whereby  to  reinstate  my  house's  fortunes,  to  rebuild  this  man- 
sion, or  to  purchase  yonder  demesnes.  I  love  her !  /,  who 
have  known  the  value  of  her  sex  so  well,  that  1  have  said,  again 
and  again,  I  would  not  shackle  life  with  a  princess  !  Love  may 
withstand  possession — true — but  not  time.  In  three  years  there 
would  be  no  glory  in  the  face  of  Constance,  and  I  should  be — 
what  ?  My  fortunes,  broken  as  they  are,  can  support  me  alone, 
and  with  my  few  wants.  But  if  married  !  the  haughty  Constance 
my  wife  !  Nay,  nay,  nay  !  this  must  not  be  thought  of  !  I,  the 
hero  of  Paris  !  the  pupil  of  Saville  !  I,  to  be  so  beguiled  as 
even  to  dream  of  such  a  madness  ! 

••  Yet  1  have  that  within  me  that  might  make  a  stir  in  the 
world — I  might  rise.  Professions  are  open  ;  the  Diplomacy,  the 
House  of  Commons.  What  !  Percy  Godolphin  be  ass  enough 
to  grow  ambitious  !  to  toil,  to  fret,  to  slave,  to  answer  fools  on 
a  first  principle,  and  die  at  length  of  a  broken  heart  or  a  lost 
place  !  Pooh,  pooh  !  I,  who  despise  your  prime  ministers,  can 
scarcely  stoop  to  their  apprenticeship.  Life  is  too  short  for 
toil.  And  what  do  men  strive  for? — to  enioy:  but  why  not 
enjoy  without  the  toil  ?  And  relinquish  Constance  ?  Ay,  it  is 
but  one  woman  lost  !  " 

So  ended  the  soliloquy  of  a  man  scarcely  of  age.  The  world 
teaches  us  its  last  lessons  betimes  ;  but  then,  lest  we  should 
have  nothing  left  to  acquire  from  its  wisdom,  it  employs  the 
rest  of  our  life  in  unlearning  all  that  it  first  taught. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  approached  when  Lord  Erpingham  was 
to  arrive  at  Wendover  Castle;  and  at  length  came  the  day  itself. 
irally  anxious  to  enjoy  as  exclusively  as  possible  the  com- 
pany of  her  son  the  first  day  of  his  return  from  so  long  an  ab- 
sence. Lady  Erpingham  had  asked  no  one  to  meet  him.  The 
earl's  heavy  traveling  carriage  at  length  rolled  clattering  up  the 
court-yard;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  tall  man,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  and  borrowing  some  favorable  effect  as  to  person  from  the 
lar^e  cloak  of  velvet  and  furs  which  hung  round  him,  entered 
the  room,  and  Lady  Erpingham  embraced  her  son.     The  kind 
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and  familiar  manner  with  which  he  answered  her  inquiries  and 
congratulations  was  somewhat  changed  when  he  suddenly  per- 
ceived Constance.  Lord  Erpingham  was  a  cold  man,  and,  like 
most  cold  men,  ashamed  of  the  evidence  of  affection.  He 
greeted  Constance  very  quietly  ;  and,  as  she  thought,  slightly  : 
but  his  eyes  turned  to  her  far  more  often  than  any  friend  of 
Lord  Erpingham 's  might  ever  have  remarked  those  large  round 
hazel  eyes  turn  to  any  one  before. 

When  the  earl  withdrew  to  adjust  his  toilet  for  dinner,  Lady 
Erpingham,  as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  could  not  help  exclaiming 
to  Constance,  "  Is  he  not  handsome  ? — What  a  figure  !  " 

Constance  was  a  little  addicted  to  flattery  where  she  liked 
the  one  who  was  to  be  flattered,  and  she  assented  readily 
enough  to  the  maternal  remark.  Hitherto,  however,  she  had 
not  observed  anything  more  in  Lord  Erpingham  than  his  height 
and  his  cloak  :  as  he  re-entered  and  led  her  to  the  dining-room, 
she  took  a  better  though  still  but  a  casual  survey. 

Lord  Erpingham  was  that  sort  of  person  of  whom  men  always 
say,  "What  a  prodigiously  fine  fellow!"  He  was  above  six 
feet  high,  stout  in  proportion  :  not,  indeed,  accurately  formed, 
nor  graceful  in  bearing,  but  quite  as  much  so  as  a  man  of  six 
feet  high  need  be.  He  had  a  manly  complexion  of  brown,  yel- 
low, and  red.  His  whiskers  were  exceedingly  large,  black,  and 
well  arranged.  His  eyes,  as  I  have  before  said,  were  round, 
large,  and  hazel ;  they  were  also  unmeaning.  His  teeth  were 
good ;  and  his  nose,  neither  aquiline  nor  Grecian,  was  yet  a 
very  showy  nose  upon  the  whole.  All  the  maid-servants  ad- 
mired him  ;  and  you  felt,  in  looking  at  him,  that  it  was  a  pity 
our  army  should  lose  so  good  a  grenadier. 

Lord  Erpingham  was  a  Whig  of  the  old  school  :  he  thought 
the  Tory  boroughs  ought  to  be  thrown  open.  He  was  generally 
considered  a  sensible  man.  He  had  read  Blackstone,  Montes- 
quieu, Cowper's  Poems,  and  "  The  Rambler ; "  and  he  was 
always  heard  with  great  attention  in  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
his  moral  character  he  was  a  ben  vivant,  as  far  as  wine  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  choice  eating  he  cared  nothing.  He  was  good  nat- 
ured,  but  close ;  brave  enough  to  fight  a  duel,  if  necessary  ;  and 
religious  enough  to  go  to  church  once  a  week — in  the  coun- 
try. 

So  far  Lord  Erpingham  might  seem  modeled  from  one  of  Sir 
Walter's  heroes  :  we  must  reverse  the  medal,  and  show  the 
points  in  which  he  differed  from  those  patterns  of  propriety. 

Like  the  generality  of  his  class,  he.  was  peculiarly  loose  in  his 
notions  of  women,  though  not  ardent  in  pursuit  of  them.     His 
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amours  had  been  among  opera-dancers,  "because,"  as  he  was 
it  to  say,  "  there  i*  d — d  bore  with  ///<■///."     Lord   Er- 

pingham  was  always  considered  a  high-minded  man.  IV-ople 
chose  him  as  an  umpire  in  quarrels;  and  told  a  story  (which 
was  not  true)  of  his  having  held  some  state  office  for  a  whole 
year,  and  insisted  on  returning  the  emoluments. 

Such  was  Robert  Earl  of  Erpingham.  During  dinner,  at  which 
he  displayed,  to  his  mother's  great  delight,  a  most  excellent  ap- 
petite, he'  listened,  as  well  as  he  might,  considering  the  more  le- 
gitimate occupation  of  the  time  and  season,  to  Lady  Erpingham's 
recitals  of  county  history ;  her  long  answers  to  his  brief  in- 
quiries whether  old  friends  were  dead  and  young  ones  man 
and  his  countenance  brightened  up  to  an  expression  of  interest 
— almost  of  intelligence — when  he  was  told  that  birds  were  said 
to  be  plentiful. 

As  the  servants  left  the  room,  and  Lord  Erpingham  took  his 
first  glass  of  claret,  the  conversation  fell  upon  Percy  Godolphin. 

"He  has  been  staying  with  us  a  whole  fortnight,"  said  Lady 
Erpingham  ;  "  and,  by-the-by,  he  said  he  had  met  you  in  Italy, 
and  mentioned  your  name  as  it  deserved." 

"Indeed!  And  did  he  really  condescend  to  praise  me  ? " 
said  Lord  Erpingham,  with  eagerness;  for  there  was  that  about 
Godolphin,  and  his  reputation  for  fastidiousness,  which  gave  a 
rarity  and  a  value  to  his  praise,  at  least  to  lordly  ears.  "  Ah  ! 
he's  a  queer  fellow  :  he  led  a  very  singular  life  in  Italy." 

"  So  I  have  always  heard,"  said  Lady  Erpingham.  "  But  of 
what  description?  was  lie  very  wild?" 

"  No,  not  exactly  :  there  was  a  good  deal  of  mystery  about 
him  :  he  saw  very  few  English,  and  those  were  chiefly  men  who 
played  high.  He  was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  learning,  and 
so  forth." 

"Oh!  then  he  was  surrounded,  I  suppose, by  those  medalists 
and  picture-sellers,  and  other  impostors,  who  live  upon  such 
of  our  countrymen  as  think  themselves  Missed  with  a  taste  or 
afflicted  with  a  genius,"  said  Lady  Erpingham  ;  who.  having 
lived  with  the  wits  and  orators  of"  the  time,  had  caught  n 
chanically  their  way  of  rounding  a  period. 

"  Ear  from  it  !  "  returned  the  earl.  M  (  todorphin  is  much  too 
deep  a  fellow  for  that:  he's  noi  easily  taken  in,  I  assure  you. 
I  confess  I  don't  like  him  the  Wqrse  for  that,"  added  the  cl 
noble.  "  But  he  lived  with  the  Italian  doctors  and  men  of 
science;  and  encouraged,  in  particular,  one  strange  fellow  who 
affected  sorcery,  I  fancy,  or  something  very  like  ir.  Godolphin 
resided  in  a  very  lonely  spot   at  Rome  :  and  I    believe   labor* 
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atories,  and  caldrons,  and  all  sorts  of  devilish  things,  were  al- 
ways at  work  there — at  least,  so  people  said." 

"And  yet,"  said  Constance,  "  you  thought  him  too  sensible  to 
be  easily  taken  in  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  do,  Miss  Vernon ;  and  the  proof  of  it  is,  that  no 
man  has  less  fortune  or  is  more  made  of.  He  plays,  it  is  true, 
but  only  occasionally  ;  though  as  a  player  at  games  of  skill — 
piquet,  billiards,  whist, — he  has  no  equal,  unless  it  be  Saville. 
But  then  Saville,  entre  nous,  is  suspected  of  playing  unfairly." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure,"  said  the  placid  Lady  Erping- 
ham,  "  that  Mr.  Godolphin  is  only  indebted  to  skill  for  his  suc- 
cess ?  " 

Constance  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at  the  speaker. 

"  Why,  faith,  I  believe  so !  No  one  ever  accused  him  of  a 
single  shabby,  or  even  suspicious  trick :  and  indeed,  as  I 
said  before,  no  one  was  ever  more  sought  after  in  society,  though 
he  shuns  it  j  and  he's  devilish  right,  for  it's  a  cursed 
bore !  " 

"  My  dear  Robert  !  at  your  age  !  "   exclaimed  the  mother. 

"  But,"  continued  the  earl,  turning  to  Constance — "  but,  Miss 
Vernon,  a  man  may  have  his  weak  point ;  and  the  cunning 
Italian  may  have  hit  on  Godolphin's,  clever  as  he  is  in  general  : 
though,  for  my  part,  I  will  tell  you  frankly,  I  think  he  only  en- 
couraged him  to  mystify  and  perplex  people,  just  to  get  talked 
of — vanity,  in  short.  He's  a  good-looking  fellow,  that  Godol- 
phin— eh  ?  "  continued  the  earl,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  meant 
you  to  deny  what  he  asserted. 

"  Oh,  beautiful !  "  said  Lady  Erpingham.  "  Such  a  counte- 
nance !  " 

"  Deuced  pale,  though  ! — eh  ? — and  not  the  best  of  figures  : 
thin,  narrow-shouldered,  eh — eh  ?  " 

Godolphin's  proportions  were  faultless  ;  but  your  strapping 
heroes  think  of  a  moderate-sized  man  as  mathematicians  define 
a  point — declare  that  he  has  no  length  nor  breadth  whatsoever. 

"What  say  you,  Constance  ?  "  asked  Lady  Erpingham,  mean- 
ingly. 

Constance  felt  the  meaning,  and  replied  calmly,  that  Mr. 
Godolphin  appeared  to  her  handsomer  than  any  one  she  had 
seen  lately. 

Lord  Erpingham  played  with  his  neckcloth,  and  Lady  Er- 
pingham rose  to  leave  the  room.  "  D — d  fine  girl  1  "  said  the 
earl,  as  he  shut  the  door  upon  Constance  ; — "  but  d — d  sharp  !  " 
added  he,  as  he  resettled  himself  on  his  chair. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

.    AT   HER   TOILET — HER     PEELING! HER    CHARACTER 

01   BEA1    H   DESCRIBED — THE  BALL — THEDUi  HESS  OF  WINSTOUN 
AND  HER  DAUGHTER — AN     INDUCTION    PROM     [HE    NATURE    OF 
FEMALE    RIVALRIES — JEALOUSY     IN     A     LOVER — IMPERTINEN 
RETORTED — LISTENERS    NEVER    HEAR    GOOD   OF   THEMSELVES — 
REMARKS    "X  THE   AMUSEMENTS   OF  A  PUBLIC  [BLY — THE 

PPER— THEFAJ  i  OF  SEEMING  GAYETY — VARIOl  LEC- 

TIONS, NEW  AND  1RUE — WHAT  PASSES  BETWEEN GODOLPHIN  AND 
.  ANCE. 

I  r  was  the  evening  of  the  ball  to  be  given  in  honor  of  Lord 
Erpingham's  arrival.  Constance,  dressed  for  conquest,  sat 
alone  in  her  dressing-room.  Her  woman  had  just  left  her.  The 
lights  still  burned  in  profusion  about  the  antique  chamber 
(antique,  for  it  was  situated  in  the  oldest  part  of  the  castle)  ;  thi  ise 
lights  streamed  full  upon  the  broad  brow  and  exquisite  features 
of  Miss  Vernon.  As  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair — the  fain- 
foot  upon  the  low  Gothic  stool,  and  the  hands  drooping  beside 
her  despondingly — her  countenance  betrayed  much,  but  not 
serene,  thought  ;  and,  mixed  with  that  thought,  was  something 
of  irresolution  and  of  great  and  real  sadness. 

It  is  not,  as  I  have  before  hinted,  to  be  supposed  that  Con- 
stance's lot  had  been  hitherto  a  proud  one,  even  though  she  was 
the  most  admired  beauty  of  her  day  ;  even  though  she  lived  with, 
and  received  adulation  from,  the  high,  and  noble,  and  haughty 
of  her  land.  Often,  in  the  glittering  crowd  that  she  at! 
around  her,  her  ear,  sharpened  by  the  jealousy  and  pride  of  her 
nature,  caught  words  that  dashed  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  of 
ime  and  anger.  "  What  1  that  the  Vernon's  daugh- 
r  girl  !  dependent  entirely  on  Lady  Erpingham  !  Ah  ! 
she'll  take  in  some  rich  roturur,  I  hope." 

-  ,ch  words  from  ill-tempered   dowagers  and  faded  beauties 

no  unfrequent  interruption  to  her  brief-lived  and  wearisome 

triumphs.     She  heard  manoeuvring  mothers  caution  their  booby 

-.  whom  Constance  would  have  looked  into  the  dust  had  they 

•d  bur  to  touch  her  hand,  against  her  untitled  and  undowried 

charms.     She  saw  cautious  earls,  who    v. ere  all    courtesy    1 

:t,  all  coldness  another,  as  some  report  had   reached   them, 
accusing  their  hearts  of  feeling  I  ply  her  attractions,      . 

they  themselves  suspect  the  first   time,  that  a  heart 

not  a  word  for  a  poetical  nothing,  and  that  to  look  on  so  beau ti- 
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ful  and  glorious  a  creature  was  sufficient  to  convince  them,  even 
yet,  of  the  possibility  of  emotion.  She  had  felt  to  the  quick  the 
condescending  patronage  of  duchesses  and  chaperons ;  the  oblique 
hint ;  the  nice  and  fine  distinction  which,  in  polished  circles, 
divides  each  grade  from  the  other,  and  allows  you  to  be  galled 
without  the  pleasure  of  feeling  justified  in  offense. 

All  this,  which,  in  the  flush  and  heyday  of  youth,  and  gayety, 
and  loveliness,  would  have  been  unnoticed  by  other  women, 
rankled  deep  in  the  mind  of  Constance  Vernon.  The  image  of 
her  dying  father,  his  complaints,  his  accusations  (the  justice  of 
which  she  never  for  an  instant  questioned),  rose  up  before  her 
in  the  brightest  hours  of  the  dance  and  the  revel.  She  was  not 
one  of  those  women  whose  meek  and  gentle  nature  would  fly 
what  wounds  them  :  Constance  had  resolved  to  conquer.  Despis- 
ing glitter,  and  gayety,  and  show,  she  burned,  she  thirsted  for 
power — a  power  which  could  retaliate  the  insults  she  fancied  she 
had  received,  and  should  turn  condescension  into  homage. 
This  object,  which  every  casual  word,  every  heedless  glance  from 
another,  fixed  deeper  and  deeper  in  her  heart,  took  a  sort  of 
sanctity  from  the  associations  with  which  she  linked  it — her 
father's  memory  and  his  dying  breath. 

At  this  moment  in  which  we  have  portrayed  her,  all  these  rest- 
less, and  sore,  and  haughty  feelings  were  busy  within ;  but  they 
were  combated,  even  while  the  more  fiercely  aroused,  by  one  soft 
and  tender  thought — the  image  of  Godolphin — of  Godolphin,  the 
spendthrift  heir  of  a  broken  fortune  and  a  fallen  house.  She 
felt  too  deeply  that  she  loved  him  ;  and,  ignorant  of  his  worldlier 
qualities,  imagined  that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  devotion  of  that 
romance,  and  the  ardor  of  that  genius,  which  appeared  to  her  to 
compose  his  character.  But  this  persuasion  gave  her  now  no 
delightful  emotion.  Convinced  that  she  ought  to  reject  him,  his 
image  only  colored  with  sadness  those  objects  and  that  ambition 
which  she  had  hitherto  regarded  with  an  exulting  pride.  She 
was  not  the  less  bent  on  the  lofty  ends  of  her  destiny;  but  the 
glory  and  the  illusion  had  fallen  from  them.  She  had  taken  an 
insight  into  futurity,  and  felt  that  to  enjoy  power  was  to  lose 
happiness.  Yet,  with  this  full  conviction,  she  forsook  the  hap- 
piness and  clung  to  the  power.  Alas  !  for  our  best  and  wisest 
theories,  our  problems,  our  systems,  our  philosophy!  Human 
beings  will  never  cease  to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end ;  and, 
despite  the  dogmas  of  sages,  our  conduct  does  not  depend  on 
our  conviction. 

Carriage  after  carriage  had  rolled  beneath  the  windows  of  the 
room  where  Constance  sat,  and  still  she  moved  not;  until,  at 
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rtain  composure,  as  if  the  result  01  some  determina- 
tion, stole  over  her  featun  The  brilliant  and  transparent 
hues  returned  to  her  cheek,  and,  as  she  rose  and  sto<  »d  erect,  with 

rtain  calmness  and  energy  on  her  lip  and  forehead,  perhaps 
her  beauty  had  never  seemed  of  so  lofty  and  august  a  east.      In 

jing  through  the  chamber,  she  stopped  for  a  moment  oppo 
the  mirror  that  reflected   her  stately   shape   in   its  full   height. 
Beauty  is  so  truly  the  weapon  of  woman,  that  it  is  as  impossible 
for  !  n  in  grief,  wholly  to  forget  its  effect,  as  it  is   lor  the 

dying  warrior  to  look  with  indifference  on  the  sword  with  whi<  h 
he  has  won  his  trophies  or  his  fame.  Nor  was  Constance  that 
evening  disposed  to  be  indifferent  to  the  effect  she  should  pro- 
duce. She  looked  on  the  reflection  of  herself  with  a  feeling  of 
triumph,  not  arising  from  vanity  alone. 

And  when  did  mirror  ever  give  back  a  form  more  worthy  of  a 
Pericles  to  worship,  or  an  Apelles  to  paint?  Though  but  little 
removed  from  the  common  height,  the  impression  Constance  al- 
ways gave  was  that  of  a  person  much  taller  than  she  really  was. 
A  certain  majesty  in  the  turn  of  the  head,  the  fall  of  the  shoulders, 
the  breadth  of  the  brow,  and  the  exceeding  calmness  of  the 
features,  invested  her  with  an  air  which  I  have  never  seen  equaled 
by  any  one,  but  which,  had  Pasta  been  a  beauty,  she  might  h 
possessed.  Put  there  was  nothing  hard  or  harsh  in  this  maj- 
estv.  Whatsoever  of  a  masculine  nature  ( instance  might  have 
inherited,  nothing  masculine,  nothing  not  exquisitely  feminine, 
was  visible  in  her  person.  Her  shape  was  rounded,  and  suffi- 
ciently full  to  show,  that  in  middle  age  its  beauty  would  be  pie- 
served  by  that  richness  and  freshness  which  a  moderate  increase 
of  the  proportions  always  gives  to  the  sex.  Her  aims  and  hands 
were,  and  are,  even  to  this  day.  of  a  beauty  the  more  striking 
because  it  is  so  rare.  Nothing  in  any  European  country  isn 
uncommon  than  an  arm  really  beautiful  both  in  hue  and  shape'. 
In  any  assembly  we  L,r°  to,  what  miserable  bones,  what  angular 
elbows,  what  red  skins,  do  we  see  under  thee  ipa- 

cious  sleeves,  which  are  only  one  whit  less  ugly.     At  the  time  I 
ik  of,  those  coverings  were'  not  worn  ;  and  the  white,  round, 
dazzling  arm  of  Constance,  bare  almost   to  the    shoulder, 

led  by  dazzling  gems,  which  at  once  set  off,  and  were  foiled 
by,  the  beauty  of  nature.  Her  hair  was  of  the  most  luxuriant, 
and  of  the  deepest,  black  ;  and  it  was  worn  in  a  fashion — then 
uncommon,  without  being  bizarre — now  hackneyed  by  the 
plainest  faces,  though  suiting  only  the  highest  order  of  beauty  : 
— I  mean  that  simple  and  classic  fashion  to  which  the  Freni  h 
have  given  a  name  borrowed  from  Calypso,  but  which  appears  to 
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me  suited  rather  to  an  intellectual  than  a  voluptuous  goddess. 
Her  long  lashes,  and  a  brow  delicately  but  darkly  penciled,  gave 
additional  eloquence  to  an  eye  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  a  classic 
contour  to  a  profile  so  slightly  aquiline  that  it  was  commonly 
considered  Grecian.  That  necessary  completion  to  all  real 
beauty  of  either  sex,  the  short  and  curved  upper  lip,  terminated 
in  the  dazzling  teeth,  and  the  ripe  and  dewy  under  lip,  added  to 
what  was  noble  in  her  beauty  that  charm  also  which  is  exclusively 
feminine.  Her  complexion  was  capricious  ;  now  pale,  now  tinged 
with  the  pink  of  the  sea-shell,  or  the  softest  shade  of  the  rose- 
leaf  :  but  in  either  it  was  so  transparent,  that  you  doubted  which 
became  her  the  most.  To  these  attractions,  add  a  throat,  a  bust 
of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  and  the  justest  proportions  ;  a 
foot,  whose  least  beauty  was  its  smallness  ;  and  a  waist  narrow, 
— not  the  narrowness  of  tenuity  or  constraint ; — but  round, 
gradual,  insensibly  less  in  its  compression  : — and  the  person  of 
Constance  Vernon,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  is  before  yout 

She  passed  with  her  quiet  and  stately  step  from  her  room 
through  one  adjoining  it,  and  which  we  stop  to  notice,  because 
it  was  her  customary  sitting-room  when  not  with  Lady  Erping- 
ham.  There  had  Godolphin,  with  the  foreign  but  courtly  free- 
dom, the  respectful  and  chivalric  ease  of  his  manners,  often 
sought  her  ;  there  had  he  lingered  in  order  to  detain  her  yet  a 
moment  and  a  moment  longer  from  other  company,  seeking  a 
sweet  excuse  in  some  remark  on  the  books  that  strewed  the 
tables,  or  the  music  in  that  recess,  or  the  forest  scene  from 
those  windows  through  which  the  moon  of  autumn  now  stole 
with  its  own  peculiar  power  to  soften  and  subdue.  As  these 
recollections  came  across  her,  her  step  faltered  and  her  color 
faded  from  its  glow :  she  paused  a  moment,  cast  a  mournful 
glance  round  the  room,  and  then  descending  the  lofty  staircase, 
passed  the  stone  hall  melancholy  with  old  banners  and  rusted 
crests,  and  bore  her  busy  heart  into  the  thickening  crowd. 

Her  eye  looked  once  more  round  for  the  graceful  form  of 
Godolphin  :  but  he  was  not  visible ;  and  she  had  scarcely  satis- 
fied herself  of  this  before  Lord  Erpingham,  the  hero  of  the  even- 
ing, approached  and  claimed  her  hand.  "  I  have  just  performed 
my  duty,"  said  he,  with  a  gallantry  of  speech  not  common  to 
him,  "  now  for  my  reward.  I  have  danced  the  first  dance  with 
Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe  :  I  come,  according  to  your  prom- 
ise, to  dance  the  second  with  you." 

There  was  something  in  these  words  that  stung  one  of  the 
morbid  remembrances  in  Miss  Vernon's  mind.  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe,  in  ordinary  life,  would  have  been  thought  a  good 
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looking,  vulgar  girl : — she  was  a  duke's  daughter,  and  she  was 
termed  .1  Hebe.  Her  little  nose,  and  her  fresh  color,  and  her 
silly  but  not  unmalicious  laugh,  were  called  enchanting  ;  and 
all  irregularities  of  feature,  and  faults  of  shape,  were  absolutely 
turned  into  merits  by  that  odd  commendation,  so  common  with 
us — "  A  deuced  tine  girl ;  none  of  your  regular  beauties." 

Not  only  in  the  county  of  *  *  *  shire,  but  in  London,  had 
Ladv  Margaret  Midgecorabe  been  set  up  as  the  rival  beauty  of 
Constance  Vernon.  And  Constance,  far  too  lovely,  too  cold, 
too  proud,  not  to  acknowledge  beauty  in  others  where  it  really 
existed,  was  nevertheless  unaffectedly  indignant  at  a  compar- 
ison so  unworthy  :  she  even,  at  times,  despised  her  own  claims 
to  admiration,  since  claims  so  immeasurably  inferior  could  be 
put  into  competition  with  them.  Added  to  this  sore  feeling  for 
garet,  was  one  created  by  Lady  Margaret's  mother. 
— The  Duchess  of  Winstoun  was  a  woman  of  ordinary  birth — 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  great  wealth  but  new  family.  She 
had  married,  however,  one  of  the  most  powerful  dukes  in  the 
peerage  ; — a  stupid,  heavy,  pompous  man,  with  four. castles,  eight 
park>.  a  coal-mine,  a  tin-mine,  six  boroughs,  and  about  thirty 
livings.  Inactive  and  reserved,  the  duke  was  seldom  seen  in 
public-  the  care  of  supporting  his  rank  devolved  on  the  duch- 
ess ;  and  she  supported  it  with  as  much  solemnity  of  purpose 
as  if  she  had  been  a  cheesemonger's  daughter.  Stately,  in 
lent,  and  coarse ; — asked  everywhere  ;  insulting  all  ;  hated  and 
courted, — such  was  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun,  and  such,  per- 
haps, have  been  other  duchesses  before  her. 

Be  it  understood  that,  at  that  day,  Fashion  had  not  risen  to 
the  despotism  it  now  enjoys  :  it  took  its  coloring  from  Power, 
not  controlled  it.  I  shall  show,  indeed,  how  much  of  its  present 
condition  that  Fashion  owes  to  the  Heroine  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  Duchess  of  Winstoun  could  not  now  be  that  great  person 
she  was  then  :  there  is  a  certain  good  taste  in  Fashion  which 
repels  the  mere  insolence  of  Rank — which  requires  persons  to 
be  either  agreeable  or  brilliant,  or  at  least  original — whii  li 
weighs  stupid  dukes  in  a  righteous  balance,  and  finds  vulgar 
duchesses  wanting.  But  in  lack  of  this  new  authority— this 
moral  sebastocrator  between  the  Sovereign  and  the  digi 
hitherto  considered  next  to  the  Sovereign*! — her  Grace  of  Win- 
stoun exercised  with  impunity  the  rights  of  insolence.  She  h  id 
taken  an  especial  dislike  to  Constance  :  partly  because  the  few 
1  judges  of  beauty,  who  care  neither  for  rank  not  report, 
had  very  unreservedly  placed  Miss  Vernon  beyond  the  reach  of 
all  competition  with  her  daughter;  and  principally,  because  the 
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high  spirit  and  keen  irony  of  Constance  had  given  more  than 
once  to  the  duchess's  effrontery  so  cutting  and  so  public  a  check, 
that  she  had  felt  with  astonishment  and  rage  there  was  one 
woman  in  that  world — that  woman  too  unmarried — who  could 
retort  the  rudeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun.  Spiteful,  how- 
ever, and  numerous  were  the  things  she  said  of  Miss  Vernon, 
when  Miss  Vernon  was  absent ;  and  haughty  beyond  measure 
were  the  inclination  of  her  head  and  the  tone  of  her  voice  when 
Miss  Vernon  was  present.  If,  therefore,  Constance  was  disliked 
by  the  duchess,  we  may  readily  believe  that  she  returned  the 
dislike.  The  very  name  roused  her  spleen  and  her  pride;  and 
it  was  with  a  feeling  all  a  woman's,  though  scarcely  feminine  in 
the  amiable  sense  of  the  word,  that  she  learned  to  whom  the 
honor  of  Lord  Erpingham's  precedence  had  been  (though  neces- 
sarily) given. 

As  Lord  Erpingham  led  her  to  her  place,  a  buzz  of  admiration 
and  enthusiasm  followed  her  steps.  This  pleased  Erpingham 
more  than,  at  that  moment,  it  did  Constance.  Already  intoxi- 
cated by  her  beauty,  he  was  proud  of  the  effect  it  produced  on 
others,  for  that  effect  was  a  compliment  to  his  taste.  He 
exerted  himself  to  be  agreeable;  nay,  more,  to  be  fascinating: 
he  affected  a  low  voice  ;  and  he  attempted — poor  man  ! — to 
flatter. 

The  Duchess  of  Winstoun  and  her  daughter  sat  behind  on  an 
elevated  bench.  They  saw  with  especial  advantage  the  atten- 
tions with  which  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  earls  honored 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  orators.  They 
were  shocked  at  his  want  of  dignity.  Constance  perceived  their 
chagrin,  and  she  leant  a  more  pleased  and  attentive  notice  to 
Lord  Erpingham's  compliments  :  her  eyes  sparkled  and  her 
cheek  blushed  :  and  the  good  folks  around,  admiring  Lord  Er- 
pingham's immense  whiskers,  thought  Constance  in  love. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Percy  Godolphin  entered  the 
room. 

Although  Godolphin's  person  was  not  of  a  showy  order,  there 
was  something  about  him  that  always  arrested  attention.  His 
air ;  his  carriage  ;  his  long  fair  locks  ;  his  rich  and  foreign  habit 
of  dress,  which  his  high  bearing  and  intellectual  countenance 
redeemed  from  coxcombry  ;  all,  united,  gave  something  remarka- 
ble and  distinguished  to  his  appearance  ;  and  the  interest  at- 
tached to  his  fortunes,  and  to  his  social  reputation  for  genius 
and  eccentricity,  could  not  fail  of  increasing  the  effect  he  pro- 
duced when  his  name  was  known. 

From  the  throng  of  idlers  that  gathered  around  him  ;  frcm 
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the  bows  of  the  great  and  toe  smiles  of  the  fair ;  Godolphin, 
■ver,  directed  his  whole  notice — his  whole  soul— to  the  spot 
which  was  hallowed  by  Constance  Vernon.  He  saw  her  en- 
gaged with  a  man  rich,  powerful,  and  handsome.  He  saw  that 
she  listened  to  her  partner  with  evident  interest — that  he  ad- 
dressed her  with  evident  admiration.  His  heart  sank  within 
him  ;  he  felt  faint  and  sick  ;  then  came  anger — mortification  ; 
then  agony  and  despair.  All  his  former  resolutions — all  his  pru- 
dence, his  worldliness,  his  caution — vanished  at  once  ;  he  felt 
only  that  he  loved,  that  he  was  supplanted,  that  he  was  undone. 
The  dark  and  herce  passions  of  his  youth,  of  a  nature  in  reality 
wild  and  vehement,  swept  away  at  once  the  projects  and  the  fab- 
rics of  that  shallow  and  chill  philosophy  he  had  borrowed  from 
the  world  and  deemed  the  wisdom  of  the  closet.  A  cottage  and 
a  desert  with  Constance — Constance  all  his — heart  and  hand — 
would  have  been  Paradise  :  he  would  have  nursed  no  other  am- 
bition, nor  dreamed  of  a  reward  beyond.  Such  effect  has  jeal- 
ousy upon  us.  We  confide,  and  we  hesitate  to  accept  a  boon  : 
re  jealous,  and  we  would  lay  down  life  to  attain  it. 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  Erpingham  is  ! "  said  a  young  man 
in  a  cavalry  regiment. 

Iphin  heard,  and  groaned  audibly. 
Ami  what  a  devilish  handsome  girl  he  is  dancing  with!" 
said  another  young  man,  from  Oxford. 

•  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  ! — By  Jove,  Erpingham  seems  smitten. 
What  a  capital  thing  it  would  be  for  her  !  " 

••  And  for  him,  too  !  "  cried  the  more  chivalrous  Oxonian. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  officer. 

11 1  heard,"  renewed  the  Oxonian,  "  that  she  was  to  be  mar- 
ried to  young  Godolphin.  He  was  staying  here  a  short  time  ago. 
They  rode  and  walked  together.  What  a  lucky  fellow  he  has 
been  !     I  don't  know  anyone  I  should  so  much  like  to  see." 

'■  Hn>h  !  "  said  a  fhird  person,  looking  at  Godolphin. 

Percy  moved  on.  Accomplished  and  self-collected  as  he  usu- 
ally was,  he  could  not  wholly  conceal  the  hell  within.  His  brow 
grew  knit  and  gloomy:  he  scarcely  returned  the  salutations  he 
ived  ;  and  moving  out  of  the  crowd,  he  stole  to  a  seat  be- 
hind a  large  pillar,  and,  scarcely  seen  by  any  one,  fixed  his  <. 
on  the  form  and  movements  of  Miss  Verni 

It   so  happened  that  he  had  placed  himself  in   the  vicinity  of 
the  Duchess  of   Winstoun,  and  within  hearing  of  the  conv< 
i  that  I  am  about  to  record. 

The  dance  being  over,  Lord   Erpingham   led   Constana 
seat   close  by  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe.     The   duchess  had 
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formed  her  plan  of  attack  ;  and,  rising  as  she   saw   Constance 
within  reach,  approached  her  with  an  air  that  affected  civility. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Miss  Vernon?  I  am  happy- to  see  you 
looking  so  well.  What  truth  in  the  report,  eh  ? "  And  the 
duchess  showed  her  teeth — videlicet,  smiled. 

"  What  report  does  your  grace  allude  to  ?  " 

"  Nay,  nay ;  I  am  sure  Lord  Erpingham  has  heard  it  as  well 
as  myself;  and  I  wish  for  your  sake  (a  slight  emphasis),  indeed, 
for  both  your  sakes,  that  it  may  be  true." 

"  To  wait  till  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun  speaks  intelligibly 
would  be  a  waste  of  her  time  and  my  own,"  said  the  haughty 
Constance,  with  the  rudeness  in  which  she  then  delighted,  and 
for  which  she  has  since  become  known.  But  the  duchess  was 
not  to  be  offended  until  she  had  completed  her  manoeuvre. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  she,  turning  to  Lord  Erpingham,  "  I  appeal 
to  you  :  is  not  Miss  Vernon  to  be  married  very  soon  to  Mr.  Go- 
dolphin  ?  I  am  sure  (with  an  affected  good  nature  and  compas- 
sion that  stung  Constance  to  the  quick),  I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

"  Upon  my  word  you  amaze  me,"  said  Lord  Erpingham,  open- 
ing to  their  fullest  extent  the  large,  round,  hazel  eyes,  for  which 
he  was  so  justly  celebrated.     "I  never  heard  this  before." 

"  Oh  !  a  secret  as  yet  ? "  said  the  duchess :  "  very  well !  I  can 
keep  a  secret." 

Lady  Margaret  looked  down,  and  laughed  prettily. 

"  I  thought,  till  now,"  said  Constance,  with  grave  composure, 
"  that  no  person  could  be  more  contemptible  than  one  who  collects 
idle  reports  ;  I  now  find  I  was  wrong :  a  person  infinitely  more 
contemptible  is  one  who  invents  them." 

The  rude  duchess,  beat  at  her  own  weapons,  blushed  with 
anger  even  through  her  rouge  :  but  Constance  turned  away  and, 
still  leaning  on  Lord  Erpingham's  arm,  sought  another  seat ; 
that  seat,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pillar  behind  which  Go- 
dolphin  sat,  was  still   within  his  hearing. 

"Upon  by  word,  Miss  Vernon,"  said  Erpingham,  "I  admire 
your  spirit.  Nothing  like  setting  down  those  absurd  people 
who  try  to  tease  one,  and  think  one  dares  not  retort.  But  pray 
— I  hope  I'm  not  impertinent — pray  may  I  ask  if  this  rumor 
have  any  truth  in  it  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Constance,  with  a  great  effort,  but  in  a 
clear  tone. 

"  No  :  I  should  have  though*-  not — I  should  have  thought  not. 
Godolphin's  much  too  poor, — much  too  poor  for  you.  Miss 
Vernon  is  not  born  to  marry  for  love  in  a  cottage. — is  she  ?" 

Constance  sighed. 
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nature  of  a  girl's  love.  Arising  so  vividly  as  :t  does  from  the 
imagination,  nothing  that  the  mind  of  the  libertine  would  impute 
to  it  ever  (or  at  leasl  in  most  rare  instances)  sullies  its  weakness 
or  debases  its  folly.  I  do  not  say  the  love  is  better  for  being 
thus  solely  the  creature  of  imagination  :  I  say  only,  so  it  is  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  instances  of  girlish  infatuation.  In 
1  life,  it  is  different :  in  the  experienced  woman,  forwardness 
is  always  depravity. 

With  trembling  steps  and  palpitating  heart,  Godolphin  sou. 
the  apartment  in  which  he  expected  to  find  Lucilla.      I 

corner  of  the  room,  her  face  covered  with  her  mantle,  he 
beheld  her:  he  hastened  to  that  spot  :  he  threw  himself  on  his 
kne  re  her;  with  a  timid  hand  he  removed   the  covering 

from  her  face  ;  and  through   tears,  and  paleness,  and  agitation, 
his  heart  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  its  soft  and  loving  cx- 
»n. 

"Wilt  thou  forgive  me?"  she  faltered;  "it  was  thine  own 
letter  that  brought  me  hither.     Now  leave  me,  if  thou  canst!" 

"  N'ever.  never! '"  cried  Godolphin,  clasping  her  to  his  heart. 
"It  is  fated,  and  I  resist  no  more.  Love,  tend,  cherish  thee,  I 
will  to  my  last  hour.     I  will  be  all  to  thee  that  human  ties  can 

afford— father,  brother,  lover — all  but "     He  paused;  "all 

bu<   husband,"  whispered   his   conscience,  but  he  silenced  its 

may  go  with  thee!"  said  Lucilla,  in  wild  ecstacy :  that 
v  onlv  thought. 

vhen  the  notion  of  escape  occurs  to  the  insane,  their  in- 
opears  to  cease;  courage,  prudence,  caution,  invention 
which  they  knew  not  in   sounder  health)  flash  upon 
rl   them  as  by  an  inspiration;  so,  a  new  genius  had 
athed  into  Lucilla  by  the  idea  of  rejoining  ( ;.  'dolphin. 
incd — not  without  justice — that,  could  she  throw  in  the 
r  return  home  an  le  of  that  worldly  nature  which 

'  to  dread  she  should  encounter,  his  chief  reason  for 
■  mg  ner  attachment  would  be  removed.  Encouraged  by 
this  thought,  and  more  than  transported  by  her  love  sinci 
had  expressed  a  congenial  sentiment  ;  excited  into  emulation 
by  the  generous  tone  of  his  litter,  and  softened  into  yet  deeper 
by  its  tenderness ; — she  had  resolved  upon  the  bold 
step  she  adopted.  A  vetturino  lived  near  the  gate  of  St.  Sel 
tian  :  she  had  sought  him  ,  and  at  sight  of  the  money  which 
Godolphin  had  sen;  her,  the  vetturino  willingly  agreed  to  trans- 
port her  to  whatever  point  on  the  road  to  Naples  she  might  de- 
sire— nay,  even  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  rapid  method  of 
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traveling  which  Godolphin  pursued.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure,  she  had  sought  her  station  within  sight  of  Godol- 
phin's  palazzo  ;  and  ten  minutes  after  his  departure  the  vetturino 
bore  her,  delighted  but  trembling,  on  the  same  road.  The  Ital- 
ians are  ordinarily  good  natured,  especially  when  they  are  paid 
for  it ;  and  courteous  to  females,  especially  if  they  have  any 
suspicion  of  the  influence  of  the  belle  passion.  The  vetturino's 
foresight  had  supplied  the  deftciences  of  her  inexperience  :  he 
had  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  her  passport: 
and  he  undertook  that  all  other  difficulties  should  solely  devolve 
on  him.  And  thus  Lucilla  was  now  under  the  same  roof  with 
one  for  whom,  indeed,  she  was  unaware  of  the  sacrifice  she 
made  ;  but  whom,  despite  of  all  that  clouded  and  separated 
their  after-lot,  she  loved  to  the  last,  with  a  love  as  reckless  and 
strong  as  then — a  love  passing  the  love  of  woman,  and  defying 
the  common  ordinances  of  time. 
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On  the  blue  waters  that  break  with  a  deep  and  far  voice 
along  the  rocks  of  that  delicious  shore,  above  which  the  mount- 
ain that  rises  behind  Terracina  scatters  to  the  air  the  odors  of 
die  citron  and  the  orange — on  that  sounding  and  immemorial 
sea  the  stars,  like  the  hopes  of  a  brighter  world  upon  the  dark- 
ness and  unrest  of  life,  shone  down  with  a  solemn  but  tender 
light.  On  that  shore  stood  Lucilla  and  he — the  wandering 
stranger — in  whom  she  had  hoarded  the  peace  and  the  hopes  of 
earth.  Hers  was  the  first  and  purple  flush  of  the  love  which 
has  attained  its  object ;  that  sweet  and  quiet  fullness  of  content 
— that  heavenly,  all-subduing  and  subdued  delight,  with  which 
the  heart  slumbers  in  the  excess  of  its  own  rapture.  Care — 
the  forethought  of  change — even  the  shadowy  and  vague  mourn- 
fulness  of  passion — are  felt  not  in  those  voluptuous  but  tranquil 
moments.  Like  the  waters  that  rolled,  deep  and  eloquent 
b<  Eore  her,  every  feeling  within  was  but  the  mirror  of  an  all- 
gentle  and  cloudless  heaven.  Her  head  half  declined  upon  the 
breast  of  her  young  lover,  she  caught  the  beating  of  his  heart, 
and  in  it  heard  all  the  sounds  of  what  was  now  become  to  her 
the  world. 

And  still  and  solitary  deepened  around  them  the  mystic  and 
lovely  night.  How  divine  was  that  sense  and  consciousness  of 
solitude  !  how,  as  it  thrilled  within  them,  they  clung  closer  to 
each  other !  Theirs  as  yet  was  that  blissful  and  unsated  time 
v. hun   the  touch  of  their  hands,  clasped  together,  was  in  itself 
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a  happiness  of  emotion  too  deep  for  words.  And  ever,  as  his 
3  sought  hers,  the  tcms  which  the  sensitiveness  of  her  frame, 
the  very  luxury  of  her  overflowing  heart,  called  forth,  giitti 
in  the  tranquil  stars  a  moment  and  were  kissed  away.  "  Do 
not  look  up  to  heaven,  my  K>ve.'*  whispered  Godolphin,  "lest 
th.ai  shouidst  think  of  any  world  but  this!" 

r  Lucilla!  will  anyone  who  idly  glances  over  this  p 
sympathize  one  moment  with  the  springs  of  thy  brief  j 
thy  bitter  sorrow  ?     The  page  on  which,  in  stamping  a  rei 
of  thee,  I  would   fain    retain    thy  memory  from    oblivion;   that 
an  emblem  of  thyself; — a  short  existence. — confounded 
with  the  herd  to  which  it   has  no  resemblance,  and  then,  amid 
the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  world,  forgotten  and  cast  away  for- 
ever ! 


CHAPTER   XXXIII. 

RETURN     I"    LADY    ERPINGHAM — I  AT>V    ERPINGHAM     FAI  I  s    [LL — 
L(  INGHAM    RESOLVES    TO  GO  ABROAD — PLUTARCH  U] 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — PAR  IV  AT  ERPINGHAM  HOUSE — -  W  I 

CIETY  AND  THE  TASTE  FOB  THE  LITTLE — DAVID  WANDE- 
VILLE — WOMEN,  THEIR  INFLUENCE  AND  EDUCATION — rHE  NE- 
CESSITY OF  AX  OP.JECT — RELIGION. 

A-,  after  a  long  dream,  we  rise  to  the  occupations  of  life, 
even  so,  with  an  awakening  and  more  active  feeling,  I  return 
from  characters  removed  from  the  ordinary  world — like  Volkt- 
man*  and  his  daughter — to   the  brilliant  heroine  of  my  narra- 

There  is  a  certain  tone  about  London  society  which  enfeebles 
the  mind   without  \  ind   this   state    of   temperament, 

e  than  all  others,  ei  satiety.     In  classes  that  bor- 

der upon   the    highest    this  effect   is   less  evident;   for  in  them 
there   is   some  object  to  contend  for.     Fashion  gives  them  an 
inducement.     They  struggle  to  emulate  the  ton  of  their  su] 
ors.     It  is  an  ambition  of  trifles,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  still  ambi- 

\t'ter  all,  an  astrologer — nay,  a  cabalist — i>  not  so  mor 
in  the  nineteenth    century!     In    the  kington    publisbi 

quarto,  entitled  "  '  Uccult   I'hil< >-< >]>' 

if  Alchemy,  1  .tu'ral  a-  tial  Magi(  -and 

v  imprudent   publication   it  is  I 
astrological  mani 

that  it  sh  '     .  ;lt  them  forth,  shows  a  I 

I  in  his  purchasers. 
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tion.  It  frets,  it  irritates,  but  it  keeps  them  alive.  The  great 
are  the  true  victims  of  ennui.  The  more  firmly  seated  their 
rank,  the  more  established  their  position,  the  more  their  life 
stagnates  into  insipidity.  Constance  was  at  the  height  of  her 
wishes.  No  one  was  so  courted,  so  adored.  One  after  one,  she 
had  humbled  and  subdued  all  those  who,  before  her  marriage, 
had  trampled  on  her  pride — or  who,  after  it,  had  resisted  her 
pretensions :  a  look  from  her  had  become  a  triumph,  and  a 
smile  conferred  a  rank  on  its  receiver.  But  this  empire  palled 
upon  her:  of  too  large  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  petty 
pleasures  and  unreal  distinctions,  she  still  felt  the  something 
of  life  was  wanting.  She  was  not  blessed  or  cursed  (as  it  may 
be)  with  children,  and  she  had  no  companion  in  her  husband. 
There  might  be  times  in  which  she  regretted  her  choice, 
dazzling  as  it  had  proved  ;  but  she  complained  not  of  sorrow, 
but  monotony. 

Political  intrigue  could  not  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  which  Con- 
stance daily  complained ;  and  of  private  intrigue,  the  then 
purity  of  her  nature  was  incapable.  When  people  have  really 
nothing  to  do,  they  generally  fall  ill  upon  it ;  and  at  length  the 
rich  color  grew  faint  upon  Lady  Erpingham's  cheek ;  her  form 
wasted ;  the  physicians  hinted  at  consumption,  and  recom- 
mended a  warmer  clime.  Lord  Erpingham  seized  at  the 
proposition  ;  he  was  fond  of  Italy  ;  he  was  bored  with   England. 

Wry  stupid  people  often  become  very  musical  :  it  is  a  sort 
of  pretension  to  intellect  that  suits  their  capacities.  Plutarch 
says  somewhere,  that  the  best  musical  instruments  are  made 
from  the  jaw-bones  of  asses.  Plutarch  never  made  a  more 
sensible  observation.  Lord  Erpingham  had  of  late  taken 
greatly  to  operas:  he  talked  of  writing  one  himself;  and  not 
being  a  performer,  he  consoled  himself  by  becoming  a  patron. 
[taly,    tl  re,    presented  to  him    manifold  captivations — he 

thought  of  fiddling,  but  he  talked  only  of  his  wife's  health. 
Amid  the  regrets  of  the  London  world,  they  made  their  ar- 
rangements, and  prepared  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  season 
for  the  land  of  Paganini  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Two  nights  before  their  departure,  Lad)-  Erpingham  gave  a 
farewell  party  to  her  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Saville, 
who  always  contrived  to  be  well  with  every  one  who  was  worth 
the  trouble  it  cost  him,  was  of  course  among  the  guests.  Vents 
had  somewhat  scathed  him  since  he  last  appeared  on  our  stage. 
Women  had  ceased  to  possess  much  attraction  for  his  jadr<! 
eyes :  gaming  and  speculation  had  gradually  spread  over  the 
tastes  once  directed  to  other  pursuits.    His  vivacity  had  deserted 
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him  in  great    measure,  as    years  and  infirmity  began  to   stag- 
nate and   knot  up  the  current  of  his  veins  ;  but   conversation 
still  possessed  for  and  derived  from  him  its  wonted  attracti 
The  sparkling  brit  had    only  d  down   into  the 

quiet  sari  asm  ;   and  it    his  wit  rippled  less  freshly  to  the  biv 

sent  moment,  it  was  colored  more  richly  by  the  flit- 
tering sands  which  rolled  down  from  the  experience  tha 

■  d  the  current.  For  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  is  like 
the  mountains  that,  sterile  without,  conceal  within  them  unprofit- 
able ore  :  only  the  filli  1  particles  escape  to  the  da)  light  and 
sparkle  in  the  wave;  the  rest  wastes  idly  within.  The  Pactolus 
takes  but  the  sand-drifts  from  the  hoards  lost  to  use  in  the 
»lus. 

••  And  how."'  said  Saville,  seating  himself  by  Lady  Erping- 
ham. — ■•  how  shall  we  bear  London  when  you  are  gone  ?  When 
society — the  everlasting  draught — had  begun  to  pall  upon  us. 
you  threw  your  pearl  into  the  cup;  and  now  we  are  grown  so 
luxurious,  that  we  shall  never  bear  the  wine  without  the 
pearl." 

the  pearl  gave  no  taste  to  the  wine  :  it  only  dissolved 

•If — idly,  and  in   vain." 

"  Ah.  my  dear    Lady    Erpingham,  the    dullest  of  us,  having 

one'  the  pearl,  could  at  least  imagine   that  we  were  aide 

Lppreciate   the   subtleties  of   its  influence.     Where,  in    this 

little   world  of   tedious  realities,  can  we   find  anything  even  to 

imagine  about,  when  you  abandon  us  ?  " 

"  Nay  !  do  you  conceive  that  I  am  so  ignorant  of  the  frame- 
work of  society  as  to  suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  easily  replaced  ? 
King  succeeds  king  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  either  : 
n  London,  idol  follows   idol,  though  one   be   of  jewels  and 
the  other  of  brass.      Perhaps,   when   I  return,  I   shall  find  you 

kneeling  to  the   dub   Lady  A ,  or  worshiping  the   hideous 

Lady  Z 

temps  assez  souvent  a  rendu  legitime 

qui  semblait  d'abord  tie  ir  sans  crin. 

answered  Saville,  with  a  mock    heroic  air.     M  The  fact  is,  that 
ire  an  indolent  people  :   the   person  who  succeeds   the  1; 

with  us  has  but  to    push  the  most      You  know  how  Mrs. , 

in  spite  of  her  red  arms,  he  wn,  her  city  pronunciation, 

and  her  city  connections,  managed — by  dint  of  perseverance 
alone — to  become  a  dispenser  of  consequence  to  the  very 
coon  whom  she  at  first  could  scarcely  coax  into  a  courtesy. 

The  person  who  can  stand  ridicule   and    rudenes  only  to 
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desire  to  become  the  fashion — she  or  he  must  be  so  sooner  or 
later." 

"  Of  the  immutability  of  one  thing,  among  all  the  changes  I 
may  witness  on  my  return,  at  least  I  am  certain  :  no  one  still 
will  dare  to  think  for  himself.  The  great  want  of  each  in- 
dividual is,  the  want  of  an  opinion  !  For  instance, — who  judges 
of  a  picture  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a  painting  ?      Who  does 

not  wait  to  hear  what  Mr. or  Lord (one  of  the  six  or  seven 

privileged  connoisseurs),  says  of  it  ?  Nay,  not  only  the  fate  of 
a  single  picture,  but  of  a  whole  school  of  painting,  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  someone  of  the  self-elected  dictators.     The 

king,  or  the  Duke  of ,  has  but  to   love   the  Dutch  school 

and  ridicule  the  Italian,  and  behold  a  Raphael  will  not  sell,  and 
a  Teniers  rises  into  infinite  value  !  Dutch  representations  of 
candlesticks  and  boors  are  sought  after  with  the  most  rapturous 
delight ;  the  most  disagreeable  objects  of  nature  become  the 
most  worshiped  treasures  of  art;  and  we  emulate  each  other  in 
testifying  our  exaltation  of  taste  by  contending  for  the  pictured 
vulgarities  by  which  taste  itself  is  the  most  essentially  degraded. 
In  fact,  too,  the  meaner  the  object,  the  more  certain  it  is  with 
us  of  becoming  the  rage.  In  the  theater,  we  run  after  the  farce  , 
in  painting,  we  worship  the  Dutch  school ;  in " 

"  Literature  ?  "  said  Saville. 

"  No  ! — our  literature  still  breathes  of  something  noble  ;  but 
why  ?  Because  books  do  not  always  depend  upon  a  clique.  A 
book,  in  order  to  succeed,  does  not  require  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Saville  or  Lady  Erpingham  so  much  as  a  picture  or  a  ballet." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  answered  Saville,  as  he  withdrew 
presently  afterward  to  a  card-table,  to  share  in  the  premeditated 
plunder  of  a  young  banker,  who  was  proud  of  the  honor  of  be- 
ing ruined  by  persons  of  rank. 

In  another  part  of  the  rooms,  Constance  found  a  certain  old 
philosopher,  whom  I  will  call  David  Mandeville.  There  was 
something  about  this  man  that  always  charmed  those  who  had 
sense  enough  to  be  discontented  with  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  Microcosm — Society.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  different  from  that  of  others  :  there  was  a  breathing 
goodness  in  his  face — an  expansion  of  mind  on  his  forehead. 
You  perceived  at  once  that  he  did  not  live  among  triflers,  nor 
agitate  himself  with  tritles.  Serenity  beamed  from  his  look — 
but  it  was  the  serenity  of  thought.     Constance  sat  down  by  him. 

"  Are  you  not  sorry,"  said  Mandeville,  "  to  leave  England  ? — 
You,  who  have  made  yourself  the  center  of  a  circle  which,  for 
the  varieties  of  its  fascination,  has  never  perhaps  been  equaled 
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in  this  countrv  ?  Wraith — rank — even  wit — others  might  as- 
semble round  them:  hut  none  ever  before  convened  into  one 
splendid  galaxy  all  who  were  eminent  in  art.  famous  in  let' 
wi^e  in  politics,  and  even  I  fur  who  but  you  were  ever  above  rival- 
ship?)  attractive  in  beauty.  J  should  have  thought  it  easier  for 
us  to  fly  from  the  Armida,  than  for  the  Armida  to  renounce 
the  scene  of  her  enchantment — the  scene  in  which  De  Stael 
bowed  to  the  charms  of  her  conversation,  and  Byron  celebrated 
those  of  her  person." 

We  may  conceive  the  spell  Constance  had  cast  around  her. 
when  even  philosophy  (and  Mandeville  of  all  philosophers)  had 
learned  to  flatter  :  but  his  flattery  was  sincerity. 

••    '  d  Constance,  sighing,  M  even   if  your  compliment 

were  altogether  true,  you  have  mentioned  nothing  that  should 
cost  me  regret.  Vanity  is  one  source  of  happiness,  but  it  does 
not  suffice  to  recompense  us  for  the  absence  of  all  others.  In 
leaving  England.  I  leave  the  scene  of  everlasting  weariness  :  I 
am  the  victim  of  a  feeling  of  sameness,  and  I  look  with  hope 
to  the  prospect  of  change." 

Poor  thing  !  "  said  the  old  philosopher,  gazing  mournfully 
on  a  creature  who,  so  resplendent  with  advantages,  yet  felt  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf  more  than  the  luxury  of  the  couch.  M  Wher- 
i  you  go.  the  same  polished  society  will  present  to  you  the 
same  monotonv.  All  courts  are  alike  :  men  have  changed  in 
ni  ;  but  to  women  of  your  rank,  all  scenes  are  alike.  You 
must  not  look  without  for  an  object — you  must  create  one  within. 
To  be  happy  we  must  render  ourselves  independent  of  others.'" 

"  Like  all    philosophers,  you    advise    the  Impossible,"  said 
-tance. 

••  How  so?  Have  not  the  generality  of  your  sex  their  pecu- 
liar object  ?  One  has  the  welfare  of  her  children  ;  another  the 
interest  of  her  husband  ;  a  third  makes  a  passion  of  economy; 
a  fourth  of  extravagance  ;  a  fifth  of  fashion  ;  a  sixth  of  solitude. 
r  friend  yonder  is  always  employed  in  nursing  her  own 
•h  :  hypochondria  supplies  her  with  an  object :  she  is  really 
happv  because  she  fancies  herself  ill.  Every  one  youname  his 
an  object  in  life  that  drives  away  ennui,  save  yours. 

"  1  have  "lv.-  ■  nstance,  smiling,  "but  it  does  not 

fill  up  ;  ice  of  time.     The  intervals  between   the  acts  are 

longer  than  the  acts  themselves." 

"  [s  '.our  object  religion?"  Mandeville,  simply. 

Constance  v.  i  :  the  question    ■  "II 

not,"  said  she,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and  with  a  down- 
cast face. 
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"  As  I  thought,"  returned  Mandeville.  "  Now  listen.  The 
reason  why  you  feel  weariness  more  than  those  around  you  is 
solely  because  your  mind  is  more  expansive.  Small  minds  easily 
find  objects  :  trifles  amuse  them  :  but  a  high  soul  covets  things 
beyond  its  daily  reach  :  trirles  occupy  its  aim  mechanically  ;  the 
thought  still  wanders  restless.  This  is  the  case  with  you.  Your 
intellect  preys  upon  itself.  You  would  have  been  happier  if 
your  rank  had  been  less  ;  "  Constance  winced — (she  thought  of 
Godolphin)  :  "for  then  you  would  have  been  ambitious,  and  as- 
pired to  the  very  rank  that  now  palls  upon  you."  Mandeville 
continued : 

"  You  women  are  at  once  debarred  from  public  life,  and  yet 
influence  it.  You  are  the  prisoners,  and  yet  the  despots  of  so- 
ciety. Have  you  talents  ?  it  is  criminal  to  indulge  them  in  pub- 
lic :  and  thus,  as  talent  cannot  be  stifled,  it  is  misdirected  in 
private  :  you  seek  ascendency  over  your  own  limited  circle  ;  and 
what  should  have  been  genius  degenerates  into  cunning, 
brought  up  from  your  cradles  to  dissembling,  your  most  beauti- 
ful emotions,  your  finest  principles,  are  always  tinctured  with 
artifice.  As  your  talents,  being  stripped  of  their  wings,  are 
driven  to  creep  along  the  earth,  and  imbibe  its  mire  and  clay  ; 
so  are  your  affections  perpetually  checked  and  tortured  into 
conventional  paths,  and  a  spontaneous  feeling  is  punished  as  a 
deliberate  crime.  You  are  untaught  the  broad  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  life  :  all  that  you  know  of  morals  are  its  decencies  and 
forms.  Thus  you  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  public  virtues 
and  the  public  deficiencies  of  a  brother  or  a  son  ;  and  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  no  Brutus,  is  because  you  have  no  Portia. 
Turkey  has  its  seraglio  for  the  person  ;  but  Custom,  in  Europe, 
has  also  a  seraglio  for  the  mind." 

Constance  smiled  at  the  philosopher's  passion ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  and  she  was  moved  by  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  state 
of  the  women  maybe  improved  as 'well  as  that  of  the  men." 

"  Doubtless,  at  some  future  stage  of  the  world.  And  believe 
me,  Lady  Erpingham,  politician  and  schemer  as  you  are,  that 
no  legislative  reform  alone  will  improve  mankind  :  it  is  the  social 
state  which  requires  reformation." 

"  But  you  asked  me,  some  minutes  since,"  said  Constance, 
after  a  pause,  "  if  the  object  of  my  pursuit  was  religion.  I  dis- 
appointed but  not  surprised  you  by  my  answer." 

"  Yes :  you  grieved  me,  because,  in  your  case,  religion  would 
alone  till  the  dreary  vacuum  of  your  time.  For,  with  your  en- 
larged and  cultivated  mind,  you  would  not  view  the  grandest  of 
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earthly  questions  in  a  narrow  and  sectarian  light.  You  would 
not  think  religion  consisted  in  a  sanctified  demeanor,  in  an  os- 
tentatious alms-giving,  in  a  harsh  judgment  of  all  without  the 
pale  of  your  opinions.  You  would  behold  in  it  a  benign  and 
harmonious  system    of  morality,  which   takes  from  nony 

Ugh  not  to  rentier  it  tedious,  but  impressive.  The  school  of 
the  Bayles  and  Vbltaires  is  annihilated.  Men  begin  now  to  feel 
that  to  philosophize  is  not  to  sneer.  In  Doubt,  we  are  stopped 
short  .it  every  outlet  beyond  the  Sensual.  .' n  Belief,  lies  die 
secret  of  all  our  valuable  exertion.  Two  sentiments  are  enough 
>n  serve  even  the  idlest  temper  from  stagnation — a  desire 
and  a  hope.  What  then  can  we  say  of  the  desire  to  he  useful,  and 
the  hope  to  be  immortal  ?  " 

is  was  language  Constance  had  not  often  heard  before, 
nor  was  it  frequent  in  the  lips  of  him  who  now  uttered  it.  but 
an  interest  in  the  fate  and  happiness  of  one  in  whom  he  saw  so 
much  to  admire,  had  made  Mandeville  anxious  that  she  should 
entertain  some  principle  which  he  could  alsoesteem.  And  there 
was  a  fervor,  a  sincerity,  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that  thrilled 
to  the  very  heart  of  Lady  Erpingham.  She  pressed  his  hand  in 
silence.  She  thought  afterward  over  his  words;  but  worldly 
life  is  not  easily  accessible  to  any  lasting  impressions  save  those 
of  vanity  and  love.  Religion  has  two  sources  ;  the  habit  of 
early  years,  or  the  process  of  after-thought.  But  to  Constance 
had  not  been  fated  the  advantage  of  the  first ;  and  how  can 
deep  thought  of  another  world  be  a  favorite  employment  with 
the  scheming  woman  of  this? 

This  is  the  only  time  that  Mandeville  appears  in  this  work  : 
a  type  of  the  rarity  of  die  intervention  of  religious  wisdom  on 
the  scenes  of  real  life  ! 

By-the-way,'' said   Saville,  as  in   departing  he  encountered 

stance  by  the  door,  and  made  his  final  adieus  ;  "  by-the-way, 

will  perha  t,  somewhere  in  Italy,  my  old  young  friend, 

olphin.     lie  has  not   been   pleased   to  prate  of  his 

whereabout  to  me;  but  I  hear  that  he  has  been  seen  lately  at 

ance  colored,  and  her  heart  beat  violently  ;  but  she  an- 
ied  indifferently,  and  turned  away. 
The  next  morning  they  set  oil  for  Italy,     but  within  one  week 
from  that  day,  what  a  change  awaited  Constance  1 
u 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


AMBITION  VINDICATED — THE  HOME  OF  GODOLPHIN  AND  LUCILLA — 
LUCILLA'S  MIND — THE  EFFECT  OF  HAPPY  LOVE  ON  FEMALE  TAL- 
ENT— THE    EVE    OF    FAREWELL — LUCILLA    ALONE TEST    OF   A 

WOMAN'S    AFFECTION. 

O  much-abused  and  highly-slandered  passion  ! — Passion  rather 
of  the  soul  than  the  heart :  hateful  to  the  pseudo-moralist,  but 
viewed  with  favoring,  though  not  undiscriminating  eyes  by  the 
true  philosopher :  bright-winged  and  august  ambition!  Jt  is 
well  for  fools  to  revile  thee,  because  thou  art  liable,  like  other 
utilities,  to  abuse  !  The  wind  uproots  the  oak — but  for  every 
oak  it  uproots,  it  scatters  a  thousand  acorns.  Ixion  embraced 
the  cloud,  but  from  the  embrace  sprang  a  hero.  Thou,  too, 
hast  thy  fits  of  violence  and  storm  ;  but  without  thee,  life  would 
stagnate  : — thou,  too,  embracest  thy  clouds  ;  but  even  thy  clouds 
have  the  demigods  for  their  offspring  ! 

It  was  'the  great  and  prevailing  misfortune  of  Godolphm's 
life,  that  he  had  early  taught  himself  to  be  superior  to  exertion. 
His  talents,  therefore,  only  preyed  on  himself;  and  instead  of 
the  vigorous  and  daring  actor  of  the  world,  he  was  alternately 
the  indolent  sensualist  or  the  solitary  dreamer.  He  did  not 
view  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel  as  a  man  with  a  wholesome 
mind  should  do  ;  and  thus  from  his  infirmities  we  draw  a  moral. 
The  moral  is  not  the  worse,  in  that  it  opposes  the  trite  morali- 
ties of  those  who  would  take  from  action  its  motive  :  the  men 
of  genius,  who  are  not  also  men  of  ambition,  are  either  humor- 
ists, or  visionaries,  or  hypochondriacs. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  Godolphin  and  Lu- 
cil  la  fixed  their  abode ;  and  here  the  young  idealist  for  some 
time  imagined  himself  happy.  Never  until  now  so  fond  of  nat- 
ure as  of  cities,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
Eden  around  him.  He  spent  the  long  sunny  hours  of  noon  on 
the  smooth  lake,  or  among  the  sheltering  trees  by  which  it  was 
encircled.  The  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  the  world  became 
to  him  the  food  of  quiet  meditation,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  thought  did  not  wearv  him  with  its  sameness. 

When  his  steps  turned  homeward,  the  anxious  form  of  Lu- 
cilla  waited  for  him  :  her  eye  brightened  at  his  approach,  her 
spirit  escaped  restraint  and  bounded  into  joy  :  and  Godolphin, 
touched  by  her  delight,  became  eager  to  witness  it ;  he  felt  the 
magnet  of  a  Home.    Yet  as  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion  died 
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..  he  could  not  but  be  sensible  that  Lucilla  was  scarcely  a 

npanion.     Her    fancy  was   indeed   lively,  and    her   capacity 
acute ;  but   experience  had  set  a  confined   limit   to   her  ideas 
had  nothing  save  love,  and  a  fitful  temperament,  upon  which 
she  could  draw  tor  conversation.     Those  whose  education  de- 

-  them  from  deriving  instruction  from  things,  have  in  gen- 
eral the  power  to  extract  amusement  from  persons. — they  can 
talk  of  the  ridiculous  Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  absurd  Mr.  Wank. 
But  our  lovers  saw  no  society:  and  thus  their  commune  was 
thrown  entirely  on  their  internal  resources. 

There  was  always  that  in  the  peculiar  mind  of  Godolphin 
which  was  inclined  toward  ideas  too  refined  and  subtile  even 
for  persons  of  cultivated  intellect.  If  Constance  could  scarcely 
comprehend  tiie  tone  of  his  character,  we  may  believe  that  to 
Lucilla  he  was  wholly  a  mystery.  This,  perhaps,  enhanced  her 
.  but  the  consciousness  of  it  disappointed  his.  He  felt  that 
what  he  considered  the  noblest  faculty  he  possessed  was  unap- 
preciated. He  was  sometimes  angry  with  Lucilla  that  she  loved 
only  those  qualities  in  his  character  which  he  shared  with  the 
rest  of  mankind.  His  speculative  and  Hamlet-like  temper — 
(let  us  here  take  Goethe's  view  of  Hamlet,  and  combine  a  cer- 
tain weakness  with  the  finer  traits  of  the  royal  dreamer  1 — per- 

lid  world,  and  Hew  to  aerial  creati 
could  not  appreciate  the  present.  Had  Godolphin  loved 
Lucilla  as  he  once  thought  that  he  should  love  her,  the  beauties 
of  her  character  would  have  blinded  him  to  its  defects;  but  his 
passion  had  been  too  sudden  to  be  thoroughly  grounded.  It 
had  arisen  from  the  knowledge  of  her  affection — not  grown  step 

step  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  own.  Between  the  interval 
of  liking  and  possession,  love  (to  be  durable)  should  pass  through 
mai  3.    The  doubt,  the  fear,  the  first  pressure  of  the  hand, 

the  first  kiss, — each  should  be  an  epoch  for  remembrance  to 
cling  to.  In  moments  of  after-coolness  or  anger,  the  mind  should 
Hy  from  the  sated  present  to  the  million  tender  and  freshening 
ciations  of  the  past.  With  these  associations  the  affection 
renews  its  youth.  How  vast  a  store  of  melting  reflections,  how 
countless  an  accumulation  of  the  spells  that  preserve  con 
does  that  love  forfeit,  in  which  the  memory  only  commei 
with  possession ! 

And  the  more  delicate  and  thoughtful  our  nature,  the  more 
powerful  are   these   associations.      Do   they  not   constitute  the 
immense    difference   between  the  love  and   the  intrigue  ?     AJ! 
things  that  savor  of  youth  make  our  most  exquisite  sen- 
whether  to  experience  or  recall ; — thus,  in    the   seasons  of  the 
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year,  we  prize  the  spring  ;  and  in  the  effusions  of  the  heart,  the 
courtship. 

Beautiful,  too,  and  tender — wild  and  fresh  in  her  tenderness 
— as  Lucilla  was,  there  was  that  in  her  character,  in  addition  to 
her  want  of  education,  which  did  not  wholly  accord  with  Go- 
dolphin's  preconception  of  the  being  his  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
His  calm  and  profound  nature  desired  one  in  whom  he  could 
not  only  confide,  but,  as  it  were,  repose.  Thus  one  great  charm 
that  had  attracted  him  to  Constance  was  the  evenness  and 
smoothness  of  her  temper.  But  the  self-formed  mind  of  Lucilla 
was  ever  in  a  bright,  and  to  him  a  wearying  agitation  ; — tears 
and  smiles  perpetually  chased  each  other.  Not  comprehending 
his  character,  but  thinking  only  and  wholly  of  him,  she  dis- 
tracted herself  with  conjectures  and  suspicions,  which  she  was 
too  ingenuous  and  too  impassioned  to  conceal.  After  watching 
him  for  hours,  she  would  weep  that  he  did  not  turn  from  his 
looks  or  reverie  to  search  also  for  her,  with  eyes  equally  yearning 
and  tender  as  her  own.  The  fear  in  absence,  the  absorbed  devo- 
tion when  present,  that  absolutely  made  her  existence, — she 
was  wretched  because  he  did  not  reciprocate  with  the  same  in- 
tensity of  soul.  She  could  conceive  nothing  of  love  but  that 
which  she  felt  herself  ;  and  she  saw,  daily  and  hourly,  that  in 
that  love  he  did  not  sympathize  ;  and  therefore  she  embittered 
her  life  by  thinking  that  he  did  not  return  her  affection. 

"  You  wrong  us  both,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  tearful  accu- 
sations ;  "but  our  sex  love  differently  from  yours." 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  that  love  has  no  varieties  :  there  is 
but  one  love,  but  there  may  be  many  counterfeits." 

Godolphin  smiled  to  think  how  the  untutored  daughter  of 
nature  had  unconsciously  uttered  the  sparkling  aphorism  of  the 
most  artificial  of  maxim-makers.*  Lucilla  saw  the  smile,  and 
her  tears  flowed  instantly. 

"  Thou  mockest  me." 

"  Thou  art  a  little  fool,"  said  Godolphin,  kindly,  and  he  kissed 
away  the  storm. 

And  this  was  ever  an  easy  matter.  There  was  nothing  un- 
feminine  or  sullen  in  Lucilla's  irregulated  moods  ;  a  kind  word 
— a  kind  caress — allayed  them  in  an  instant,  and  turned  the 
transient  sorrow  into  sparkling  delight.  But  they  who  know 
how  irksome  is  the  perpetual  trouble  of  conciliation  to  a  man 
meditative  and  indolent  like  Godolphin,  will  appreciate  the 
pain  that  even  her  tenderness  occasioned  him. 

There  is  one  thing  very  noticeable  in  women  when  they  have 

*  Rochefoucauld. 
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once  obtained  the  object  of  their  life — the  sudden  check  thai 
the  impulse  of  their  genius  ! — Content  to  have  found 
realization  of  their  chief  hope,  they  do  nol  look  beyond  to 
other  but  1'  ibjects,  as  they  had  been  wont  to  do  before. 

Hence  we  -     many  who,  before  marriage,  strike   us  with  ad- 

miration, from  the  vividness  of  their  talents,  and  after  man; 
settle  down  into  the  mere  machine.  We  wonder  that  we  ever 
feared,  while  we  praised,  the  brilliancy  of  an  intellect  that  seems 
now  never  to  wander  from  the  limits  of  house  and  hearth.  So 
with  poor  Lucilla ;  her  restless  mind  and  ardent  genius  had 
ona  ■    ery  object  within  their  reach  .-—she  had  taught 

herself  music  ;  she  had  learned  the  colorings  and  lines  of  art  ; 
not  a  book  came  in  her  way,  but  she  would  have  sought  to 
extract  from  it  a  new  idea.  But  she  was  now  with  Godolphin, 
and  all  other  occupations  for  thought  were  gone  ;  she  had  noth- 
ing beyond  his  love  to  wish  for,  nothing  beyond  his' character 
to  learn.  He  was  the  circle  of  hope,  and  her  heart  its  center; 
all  lines  were  equal  to  that  heart,  so  that  they  touched  him.  It 
is  clear  that  this  devotion  prevented  her,  however,  from  fitting 
herself  to  be  his  companion  ;  she  did  not  seek  to  accomplish 
herself,  but  to  study  him  :  thus  in  her  extreme  love  was  another 
reason  why  that  love  was  not  adequately  returned. 

but  Godolphin  felt  all  the  responsibility  that  he  had  taken 
on  himself.  He  felt  how  utterly  the  happiness  of  this  poor  and 
solitary  child — for  a  child  she  was  in  character,  and  almost  in 
rs — depended  upon  him.  He  roused  himself,  therefore, from 
his  ordinary  selfishness,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  way  to  the  ir- 
ritation which  she  unknowingly  but  constantly  kept  alive.  The 
balmy  and  delicious  climate,  the  liquid  serenity  of  the  air,  the 
majestic  repose  with  which  Nature  invested  the  loveliness  that 
surrounded  their  home,  contributed  to  soften  and  calm  his  mind. 
And  he  had  persuaded  Lucilla  to  look  without  despair  upon  his 
occasional  although  short  a'  .     Sometimes  he  passed  two 

or  three  weeks  at  Rome,  sometimes  at  Naples  or  Florem  ■-. 
li  knew  so  well  how  necessary  such  intervals  of  absent  e  are 
to  the  preservation  of  love,  to  the  defeat  of  that  satiety  which 
creeps  over  us  with  custom,  that  he  had  resolutely  enforced  it 
as  a  necessity,  although  always  under  the  busines 

a  plea  that   Lucilla  could    understand    and    not    resist  ;    for  the 

1  business  I  to  her  like  destiny — a  call  that,  howi 

odi  cannot  disobey.     At  first,  indeed,  she  was  di 

late  at  the  absence  only  of  two  days;   hut   when   sh  how 

•rly  her  lover  returned  to  her,  with  what  a  fresh  charm  In- 
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listened  to  her  voice  or  her  song,  she  began  to  confess  that  even 
in  the  evil  might  be  good. 

By  degrees  he  accustomed  her  to  longer  intervals ;  and  Lu- 
cilla  relieved  the  dreariness  of  the  time  by  the  thousand  little 
plans  and  surprises  with  which  women  delight  in  receiving  the 
beloved  wanderer  after  absence.  His  departure  was  a  signal 
for  a  change  in  the  house,  the  gardens,  the  arbor;  and  when  she 
was  tired  with  these  occupations,  she  was  not  forbidden  at  least 
to  write  to  him  and  receive  his  letters.  Dailv  intoxication1; 
and  men's  words  are  so  much  kinder  when  written,  than 
they  are  when  uttered !  Fortunately  for  Lucilla,  her  early 
habits,  and  her  strange  qualities  of  mind,  rendered  her  independ- 
ent of  companionship  and  fond  of  solitude. 

Often  Godolphin,  who  could  not  conceive  how  persons  with- 
out education  could  entertain  themselves,  taking  pity  on  her 
loneliness  and  seclusion,  would  say  : 

"  But  how,  Lucilla,  have  you  passed  this  long  day,  that  I  have 
spent  away  from  you  ? — among  the  woods  or  on  the  lake  ? " 

And  Lucilla,  delighted  to  recount  to  him  the  history  of  her 
hours,  would  go  over  each  incident,  and  body  forth  every 
thought  that  had  occurred  to  her,  with  a  grave  and  serious  mi- 
nuteness that  evinced  her  capabilities  of  dispensing  with  the 
world. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  somewhat  more  than  two  years; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  human  alloy,  it  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
period  of  Godolphin's  life,  and  the  one  that  the  least  disappoint- 
ed his  too-exacting  imagination.  Lucilla  had  had  one  daugh- 
ter, but  she  died  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  She  wept  over  the 
perished  flower,  but  was  not  inconsolable  ;  for,  before  its  loss, 
she  had  taught  herself  to  think  no  affliction  could  be  irremedia- 
ble that  did  not  happen  to  Godolphin.  Perhaps  Godolphin  was 
the  more  grieved  of  the  two  ;  men  of  his  character  are  fond  of 
the  occupation  of  watching  the  growth  of  minds  :  they  put  in 
practice  their  chimeras  of  education.  Happy  child,  to  have  es- 
caped an  experiment ! 

It  was  the  eve  before  one  of  Godolphin's  periodical  excur- 
sions, and  it  was  Rome  that  he  proposed  to  visit;  Godolphin 
had  lingered  about  the  lake  until  the  sun  had  set ;  and  Lucilla, 
grown  impatient,  went  forth  to  seek  him.  The  day  had  been 
sultry,  and  now  a  somber  and  breathless  calm  hung  over  the 
deepening  eve.  The  pines,  those  gloomy  children  of  the  forest, 
which  shed  something  of  melancholy  and  somewhat  of  stern- 
ness over  the  brighter  features  of  an  Italian  landscape,  drooped 
heavily  in  the  brei  zeless  air.     As  she  came  on  the  border  of  the 
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Like,  its  waves  lay  dark   and  v  -  ;  only,  at   intervals,   the 

Slirf,  in        g    ilong  the  pebbles,  made  a  low  and  dreary  sound, 

ram  the  trees  some  lingering  ter  sent  forth  a  shrill 

momentary  note,  and  then  again  all  became 

••  An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 

A  silence  sleeping  the: 

-     i  spot  where   the   trees,  receding  in   a  ring.  left 
e  bare  and  hug         graents  of  stone  uncovered  by  verdure. 
5  the  on\.   -  md  that  rich  and  luxuriant  scene  that 

in  harmony  with  the  soft  spirit  of  the  place  :  might    1 
gi    a  fanciful  comparison.  I  should  say  that  it  was  like  on<- 
e  and  gray  remembrance  in  the  midst   of  a   careei 
isure.     On  this  spot  Godolphin    now  stood    alone,  looking 
he  still  and  purple  waters  that  lay  before  him.     Lucilla, 
with  a  light  step,  climbed  the  rugged  stones,  and,  touching  his 
shoulder,  reproached  him  with  a  tender  playfulness  for  his  tru- 
ant 

•Lucilla,"  said  he.  when  peace  was  restored,  '"what  impi 

this  dreary  and  prophetic  pause  of  nature,  before  the 
gathering  of  the  storm,  create  in  you  ?     Does  it  inspire  you 

melan  ,  or  thought,  or  tea: 

••  I  see  red  Lucilla,  pointing  to  a  far  and  soli- 

tary .  hich   hung    islanded   in    a  sea   of    cloud,  that    swept 

iv  and  blackly  onward  : — "  I  see  my  star,  and  I  think  more 
of  that  little  light  than  of  the  darkness  around  it." 

But  it  will  presently  be  buried  among  the  clouds,"  said   <i 
dolphin,  smiling  at  that  superstition  which  Lucilla  had  borrowed 
from  her  lath 

■•  But  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the  star  endures.'' 
••  Vou  are  of  guine  nature,  my  Lucilla."     Lucilla  sighe  1 

"Why  tha:  •  ?  " 

•■  Be<  ause  I  am  thinking  how  little  even   those   who   love   us 
it,  know  of  us  !     I  never  tell  my  disquiet  and  sorrow.     Th 
are  times  when  thou  wouldst  not  think  me  too  warmly  addk 
riope  !  " 

•    Vnd  what,  poor  idler,  have  you  to  fear  ?  " 
"  Hast  thou  never  felt  it  possible  that   thou  couldst  love  me 

"  Never  !  " 

Lucill  i  her  large  searching  eyes  and   .  rly  on 

his  face,  but  in  its  calm    features   and   placid   brow  she- 
ground  for  augury,  whether  ;  turnc: 
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"I  cannot  think,  Lucilla,"  said  Godolphin,  **  that  you  ever 
direct  those  thoughts  of  yours,  wandering  although  they  be,  to 
the  future.  Do  they  ever  extend  to  the  space  of  some  ten  or 
twenty  years  ?  " 

"  No.  But  one  year  may  contain  the  whole  historv  of  my  fut- 
ure." 

As  she  spoke,  the  clouds  gathered  together  round  the  solitary 
star  to  which  Lucilla  had  pointed.  The  storm  was  at  hand  ; 
they  felt  its  approach,  and  turned  homeward. 

There  is  something  more  than  ordinarily  fearful  in  the  tem- 
pests that  visit  those  soft  and  garden  climes.  The  unfrequency 
of  such  violent  changes  in  the  mood  of  nature  serves  to  appall 
us  as  with  an  omen  ;  it  is  like  a  sudden  affliction  in  the  midst 
of  happiness — or  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  one  we  Jove.  For 
the  stroke  for  which  we  are  not  prepared  we  have  rather  despond- 
ency than  resistance. 

As  they  reached  their  home,  the  heavy  rain-drops  began  to 
fall.  They  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  casement,  watching 
the  coruscations  of  the  lightning  as  it  played  over  the  black  and 
heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  Lucilla,  whom  the  influences  of  nat- 
ure always  strangely  and  mysteriously  affected,  clung  pale  and 
almost  trembling  to  Godolphin  ;  but  even  in  her  fear  there  was 
delight  in  being  so  near  to  him,  in  whose  love  alone  she  thought 
there  was  protection.  Oh  !  what  luxury  so  dear  to  a  woman  as 
is  the  sense  of  dependence!  Poor  Lucilla!  it  was  the  last 
evening  she  ever  spent  with  one  whom  she  worshiped  so  entirely. 

Godolphin  remained  up  longer  than  Lucilla:  when  he  joined 
hi  i  in  her  room,  the  storm  had  ceased  ;  and  he  found  her  stand- 
ing by  the  open  window,  and  gazing  on  the  skies  that  were  now 
lii  and  serene.  Far  in  the  deep  stillness  of  midnight  crept 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  hushed  once  more  into  silence,  and  re- 
flecting the  solemn  and  unfathomable  stars.  That  chain  of  hills, 
which  but  to  name  awakens  countless  memories  of  romance, 
stretched  behind — their  blue  and  dim  summits  melting  into  the 
skies,  and  over  one,  higher  than  the  rest,  paused  the  new-risen 
moon,  silvering  the  firs  beneath,  and  farther  down,  breaking, 
with  one  long  and  yet  mellower  track  of  light,  over  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

As  Godolphin  approached,  he  did  so,  unconsciously,  with  a 
hushed  and  noiseless  step.  There  is  something  in  the  quiet  of 
nature  like  worship;  it  is  as  if,  from  the  breathless  heart  of 
Things,  went  up  a  prayer  or  a  In. mage  to  the  Arch-Creator. 
els  subdued  by  a  stillness  so  utter  and  so  august ;  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  our  own  sensations,  and  deepens  into  an  awe. 
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now,  I  can  feel  that  you  will  run  no  chance,  in  future,  of  over- 
appreciating  that  bauble.  Woman.  You  will  beg,  borrow,  steal, 
and  exchange,  or  lose  the  jewel,  with  the  same  delicious  excite- 
ment, coupled  with  th^  same  steady  indifference,  with  which  we 
play  at  a  more  scientific  game  and  for  a  more  comprehensive 
reward.  I  say  more  comprehensive  reward :  for  how  many 
women  raav  we  be  able  to  buy  bv  a  judicious  bet  on  the  odd 
trick  !  " 

"  Your  turn  is  sudden,"  sai  1  Godolphin,  smiling;  "and  there 
is  some  justice  in  your  reasoning.  The  fit  is  over  ;  and  if  ever 
I  can  be  wise,  I  have  entered  on  wisdom  now.  But  talk  of 
this  no  more." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Saville,  whose  unerring  tact  had  reached 
just  the  point  where  to  stop,  and  who  had  led  Godolphin  through 
just  that  vein  of  conversation,  half  sentimentalizing,  half  sensi- 
ble, all  profligate,  which  seldom  fails  to  win  the  ear  of  a  man 
both  of  imagination  and  of  the  world.  "I  will  not;  and,  to 
vary  the  topic,  I  will  turn  egoist,  and  tell  you  my  adventures." 

With  this.  Saville  began  a  light  and  amusing  recital  of  his 
various  and  singular  life  for  the  last  three  years.  Anecdote, 
jest,  maxim,  remark,  interspersed,  gave  a  zest  and  piquancy  to 
the  narration.  An  accomplished  rou/ always  affects  to  moralize  ; 
it  is  a  part  of  his  character.  There  is  a  vague  and  shrewd  sen- 
timent that  pervades  his  morale  and  his  system.  Frequent  ex- 
citement, and  its  attendant  relaxation  :  the  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  all  pursuits  ;  the  insipidity  of  all  life;  the  hollowness  of 
all  love  ;  the  faithfulness  in  all  ties  ,  the  disbelief  in  all  worth  ; 
these  consequences  of  a  dissipated  existence  on  a  thoughtful 
mind,  produce  some  remarkable,  while  they  make  sc  many 
wretched  characters.  They  colored  some  of  the  most  attractive 
prose  among  the  French,  and  the  most  fascinating  verse  in  the 
pages  of  Byron.  It  might  be  asked  by  a  profane  inquirer 
(and  I  have  touched  on  this  before),  what  effect  a  life  nearly 
similar — a  life  of  luxury,  indolence,  lassitude,  profuse  but  heart 
less  love,  imparted  to  the  deep  and  touching  wisdom  in  his  page, 
whom  we  consider  the  wisest  of  men,  and  who  has  left  us  the 

St  melancholy  of  doctrines  ? 

It  was  this  turn  of  mind  that  made  Saville's  conversation 
peculiarly  agi  »le  to  Godolphin  in  his  present  humor:  and 
the  latter  invested  it,  from  his  own  mood,  with  a  charm  which 
in  reality  it  wanted.  For,  as  I  shall  show,  in  Godolphin,  what 
deterioration  the  habits  of  frivolous  and  worldly  life  produce  on 
the  mind  of  a  man  of  genius,  I  show  only  in  Saville  the  efl 
they  produce  on  a  man  of  sense. 
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"  Well,  Godolphin,"  said  Saville,  as  he  saw  the  former  rise  to 
depart,  "  you  will  at  least  dine  with  me  to-day — a  punctual  eight 
1  think  I  can  promise  you  an  agreeable  evening.  The  Linettini, 
and  that  dear  little  Fanny  Millinger  (your  o\&fla?ne),  are  coming ; 
and  I  have  asked  old  Stracey,  the  poet,  to  say  bons  mots  for 
them.  Poor  old  Stracey !  He  goes  about  to  all  his  former 
friends  and  fellow-liberals,  boasting  of  his  favor  with  the  Great, 
and  does  not  see  that  we  only  use  him  as  we  would  a  puppet- 
show  or  a  dancing  dog." 

"What  folly,"  said  Godolphin,  "it  is  in  any  man  of  genius 
(not  also  of  birth)  to  think  the  Great  of  this  country  can  possi- 
bly esteem  him  !  Nothing  can  equal  the  secret  enmity  with 
which  dull  men  regard  an  intellect  above  their  comprehension. 
Party  politics,  and  the  tact,  the  shifting,  the  commonplace  that 
Party  politics  alone  require  ;  these  they  can  appreciate ;  and 
they  feel  respect  for  an  orator,  even  though  he  be  not  a  county 
member;  for  he  can  assist  them  in  their  paltry  ambition  for 
place  and  pension  :  but  an  author,  or  a  man  of  science,  the  rogues 
positively  jeer  at  him  !  " 

"  And  yet,"  said  Saville,  "  how  few  men  of  letters  perceive  a 
truth  so  evident  to  us,  so  hackneyed  even  in  the  conversations 
of  society  !  For  a  little  reputation  at  a  dinner-table,  for  a  coax- 
ing' note  from  some  titled  demirep  affecting  the  De  Stael,  they 
forget  not  only  to  be  glorious  but  even  to  be  respectable.  And 
this,  too,  not  only  for  so  petty  a  gratification,  but  for  one  that 
rarely  lasts  above  a  London  season.  We  allow  the  low-born 
author  to  be  the  lion  this  year;  but  we  dub  him  a  bore  the  next. 
We  shut  our  doors  upon  his  twice-told  jests,  and  send  for  the 
Prague  minstrels  to  sing  to  us  after  dinner  instead." 

"  However,"  said  Godolphin,  "  it  is  only  poets  you  find  so  fool- 
ish as  to  be  deceived  by  you.  There  is  not  a  single  prose  writer 
of  real  genius  so  absurd." 

"  And  why  is  that  ?  " 

"  Because,"  replied  Godolphin,  philosophizing,  "poets  address 
themselves  more  to  women  than  men ;  and  insensibly  they 
acquire  the  weaknesses  which  they  are  accustomed  to  address. 
A  poet  whose  verses  delight  the  women  will  be  found,  if  we 
closely  analyze  his  character,  to  be  very  like  a  woman  himself." 

"  You  don't  love  poets  ?  "  said  Saville. 

"  The  glory  of  old  has  departed  from  them.  I  mean  less  from 
their  pages  than  their  minds.  We  have  plenty  of  beautiful  poets, 
but  how  little  poetry  breathing  of  a  great  soul !  " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  Mr.  Glosson  was  announced. 
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There  entered  a  little,  smirking,  neat-dressed  man,  prim 
lawyer  or  a  house-agent. 

i,  is  that  you?"  said  Saville,  with  something  like 
animation  :  '"sit  down,  my  good  sir, — sit  down.  Well  !  well  !  " 
rubbing  his  hands  ;   "  what  news  ?  what  news  ?  " 

M  Why,  Mr.  Saville,  I  think  we  may  get  the  land  from  old . 

He  has  the  right  of  rhe  job.     I   have  been  with  him   all    this 
morning.      He  asks  six  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

••  The  unconscionable  dog !     He  g<  >t  it  from  the  crown  for  tv. 

••  Ah,  very  true. — very  true  :  but  you  don't  see.  sir.— you  don't 
see,  that  it  is  well  worth  nine.  Sad  times, — sad  times  :  jobs 
from  the  crown  are  growing  scarcer  every  day,  Mr.  Saville." 

'•  Humph  !  that's  all  a  chance,  a  speculation.  Times  are  bad, 
indeed,  as  vou  say  ;  no  money  in  the  market ;  go,  Glosson  ;  offer 
him  five;  your  percentage  shall  be  one  per  cent,  higher  than  if 
I  pay  six  thousand,  and  shall  be  counted  up  to  the  latter  sum." 

'•He!  he!  he!  sir!"  grinned  Glosson:  "vou  are  fond  of 
your  joke,  Mr.  Saville." 

"  Well,  now  ;  what  else  in  the  market  ?  never  mind  my  friend  : 
Mr.  Godolphin — Mr.  Glosson;  now  all  gene  is  over;  proceed, — 
eed." 

Glosson  hummed,  and  bowed,  and  hummed  again,  and  then 
glided  on  to  s(>eak  of  houses,  and  crown  lands,  and  properties 
in  Wales,  and  places  at  court  (for  some  of  the  subordinate  p 
at  the  palace  were  then — perhaps  are  now — regular  matter  of 
barter,) ;  and  Saville,  bending  over  the  table,  with  his  thin  delicate 
hands  clasped  intently,  and  his  brow  denoting  his  interest,  and 
his  sharp  shrewd  eye  fixed  on  the  agent,  furnished  to  the  con- 
templative Godolphin  a  picture  which  he  did  not  fail  to  note,  to 
moralize  on,  to  despise  ! 

What  a  spectacle  is  that  of  the  prodigal  rake,  hardening  and 
sharpening  into  the  grasping  speculator  ! 


CHAPTER  XX. 

VV    MILLINGER     ONCE     MORE — LOVE — WOMAN  —  BOOKS — A 
HUNDRED   TOPICS    TOUCHED    ON     THE     SURFACE — GODOLPH' 
STATE   OF    MIND      MOKE     MINUTELY     EXAMINED — THE     DINNER 
AT    SAVILI. 

Godolphin  went  to  see  and  converse  with   Fanny  Millinger. 
She  was  still  unmarried,  and  still  the  fashion.    There  was  a  sort  of 
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allegory  of  real  life,  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  certain  epochs, 
our  Idealist  was  brought  into  contact  with  the  fair  actress  of 
ideal  creations.  There  was,  in  short,  something  of  a  moral  in 
the  way  these  two  streams  of  existence — the  one  belonging  to 
the  Actual,  the  other  to  the  Imaginary — flowed  on,  crossing 
each  other  at  stated  times.  Which  was  the  more  really  imagina- 
tive— the  life  of  the  stage,  or  that  of  the  world's  stage  ? 

The  gay  Fanny  was  rejoiced  to  welcome  back  again  her  early 
lover.  She  ran  on,  talking  of  a  thousand  topics,  without  remark- 
ing the  absent  mind  and  musing  eye  of  Godolphin,  till  he  him- 
self stopped  her  somewhat  abruptly  : 

"  Well,  Fanny,  well,  and  what  do  you  know  of  Saville  ?  You 
have  grown  intimate  with  him,  eh  ?  We  shall  meet  at  his  house 
this  evening." 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  charming  person  in  his  little  way  ;  and  the 
only  man  who  allows  me  to  be  a  friend  without  dreaming  of  be- 
coming a  lover.  Now  that's  what  I  like.  We  poor  actresses 
have  so  much  would-be  love  in  the  course  of  our  lives,  that  a 
little  friendship  now  and  then  is  a  novelty  which  other  and 
soberer  people  can  never  appreciate.  On  reading  '  Gil  Bias  '  the 
other  day — I  am  no  great  reader,  as  you  may  remember — I  was 
struck  by  that  part  in  which  the  dear  Santillane  assures  us  that 
there  was  never  any  love  between  him  and  Laura  the  actress. 
I  thought  it  so  true  to  nature,  so  probable,  that  they  should  have 
formed  so  strong  an  intimacy  for  each  other,  lived  in  the  same 
house,  had  every  opportunity  for  love,  yet  never  loved.  And  it 
was  exactly  because  she  was  an  actress,  and  a  light  good-for- 
nothing  creature,  that  it  so  happened ;  the  very  multiplicity  of 
lovers  prevented  her  falling  in  love  :  the  very  carelessness  of  her 
life,  poor  girl,  rendered  a  friend  so  charming  to  her.  It  would 
have  spoiled  the  friend  to  have  made  him  an  adorer;  it  would 
have  turned  the  rarity  into  the  everyday  character.  Now,  so  it 
is  with  me  and  Saville ;  I  like  his  wit,  he  likes  my  good  temper. 
We  see  each  other  as  often  as  if  we  were  in  love  ;  and  yet  I  do 
not  believe  it  even  possible  that  he  should  ever  kiss  my  hand. 
After  all,"  continued  Fanny,  laughing,  "love  is  not  so  necessary 
to  us  women  as  people  think.  Fine  writers  say,  '  Oh,  men  have 
a  thousand  objects,  women  but  one  ! '  That's  nonsense,  dear 
Percy  ;  women  have  their  thousand  objects  too.  They  have  not 
the  bar,  but  they  have  the  milliner's  shop;  they  can't  fight,  but 
they  can  sit  by  the  window  and  embroider  a  work-bag  ;  they  don't 
rush  into  politics,  but  they  plunge  their  souls  into  love  for  a  par- 
rot or  a  lap-dog.  Don't  let  men  flatter  themselves;  Providence 
has  been  just  as  kind  in  that  respect  to  one  sex  as  to  the  other  ; 
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our  objects  are  small,  yours  great:  but  a  small  object  may  oc- 
cupy the  mind  just  as  much  as  the  loftiest." 

••  (  hirs  .ureal !  pshau  d  Godolphin,  who  was  rather  struck 

with  Fanny's  remarks;   "there  is  nothing  great  in  th  >fes- 

sions  which  man  is  pleased  to  extol.  Is  selfishness  great  ?  Is 
the  low  trickery,  the  organized  lies  of  the  bar,  a  great  calling? 
Is  the  mechanical  slavery  of  the  soldier — righting  because  he  is 
in  the  way  of  fighting,  without  knowing  the  cause,  without  an 
object,  save  a  dim.  foolish  vanity  which  he  calls  glory,  and  can- 
ilyze — is  that  a  great  aim  and  vocation  ?  Well  :  the  sen- 
ate 1  look  at  the  outcry  which  wise  men  make  against  the  loath- 
some corruption  of  that  arena  ;  then  look  at  the  dull  hours,  the 
tedious  talk,  the  empty  boasts,  the  poor  and  flat  rewards,  and 
tell  me  where  is  the  greatness?  No,  Fanny  !  the  embroidered 
work-bag,  and  the  petted  parrot,  afford  just  as  great — morally 
great — occupations  as  those  of  the  bar,  the  army,  the  senate. 
It  is  only  the  frivolous  who  talk  of  frivolities  :  there  is  nothing 
frivolous  :  all  earthly  occupations  are  on  a  par — alike  important 
if  they  alike  occupy  ;    for  to  the  wise  all  are  poor  and  value- 

"  I  fancy  you  are  very  wrong,"  said  the  actress,  pressing  her 
pretty  fingers  to  her  forehead,  as  if  to  understand  him  ;  "  but  I  can- 
not tell  you  why,  and  I  never  argue.  I  ramble  on  in  my  ode!  way, 
casting  out  my  shrewd  things  without  defending  them  if  anyone 
chooses  to  quarrel  with  them.  What  I  do  I  let  others  do.  My 
maxim  in  talk  is  my  maxim  in  life.  I  claim  liberty  for  myself, 
and  urive  indulgence  to  others." 

u  1  see,"  said  Godolphin.  "  that  you  have  plenty  of  books  about 

.  though  you  plead  not  guilty  to  reading.     Do  you  learn  your 

philosophy  from  them  ?  for  I  think  you  have  contracted  a  vein  of 

reflection  since  we  parted,  which  I  scarcely  recognize  as  an  old 

characteristic." 

"  Wh;. ."  answered  Fanny,'  u  though  I  don't  read,  I  skim. 
Sometimes  I  canter  through  a  dozen  novels  in  a  morning.  I  am 
disappointed,  I  confess,  in  all  these  works.  I  want  to  see  more 
real  leno  of  the  world  than  tbey  ever  display.     They  tell 

us  how  Lord  Arthur  looked,  and  Lady  Lucy  dressed,  and  what 
the  color  of  those  curtains,  and  these  eyes,  and  so  forth  : 
and  then  the  better  sort,  perhaps,  dfralso  tell  US  what  the  heroine 
felt  as  well  as  wore,  and  try  with  might  and  main  to  pull  s< 
string  of  the  internal  machine  ;  but  still  I  am  not  enlightened, 
not  touched.  I  don't  recognize  men  and  women  ;  they  are  pup- 
pets with  holiday  phrases  :  and  I  tell  you  what,  Percy,  these  nov- 
elists make  the  last  mistake  you  would  suppose  them  guilty  of  j 
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they  have  not  romance  enough  in  them  to  paint  the  truths  of  so- 
ciety. Old  gentlemen  say  novels  are  bad  teachers  of  life,  because 
they  make  it  too  ideal  ;  quite  the  reverse  :  novels  are  too  trite! 
too  superficial !  their  very  talk  about  love,  and  the  fuss  they  make 
about  it,  show  how  shallow  real  romance  is  with  them  ;  for  thev 
say  nothing  new  on  it,  and  real  romance  is  forever  striking  out 
new  thoughts.  Am  I  not  right,  Percy  ? — No  !  life,  be  it  worldly 
as  it  may,  has  a  vast  deal  of  romance  in  it.  Every  one  of  us 
(even  poor  1)  have  a  mine  of  thoughts,  and  fancies,  and  wishes, 
that  books  are  too  dull  and  commonplace  to  reach  :  the  heart  is 
a  romance  in  itself." 

"A  philosophical  romance,  my  Fanny;  full  of  mysteries  and 
conceits,  and  refinements,  mixed  up  with  its  deeper  passages. 
But  how  came  you  so  wise  ?  " 

"Thank  you!"  answered  Fanny  with  a  profound  curtsy. 
"  The  fact  is — though  you,  as  in  duty  bound,  don't  perceive  it 
— that  I  am  older  than  I  was  when  we  last  met.  I  reflect  where 
I  then  felt.  Besides,  the  stage  fills  our  heads  with  a  half  sort 
of  wisdom,  and  gives  us  that  strange  mela?ige  of  shrewd  experi- 
ence and  romantic  notions  which  is,  in  fact,  the  real  representa- 
tion of  nine  human  hearts  out  of  ten.  Talking  of  books,  I  want 
some  one  to  write  a  novel  which  shall  be  a  metaphysical  Gil 
Bias ;  which  shall  deal  more  with  the  mind  than  Le  Sage's  book, 
and  less  with  the  actions :  which  shall  make  its  hero  the  creat- 
ure of  the  world,  but  a  different  creation,  though  equally  true  ; 
which  shall  give  a  faithful  picture  in  the  character  of  one  man 
of  the  aspect  and  the  effects  of  our  social  system  ;  making  that 
man  of  a  better  sort  of  clay  than  the  amusing  lackey  was,  and 
the  product  of  a  more  artificial  grade  of  society.  The  book  I 
mean  would  be  a  sadder  one  than  Le  Sage's,  but  equally  faith- 
ful to  life." 

"  And  it  wouid  have  more  of  romance,  if  I  rightly  understand 
what  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Precisely  :  romance  of  idea  as  well  as  incident — natural  ro- 
mance. By-the-way,  how  few  know  what  natural  romance  is  :  so 
that  you  feel  the  ideas  in  a  book  or  play  are  true  and  faithful  to 
the  characters  they  are  ascribed  to,  why  mind  whether  the  inci- 
dents are  probable  ?  Yet  common  readers  only  go  by  the  inci- 
dents ;  as  if  the  incidents  in  three-fourths  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
were  even  ordinarily  possible  !  But  people  have  so  little  nature 
in  them,  that  they  don't  know  what  is  natural !  " 

Thus  Fanny  ran  on,  in  no  very  connected  manner;  stringing 
together  those  remarks  which,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  show  how 
much  better  an  uneducated,  clever  girl,  whose  very  nature  is  a 
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qui.  ption  of  art,  can   play  the  critic,  than   the  pedants 

\vh"  assume  the  office. 

Hut  it  was  only  for  the  moment  that  the  heavy  heart  of  Go- 
dolphin  could  forget  its  load.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  to 
be  amused  while  yet  smarting  under  the  freshness  of  regret. 
\  great  shock  had  bees  given  to  his  nature;  he  had  loved 
:ist  his  will  ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  on  his  return  to  the  Pri- 
ory, he  had  even  resolved  on  curing  himself  of  a  passion  so  un- 
profitable and  unwise.  But  the  jealousy  of  a  night  had  shivered 
into  dust  a  prudence  which  never  of  right  belonged  to  a  very 
ardent  and  generous  nature  :  that  jealousy  was  soothed,  allayed  ; 
but  how  tierce,  how  stunning  was  the  blow  that  succeeded  it  ! 
Constance  had  confessed  love,  and  yet  had  refused  him — for- 
ever !  Clear  and  noble  as  to  herself  her  motives  might  seem 
in  that  refusal,  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  appear  in  the 
same  light  to  Godolphin.  Unable  to  penetrate  into  the  effect 
which  her  father's  death-bed  and  her  own  oath  had  produced 
on  the  mind  of  Constance  ;  how  indissolubly  that  remembrance 
had  united  itself  with  all  her  schemes  and  prospects  for  the 
future  ;  how  marvelously,  yet  how  naturally,  it  had  converted 
Idly  ambition  into  a  sacred  duty  ; — unable,  I  say,  to  compre- 
hend  all  these  various,  and  powerful,  and  governing  moti 
Godolphin  beheld  in  her  refusal  only  the  aversion  to  share  his 
slender  income,  and  the  desire  for  loftier  station.  He  consid- 
ered, therefore,  that  sorrow  was  a  tribute  to  her  unworthy  of 
himself  :  he  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  dignity  to  strive  to  forget 
that  hallowed  sentiment  which,  in  some  losses  of  the  heart, 
makes  it  a  duty  to  remember,  and  preaches  a  soothing  and  soft 
lesson  from  the  very  text  of  regret,  was  not  for  the  wrung  and 
stricken  soul  of  Godolphin.  He  only  strove  to  dissipate  his 
grief,  and  shut  out  from  mental  sight  the  charmed  vision  of  the 
first,  the  only  woman  he  had  deeply  loved. 

Godolphin  felt,  too,  that  the  sole  impulse  which  could  have 
united  the  fast-expiring  energy  and  enterprise  of  his  youth  to 
the  ambition  of  life  was  for  ever  gone.  With  Constance — with 
the  proud  thoughts  that  belonged  to  her — the  aspirings  after 
earthly  honors  were  linked,  and  with  her  were  broken.  He  felt 
his  old  philosophy — the  love  of  ease,  the  profound  contempt 
for  fame, — close,  like  the  deep  waters  over  those  glittering  h 
for  whose  passage  they  had  been  severed  for  a  moment — whel- 
ming the  crested  and  gorgeous  visions  forever  beneath  the  wave  ! 
Conscious  of  his  talents — nay,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  the  unquiet 
stirrings  of  no  common  genius — Godolphin  yet  foresaw  that  he 
was  not  henceforth    destined    to    play   a    shining   part    in    the 
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crowded  drama  of  life.  His  career  was  already  closed;  he 
might  be  contented,  prosperous,  happy  ;  but  never  great.  He 
had  seen  enough  of  authors,  and  of  the  thorns  that  beset  the 
paths  of  literature,  to  experience  none  of  those  delusions  which 
cheat  the  blinded  aspirer  into  the  wilderness  of  publication — 
that  mode  of  obtaining  fame  and  hatred  to  which  those  who 
feel  unfitted  for  more  bustling  concerns  are  impelled.  Write 
he  might:  and  he  was  fond  (as  disappointment  increased  his 
propensities  to  dreaming)  of  brightening  his  solitude  with  the 
golden  palaces  and  winged  shapes  that  lie  glassed  within  the 
fancy — the  soul's  fairy-land.  But  the  vision  with  him  was  only 
evoked  one  hour  to  be  destroyed  the  next.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  Godolphin,  and  not  unfortunate  perhaps  for  the  worid,  had 
he  learned  at  that  exact  moment  the  true  motive  for  human  ac- 
tion which  he  afterward,  and  too  late,  discovered.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  him  to  have  learned  that  there  is  an  ambition  to  do 
good — an  ambition  to  raise  the  wretched  as  well  as  to  rise. 

Alas  I-^either  in  letters  or  in  politics,  how  utterly  poor,  bar- 
ren, and  untempting,  is  every  path  that  points  upward  to  the 
mockery  of  public  eminence,  when  looked  upon  by  a  soul  that  has 
any  real  elements  of  wise  or  noble ;  unless  we  have  an  impulse 
within,  which  mortification  chills  not — a  reward  without,  which 
selfish  defeat  does  not  destroy. 

But,  unblest  by  one  friend  really  wise  or  good,  spoilt  by 
the  world,  soured  by  disappointment,  Godolphin's  very  facul- 
ties made  him  inert,  and  his  very  wisdom  taught  him  to  be  use- 
less. Again  and  again, — as  the  spider  in  some  cell  where  no 
winged  insect  ever  wanders,  builds  and  rebuilds  his  mesh, — the 
scheming  heart  of  the  idealist  was  doomed  to  weave  net  after 
net  for  those  visions  of  the  Lovely  and  the  Perfect  which  never 
can  descend  to  the  gloomy  regions  wherein  mortality  is  cast. 
The  most  common  disease  to  genius  is  nymphoiepsy — the  sad- 
dening for  a  spirit  that  the  world  knows  not.  Ah  !  how  those 
outward  disappointments  which  should  cure,  only  feed  the 
disease  ! 

The  dinner  at  Saville's  was  gay  and  lively,  as  such  entertain- 
ments with  such  participators  usually  are.  If  nothing  in  the 
world  is  more  heavy  than  your  formal  banquet, — nothing,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  more  agreeable  than  those  well-chosen  laissez  aller 
feasts  at  which  the  guests  are  as  happily  selected  as  the  wines ; 
where  there  is  no  form,  no  reserve,  no  effort ;  and  people,  hav- 
ing met  to  sit  still  for  a  few  hours,  are  willing  to  be  as  pleasant 
to  each  other  as  if  they  were  never  to  meet  again.  Yet  the  con- 
versation in  all  companies  not  literary  turns  upon  persons  rather 
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than  things;  and  your  wits  learn  their  art  only  in  the  School  for 
indaL 

"Onlv  think,  Fanny,"  said  Savillo,  "of  Clivers  turning  beau 
at  his  old  age  ?  He  commenced  with  being  a  jockey;  then  he 
une  an  electioneerer;  then  a  methodist  parson;  then  a 
builder  of  houses  ;  and  now  he  has  clashed  suddenly  up  to  Lon- 
don, rushed  into  the  clubs,  mounted  a  wig,  studied  an  ogle,  and 
walks  about  the  Opera  House  swinging  a  cane,  and,  at  the  age 
of  fifty-six,  punching  young  minors  in  the  side,  and  saying  trem- 
ulously, '  We  young  fellows  !  "  ' 

"  He  hires  pages  to  come  to  him  in  the  Park  with  three-cornered 
notes,"  said  Fanny  :  "  he  opens  each  with  affected  nonchalance; 
looks  full  at  the  bearer ;  and  cries  aloud — '  Tell  your  mistress  I 
cannot  refuse  her : ' — then  canters  off,  with  the  air  of  a  man  per- 
secuted to  death." 

"  But  did  you  see  what  an  immense  pair  of  whiskers  Chester 
has  mounted  ? " 

"  Yes,"  answered  a  Mr.  De  Lacy ;  "  A says  he  has  culti- 
vated them  in  order  to  '  plant  out '  his  ugliness." 

"But  vy  you  no  talk,  Monsieur  de  Dauphin?"  said  the 
Linettini  gently,  turning  to  Percy:  "you  ver  silent." 

'•  Unhappily,  1  have  been  so  long  out  of  town  that  these  anec- 
dotes of  the  day  are  caviare  to  me." 

"  But  so,"  cried  Saville,  "would  a  volume  of  French  Memoirs 
be  to  any  one  that  took  it  up  for  the  first  time  ;  yet  the  French 
Memoirs  amuse  one  exactly  as  much  as  if  one  had  lived  with 
the  persons  written  of.  Now  that  ought  to  be  the  case  with 
conversations  upon  persons.  I  flatter  myself,  Fanny,  that  you 
and  I  hit  off  characters  so  well  by  a  word  or  two,  that  no  one 
who  hears  us  wants  to  know  anything  more  about  them." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Godolphin  ;  "  and  that  is  the  reason 
you  never  talk  of  yourselves." 

"  Bah  !  Apropos  of  egoists,  did  you  meet  Jack  Barabel  in 
Rome  ? " 

"  Yes,  writing  his  travels.  '  Pray,'  said  he  to  me  (seizing  me 
by  the  button)  in  the  Coliseum,  "  what  do  you  think  is  the  high- 
est order  of  literary  composition?'  'Why,  an  epic,  I  fancy,' 
said  I  ;  'or  perhaps  a  tragedy,  or  a  great  history,  or  a  novel  like 
Don  Quixote?  'Pooh!'  quoth  Barabel,  looking  important, 
'there  s  nothing  so  high  in  literature  as  a  good  book  of  travels;' 
then  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper,  and  laying  his  finger  wisely 
on  his  nose,  he  hissed  out,  '  /  have  a  quarto,  sir,  in  the  press  ! ' " 

"  Ha !  ha  !  "  laughed  Stracey,  the  old  wit,  picking  his  teeth, 
and  speaking  for  the  first  time  ;  "if  you  tell  Barabel  you  have 
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seen  a  handsome  woman,  he  says,  mysteriously  frowning,  '  Hand* 
some,  sir  !  has  she  traveled  ? — answer  me  that ! '  " 

"  But  have  you  seen  Paulton's  new  equipage  ?  Brown  car* 
riage,  brown  liveries,  brown  harness,  brown  horses,  while  Paul- 
ton  and  his  wife  sit  within  dressed  in  brown,  cap-a-pie.  The  best 
of  it  is  that  Paulton  went  to  his  coachmaker  to  order  his  carriage, 
saving,  '  Mr.  Houlditch,  I  am  growing  old — too  old  to  be  eccen- 
tric any  longer;  I  must  have  something  remarkably  plain  ; '  and 
to  this  hour  Paulton  goes  brown-mg  about  town,  crying  out  to 
every  one,  '  Nothing  like  simplicity,  believe  me.' " 

"  He  discharged  his  coachman  for  wearing  white  gloves 
instead  of  brown,"  said  Stracey.  " '  What  do  you  mean,  sir,' 
cried  he,  'with  your  d — d  showy  vulgarities? — don't  you  see  me 
toiling  my  soul  out  to  be  plain  and  quiet,  and  you  must  spoil  all, 
by  not  being  brown  enough  ! '  " 

"  Ah,  Godolphin,  you  seem  pensive,"  whispered  Fanny ;  "  yet 
we  are  tolerably  amusing,  too." 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  answered  Godolphin,  rousing  himself, 
"  the  dialogue  is  gay,  the  actors  know  their  parts,  the  lights  are 
brilliant ;  but — the  scene — the  scene  cannot  shift  for  me  !  Call 
it  what  you  will,  I  am  not  deceived.  I  see  the  paint  and  the 
canvas,  but — and  yet,  away  these  thoughts !  Shall  I  fill  your 
glass,  Fanny  ? " 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

AN    EVENT    OF   GREAT     IMPORTANCE   TO   THE    PRINCIPAL    ACTORS 
IN  THIS  HISTORY GODOLPHIN  A  SECOND  TIME  LEAVES  LONDON. 

Godolphin  was  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  London 
world.  His  graces,  his  manner,  his  genius,  his  bon  ton,  and  his 
bonnes  fortunes,  were  the  theme  of  every  society.  Verses  im- 
puted to  him — some  erroneously,  some  truly — were  mysteriously 
circulated  from  hand  to  hand;  and  everyone  envied  the  fair 
inspirers  to  whom  they  were  supposed  to  be  addressed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate  the  wearisome  echo  of  nov- 
elists, who  descant  on  fashion  and  term  it  life.  No  description 
of  rose-colored  curtains  and  buhl  cabinets — no  miniature  paint- 
ings of  boudoirs  and  salons — no  recital  of  conventional  insipidities 
interlarded  with  affected  criticisms,  and  honored  by  the  name 
of  dramatic  dialogue,  shall  lend  their  fascination  to  these  pages. 
Far  other  and  far  deeper  aims  are  mine  in  stooping  to  delineate 
the  customs  and  springs  of  polite  life.     The  reader  must  give 
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himself  wholly  up  to  me  ;  he  must  prepare  to  go  with  me  through 
the  grave  as  through  the  gay,  and  unresistingly  to  tread  die 

dark  and  subtle  interest  which  alone  1  can  impart  to  these  mem- 
,,i,Si  or — let  him  close  the  book  at  once.     I  promise  him  novelty , 
it  is  not,  when  duly  scanned,  a  novelty  of  a  light  and  frivo- 
lous cast. 

l'.ut  throughout  that  routine  of  dissipation  in  which  he  chased 
the  phantom  Forgetfulness,  Godolphin  sighed  for  the  time  he 
hail  fixed  on  for  leaving  the  scenes  in  which  it  was  pursued.  Of 
Constance's  present  existence  he  heard  nothing;  of  her  former 
triumphs  and  conquests  he  heard  everywhere.  And  when  did 
he  ever  meet  one  face,  however  fair,  which  could  awaken  a 
jjle  thought  of  admiration,  while  hers  was  yet  all  faithfully 
sed  in  his  remembrance?  I  know  nothing  that  so  utterly 
converts  society  into  "  the  gallery  of  pictures,"  as  the  recollec- 
tion of  one  loved  and  lost.  That  recollection  has  but  two  cures 
— Time  and  the  Hermitage.  Foreigners  impute  to  us  the  turn 
for  sentiment ;  alas  !  there  are  no  people  who  have  it  less.  We 
.  forever  after  amusement ;  and  there  is  not  one  popular 
prose-book  in  our  language  in  which  the  more  tender  and  yearn- 
ing secrets  of  the  heart  form  the  subject-matter.  The  "  Co- 
rinne"  and  the  '*  Julie ''  weary  us,  or  we  turn  them  into  sorry 
jests : 

One  evening,  a  little  before  his  departure  from  England, — that 
a  lingering  and  vague  hope,  of  which  Constance  was  the  object, 
had  considerably  protracted  beyond  the  allotted  time, — Godol- 
phin was  at  a  house  in  which  the  hostess  was  a  relation  to  Lord 
Erpingham. 

•■Have   you  heard,"  asked  Lady  G ,   "that   my  cousin 

Erpingham  is  to  be  married  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  to  whom  ?  "  asked  Godolphin,  eagerly. 

"  To  Miss  Vernon." 

Sudden  as  was  the  shock,  Godolphin  heard,  and  changed 
neither  hue  nor  muscle. 

••  Are  vou  certain  of  this  ?  "  asked  a  lady  present. 

••Quite:  Lady  Erpingham  is  my  authority;  I  received  the 
news  from  herself  this  very  day." 

••  \nd  does  she  seem  pleased  with  the  match?" 

"Why,  1  can  scarcely  say,  for  the  letter  contradicts  itself  in 
every  passage.  Now,  she  congratulates  herself  on  having  so 
charming  a  daughter-in-law  :  now,  she  suddenly  stops  short  to 
observe  what  a  pity  it  is  that  young  men  should  be  so  pre 
cipitate!  Now,  she  says  what  a  great  match  it  will  be  for  her 
dear  ward  !  and  now,  what  a  happy  one   it  will  be  for  PIrping 
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ham  !     In  short,  she  does  not  know  whether  to  be  pleased  or 
vexed ;  and  that,  pour  dire  vrai,  is  my  case  also." 

"  Why,  indeed,"  observed  the  former  speaker,  "  Miss  Vernon 
has  played  her  cards  well.  Lord  Erpingham  would  have  been 
a  great  match  in  himself,  with  his  person  and  reputation.  Ah  ! 
she  was  always  an  ambitious  girl." 

"  And  a  proud   one,"  said   Lady  G .     "  Well,  I  suppose 

Erpingham  House  will  be  the  rendezvous  to  all  the  blues,  and 
wits,  and  savans.     Miss  Vernon  is  another  Astasia,  I  hear." 

"  I  hate  girls  who  are  so  designing,"  said  the  lady  who  spoke 
before,  and  had  only  one  daughter,  very  ugly,  who,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-five,,  was  about  to  accept  her  first  offer  and  marry  a  younger 
son  in  the  Guards.  "  I  think  she's  rather  vulgar;  for  my  part, 
I  doubt  if — I  shall  patronize  her." 

"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it,  Mr.  Godolphin  ?— you  have 
seen  Miss  Vernon  ?  " 

Godolphin  was  gone. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  this  conversation  that  Godolphin, 
waiting  at  a  hotel  in  Dover  the  hour  at  which  the  packet  set 
sail  for  Calais,  took  up  the  "  Morning  Post ; "  and  the  first  pas- 
sage chat  met  his  eye  was  the  one  which  I  transcribe  : 

"  Marriage  in  High  Life. — On  Thursday  last,  at  Wendover  Cas- 
tle, the  Earl  of  Erpingham,  to  Constance,  only  daughter  of  the 

celebrated  Mr.  Vernon.    The  bride  was  dressed,  etc. "    And 

then  followed  the  trite  yet   pompous  pageantry  of  words — the 
sounding  nothings — with  which  ladies  who  become  countesses, 
are  kneiled  into  marriage. 

"  The  dream  is  over  1  "  said  Godolphin,  mournfully,  as  the 
paper  fell  to  the  ground  ;  and,  burying  his  face  within  his  hands, 
he  remained  motionless  till  they  came  to  announce  the  moment 
of  departure. 

And  thus  Percy  Godolphin  left,  for  the  second  time,  his 
native  shores.  When  we  return  to  him,  what  changes  will  the 
feelings,  now  awakened  within  him,  have  worked  in  his  charac- 
ter !  The  drops  that  trickle  within  the  cavern  harden,  yet 
brighten  into  spars  as  they  indurate.  Nothing  is  more  polished, 
nothing  more  cold,  than  that  wisdom  which  is  the  work  of 
former  tears,  of  former  passions,  and  is  formed  within  a  musing 
and  solitary  mind  ! 
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the  bride  alone — a  dialogue  political  and  matrimonial — 
Constance's  genius  for  diplomacy  —  the  character  of 
her  assemblies — her  conquest  over  lady  delvtlle. 

"  Bring  me  that  book  ;  place  that  table  nearer  ;  and  leave 
mt. 

The  Abigail  obeyed  the  orders,  and  the  young  Countess  of 
Erpingham  was  alone. — Alone  !  what  a  word  for  a  young  and 
beautiful  bride  in  the  first  months  of  her  marriage  !  Alone,  and 
in  the  heart  of  that  mighty  city  in  which  rank  and  wealth — and 
they  were  hers — are  the  idols  adored  by  millions. 

It  was  a  room  fancifully  and  splendidly  decorated.  Flowers 
and  perfumes  were,  however,  its  chief  luxury  ;  and  from  the  open 
window  you  might  see  the  trees  in  the  old  Mall  deepening  into 
the  rich  verdure  of  June.  That  haunt,  too — a  classical  haunt 
for  London — was  at  the  hour  I  speak  of  full  of  gay  and  idle 
life ;  and  there  was  something  fresh  and  joyous  in  the  air,  the 
sun,  and  the  crowd  of  foot  and  horse  that  swept  below. 

Was  the  glory  gone  from  your  brow,  Constance  ? — or  the 
proud  gladness  from  your  eye?  Alas!  are  not  the  blessings 
of  the  world  Jike  the  enchanted  bullets? — that  which  pierces 
our  heart  is  united  with  the  gift  which  our  heart  desired  ! 

Lord  Erpingham  entered  the  room.  '-Well,  Constance,"  said 
he,  "  shall  you  ride  on  horseback  to-day  ? " 

"  I  think  not." 

"Then  I  wish  you  would  call  on  Lady  Delvil'e.  You  see, 
Delville  is  of  my  party  :  we  sit  together.  You  should  be  very 
civil  to  her,  and  I  did  not  think  you  were  so  the  other  nigh'." 

"You  wish  Lady  Delville  to  support  your  political  interest; 
and,  if  I  mistake  not,  you  think  her  at  present  lukewarm  ?  " 

"Precisely.*' 

"Then,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  place  confidence  in  my  discre- 
tion ?  I  promise  you,  if  you  will  leave  me  undisturbed  in  my  own 
plans,  that  Lady  Delville  shall  be  the  most  devoted  of  your 
party  before  the  season  is  half  over :  but,  then,  the  means  will 
not  be  those  ycu  advise." 

"  Why,  I  advised  none." 

"Yes — civility  ;  a  very  poor  policy." 

"  D — n  it,  Constance  !  why.  you  would  not  frown  a  great  per- 
son like  Lady  Delville  into  affection  for  us  ?  " 

"  Leave  it  to  me." 
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"  Nonsense  !  " 

"  My  dear  lord,  only  try.  Three  months  is  all  I  ask.  You 
will  leave  the  management  of  politics  to  me  ever  afterward  !  I 
was  born  a  schemer.     Am  I  not  John  Vernon's  daughter  ?  " 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  will  !  "  said  Lord  Erpingham.  "  But 
I  see  how  it  will  end.  However,  you  will  call  on  Lady  Delville 
to-day  ? " 

"  If  you  wish  it,  certainly." 

"  I  do." 

Lady  Delville  was  a  proud,  great  lady  ;  not  very  much  liked, 
and  not  so  often  invited  by  her  equals  as  if  she  had  been  agree- 
able and  a  flirt. 

Constance  knew  with  whom  she  had  to  treat.  She  called  on 
Lady  Delville  that  day.  Lady  Delville  was  at  home  :  a  pretty 
and  popular  Mrs.  Trevor  was  with  her. 

Lady  Delville  received  her  coolly — Constance  was  haughti- 
ness itself. 

"  You  go  to  the  Duchess  of  Daubigny's  to-night?"  said  Lady 
Delville,  in  the  course  of  their  broken  conversation. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  like  agreeable  society.  It  shall  be  my 
object  to  form  a  circle  that  not  one  displeasing  person  shall  ob- 
tain access  to.  Will  you  assist  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor  ? " — 
and  Constance  turned,  with  her  softest  smile,  to  the  lady  she  ad- 
dressed. 

Mrs.  Trevoi  was  flattered  :  Lady  Delville  drewr  herself  up. 

"  It  is  a  small  party  at  the  duchess's,"  said  the  latter  ;  "  merely 
to  meet  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  C ." 

"  Ah  !  few  people  are  capable  of  giving  a  suitable  entertain- 
ment to  the  royal  family." 

"  But  surely  none  more  so  than  the  Duchess  of  Daubigny  : — 
her  house  so  large,  her  rank  so  great !  " 

"These  are  but  poor  ingredients  toward  the  forming  of  an 
agreeable  party,"  said  Constance,  coldly.  "  The  mistake  made 
by  common  minds  is,  to  suppose  titles  the  only  rank.  Royal 
dukes  love,  above  all  otner  persons,  to  be  amused  ;  and  amuse- 
ment is  the  last  thing  generally  provided  for  them." 

The  conversation  fell  into  other  channels.  Constance  rose  to 
depart.  She  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs.  Trevor,  whom 
she  had  only  sten  once  before. 

"  A  few  persons  come  to  me  to-morrow  evening,"  said  she  ; 
'  do  waive  ceremony  and  join  us.  1  can  promise  you  that  not 
one  disagreeable  person  shall  be  present ;  and  that  the  Duchess 
of  Daubigny  shall  write  for  an  invitation,  and  be  refused  " 

Mrs.  Trevor  accepted  the  invitation. 
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Lady  Delville  was  enraged  beyond  measure.  Never  was  fe- 
male tongue  more  bitter  than  hers  at  the  expense  of  that  inso- 
lent Lady  Erpingham  !     Yet  Lady  Delvillewas  secretly  in  grief; 

for  the  first  time  in  her  life,  she  was  hurt  at  not  having  been 
asked  to  a  party  ;  and  being  hurt  because  she  was  not  going,  she 
longed  most  eagerly  to  g 

The  next  evening  came.  Erpingham  House  was  not  l^rge, 
but  it  was  well  adapted  to  the  description  of  assembly  Us  beauti- 
ful owner  had  invited.  Statues,  busts,  pictures,  books,  scattered 
or  arranged  about  the  apartments,  furnished  matter  for  intellect- 
ual conversation,  or  gave  at  least  an  intellectual  air  to  the  meet- 
ing. 

About  a  hundred  persons  were  present.  They  were  selected 
from  the  most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the  time.  Musicians, 
painters,  authors,  orators,  fine  gentlemen,  dukes,  princes,  and 
beauties.  One  thing,  however,  was  imperatively  necessary  in 
order  to  admit  them — the  profession  of  liberal  opinions.  No 
Tory,  however  wise,  eloquent,  or  beautiful,  could,  that  evening, 
have  obtained  the  sesame  to  those  apartments. 

Constance  never  seemed  more  lovely,  and  never  before  was 
she  so  winning.  The  coldness  and  the  arrogance  of  her  man- 
ner were  wholly  vanished.  To  every  one  she  spoke ;  and  to 
every  one  her  voice,  her  manner,  were  kind,  cordial,  familiar;- 
but  familiar  with  a  soft  dignity  that  heightened  the  charm.  Am- 
bitious not  only  to  please  but  to  dazzle,  she  breathed  into  her 
conversation  all  the  grace  and  culture  of  her  mind.  They  who 
admired  her  the  most,  were  the  most  accomplished  themselves. 
■hanging  with  foreign  nobles  that  brilliant  trilling  of  the 
world  in  which  there  is  often  so  much  penetration,  wisdom,  and 
research  into  character;  now  with  a  kindling  eye  and  animated 
cheek  commenting,  with  poets  and  critics,  on  literature  and  the 
arts  ;  now,  in  a  more  remote  and  quiet  corner,  seriously  discuss- 
ing, with  hoary  politicians,  those  affairs  in  which  even  they  al- 
lowed her  shrewdness  and  her  grasp  of  intellect;  and  combin- 
ing with  every  grace  and  every  accomplishment  a  rare  and  daz- 
zling order  of  beauty — we  may  readilv  imagine  the  sensation 
she  created,  and  the  sudden  and  novel  zest  which  so  splendid 
an  Armida  must  have  given  to  the  tameness  of  society. 

The  whole  of  the  next  week,  the  party  at  Erpingham  House 
was  the  theme  of  every  conversation.  Kach  person  who  had 
been  there  had  met  the  Hon  he  had  been  most  anxious  to 
The  beauty  had  conversed  with  the  poet,  who  had  charmed  her; 
the  young  debutant  in  science  had  paid  homage  to  the  great  pro- 
fessor of  its  loftiest  mvsteries  :  the  statesman  had   thanked  the 
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author  who  had  defended  his  measures ;  the  author  had  been 
delighted  with  the  compliment  of  the  statesman.  Every  one 
then  agreed  that,  while  the  highest  rank  in  the  kingdom  had 
been  there,  rank  had  been  the  least  attraction  ;  and  those  who 
before  had  found  Constance  repellent,  were  the  very  persons  who 
now  expatiated  with  the  greatest  rapture  on  the  sweetness  of 
her  manners.  Then,  too,  every  one  who  had  been  admitted  to 
the  coterie  dwelt  on  the  rarity  of  the  admission  ;  and  thus,  all 
the  world  were  dying  for  an  introduction  to  Erpingham  House 
■ — partly,  because  it  was  agreeable — principally,  because  it  was 
difficult. 

It  soon  became  a  compliment  to  the  understanding  to  say  of 
a  person,  "  He  goes  to  Lady  Erpingham's  !  "  They  who  valued 
themselves  on  their  understandings  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
become  popular  with  the  beautiful  countess.  Lady  Delville  was 
not  asked ;  Lady  Delville  was  furious :  she  affected  disdain, 
but  no  one  gave  her  credit  for  it.  Lord  Erpingham  teased  Con- 
stance on  this  point. 

"  You  see  I  was  right ;  for  you  have  affronted  Lady  Delville. 
She  ha--  made  Delville  look  coolly  on  me ;  in  a  few  weeks  he 
will  be  a  Tory  :  think  of  that,  Lady  Erpingham  !  " 

"  One  month  more,"  answered  Constance,  with  a  smile,  "  and 
you  shall  see." 

One  night,  Lady  Delville  and  Lady  Erpingham  met  at  a  large 
party.  The  latter  seated  herself  by  her  haughty  enemy  :  not 
seeming  to  heed  Lady  Delville's  coolness,  Constance  entered 
into  conversation  with  her.  She  dwelt  upon  books,  pictures, 
music  :  her  manner  was  animated,  and  her  wit  playful.  Pleased, 
in  spite  of  herself,  Lady  Delville  warmed  from  her  reserve. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Delville,"  said  Constance,  suddenly  turning 
her  bright  countenance  on  the  countess  with  an  expression  of 
delighted  surprise  ;  "  will  you  forgive  me  ? — I  never  dreamed 
before  that  you  were  so  charming  a  person  !  I  never  conceal  my 
sentiments :  and  I  own  with  regret  and  shame  that,  till  this 
moment,  I  had  never  seen  in  your  mind — whatever  I  might  in 
your  person — those  claims  to  admiration  which  were  constantly 
dinned  into  my  ear." 

Lady  Delville  actually  colored. 

"  Pray,"  continued  Constance,  "  condescend  to  permit  me  to 
a  nearer  acquaintance.  Will  you  dine  with  us  on  Thursday  ? — 
we  shall  have  only  nine  persons  besides  yourself  :  but  they  are 
the  nine  persons  whom  I  most  esteem  and  admire." 

Lady  Delville  accepted  the  invitation.  From  that  hour,  Lady 
Delville, — who  had  at  first  resented,  from  the  deepest  recess  of 
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her  heart,  Constance  Vernon's  accession  to  rank  and  wealth, — 
.  had  Constance  deferred  to  her  early  acquaintance,  would 
have  always  found  something  in  her  she  could  have  affected  to 
. — from  that  hour.  Lady  ]  lelville  was  the  warmest  advo- 
cate, and,  a  little  time  after,  the  sincerest  follower  of  the  youth- 
ful counte 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

AN    INSIGHT    IXTO    THE    REAL   GRAND    MONDE; — P.ElNG   A  SEARCH 
BEHIND   THE    ROSE-COLORED   CURTAINS. 

The  time  we  now  speak  of  was  the  most  brilliant  the  English 
world,  during  the  last  half  century,  has  known.  Lord  Byron  was 
in  his  brief  and  dazzling  zenith  ;  De  Stael  was  in  London ;  the 
Peace  had  turned  the  attention  of  rich  idlers  to  social  enjoy- 
ment and  to  letters.  There  was  an  excitement,  and  a  brilliancy, 
and  a  spirituality,  about  our  circles,  which  we  do  not  recognize 
now.  Never  had  a  young  and  ambitious  woman — a  beauty  and 
a  genius — a  liner  moment  for  the  commencement  of  her  power. 
It  was  Constance's  early  and  bold  resolution  to  push  to  the  ut- 
most— even  to  exaggeration — a  power  existing  in  all  polished 
states,  but  now  mostly  in  this, — the  power  of  Fashion  !  This 
mysterious  and  subtle  engine  she  was  eminently  skilled  to  move 
according  to  her  will.  Her  intuitive  penetration  into  character, 
her  tact,  and  her  grace,  were  exactly  the  talents  Fashion  most 
demands;  and  they  were  at  present  devoted  only  to  that  sphere. 
The  rudeness  that  she  mingled,  at  times,  with  the  bewitching 
softness  and  ca^e  of  manner  she  could  command  at  others,  in- 
creased the  effect  of  her  power.  It  is  much  to  intimidate  as 
well  as  to  win.  And  her  rudeness  in  a  very  little  while  grew 
popular;  for  it  was  never  exercised  but  on  those  whom  the 
world  loves  to  see  humbled.  Modest  merit  in  any  rank;  ami 
even  insolence,  if  accompanied  with  merit,  were  always  sale  I 
her  satire.      It  was  the  liaittmr  of  foolish  du  3  or  purse- 

proud  roturiers  that  she  loved,  and  scrupled  not,  to  aba 

And  the  independence  of  her  character  was  mixed  with  extra- 
ordinary sweetness  of  temper.  Constance  could  not  be  in  a 
passion  :  it  was  out  of  her  nature.      It  ling,  she  could 

utter  a  sarcasm  ;  but  she  could  not  frown  or  raise  her  voice. 
There  was    that    magic  in  her.  that  she  was  always  feminine. 
She  did   11   t  stare  young  men  out  of  countenance  ;  she   n 
addresse  !  them  by  their  Christian  names  ;  she  never  flirted — 
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never  coquetted :  the  bloom  and  flush  of  modesty  was  yet  all 
virgin  upon  her  youth.  She,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
avoided  what  her  successors  and  contemporaries  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  incur.  She  was  the  leader  of  fashion  ;  but — it  is  a 
miraculous  union — she  was  respectable  ! 

At  this  period,  some  new  dances  were  brought  into  England. 
These  dances  found  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  several  great  la- 
dies young  enough  to  dance  them.  They  met  at  each  other's 
houses  in  the  morning,  to  practice  the  steps.  Among  these  was 
Lady  Erpingham  ;  her  house  became  the  favorite  rendezvous. 

The  young  Marquis  of  Dartington  was  one  of  the  little  knot. 
Celebrated  for  his  great  fortune,  his  personal  beauty,  and  his 
general  success,  he  resolved  to  fall  in  love  with  Lady  Erpingham. 
He  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  her  ;  he  joined  her  in  the 
morning  in  her  rides — in  the  evening  in  her  gayeties.  He  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  ? — yes  ! — did  he  love  her  ? — not  the  least. 
But  he  was  excessively  idle  ! — what  else  could  he  do  ? 

Constance  early  saw  the  attentions  and  designs  of  Lord  Dart- 
ington. There  is  one  difficulty  in  repressing  advances  in  great 
society — one  so  easily  becomes  ridiculous  by  being  a  prude. 
But  Constance  dismissed  Lord  Dartington  with  great  dexterity. 
This  was  the  occasion  : 

One  of  the  apartments  in  Erpingham  House  communicated 
with  a  conservatory.  In  this  conservatory  Constance  was  alone 
one  morning,  when  Lord  Dartington,  who  had  entered  the  house 
with  Lord  Erpingham,  joined  her.  He  was  not  a  man  who  could 
ever  become  sentimental ;  he  was  rather  the  gay  lover — rather 
the  Don  Gaolor  than  the  Amadis ;  but  he  was  a  little  abashed 
before  Constance.  He  trusted,  however,  to  his  fine  eyes  and 
his  good  complexion — plucked  up  courage  ;  and,  picking  a  flow- 
er from  the  same  plant  Constance  was  tending,  said  : 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  custom  in  some  part  of  the  world  to  ex- 
press love  by  flowers.  May  I,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  trust  to 
this  flower  to  express  what  I  dare  not  utter  ?  " 

Constance  did  not  blush,  nor  look  confused,  as  Lord  Darting- 
ton had  hoped  and  expected.  One  who  had  been  loved  by 
Godolphin  was  not  likely  to  feel  much  agitation  at  the  gallantry 
of  Lord  Dartington  ;  but  she  looked  gravely  in  his  face,  paused 
a  little  before  she  answered,  and  then  said,  with  a  smile  that 
abashed  the  suitor  more^than  severity  could  possibly  have  done  : 

"  My  dear  Lord  Dartington,  do  not  let  us  mistake  each  other. 
1  live  in  the  world  like  other  women,  but  I  am  not  altogether 
like  them.  Not  another  word  of  gallantry  to  me,  alone,  as  you 
value  my  friendship,     In  a  crowded  room,  pay  me  as  many  com- 
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plimcnts  as  you  like.  It  will  (latter  my  vanity  to  have  you  in 
my  train.  And  now,  just  do  me  the  favor  to  take  these  scissors 
and  cut  the  dead  leaves  off  that  plant." 

Lord  Partington,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  "hummed  and 
hawed.  "  He  looked,  Loo,  a  little  angry.  An  artful  and  shrewd 
politician,  it  was  not  Constance's  wish  to  cool  the  devotion, 
though  she  might  the  attachment,  of  a  single  member  of  her  hus- 
band's party.  With  a  kind  look — but  a  look  so  superior,  so 
queenlike,  so  free  from  the  petty  and  coquettish  condescension 
of  the  sex,  that  the  gay  lord  wondered  from  that  hour  how  he 
could  ever  hue   dreamed   of    I  ace  as   of  certain  other 

ladies — .she  stretched  her  hand  to  him. 

••  We  are  friends,  Lord  Dartington? — and  now  we  know  each 
other,  we  shall  be  so  always.'' 

Lord  Dartington  bowed  confusedly  over  the  beautiful  hand 
he  touched;  and  Constance,  walking  into  the  drawing-room, 
sent  for  Lurd  Lrpingham  on  business — Dartington  took  his 
leave. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   MARRIED   STATE   OF   CONSTANCE. 

Constance,  Countess  of  Erpinghan,  was  young,  rich,  lovely 
as  a  dream,  worshiped  as  a  goddess.  Was  she  happy  ?  and  was 
her  whole  heart  occupied  with  the  trifles  that  surrounded  her? 

Deep  within  her  memory  was  buried  one  fatal  image  that  she 
could  not  exorcise.  The  reproaching  and  mournful  countenance 
of  Godolphin  rose  before  her  at  all  times  and  seasons.  The 
charm  of  his  presence  no  other  human  being  could  renew.      His 

ment  and  noble  features,  living  and  glorious  with  genius 
with  passion,  his  sweet  deep  voice,  his  conversation,  so  rich  with 
mind  and  knowledge,  and  the  Mibtie  delicacy  with  which  he  ap- 
plied  its  graces  to  some  sentiment  dedicated  tc  her  (delicious 
Mattery,  of  all  batteries  the  most  attractive  to  a  sensitive  and 
intellectual  woman  !  i — these  occurred  to  her  again  and  again, 
and  rendered  all  she  saw  around  her  flat,  wearisome,  insipid, 
was  this  deep-seated  and  tender  weakness  the  only  serpent 
— it  I  may  use  so  confused  a  metaphor — in  th  of  her  lot. 

And  here  I  invoke  the  reader's  graver  attention.  The  fate  of 
women  in  all  the  more  polished  circles  of  society  is  eminently 
unnatural  and  unhappy.  The  peasant  and  his  dame  are  on 
terms  of  equality — equality  even  of  ambition  :  no  career  is  open 
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to  one  and  shut  to  the  other ; — equality  even  of  hardship  is  em- 
ployment :  no  labor  occupies  the  whole  energies  of  the  man,  but 
leaves  those  of  the  woman  unemployed.  Is  this  the  case  with 
the  wives  in  a  higher  station  ? — the  wives  of  the  lawyer,  the 
merchant,  the  senator,  the  noble  ?  There,  the  men  have  their 
occupations ;  and  the  women  (unless,  like  poor  Fanny,  work- 
bags  and  parrots  can  employ  them)  none.  They  are  idle.  They 
employ  the  imagination  and  the  heart.  They  fall  in  love  and 
are  wretched  ;  or  they  remain  virtuous,  and  are  either  wearied 
by  an  eternal  monotony,  or  they  fritter  away  intellect,  mind, 
character,  in  the  minutest  frivolities — frivolities  being  their  only 
refuge  from  stagnation.  Yes  !  there  is  one  very  curious  curse 
for  the  sex  which  men  don't  consider!  Once  married,  the  more 
aspiring  of  them  have  no  real  scope  for  ambition  :  the  ambition 
gnaws  away  their  content,  and  never  finds  elsewrhere  wherewithal 
to  feed  on. 

This  was  Constance's  especial  misfortune.  Her  lofty,  and 
restless,  and  soaring  spirit  pined  for  a  sphere  of  action,  and  ball- 
rooms and  boudoirs  met  it  on  every  side.  One  hope  she  did  in- 
deed cherish ;  that  hope  was  the  source  of  her  intriguings  and 
schemes,  of  her  care  for  seeming  trifles,  the  waste  of  her  ener- 
gies on  seeming  frivolities.  This  hope,  this  object,  was  to  di- 
minish— to  crush,  not  only  the  party  which  had  forsaken  her 
father,  but  the  power  of  that  order  to  which  she  belonged  her- 
self ;  which  she  had  entered  only  to  humble.  But  this  hope 
was  a  distant  and  chill  vision.  She  was  too  rational  to  antici- 
pate an  early  and  effectual  change  in  our  social  state,  and  too 
rich  in  the  treasures  of  mind  to  be  the  creature  of  one  idea. 
Satiety — the  common  curse  of  the  great — crept  over  her  day 
by  day.  The  powers  within  her  lay  stagnant — the  keen  intel- 
lect rusted  in  its  sheath. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  she  to  the  beautiful  Countess  of ,  "that 

you  seem  always  so  gay  and  so  animated  ;  that  with  all  your  vi- 
vacity and  tenderness,  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for  occupation  ? 
You  never  seem  weary — c/niuytc— why  is  this?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,''  said  the  pretty  countess,  archly :  "  I  change 
my  lovers  every  month."  Constance  blushed,  and  asked  no 
more. 

Many  women  in  her  state,  influenced  by  contagious  example, 
wearied  by  a  life  in  which  the  heart  had  no  share  ;  without  chil- 
dren, without  a  guide ;  assailed  and  wooed  on  all  sides,  in  all 
shapes ; — many  women  might  have  ventured,  if  not  into  love,  at 
least  into  coquetry.  But  Constance  remained  as  bright  and 
cold  as  ever — "  the  unsunned  snow  !  "     It  might  be,  indeed,  that 
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the  memory  of  Godolphin    preserved  her  safe  from  all  le 
dangers.     The  asbestos  once  conquered  by  fire  can  never  be 

consumed  by  it ;  but  there  was  also  another  cause  in  Constance's 
very  nature — it  was  pride  ! 

(>h  !  if  men  could  but  dream  of  what  a  proud  woman  endures 
in  those  ca  which  humble  her,  they  would  not  wonder  win- 

proud  women  are  so  difficult  to  subdue.  This  is  a  matter  on 
which  we  all  ponder  much,  but  we  dare  not  write  honestlv  upon 
it.     But  imagine  ..  g,  haughty,  guileless  beauty,  married  to 

a  man  whom  she  neither  loves  nor  honors  ;  and  so  far  from  that 
want  of  love  rendering  her  likely  to  fall  hereafter,  it  is  more 
probable  that  it  will  make  her  recoil  from  the  very  name  of  love. 

About  this  time  the  I  k>wager  Lady  Erpingham  died  ;  an  event 
sincerely  mourned  by  Constance,  and  which  broke  the  strongest 
tie  that  united  the  younger  countess  to  her  lord.  Lord  Erping- 
ham and  Constance,  indeed,  now  saw  but  little  of  each  other. 
Like  most  men  six  feet  high,  with  large  black  whiskers,  the  earl 
vain  of  his  person  ;  and,  like  most  rich  noblemen,  he  found 
plenty  of  ladies  who  assured  him  he  was  irresistible.  He  had 
soon  grown  angry  at  the  unadmiring  and  calm  urbanity  of  Con- 
stance ;  and,  living  a  great  deal  with  single  men,  he  formed 
liaisons  of  the  same  order  they  do.  He  was,  however,  sensible 
that  he  had  been  fortunate  in  the  choice  of  a  wife.  His  political 
importance  the  wisdom  of  Constance  had  quadrupled,  at  the 
least ;  his  house  she  had  rendered  the  most  brilliant  in  London, 
and  his  name  the  most  courted  in  the  lists  of  the  peerage. 
Though  munificent,  she  was  not  extravagant;  though  a  beauty, 
she  did  not  intrigue ;  neither,  though  his  inconstancv  was  open, 
did  she  appear  jealous  ;  nor,  whatever  the  errors  of  his  conduct, 
did  she  ever  disregard  his  interest,  disobey  his  wishes,  or  waver 
from  the  smooth  and  continuous  sweetness  of  her  temper.  Of 
such  a  wife,  Lord  Erpingham  could  not  complain  :  he  esteemed 
her,  praised  her,  asked  her  advice,  and  stood  a  little  in  awe  of 
her. 

Ah,  Constance  !  had  you  been  the  daughter  of  a  noble  or  a 
peasant — had  you  been  the  daughter  of  any  man  but  John  Ver- 
non— what  a  treasure  beyond  price,  without  parallel,  would  that 
heart,  that  beauty,  that  genius  have  been ! 
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CHAPTER   XXV. 

THE    PLEASURE  OF  RETALIATING    HUMILIATION — CONSTANCE'S  DE- 
FENCE     OF      FASHION  —  REMARKS      ON      FASHION GODOLPHIN's 

WHEREABOUT — FANNY  MILLINGER'S  CHARACTER  OF  HERSELF 

WANT  OF  COURAGE  IN  MORALISTS. 

It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Constance,  when  the  Duchess  of 
Winstoun  and  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe  wrote  to  her,  worried 
her,  beset  her,  for  a  smile,  a  courtesy,  an  invitation,  or  a  ticket 
to  Almack's. 

They  had  at  first  thought  to  cry  her  down  ;  to  declare  that 
she  was  plebeian,  mad,  bizarre,  and  a  blue.  It  was  all  in  vain. 
Constance  rose  every  hour.  They  struggled  against  the  convic- 
tion, but  it  would  not  do.  The  first  person  who  confounded 
them  with  a  sense  of  their  error  was  the  late  King,  then  Regent; 
he  devoted  himself  to  Lady  Erpingham  for  a  whole  evening,  at 
a  ball  given  by  himself.  From  that  hour  they  were  assured  that 
they  had  been  wrong :  they  accordingly  called  on  her  the  next 
day.  Constance  received  them  with  the  same  coldness  she  had 
always  evinced ;  but  they  went  away  declaring  they  never  saw 
any  one  whose  manners  were  so  improved.  They  then  sent  her 
an  invitation!  she  refused  it,  a  second  !  she  refused;  a  third, 
begging  her  to  fix  the  day  !  !  !  she  fixed  the  day,  and  disappointed 
them.  Lord  bless  us  ! — how  sorry  they  were,  how  alarmed,  how 
terrified  ! — their  dear  Lady  Erpingham  must  be  ill ! — they  sent 
every  day  for  the  next  week  to  know  how  she  was ! 

"Why,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor  to  Lady  Erpingham, — "why  do  you 
continue  so  cruel  to  these  poor  people  ?  I  know  they  were  very 
impertinent,  and  so  forth,  once;  but  it  is  surely  wiser  and  more 
dignified  now  to  forgive;  to  appear  unconscious  of  the  past: 
people  of  the  world  ought  not  to  quarrel  with  each  other." 

"  You  are  right,  and  yet  you  are  mistaken,"  said  Constance : 
"  I  do  forgive,  and  I  don't  quarrel  ;  but  my  opinion,  my  con- 
tempt, remain  the  same,  or  are  rather  more  disdainful  than  ever. 
These  people  are  not  worth  losing  the  luxury  we  all  experience 
in  expressing  contempt.  I  continue,  therefore,  but  quietly  and 
without  affectation,  to  indulge  that  luxury.  Besides,  I  own  to 
you,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor,  I  do  think  that  the  mere  insolence 
of  titles  must  fairly  and  thoroughly  be  put  down,  if  we  sincerely 
wish  to  render  society  agreeable  ;  and  where  can  we  find  a  bet- 
ter example  for  punishment  than  the  Duchess  of  Winstoun  ?  " 

"  But,  my  clear  Lady  Erpingham,  you  are  thought  insolent: 
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your  friend,  Lady ,  is  called  insolent,  too: — are  you  sure 

the  charg<   is  no!  merited  ?  " 

••  I  allow  the  justice  of  the  charge  ;  but,  you  will  observe,  ours 
is  not  the  insolence  of  rank:  we  have  made  it  a  point  to  pro- 
the  utmost,  the  poor  and  unfriended  of  all  circles.     Are 
erer  rude  messes  or  companions,  or  poor  writers  or 

musicians?  When  a  man  marries  below  him,  do  we  turn  our 
backs  on  the  poor  wife?  Do  we  not.  on  the  contrary,  lavish 
our  attention  on  her,  and  throw  round  her  equivocal  and  joyless 
state  the  protection  of  Fashion  ?  No,  no!  our  insolence  is  jus- 
riCE!  it  is  the  chalice  returned  to  the  lips  which  prepared  it; 
it  is  insolence  to  the  insolent  :   reflect,  and  you  will  allow  it." 

The  fashion  that  Constance  set  and  fostered  was  of  a  gener- 
ous order;  but  it  was  not  suited  to  the  majority;  it  was  cor- 
rupted by  her  followers  into  a  thousand  basenesses.  In  vain 
do  we  make  a  law.  if  the  general  spirit  is  averse  to  the  law. 
stance  could  humble  the  great;  could  loosen  the  links  of 
extrinsic  rank  ;  could  undermine  the  power  of  titles  ;  but  that 
wis  all !  She  could  abase  the  proud,  but  not  elevate  the  gen- 
eral tone  :  for  one  slavery  she  only  substituted  another, — peo- 
ple hugged  the  chains  of  Fashion,  as  before  they  hugged  those 
of  Titular  Arrogance. 

Amid  the  gossip  of  the  day,  Constance  heard  much  of  Go- 
dolphin,  and  all  spoke  of  him  with  interest — even  those  who 
could  not  comprehend  his  very  intricate  and  peculiar  character. 
irated  from  her  by  lands  and  ^,in.  there  seemed  no  danger 
in  allowing  herself  the  sweet  pleasure  of  hearing  his  actions 
and  his  mind  discussed.  She  fancied  she  did  not  permit  her- 
self to  lavehun  ;  she  was  too  pure  not  to  start  at  such  an  idea  ; 
but  her  mind  was  not  so  regulated,  so  trained  and  educated  in 
sacred  principle,  that  she  forbade  herself  the  luxury  to  remember. 
Of  his  present  mode  of  life  she  heard  little.  He  was  traced 
from  city  to  city:  from  shore  to  shore;  from  the  haughty  no- 
jse  or  Vienna  to  th<  gloomy  shrines  of  Memphis,  b  sion- 

al  report,  and  seemed  to  tarry  long  in  no  place.  This  roving 
and  unsettled  life,  which  secretly  assured  her  of  her  power, 
suffused  his  image  in  all  tender  and  remorseful  dyes.  Ah  ! 
where  is  that  one  person  to  be  envied,  could  we  read  the  heart  ? 

The  actress  had  heard  incidentally  from  Saville  of  Godolphin's 
attachment  to  the  beautiful  count)  e  longed  to  - 

and  when,  one  night  at  the  theater,  is  informed  that  Lady 

Jiam  was  in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  box  cl< 
her,  she  could  scarcely  command  her  self-]  :iciently 

to  perform  with  her  wonted  brilliancy  of  effect. 
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She  was  greatty  struck  by  the  singular  nobleness  of  Lady 
Krpingham's  face  and  person  ;  and  Godolphin  rose  in  her  es- 
timation, from  the  justice  of  the  homage  he  had  rendered  to  so 
fair  a  shrine.  What  a  curious  trait,  by-the-by,  that  is  in  women  ; 
— their  exaggerated  anxiety  to  see  one  who  has  been  loved  by 
the  man  in  whom  they  themselves  take  interest ;  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  said  man  rises  or  falls  in  their  estimation,  ac- 
cording as  they  admire  or  are  disappointed  in  the  object  of  his 
love. 

"  And  so,"  said  Saville,  supping  one  night  with  the  actress, 
"  you  think  the  world  does  not  overlaud  Lady  Erpingham  ?  " 

"  No  :  she  is  what  Medea  would  have  been,  if  innocent — full 
of  majesty,  and  yet  of  sweetness.  It  is  the  face  of  a  queen  of 
some  three  thousand  years  back.     I  could  have  worshiped  her." 

"  My  little  Fanny,  you  are  a  strange  creature.  Methinks  you 
have  a  dash  of  poetry  in  you." 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  written  poetry  could  ever  read  my 
character,"  answered  Fanny  with  naivete,  yet  with  truth. 

"  Yet  you  have  not  much  of  the  ideal  about  you,  pretty  one." 

"  No  ;'  because  I  was  so  early  thrown  on  myself,  that  I  was 
forced  to  make  independence  my  chief  good.  I  soon  saw  that 
if  I  followed  my  heart  to  and  fro,  wherever  it  led  me,  I  should 
be  the  creature  of  every  breath — the  victim  of  every  accident : 
I  should  have  been  the  very  food  of  romance  ;  lived  on  a  smile  ; 
and  died,  perhaps,  in  a  ditch  at  last.  Accordingly,  I  set  to  work 
with  my  feelings,  and  pared  and  cut  them  down  to  a  convenient 
compass.  Happy  for  me  that  I  did  so  !  What  would  have  be- 
come of  me  if,  years  ago,  when  I  loved  Godolphin,  I  had  thrown 
the  whole  world  of  my  heart  upon  him  ? " 

"  Why,  he  has  generosity  :  he  would  not  have  deserted  you." 

"But' I  should  have  wearied  him,"  answered  Fanny;  "and 
that  would  have  been  quite  enough  for  me.  But  I  did  love  him 
well,  and  purely— (ah  !  you  may  smile  !) — and  disinterestedly.  I 
was  only  fortified  in  my  resolution  not  to  love  any  one  too  much, 
by  perceiving  that  he  had  affection  but  no  sympathy  for  me. 
His  nature  was  different  from  mine.  I  am  woman  in  every- 
thing; and  Godolphin  is  always  sighing  for  a  goddess  /" 

"I  should  like  to  sketch  your  character,  Fanny.  It  is  origi- 
nal, though  not  strongly  marked.  I  never  met  with  it  in  any 
book  ;  yet  it  is  true  to  your  sex,  and  to  the  world." 

"  Few  people  could  paint  me  exactly,"  answered  Fanny. 
"  The  clanger  is,  that  they  would  make  too  much  or  too  little 
of  me.  But  such  as  I  am,  the  world  ought  to  know  what  is  so 
common,  and,  as  you  think,  so  undescribed." 
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And  now,  beautiful  Constance,  farewell  for  the  present  !     I 
leave  jrou  surrounded  bv  power,  and  pomp,  ami  adulation.     Kn- 

joy  as  you  may,  that  for  winch  you  sacrificed  affection  1 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

THE  VISIONARY  AND    HIS   DAUGHTER — AX   ENGLISHMAN,  SUCH   AS 
FOREIGNERS   IMAGINE   THE    ENGLISH. 

We  must  now  present  the  reader  to  characters  very  different 
from  those  which  have  hitherto  passed  before  his  ey  . 

Without  the  immortal  city,  along  the  Appia  Via,  there  dwelt 
a  singular  and  romantic  visionary,  of  the  name  of  Volktman. 
He  was,  by  birth,  a  Dane  ;  and  nature  had  bestowed  on  him 
that  frame  of  mind  which  might  have  won  him  a  distinguished 
career,  had  she  placed  the  period  of  his  birth  in  the  eleventh 
century.  Volktman  was  essentially  a  man  belonging  to  the 
past  time  :  the  character  of  his  enthusiasm  was  weird  and  Goth- 
ic ;  with  beings  of  the  present  day  he  had  no  sympathy  ;  their 
loves,  their  hatreds,  their  politics,  their  literature,  awoke  no 
echo  in  his  breast.  He  did  not  affect  to  herd  with  them  ;  his 
life  was  solitude,  and  its  occupation  study — and  study  of  that 
nature  which  every  day  unfitted  him  more  and  more  for  the  pur- 
poses of  existence.  In  a  word,  he  was  a  reader  of  the  stars  ; 
a  believer  in  the  occult  and  dreamy  science  of  astrology.  Bred 
up  to  the    art  of  sculpture,  he  had  early  in  life  sought  Rome, 

the  nurse  of  inspiration;  but  even  then  he  had  brought  with 
him  the  dark  and  brooding  temper  of  his  northern  tribe.  The 
images  of  the  classic  world ;  the  bright,  and  cold,  and  beautiful 
divinities,  whose  natures  as  well  apes  the  marble  simula- 

tion of  life  is  so  especially  adapted  to  represent  ;  spoke  but  lit- 
tle to  Volktman's  preoccupied  and  gloomy  imagination.  Faith- 
ful to  the  supersitions  and  the  warriors  of  the  North,  the  loveli- 
-  and  majesty  of  the  southern  creations  but  called  forth  in 
■him  the  desire  to  apply  the  principles  by  which  they  were  formed 
to  the  embodying  those  stern  visions  which  his  haggard  and  dim 
fancies  only  could  invoke.  This  train  of  inspiration  preserved 
him.  at  least,  from  the  deadliest  vice  in  a  worshiper  of  the  arts 
— common]  1  i    was  no  servile  and  trite  imitator  ;  his  \ 

faults  were  solemn  and  commanding.  But  before  he  had  gained 
that  long  experience  which  can  alone  perfect  genius,  his  natural 
energies  were  directed  to  new  channels.     In  an  illness,  which 
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prevented  his  applying  to  his  art,  he  had  accidentally  sought 
entertainment  in  a  certain  work  upon  astrology.  The  wild  and 
imposing  theories  of  the  science — if  science  it  may  be  called — 
especially  charmed  and  invited  him.  The  clear  bright  nights 
of  his  fatherland  were  brought  back  to  his  remembrance;  he 
recalled  the  mystic  and  unanalyzed  impressions  with  which  he 
had  gazed  upon  the  lights  of  heaven  ;  and  he  imagined  that  the 
very  vagueness  of  his  feelings  was  a  proof  of  the  certainty  of 
the  science. 

The  sons  of  the  North  are  pre-eminently  liable  to  be  affected 
by  that  romance  of  emotion  which  the  hushed  and  starry  aspect 
of  night  is  calculated  to  excite.  The  long-unbroken,  luxurious 
silence  that,  in  their  frozen  climate,  reigns  from  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  to  its  rise  ;  the  wandering  and  sudden  meteors  that 
disport,  as  with  an  impish  life,  along  the  noiseless  and  solemn 
heaven  ;  the  peculiar  radiance  of  the  stars  ;  and  even  the  ster- 
ile and  severe  features  of  the  earth,  which  those  stars  light  up 
with  their  chill  and  ghostly  serenity,  serve  to  deepen  the  effect 
of  the  wizard  tales  which  are  instilled  into  the  ear  of  childhood, 
and  to  connect  the  less  known  and  more  visionary  impulses  of 
life  with  the  influences,  or  at  least  with  the  associations,  of 
Night  and  Heaven. 

To  Volktman,  more  alive  than  even  his  countrymen  are  wont 
to  be  to  superstitious  impressions,  the  science  on  which  he  had 
chanced  came  with  an  all-absorbing  interest  and  fascination. 
He  surrendered  himself  wholly  to  his  new  pursuit.  By  degrees, 
the  block  and  chisel  were  neglected,  and,  though  he  still  worked 
from  time  to  time,  he  ceased  to  consider  the  sculptor's  art  as  the 
vocation  of  his  life  and  the  end  of  his  ambition.  Fortunately, 
though  not  rich,  Volktman  was  not  without  the  means  of  exist- 
ence, nor  even  without  the  decent  and  proper  comforts:  so 
that  he  was  enabled,  as  few  men  are,  to  indulge  his  ardor  for 
unprofitable  speculations,  albeit  to  the  exclusion  of  lucrative 
pursuits.  It  may  be  noted,  that  when  a  man  is  addicted  to  an 
occupation  that  withdraws  him  from  the  world,  any  great  affliction 
tends  to  confirm,  without  hope  of  cure,  his  inclinations  to  soli- 
tude. The  world,  distasteful,  in  that  it  gives  no  pleasure,  becomes 
irremediably  hateful  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  remembrance  of 
pain.  Volktman  had  married  an  Italian,  a  woman  who  loved  him 
entirely,  and  whom  he  loved  with  that  strong  though  uncaress- 
ing  affection  common  to  men  of  his  peculiar  temper.  Of  the  gay 
and  social  habits  and  constitution  of  her  country,  the  Italian 
was  not  disposed  to  suffer  the  astrologer  to  dwell  only  among  the 
stars.     She  sought,  playfully  and  kindly,  to  attract  him  toward 
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human  society;  and  Volktman  could  not  always  resist— as  what 

man  carthborn  can  do? — the  influence  of  the  fair  presider  over 

his  Jiouse  and  hearth.     It  happened,  that  on  one  day  in  which 

•iliarly  wished  his  attendance  at  m. me  one  of  those  parties 

in  which  Englishmen  think  the  notion  of  festivity  strange — for  it 

nversation — Volktman  had  foretold   the  menace  of 

some  great  misfortune.     Uncertain,  from  the  character  of  the 

prediction,  whether  to  wish  his  wife  to  remain  at  home  or  to 

abroad,   he  yielded   to  her  wish,  and  accompanied   her  to  her 

house.     A  nglishman  lately  arrived  at  Rome, 

and  already  celebrated  in  the  circles  of  that  city  for  his  ec< 

tricitv  of  li'fe  and  his  passion  for  beauty,  was  of  the  party.     He 

ruck  with  the  sculptor's  wife;  and  in  his  attentions, 

xtman,  for  the  first  and  the  last  time,  experienced  the  pangs 
of  jealousv:  he  hurried  his  wife  away. 

On  their  return  home,  whether  or  not  a  jewel  worn  by  the 

ora  had  attracted  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the  lawless  race 
who  live  through  gaining,  and  profiting  by,  such  information, 
they  were  attacked  by  two  robbers  in  the  obscure  and  ill-lighted 
suburb.  Though  Volktman  offered  no  resistance,  the  manner 
of  their  assailants  was  rude  and  violent.  The  signora  v. 
fully  alarmed  ;  her  shrieks  brought  a  stranger  to  their  assistance  ; 
it  was  the   English  youth   who  had  so  alarmed  the  jealousy  of 

ktman.  Accustomed  to  danger  in  his  profession  of  a  gallant, 
the  Englishman  seldom,  in  those  foreign  lands,  went  from  home 
at  night  without  the  protection  of  pistols.  At  the  sight  of  fire- 
arms, the  ruffians  felt  their  courage  evaporate;  they  Med  from 
their  prey  :  and  the  Englishman  assisted  Volktman  in  convey- 
ing the  Italian  to  her  home.  But  the  terror  of  the  encounter 
operated  fatally  on  a  delicate  frame ;  and  within  three  weeks 
from  that  night  Volktman  was  a  widower. 

His  marriage  had  been  bh  ith  but  one  daughter,  who 

at  the   lime  of  this  catastrophe  was  about  ei.  <rs  of 

H  ve  for  his  child  in  some  measure  reconciled  Volktman  to 
life  ;  and  as  the  shock  of  the  event  subsided,  he  returned,  with 
a  pertinacity  which  was  now  subjected  to  no  interruption,  to  his 
beloved  occupations  and  mysterious  researches.  One  visitor 
alone  found  it  possible  to  win  frequent  ing  lusion  ; 

it  was  the  young  Englishman.      A  sentiment  of  r  at   the 

jealous  feelings  he  had  experienced,  and  for  which   h 
though  an  Italian,  had  n  en   him   even   the  shadow 

cause — had  softened  into  a  feeling  rendered  kind  by  the  ass. 
lions  of  the  deceased,  and  a  vague  desire  to  atone  to  her  for  an 
unacknowledged  error — the  dislike  he  had   at  first   conceived 
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against  the  young  man.  This  was  rapidly  confirmed  by  the 
gentle  and  winning  manners  of  the  stranger,  by  his  attentions 
to  the  deceased,  to  whom  he  had  sent  an  English  physician  of 
great  skill,  and,  as  their  acquaintance  expanded,  by  the  animated 
interest  which  he  testified  in  the  darling  theories  of  the  astrolo- 
ger. 

It  happened  also  that  Volktman's  mother  had  been  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scotch  parents.  She  had  taught  him  the  English  tongue  ; 
and  it  was  the  only  language,  save  his  own,  which  he  spoke  as 
a  native.  This  circumstance  tended  greatly  to  facilitate  his  in- 
tercourse with  the  traveler  ;  and  he  found  in  the  society  of  a  man 
ardent,  sensitive,  melancholy,  and  addicted  to  all  abstract  con- 
templation, a  pleasure  which,  among  the  keen  but  uncultivated 
intellects  of  Italy,  he  had  never  enjoyed. 

Frequently,  then,  came  the  young  Englishman  to  the  lone 
house  on  the  Appia  Via;  and  the  mysterious  and  unearthly  con- 
versation of  the  starry  visionary  afforded  to  him,  who  had  early 
learned  to  scrutinize  the  varieties  of  his  kind,  a  strange  delight, 
heightened  by  the  contrast  it  presented  to  the  worldly  natures 
with  which  he  usually  associated,  and  the  commonplace  occupa- 
tions of  a  life  in  pursuit  of  pleasure. 

And  there  was  one  who,  child  as  she  was,  watched  the  com- 
ing of  that  young  and  beautiful  stranger  with  emotion  beyond 
her  years.  Brought  up  alone  ;  mixing,  since  her  mother's  death, 
with  no  companions  of  her  age;  catching  dim  and  solemn 
glimpses  of  her  father's  wild  but  lofty  speculations;  his  books, 
filled  with  strange  characters  and  imposing  "words  of  mighty 
sound,"  open  forever  to  her  young  and  curious  gaze  ;  it  can 
scarce  be  matter  of  wonder  that  something  strange  and  un- 
worldly mingled  with  the  elements  of  character  which  Lucilla 
Volktman  early  developed — a  character  that  was  nature  itself, 
yet  ol  a  nature  erratic  and  bizarre.  Her  impulses  she  obeyed 
spontaneously,  but  none  fathomed  their  origin.  She  was  not  of 
a  quiet  and  meek  order  of  mind  ;  but  passionate,  changeful,  and 
restless.  She  would  laugh  and  weep  without  apparent  cause  ; 
the  color  on  her  cheek  never  seemed  for  two  minutes  the  same; 
and  the  most  fitful  changes  of  an  April  heaven  were  immutability 
itself  compared  with  the  play  and  luster  of  expression  that  un- 
dulated m  her  features,  and  her  wild,  deep,  eloquent  eyes. 

Her  person  resembled  her  mind:  it  was  beautiful;  but  the 

Luty  struck  you  less  than  the  singularity  of  its  character. 
Her  eyes  were  of  a  darkness  that  at  night  seemed  black  ;  but 
her  hair  was  of  the  brightest  and  purest  auburn  ,  her  complex- 
ion, sometimes  pale,  sometimes  radiant  even  to  the  flush  of  a 
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delicate  and  clear;  her  teeth  and  mouth  were  lovely 
beyond  all  words;  her  hands  and  feet  were  small  to  a  fault; 
and  as  she  grew  up  (for  we  have  forestalled  her  age  in  this  de- 
scription), her  shape,  though  wanting  in  height,  was  in  such  har- 
mony and  proportion,  that  the  mind  of  the  sculptor  would  some- 
times escape  from  the  absorption  of  the  astrologer,  and  Volkt- 
m.iii  would  gaze  upon  her  with  the  same  admiration  that  he 
would  have  bestowed,  in  spite  of  the  subject,  on  thegod«' 
forms  of  Phidias  or  Canova.  But,  then,  this  beauty  was  accom- 
panied with  such  endless  variety  of  gesture,  often  so  wild,  though 
always  necessarily  g  Ful,  that  the  eye  ached  for  that  repose 
requisite  for  prolonged  admiration. 

When   she  was   spoken  to,  she  did  not  often  answer  to  the 
purpose,  but  rather  appeared  to  reply  as  to  some  interrogatory 

ier  own  ;  in  the  midst  of  one  occupation,  she  would  start  up 
to  another;  leave  that,  in  turn,  undone,  and  sit  down  in  a  silence 

ing  for  hours.  Her  voice,  in  singing,  was  exquisitely  melo- 
dious ;  she  had,  too,  an  intuitive  talent  for  painting  ;  and  she 
read  all  the  books  that  came  in  her  way  with  an  avidity  that  be- 

'ce  at  once  the  restlessness  and  the  genius  of  her  mind. 
This  description  of  Lucilla  must,  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  be 
considered  as  applicable  to  her  at  some  years  distant  from  the 
time  in  which  the  young  Englishman  first  attracted  her  childish 
but  ardent  imagination.  To  her,  that  face,  with  its  regular  and 
harmonious  features,  its  golden  hair,  and  soft,  shy,  melancholy 
aspect,  seemed  as  belonging  to  a  higher  and  brighter  order  of 
beings  than  those  who,  with  i  ated  lineaments  and  swarthy 

hues,  surrounded  and  displeased  her.  She  took  a  strange  and 
thrilling  pleasure  in  creeping  to  his  side,  and  looking  up,  when 
unobserved,  at  the  countenance  which,  in  his  absence,  she  loved 
to  imitate,  with  her  pencil,  by  day,  and  to  recall  in  her  dreams 
at  night.  But  she  seldom  spoke  to  him,  and  she  shrank,  covered 
with  painful  blushes,  from  his  arms,  whenever  he  attempted  to 
bestow  on  her  those  caresses  which  children  are  wont  to  claim 
n  attention.  however,  she  summoned  courage  to  ask 

him  to  teach  her  English,  and  he  complied.  She  learned  that 
language  with  surprising  facility;  and  as  Volktman  loved  its 
sound,  she  grew  familiar  with  its  difficulties  by  always  addr 
ing  her  father  in  a  tongue  which  became  inexpressibly  dear  to 
her.  And  the  young  stranger  delighted  to  hear  that  soft  and 
melodious  with  its  trembling,  Italian  accent,  make  music 

from  the  nervous  and  masculine  language  of  his  native  land. 
Scarce  accountable  to  himself,  a  certain  tender  and  peculiar  in- 
terest in  the  fortunes  of  this  singular  and  bewitching  child  grew 
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up  within  him — peculiar  and  not  easily  accounted  for,  in  that  it 
was  not  wholly  the  interest  we  feel  in  an  engaging  child,  and 
yet  was  of  no  more  interested  nor  sinister  order.  Were  there 
truth  in  the  science  of  the  stars,  I  should  say  that  they  had 
told  him  her  fate  was  to  have  affinity  with  his ;  and  with  that 
persuasion,  something  mysterious,  and  more  than  ordinarily  ten- 
der, entered  into  the  affection  he  felt  for  the  daughter  of  his 
friend. 

The  Englishman  was  himself  of  a  romantic  character.  He 
had  been  self-taught ;  and  his  studies,  irregular  though  often 
deep,  had  given  directions  to  his  intellect  frequently  enthusias- 
tic and  unsound.  His  imagination  preponderated  over  his  judg- 
ment;  and  any  pursuit  that  attracted  his  imagination  won  his 
entire  devotion  until  his  natural  sagacity  proved  it  deceit- 
ful. If  at  times,  living  as  he  did  in  that  daily  world  which  so 
sharpens  our  common  sense,  he  smiled  at  the  persevering 
fervor  of  the  astrologer,  he  more  often  shared  it ;  and  he  be- 
came his  pupil  in  "  the  poetry  of  heaven,"  with  a  secret  but 
deep  belief  in  the  mysteries  cultivated  by  his  master.  Carry- 
ing the  delusion  to  its  height,  I  fear  that  the  enthusiasts  entered 
upon  ground  still  more  shadowy  and  benighted  ; — the  old  secrets 
of  the  alchemist,  and  perhaps  even  of  those  arcana  yet  more 
gloomy  and  less  rational,  were  subjected  to  their  serious  con- 
templation ;  and  night  after  night,  they  delivered  themselves 
wholly  up  to  that  fearful  and  charmed  fascination  which  the  de- 
sire and  effort  to  overleap  our  mortal  boundaries  produce  even 
in  the  hardest  and  best  regulated  minds.  The  train  df  thought 
so  long  nursed  by  the  abstruse  and  solitary  Dane  was,  perhaps, 
a  better  apology  for  the  weakness  of  credulity,  than  the  youth 
and  wandering  fancy  of  the  Englishman.  But  the  scene  around, 
not  alluring  to  the  one,  fed  to  overflowing  the  romantic  aspira- 
tions of  the  other. 

On  his  way  home,  as  the  stars  (which  night  had  been  spent 
in  reading)  began  to  wink  and  fade,  the  Englishman  crossed 
the  haunted  Almo,  renowned  of  yore  for  its  healing  virtues,  and 
in  whose  stream  the  far-famed  simulacrum  (the  image  of  Cybele), 
which  fell  from  heaven,  was  wont  to  be  laved  with  every  coming 
spring ;  and  around  his  steps,  till  he  gained  his  home,  were  the 
relics  and  monuments  of  that  superstition  which  sheds  so  much 
beauty  over  all  that,  in  harsh  reasoning,  it  may  be  said  to  degrade  ; 
so  that  his  mind,  always  peculiarly  alive  to  external  impressions, 
was  girt,  as  it  were,  with  an  atmosphere  favorable  both  to  the 
lofty  speculation  and  the  graceful  credulities  of  romance. 

The  Englishman  remained  at  Rome,  with  slight  intervals  of 
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absence,  for  nearly  three  years.  On  the  night  before  the  day  in 
which  he  received  intelligence  of  an  event  that  recalled  him  to 
his  native  country,  he  repaired  at  an  hour  accidentally  later  than 
usual  to  the  astrologer's  abode. 


CHAPTER   XXVII. 

A     CONVERSATION     LITTLE  APPERTAINING  TO     THE    NINETEENTH 
CENTURY — RESEARCHES    INTO    HUMAN    FATE — THE    PREDICTION. 

On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found  Lucilla  seated  on  a  low- 
stool  beside  the  astrologer.  She  looked  up  when  she  heard  his 
footstep;  but  her  countenance  seemed  so  dejected,  that  he 
turned  involuntarily  to  that  of  Volktman  for  explanation.  Volkt- 
man  met  his  gaze  with  a  Steadfast  and  mournful  aspect. 

"What  has  happened?"  asked  the  Englishman;  "you  seem 
sad, — you  do  not  greet  me  as  usual." 

'•  I  have  been  with  the  stars,"  replied  the  visionary. 

1'hey  seem  but  poor  company,"  rejoined  the   Englishman; 
'•  and  do  not  appear  to  have  much  heightened  your  spirit--." 

"  Jest  not,  my  friend,"  said  Volktman  ;  "  it  was  for  the  loss  of 
thee  that  I  looked  sorrowful.  I  perceive  that  thou  wilt  take  a 
journey  soon,  and  that  it  will  be  of  no  pleasant  nature." 

"Indeed:"  answered  the  Englishman,  smilingly.  "I  ask 
leave  to  question  the  fact  :  you  know  better  than  any  man,  how 
often,  through  an  error  in  our  calculations,  through  haste,  < 
through  an  overattention,  astrological  predictions  are  exposed 
to  falsification;  and  at  present  I  foresee  so  little  chance  of  my 
quitting  Rome,  that  I  prefer  the  earthly  probabilities  to  the 
celestial." 

••  My  schemes  are  just,  and  the  Heavens  wrote  their  decrees  in 
their  clearest  I  answered  the  astrologer.     "Thou  art 

on  the  eve  of  quitting  Rome." 

••  (  )n  what  occasion  ?  " 

The  astrologer  hesitated — the  young  visitor  pressed  the  ques- 
tion. 

"The  lord  of  the  fourth  house,"  said  Volktman,  reluctantly, 
"is  located  in  the  eleventh  house.  Thou  knowest  to  whom  the 
position  portends  disaster." 

"My  father!"  said  the  Englishman  anxiously,  and  turning 
pale;  "  I  think  that  position  would  relate  to  him." 

"  It  doth,"  said  the  astrologer,  slowly. 
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'  Impossible  !     I  heard  from  him  to-day  ;  he  is  well — let  me 
see  the  figures." 

The  young  man  looked  over  the  mystic  hieroglyphics  of  the 
art,  inscribed  on  a  paper  that  was  placed  before  the  visionary, 
with  deep  and  scrutinizing  attention.  Without  bewildering  the 
reader  with  those  words  and  figures  of  weird  sound  and  import 
which  perplex  the  uninitiated  and  entangle  the  disciple  of  astrol- 
ogy, I  shall  merely  observe  that  there  was  one  point  in  which 
the  judgment  appeared  to  admit  doubt  as  to  the  signification. 
The  Englishman  insisted  on  the  doubt ;  and  a  very  learned  and 
edifying  debate  was  carried  on  between  pupil  and  master,  in  the 
heat  of  which  all  recollection  of  the  point  in  dispute  (as  is  usual 
in  such  cases)  evaporated. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the  Englishman,  "that  I  should 
give  any  credence  to  a  faith  which  (craving  your  forgiveness) 
most  men  out  of  Bedlam  concur,  at  this  day,  in  condemning  as 
wholly  idle  and  absurd.  For  it  may  be  presumed,  that  men  only 
incline  to  some  unpopular  theory  in  proportion  as  it  flatters  or 
favors  them  ;  and  as  for  this  theory  of  yours — of  ours,  if  you  will 
— it  has  foretold  me  nothing  but  misfortune." 

"Thy  horoscope,"  replied  the  astrologer,  "is  indeed  singular 
and  ominous  :  but,  like  my  daughter,  the  exact  minute  (within 
almost  a  whole  hour)  of  thy  birth  seems  unknown  ;  and,  however 
ingeniously  we,  following  the  ancients,  have  contrived  means 
for  correcting  nativities,  our  predictions  (so  long  as  the  exact 
period  of  birth  is  not  ascertained)  remain,  in  my  mind,  always 
liable  io  some  uncertainty.  Indeed,  the  surest  method  of 
reducing  the  supposed  time  to  the  true — that  of  '  Accidents,'  is 
but  partially  given,  as  in  thy  case  ;  for,  with  a  negligence  that 
cannot  be  too  severely  blamed  or  too  deeply  lamented,  thou 
hast  omitted  to  mark  down,  or  remember,  the  days  on  which 
accidents — fevers,  broken  limbs,  etc. — occurred  to  thee  ;  and 
this  omission  leaves  a  cloud  over  the  bright  chapters  of  fate " 

"  Which,"  interrupted  the  young  man,  "is  so  much  the  hap- 
pier for  me,  in  that  it  allows  me  some  loophole  for  hope." 

"  Yet,"  renewed  the  astrologer,  as  if  resolved  to  deny  his 
friend  any  consolation,  "  thy  character,  and  the  bias  of  thy 
habits  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  thy  person — nay,  even  the 
moles  upon  thy  skin — accord  with  thy  proposed  horoscope." 

"  Be  it  so  !  "  said  the  Englishman,  gayly.  "You  grant  me, 
at  least,  the  fairest  of  earthly  gifts — the  happiness  of  pleasing 
that  sex  which  alone  sweetens  our  human  misfortunes.  That 
gift  I  would  sooner  have,  even  accompanied  as  it  is,  than  all 
the  benign  influences  without  it." 
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•  Y  .'  ^aid  the  astrologer,  "shalt  thou  even  there  be  met 
with  affliction;  tor  Saturn  had  the  power  to  thwart  the  star 
Venus,  that  was  disposed  to  favor  thee,  and  evil  may  be  the 
result  of  the  love  thou  inspirest  There  is  one  thing  remark- 
able in  our  science,  which  is  especially  worthy  of  notice  in  thy 
lot.  The  ancients,  unacquainted  with  the  star  of  Herschel, 
seems  also  scarcely  acquainted  with  the  character  which  the 
influence  of  that  wayward  and  melancholy  orb  creates.  Thus, 
the  aspect  of  Herschel  neutralizes,  in  great  measure,  the  bold- 
ness, and  ambition,  and  pride  of  heart  thou  wouldst  otherwise 
have  drawn  from  the  felicitous  configuration  of  the  stars  around 
the  Moon  and  Mercury  at  thy  birth.  That  yearning  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  world,  that  love  for  rev- 
erie, that  passionate  romance,  yea.  thy  very  leaning,  despite  thy 
worldly  sense,  to  these  occult  and  starry  mysteries; — all  are  be- 
stowed on  thee  by  this  new  and  potential  planet." 

"  And  hence,  I  suppose,"  said  the  Englishman,  interested 
(as  the  astrologer  had  declared)  m  spite  of  himself,  "hence 
that  opposition,  in  my  nature,  of  the  worldly  and  romantic; 
hence  with  you,  I  am  the  dreaming  enthusiast  ;  but  the  instant 
1  regain  the  living  and  motley  crowd.  I  shake  off  the  influence 
with  ease,  and  become  the  gay  pursuer  of  social  pleasures." 

••  Never  <//  heart  gay"  muttered  the  astrologer;  "  Saturn  and 
Herschel  make  not  sincere  mirth-makers."  The  Englishman 
did  not  hear  nor  seem  to  hear  him. 

M  No,"  resumed  the  young  man,  musingly,  "  no  !  it  is  true 
that  there  is  some  counteraction  of  what,  at  times,  I  should 
have  called  my  natural  bent.  Thus,  I  am  bold  enough,  and 
covetous  of  knowledge,  and  not  deaf  to  vanity  :  and  yet  I  have 
no  ambition.  The  desire  to  ri->c  seems  to  me  wholly  unallur- 
ing  :  1  scorn  and  contemn  it  as  a  weakness.  IJut  what  mat- 
ters it?  so  much  the  happier  for  me  if,  as  you  predict,  my  life 
be  short.  But  how,  if  so  unambitious  and  so  quiet  of  habit, 
how  can  I  imagine  that  my  death  will  be  violent  as  well  as 
premature  ? " 

It  was  as  he  spoke  that  the  young  Lucilla,  who,  with  fixed 
eyes  and  lips  apart,  had  been  drinking  in  their  conversation, 
suddenly  rose  and  left  the  room.  They  were  used  to  her  l  nil- 
bags  in  and  her  goings  out  without  cause  or  speech,  and  con- 
tinued their  conversa1 

••  Alas!"  said  the  visionary  ;  "can  tranquillity  of  life,  or  care. 
or  prudence,  preserve  us  from  our  destiny  ?     No  sign  is  n 
deadly,  whether  by  accident  or  murder,  than  that  which  cou] 
Hyleg  with   Orion  and   Saturn.      Vet,  thou  mayesl   pass  the 
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year  in  which  that  danger  is  foretold  thee  ;  and,  beyond  that 
time,  peace,  honor,  and  good  fortune  await  thee.  Better  to 
have  the  menace  of  ill  in  early  life  than  in  its  decline.  Youth 
bears  up  against  misfortune ;  but  it  withers  the  heart  and 
crushes  the  soul  of  age  !  " 

"After  all,"  said  the  young  guest,  haughtily,  "we  must  do 
our  best  to  contradict  the  starry  evils  by  our  own  internal  phi- 
losophy. We  can  make  ourselves  independent  of  fate  ;  that  in- 
dependence is  better  than  prosperity  !  "  Then,  changing  his 
tone,  he  added, — "But  you  imagine  that,  by  the  power  of  other 
arts,  we  may  control  and  counteract  the  prophecies  of  the 
stars " 

"  How  meanest  thou  ?  "  said  the  astrologer,  hastily.  "  Thou 
dost  not  suppose  that  alchemy,  which  is  the  servant  of  the 
heavenly  host,  is  their  opponent  ?  " 

'Nay,"  answered  the  disciple;  "but  you  allow  that  we  may 
be  enabled  to  ward  off  evils,  and  to  cure  diseases,  otherwise 
fatal  to  us,  by  the  gift  of  Uriel  and  the  charm  of  the  Cabala  ?  " 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  visionary  ;  "  but  then,  I  opine  that  the 
discovery  of  these  precious  secrets  was  foretold  to  us  by  the 
Omniscient  Book  at  our  nativity  ;  and,  therefore,  though  the 
menace  of  evils  be  held  out  to  us,  so  also  is  the  probability  of 
their  correction  or  our  escape.  And  I  must  own,"  pursued  the 
enthusiast,  "  that,  to  me,  the  very  culture  of  those  divine  arts  hath 
given  a  consolation  amid  the  evils  to  which  I  have  been  fated; 
so  true  seems  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the  outer  nature,  in  the  great 
elements,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but  also  within  our- 
selves, that  we  must  look  for  the  preparations  whereby  we  are 
to  achieve  the  wisdom  of  Zoroaster  and  Hermes.  We  must 
abstract  ourselves  from  passion  and  earthly  desires.  Lapped  in 
a  celestial  reverie,  we  must  work  out,  by  contemplation,  the 
essence  from  the  matter  of  things  :  nor  can  we  dart  into  the 
soul  of  the  Mystic  world  until  we  ourselves  have  forgotten 
the  body  ;  and,  by  fast,  by  purity,  and  by  thought  have  become, 
in  the  flesh  itself,  a  living  soul." 

Much  more,  and  with  an  equal  wildness  of  metaphysical  elo- 
quence, did  the  astrologer  declare  in  praise  of  those  arts  con- 
demned by  the  old  church;  and  it  doth  indeed  appear,  from 
reference  to  the  numerous  works  of  the  alchemists  and  magians 
yet  extant,  somewhat  hastily  and  unjustly.  For  those  books  all 
unite  in  dwelling  on  the  necessity  of  virtue,  subdued  passions, 
and  a  clear  mind,  in  order  to  become  a  fortunate  and  accom- 
plished cabalist — a  precept,  by-the-way,  not  without  its  policy  ; 
for,  if  the  disciple  failed,  the  failure  might  be   attributed  to  his 
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own  fleshly  imperfections,  not  to  any  deficiency  in  the  truth  of  the 
science. 

The  young  man  listened  to  the  \risionary  with  an  earnest  and 
fascinated  attention.  Independent  of  the  dark  interest  alvi 
attached  to  discourses  of  supernatural  things,  more  especially, 
we  must  allow,  in  the  mouth  of  a  fervent  and  rapt  believer, 
there  was  that  in  the  language  and  very  person  of  the  astroli 
which  inexpressibly  enhanced  the  effect  of  the  theme.  Like 
most  men  acquainted  with  the  literature  of  a  country,  but  not 
accustomed  to  daily  conversation  with  its  natives,  the  English 
words  and  fashion  of  periods  that  occurred  to  Volktman  were 
rather  those  used  in  books  than  in  colloquy  ;  and  a  certain 
mnity  and  slowness  of  tone,  accompanied  with  the  frequent, 
almost  constant  use  of  the  pronoun  singular — the  thou  and  the 
thee — gave  a  strangeness  and  unfamiliar  majesty  to  his  dialect 
that  well  with  the  subjects  on  which  he  so  loved  to  dwell. 

He  himself  was  lean,  gaunt,  and  wan  ;  his  cheeks  were  drawn 
and    hollow;    and    thin  prematurely   bleached    to  gray, 

fell  in  disorder  round  high,  bare  temples,  in  which  the  thought 
that  is  not  of  this  world  had  paled  the  hue  and  furrowed  the 
surface  !  But,  as  may  be  noted  in  many  imaginative  men,  the 
life  that  seemed  faint  and  chill  in  the  rest  of  the  frame,  col- 
lected itself,  as  in  a  citadel,  within  the  eye.  Bright,  wild,  and 
deep,  the  expression  of  those  blue  large  orbs  told  the  intense 
enthusiasm  of  the  mind  within;  and,  even  somewhat  thrillingly, 
communicated  a  part  of  that  emotion  to  those  on  whom  they 
dwelt.  No  painter  could  have  devised,  nor  even  Volktman 
himself,  in  the  fullness  of  his  northern  fantasy,  have  sculptured 
forth,  a  better  image  of  those  pale  and  unearthly  students  who,  in 
the  darker  ages,  applied  life  and  learning  to  one  unhallowed 
I,  the  Hermes  or  the  Gebir  of  the  alchemist's  empty  science 
—dreamers,  and  the  martyrs  of  their  dreams. 

In  the  discussion  of  mysteries  which  to  detail  would  only 
weary,  while  it  perplexed  the  reader,  the  enthusiasts  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  the  night  ;  and  when  at  length  the 
Englishman  rose  to  depart,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  u  solemn 
and  boding  emotion  agitated  his  bre 

-  We  have  talked,-'  said  he.  attempting  a  smile,  "of  thi; 
e  this  nether  life;  and  here  we  are  lost,  uncertain.  On 
one  thing,  however,  we  can  decide  ;  life  itself  is  encompassed 
with  gloom ;  sorrow  and  anxiety  await  even  those  upon  whom 
the  stars  shed  their  most  golden  influence.  We  know  not 
day  what  the  next  shall  bring! — no;  1  repeat  it:  no — in  spite 
of  your  scheme,  and  your  ephemeris,  and  j  <  tjon  0f  happy 
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moments.  But,  come  what  will,  Volktman,  come  all  that  you 
foretell  to  me  ;  crosses  in  my  love,  disappointment  in  my  life, 
melancholy  in  my  blood,  and  a  violent  death  in  the  very  flush 
of  my  manhood, — me  at  least,  me  !  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  better 
part,  you  shall  never  cast  down,  nor  darken,  nor  deject.  I 
move  in  a  certain  and  serene  circle  ;  ambition  cannot  tempt 
me  above  it,  nor  misfortune  cast  me  below  !  " 

Volktman  looked  at  the  speaker  with  surprise  and  admi- 
ration ;  the  enthusiasm  of  a  brave  mind  is  the  only  fire  broader 
and  brighter  than  that  of  a  fanatical  one. 

"  Alas  !  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  as  he  clasped  the  hand  of 
his  guest ;  "  I  would  to  Heaven  that  my  predictions  may  be 
wrong  :  often  and  often  they  have  been  erroneous,"  added  he, 
bowing  his  head  humbly ;  "  they  may  be  so  in  their  reference 
to  thee.  So  young,  so  brilliant,  so  beautiful  too  ;  so  brave, 
yet  so  romantic  of  heart,  I  feel  for  all  that  may  happen  to  thee 
— ay,  far,  far  more  deeply  than  aught  which  may  be  fated  to 
myself ;  for  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  long  inured  to  dis- 
appointment ;  all  the  greenness  of  my  life  is  gone  :  even  could 
I  attain  to  the  Grand  Secret,  the  knowledge  methinks  would  be 
too  late.  And,  at  my  birth,  my  lot  was  portioned  out  unto  me  in 
characters  so  clear,  that,  while  I  have  had  time  to  acquiesce  in 
it,  I  have  had  no  hope  to  correct  and  change  it.  For  Jupiter  in 
Cancer,  removed  from  the  Ascendant,  and  not  impedited  of 
any  other  star,  betokened  me  indeed  some  expertness  in 
science,  but  a  life  of  seclusion,  and  one  that  should  bring  not 
forth  the  fruits  that  its  labor  deserved.  But  there  is  so  much 
in  thy  fate  that  ought  to  be  bright  and  glorious,  that  it  will  be 
no  common  destiny  marred,  should  the  evil  influences  and  the 
ominous  seasons  prevail  against  thee.  But  thou  speakest  boldly 
— boldly,  and  as  one  of  a  high  soul,  though  it  be  sometimes 
clouded  and  led  astray.  And  I,  therefore,  again  and  again  im- 
press upon  thee,  it  is  from  thine  own  self,  thine  own  character, 
thine  own  habits,  that  all  evil,  save  that  of  death,  will  come. 
Wear,  then,  I  implore  thee,  wear  in  thy  memory,  as  a  jewel,  the 
first  great  maxim  of  alchemist  and  magian  : — '  Search  i  iivself 
— correct  thyself — subdue  THYSELF  ; '  it  is  only  through  the 
lamp  of  crystal  that  the  light  will  shine  duly  out." 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  the  stars  should  err,"  returned  the 
Englishman,  "  than  that  the  human  heart  should  correct  itself 
of  error  :  adieu  !  " 

He  left  the  room,  and  proceeded  along  a  passage  that  led  to 
the  outer  door.  Ere  he  reached  it,  another  door  opened  sud- 
denly, and  the  face  of  Lucilla  broke  forth  upon  him.     She  held 
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a  light  in  her  hand;  and  as  she  gazed  on  the  Englishman,  he 
saw  that  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  that  she  had  been  weep- 
ing. She  looked  at  him  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  look 
affected   him  :ly  ;    lie  broke   silence,  which   at    fust  it 

appeared  to  him  difficult  to  do. 

"  Good  night,  my  pretty  friend,"  said  he  :  "shall  I  bring  you 
some  flowers  to-morrow  ?  " 

Lucilla  burst  into  a  wild  eldritch  laugh  ;  and  abruptly  clos- 
ing the  door,  left  him  in  darkness. 

I  he  cool  air  of  the  breaking  dawn  came  freshly  to  the  cheek 
of  our  countryman ;  yet,  still,  an  unpleasant  and  heavy  sensa- 
tion sat  at  his  heart.  His  nerves,  previously  weakened  by  his 
g  commune  with  the  visionary,  and  the  effect  it  had  pro- 
duced, yet  tingled  and  thrilled  with  the  abrupt  laugh  and  mean- 
ing countenance  of  that  strange  girl,  who  differed  so  widely 
from  all  others  of  her  years.  The  stars  were  growing  pale  and 
ghostly,  and  there  was  a  mournful  and  dim  haze  around  the 
moon. 

"Ye  look  ominously  upon  me,"  said  he,  half  aloud,  as  his 
^  fixed  their  gaze  above  ;  and  the  excitement  of  his  spirit 
spread  to  his  language:  "ye  on  whom,  if  our  lore  be  faithful, 
the  Most  High  hath  written  the  letters  of  our  mortal  doom. 
And  if  ye  rule  the  tides  of  the  great  deep,  and  the  changes  of 
the  rolling  year,  what  is  there  out  of  reason  or  nature  in  our 
belief  that  ye  hold  the  same  sympathetic  and  unseen  influence 
over  the  blood  and  heart,  which  are  the  character  (and  the 
character  makes  the  conduct)  of  man  ?  "  Pursuing  his  soliloquy 
of  thought,  and  finding  reasons  for  a  credulity  that  afforded  to 
him  but  little  cause  tor  pleasure  or  hope,  the  Englishman  took 
his  way  to  St.  Sebastian's  gate. 

There  was,  in  truth,  much  in  the  traveler's  character  that  cor- 
responded with  that  which  was  attributed  and  destined  to  one 
to  whom  the  heavens  had  given  a  horoscope  answering  t < >  his 
own  ;  and  it  was  this  conviction,  rather  than  any  accidental  coin- 
cidence in  events,  which  had  first  led  him  to  pore  with  a  d 
attention  over  the  vain  but  imposing  prophecies  of  judicial  as- 
trology.     Possessed  of  all  thi  that  enable  men  to  ri 

ardent,  yet  ordinarily  shrewd  ;  eloquent,  witty,  brave  ;  and,  though 
not  what  may  be  termed  versatile,  possessing  thai  ran-  art  of 
concentrating  the  faculties  whi<  h  enabl  s  the  possessor  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  to  master  whatsoever  once  arrests  the  attention, 
he  yet  despised  all  that  would  have  brought  these  endowments 
into  full  and  legitimate  display.  He  rived  only  for  enjoyment. 
A  passionate  lover  of  woman,  music,  letters,  and  the  arts,  it  was 
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society,  not  the  world,  which  made  the  sphere  and  end  of  his 
existence.  Yet  was  he  no  vulgar  and  commonplace  epicurean  ; 
he  lived  for  enjoyment ;  but  that  enjoyment  was  mainly  formed 
from  elements  wearisome  to  more  ordinary  natures.  Reverie, 
contemplation,  loneliness,  were  at  times  dearer  to  him  than  the 
softer  and  more  Aristippean  delights.  His  energies  were  called 
forth  in  society,  but  he  was  scarcely  social.  Trained  from  his 
early  boyhood  to  solitude,  he  was  seldom  weary  of  being  alone. 
He  sought  the  crowd,  not  to  amuse  himself,  but  to  observe  others. 
The  world  to  him  was  less  as  a  theater  on  which  he  was  to  play 
a  part  than  as  a  book  in  which  he  loved  to  decipher  the  enig- 
mas of  wisdom.  He  observed  all  that  passed  around  him.  No 
sprightly  cavalier  at  any  time,  the  charm  that  he  exercised  at 
will  over  his  companions  was  that  of  softness,  not  vivacity.  But 
amid  that  silken  blandness  of  demeanor,  the  lynx  eye  of  Re- 
mark never  slept.  He  penetrated  character  at  a  glace,  but  he 
seldom  made  use  of  his  knowledge.  He  found  a  pleasure  in 
reading  men,  but  a  fatigue  in  governing  them.  And  thus,  con- 
summately skilled  as  he  was  in  the  science  du  monde,  he  often 
allowed  himself  to  appear  ignorant  of  its  practice.  Forming  in 
his  mind  a  beau  ideal  of  friendship  and  of  love,  he  never  found 
enough  in  the  realities  long  to  engage  his  affection.  Thus,  with 
women  he  was  considered  fickle,  and  with  men  he  had  no  inti- 
mate companionship.  This  trait  of  character  is  common  with 
persons  of  genius  ;  and,  owing  to  too  large  an  overflow  of  heart, 
they  are  frequently  considered  heartless.  There  is  always,  how- 
ever, danger  that  a  character  of  this  kind  should  become  with 
years  what  it  seems  ;  what  it  soon  learns  to  despise.  Nothing 
steels  the  affections  like  contempt. 

The  next  morning  an  express  from  England  reached  the  young 
traveler.  His  father  was  dangerously  ill  ;  nor  was  it  expected 
that  the  utmost  diligence  would  enable  the  young  man  to  receive 
his  last  blessing.  The  Englishman,  appalled  and  terror-stricken, 
recalled  his  interview  with  the  astrologer.  Nothing  so  effectu- 
ally dismays  us,  as  to  feel  a  confirmation  of  some  idea  of  super- 
natural dread  that  has  already  found  entrance  within  our  reason  ; 
and  of  all  supernatural  belief,  that  of  being  compelled  by  a  pre- 
decree,  and  thus  being  the  mere  tools  and  puppets  of  a  dark  and 
relentless  fate,  seems  the  most  fraught  at  once  with  abasement 
and  with  horror. 

The  Englishman  left  Rome  that  morning,  and  sent  only  a  ver- 
bal and  hasty  message  to  the  astrologer,  announcing  the  cause 
of  his  departure.     Volktman  was  a  man  of  excellent  heart :  but 
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one  would  scarcely  like  to  inquire,  whether  exultation  at  the  tri- 
umph of  his  prediction  was  not  with  him  a  far  more  powerful 
sentiment  than  grief  at  the  misfortune  to  his  friend ! 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    YOUTH    OF    LUCILLA    VOLK.TMAN — A    MYSTERIOUS   CONVERSA- 
TION— THE    RETURN    OF    ONE    INLOOKED   FOR. 

Time  went  slowly  on,  and  Lucilla  grew  up  in  beauty.  The 
stranger  traits  of  her  character  increased  in  strength,  but  per- 
haps in  the  natural  bashfulness  of  maidenhood  they  became 
more  latent.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  her  elastic  shape  had  grown 
round  and  full,  and  the  wild  girl  had  already  ripened  to  the 
woman.  An  expression  of  thought,  when  the  play  of  her  feat- 
ures was  in  repose,  that  dwelt  upon  her  lip  and  forehead,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  being  two  or  three  years  older  than  she 
was  :  but  again,  when  her  natural  vivacity  returned, — when  the 
clear  and  buoyant  music  of  her  gay  laugh  rang  out,  or  when  the 
cool  air  and  bright  sky  of  morning  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheek 
and  the  zephyr  to  her  step, — her  face  became  as  the  face  of 
childhood,  and  contrasted  with  a  singular  and  dangerous  loveli- 
ness the  rich  development  of  her  form. 

And  still  was  Lucilla  Volktman  a  stranger  to  all  that  savored 
of  the  world  ;  the  company  of  others  of  her  sex  and  age  never 
drew  forth  her  emotions  from  their  resting-place  : 

"And  Nature  said,  a  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  : 
***** 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  he 

i  law  and  impulse;  and  with  me 

'1'hc  girl,  in  ruck  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower 
Shall  feel  an  o\  *',er 

To  kindle  or  restrain. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her ;  and  she  shall  lean  hei  ea» 

In  many  a  secret  place; 
AY  here  rivulets  dance  their  wayward  round, 
And  beautv,  born  <>i  murmuring  sound, 

^hall  pass  into  her  face." — WORDSWORTH. 

These  lines  have  occurred  to  me  again  and  again,  as  I  looked 
on  the  face  of  her  to  whom    I   have   applied    them.     And,   re- 
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membering  as  I  dojits  radiance  and  glory  in  her  happier  moments, 
I  can  scarcely  persuade  myself  to  notice  the  faults  and  heats  of 
temper  which  at  times  dashed  away  all  its  luster  and  gladness. 
Unrestrained  and  fervid,  she  gave  way  to  the  irritation  or  grief  of 
the  moment  with  a  violence  that  would  have  terrified  any  one 
who  beheld  her  at  such  times.  But  it  rarely  happened  that  the 
scene  had  its  witness  even  in  her  father,  for  she  fled  to  the  lone- 
liest spots  she  could  find  to  indulge  these  emotions  ;  and  per- 
haps even  the  agony  they  occasioned — an  agony  convulsing  the 
heart  and  whole  of  her  impassioned  frame — took  a  sort  of  lux- 
ury from  the  solitary  and  unchecked  nature  of  its  indulgence. 

Volktman  continued  his  pursuits  with  an  ardor  that  increased 
— as  do  all  species  of  monomania — with  increasing  years  ;  and 
in  the  accidental  truth  of  some  of  his  predictions,  he  forgot  the 
erroneous  result  of  the  rest.  He  corresponded  at  times  with  the 
Englishman,  who,  after  a  short  sojourn  in  England,  had  returned 
to  the  Continent,  and  was  now  making  a  prolonged  tour  through 
its  northern  capitals. 

Very  different,  indeed,  from  the  astrologer's  occupations  were 
those  of  the  wanderer;  and  time,  dissipation,  and  a  maturer  in- 
tellect had  cured  the  latter  of  his  boyish  tendency  to  studies  so 
idle  and  so  vain.  Yet  he  always  looked  back  with  an  undefined 
and  unconquered  interest  to  the  period  of  his  acquaintance  with 
the  astrologer ;  to  their  long  and  thrilling  watches  in  the  night  sea- 
son ;  to  the  contagious  fervor  of  faith  breathing  from  the  vision- 
ary ;  his  dark  and  restless  excursions  into  that  remote  science 
associated  with  the  legends  of  eldest  time,  and  of 

"The  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  renown, 
Osiris,  Isis,  Orus,  and  their  train, 
With  monstrous  shapes  and  sorceries,  abused 
Fanatic  Egypt  and  her  priests." 

One  night,  four  years  after  the  last  scene  we  have  described 
in  the  astrologer's  house,  Volktman  was  sitting  alone  in  his  fav- 
orite room.  Before  him  was  a  calculation  on  which  the  ink  was 
scarcely  dry.  His  face  leant  on  his  breast,  and  he  seemed  bur- 
ied in  thought.  His  health  had  been  of  late  gradually  declining  ; 
and  it  might  be  seen  upon  his  worn  brow  and  attenuated  frame, 
that  death  was  already  preparing  to  withdraw  the  visionary  from 
a  world  whose  substantial  enjoyments  he  had  so  sparingly  tasted. 

Lucilla  had  been  banished  from  his  chamber  during  the  day. 
She  now  knew  that  his  occupation  was  over,  and  entered  the 
room  with  his  evening  repast ;  that  frugal  meal,  common  with 
the  Italians — \htJ>otcnta  (made  of  Indian-corn),  the  bread  and 
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the  fruits,  which,  after  the  fashion  of  students,  he  devoured  un- 
consciously, and  would  not  have  remembered  one  hour  alter 
whether  or  not  it  had  been  tasted  ! 

■  Sil  thee  down,  child,"  said  he  to  Lucilla,  kindly; — "sit  thee 
down." 

Lucilla  obeyed,  and  took  her  seat  upon  the  very  stool  on  which 
she  had  been  seated  the  last  night  on  which  the  Englishman  had 
n  her. 

'«  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Volktman,  as  he  placed  his  hand 
on  his  daughter's  head,  "thai  I  shall  soon  leave  thee;  and  1 
should  like  to  see  thee  protected  by  another  before  my  death." 

•  Ah,  father,"  said  Lucilla,  as  the  tens  rushed  to  her  eyes, 
"do  not  talk  thus  !  indeed,  indeed,  you  must  not  indulge  in  this 
perpetual  gloom  and  seclusion  of  life.  You  promised  to  take 
me  with  you,  some  clay  this  week  to  the  Vatican.  Do  let  it  be  to- 
morrow ;  the  weather  has  been  so  fine  lately  ;  and  who  knows 
1).  iw  long  it  may  last  ?  " 

••  rrue,"  said  Volktman  ;  ''and  to-morrow  will  not,  I  think,  be 
unfavorable  to  our  stirring  abroad,  for  the  moon  will  be  of  the 
same  age  as  at  my  birth — an  accident  that  thou  wilt  note,  my 
child,  to  be  especially  auspicious  toward  any  enterpris 

The  poor  astrologer  so  rarely  stirred  from  his  home,  that  he 
did  well  to  consider  a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  in  the  light  of  an  en- 
terprise.— "I  have  wished."  continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
I   in  e  our  English  friend  once  more — that  is,  ere  long. 

For,  to  tell  thee  the  truth,  Lucilla,  certain  events  happening  unto 
him  do,  strangely  enough,  occur  about  the  same  time  as  that  in 
which  events,  equally  boding,  will  befall  thee.  This  coincidence 
it  was  which  contributed  to  make  me  assume  so  warm  an  inter- 
est in  the  lot  of  a  stranger.     I  would  I  might  see  him  soon  !  " 

Lucilla's beautiful  breast  heaved,  and  her  face  was  covered  with 
blushes  :  these  were  symptoms  of  a  disorder  that  never  occurred 
to  the  recluse. 

i'hou  rememberest  the  foreigner  ? "  asked  Volktman,  after 
a  pa 

"  Yes,"  s.iid  Lucilla,  half  in  audibly. 

'•  I  have  not  heard  from  him  of  late:  I  will  make  question 
concerning  him  ere  the  cock  crow." 

••  N  iv.  my  father!"  said  Lucilla,  quickly:  "not  to-night:  you 
want  rest,  your  eyes  are  heavy." 

"Girl,"  said   the  mystic,  "the  soul  sleepeth  not,  nor  wanteth 
sleep:  even  as  the   stars,  to  which  (.is  the   Arabian  saith)  tl. 
is  also  a  soul,  wherewith  an  intent  passion  of  our  own  doth  make 
an  union — so  that  we,  by  an  unslumbering  diligence,  do  consti- 
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tute  ourselves  a  part  of  the  heaven  itself ! — even,  I  say,  as  the 
stars  may  vanish  from  the  human  eye,  nor  be  seen  in  the  com- 
mon day — though  all  the  while  their  course  is  stopped  not,  nor 
their  voices  dumb — even  so  doth  the  soul  of  man  retire,  as  it 
were,  into  a  seeming  sleep  and  torpor,  yet  it  worketh  all  the  same 
— and  perhaps  with  a  less  impeded  power,  in  that  it  is  more  free 
from  common  obstruction  and  trivial  hinderance.  And  if  I  pur- 
pose to  confer  this  night  with  'Intelligence'  that  ruleth  earth  and 
earth's  beings,  concerning  this  stranger,  it  will  not  be  by  the 
vigil  and  the  scheme,  but  by  the  very  sleep  which  thou  imaginest, 
in  thy  mental  darkness,  would  deprive  me  of  the  resources  of  my 
art." 

"  Can  you  really,  then,  my  father,"  said  Lucilla,  in  a  tone  half 
anxious,  half  timid, — "can  you  really,  at  will,  conjure  up  in  your 
dreams  the  persons  you  wish  to  see ;  or  draw,  from  sleep,  any 
oracle  concerning  their  present  state  ?  " 

"  Of  a  surety,"  answered  the  astrologer ;  "  it  is  one  of  the 
great — though  not  perchance  the  most  gifted — of  our  endow- 


ments." 


"  Can  you  teach  the  method?  "  asked  Lucilla,  gravely. 

"All  that  relates  to  the  art  I  can,"  rejoined  the  mystic: 
"but  the  chief  and  main  power  rests  with  thyself.  For  know, 
my  daughter,  that  one  who  seeks  the  wisdom  that  is  above  the 
earth,  must  cultivate  and  excite,  with  long  labor  and  deep 
thought,  his  least  earthly  faculty." 

i  lere  the  visionary,  observing  that  the  countenance  of  Lucilla 
was  stamped  with  a  fixed  attention,  which  she  did  not  often 
bestow  upon  his  metaphysical  exordiums,  paused  for  a  moment; 
and  then  pursued  the  theme  with  the  tone  of  one  desirous  of 
making  himself  at  once  as  clear  and  impressive  as-  the  nature 
of  an  abstruse  science  would  allow. 

"  There  are  two  things  in  the  outer  creation,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  great  Hermes,  suffice  for  the  operation  of  all  that  is 
wonderful  and  glorious — Fire  and  Earth.  Even  so,  my  child, 
there  are  in  the  human  mind  two  powers  that  affect  all  of 
which  our  nature  is  capable — reason  and  imagination.  Now 
mankind — less  wise  in  themselves  than  in  the  outer  world — 
have  cultivated,  for  the  most  part,  but  one  of  these  faculties; 
and  that,  the  inferior  and  more  passive,  reason.  They  have 
tilled  the  earth  of  the  human  heart,  but  suffered  its  fire  to 
remain  dormant,  or  waste  itself  in  chance  and  frivolous  direc- 
tions. Hence  the  insufficiency  of  human  knowledge.  Inven- 
tions founded  only  on  reason  move  within  a  circle  from  which 
their  escape  is  momentary  and  trivial.     When  some   few,  en- 
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dowed  with  a  juster  instinct,  have  had  recourse  to  the  diviner 
element,  imagination,  thou  wilt  observe,  that  they  have  used  it 
only  in  the  service  of  the  lighter  arts,  and  those  chielly  discon- 
nected from  REASON.  Such  is  poetry,  and  music,  and  other 
delicious  fabrications  of  genius,  that  amuse  men,  soften  men, 
but  advance  them  not.  They  have — with  but  rare  exceptions — 
left  this  glorious  and  winged  faculty  utterly  passive  in  the  serv- 
ice of  Philosophy.  There,  reason  alone  has  been  admitted, 
and  IMAGINATION  hath  been  carefully  banished,  as  an  erratic 
and  deceitful  meteor.  Now  mark  me,  child :  I,  noting  this  our 
error  in  early  youth,  did  resolve  to  see  what  might  be  effected 
bv  the  culture  of  this  renounced  and  maltreated  element;  and 
finding,  as  I  proceeded  in  the  studies  that  grew  from  this  desire, 
by  the  occult  yet  guiding  writings  of  the  great  philosophers  of 
old — that  they  had  forestalled  me  in  this  discovery,  I  resolved 
to  learn,  from  their  experience,  by  what  means  the  imagination 
is  best  fostered,  and.  as  it  were,  sublimed. 

••  Anxiously  following  their  precepts — the  truth  of  which  soon 
appeared — I  found  that  solitude,  fast,  intense  reverie  upon  the 

theme  on  which  we  desired  knowledge,  were  the  true 
elements  and  purifiers  of  this  glorious  faculty.  It  was  by  these 
means,  and  by  this  power,  that  men  so  far  behind  us  in  lesser 
lore,  achieved,  on  the  mooned  plains  of  Chaldea  and  by  the 
dark   waters    of    Egypt,    their    penetration    into    the    womb    of 

it;  by  these  means,  and  this  power,   the   solitaries  of  the 

lie  time  not  only  attained  to  the  most  intricate  arcana  of 
the  stars,  but  to  the  empire  of  the  spirits  about,  above,  and  be- 
neath the  earth  :  a  power,  indeed,  disputed  by  the  presumptuous 
sophists  of  the  present  time,  but  of  which  their  writi 
contain  ample  proof.  Nay,  by  the  constant  feeding,  and  im- 
ind  moulding,  and  refining,  and  heightening  the 
imaginative  power.  I  do  conceive  that  even  the  false  prophets 
and  the  evil  pra<  titioners  of  the  blacker  cabala  clomb  unto  the 
power  seemingly  inconceivable — the  power  of  accomplishing 
miracles  and  prodigies,  that  to  appearance  belie,  but  in  truth 
verify,  the  course  of  nature.  By  this  spirit  within  the  flesh,  we 
grow  from  flesh,  and  may  see,  and  at  length  invoke  the  souls  of 

lead,  and  receive  warnings,  and  hear  omens,  and  girdle  our 
sleep  with  dreams. 

unto   me,"  continued   the   cabalist,  in   a   lowlier  tone, 
"  ha  '1  all  these  gifts  ;  for  I  began  the  art  when  t  he- 

first  fire  of  youth  was  dim  within  me  :  and  it  was  therefore  with 
duller  and  already  earth-clogged  pinions  that  I  sought  to  rise. 
Something,  however,  I  have   «von  as  a  recompense  for  austere 
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abstinence  and  much  labor :  and  this  power  over  the  land  of 
dreams  is  at  least  within  my  command.'' 

"  Then,"  said  Lucilla,  in  a  disappointed  tone,  "  it  is  only  by 
a  long  course  of  indulgence  to  the  fervor  of  the  imagination, 
and  not  by  spell  or  charm,  that  one  can  gain  a  similar  power? " 

"Not  wholly  so,  my  daughter,"  replied  the  mystic;  "they 
who  do  so  excite,  and  have  so  raised  the  diviner  faculty,  can 
alone  possess  the  certain  and  invariable  power  over  dreams, 
even  without  charms  and  talismans  :  but  the  most  dull  or  idle 
may  hope  to  do  so  with  just  confidence  (though  not  certainty) 
by  help  of  skill,  and  by  directing  the  full  force  of  their  half- 
roused  fancy  toward  the  person  or  object  they  wish  to  see 
reflected  in  the  glass  of  Sleep." 

"  And  what  means  should  the  uninitiated  employ  ? "  asked 
Lucilla,  in  a  tone  betokening  her  interest. 

ie  I  will  tell  thee,"  answered  the  astrologer.  "  Thou  must 
inscribe  on  a  white  parchment  an  image  of  the  sun." 

"  As  how  ?  " — interrupted  Lucilla. 

"  Thus  ?  "  said  the  astrologer,  drawing  from  among  his  papers 
one  inscribed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  asleep  on  the  bosom  of 
an  angel.  "This  was  made  at  the  potential  and  appointed  time, 
when  the  sun  was  in  the  Ninth  of  the  Celestial  Houses,  and  the 
Lion  shook  his  bright  mane  as  he  ascended  the  blue  mount. 
Observe,  that  on  the  figure  must  be  written  thy  desire — the 
name  of  the  person  thou  wishest  to  see,  or  the  thing  thou 
wouldst  have  foreshown  :  then,  having  prepared  and  brought 
the  mind  to  a  faith  in  the  effect, — for,  without  faith,  the  imagi- 
nation lies  inert  and  lifeless, — this  image  will  be  placed  under 
the  head  of  the  invoker,  and  when  the  moon  goeth  through  the 
sign  which  was  in  the  Ninth  House  of  his  nativity,  the  Dream 
will  glide  into  him,  and  his  soul  walk  with  the  spirit  of  the 
vision." 

"Give  me  the  image,"  said  Lucilla,  eagerly. 

The  mystic  hesitated. — "No,  Lucilla,"  said  he,  at  length; 
"no,  it  is  a  dark  and  comfortless  path,  that  of  prescience  and 
unearthly  knowledge,  save  to  the  few  that  walk  it  with  a  gifted 
light  and  a  fearless  soul.  It  is  not  for  women  or  children — 
nay,  for  few  amongst  men  :  it  withers  up  the  sap  of  life,  and 
makes  the  hair  gray  before  its  time.  No,  no ;  take  the  broad 
sunshine,  and  the  brief  but  sweet  flowers  of  earth  •  they  are 
better  for  thee,  my  child,  and  for  thy  years,  than  the  fever  and 
hope  of  the  night-dream,  and  the  planetary  influence." 

So  saving,  the  astrologer  replaced  the  image  within  the  leaves 
of  one  of  his  books;  and  with  a  prudence  not  common  to  him, 
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thrust  the  volume  -nto  a  drawer,  which  he  locked.  The  fair 
face  of  Lucilla  became  clouded,  but  the  ill  Health  of  her  father 
imposed  a  restraint  on  her  wild  temper. 

just  at  that  moment  the  door  slowly  opened,  and  the  English- 
man stood  before  the  daughter  and  sire.  They  did  not  note 
him  at  first.  The  solitary  servant  of  the  sage  had  admitted 
him  ;  he  had  proceeded,  without  ceremony,  to  the  well-remem- 
bered apartment. 

A-  he  now  stood  gazing  on  the  pair,  he  observed,  with  an  in- 
ward .smile,  how  exactly  their  present  attitudes  (as  well  as  the 
old  aspect  of  the  seen  mbled  those  in  which  he  had  broken 

upon  them  on  the  Last  evening  he  had  visited  that  chamber: 
the  father  bending  over  the  old,  worn,  quaint  table  :  and  the 
daughter  seated  beside  him  on  the  same  low  stool.  The  char- 
acter of  their  countenances  struck  him,  too,  as  wearing  the 
same  ominous  expression  as  when  those  countenances  had 
chilled  him  on  that  evening.  For  Voiktman's  features  were  im- 
.  with  the  sadness  that  breathed  from,  and  caused,  his 
prohibition  to  his  daughter ;  and  that  prohibition  had  given  to 
her  features  an  abstraction  and  shadow,  similar  to  the  dejection 
they  had  worn  on  the  night  we  recur  to. 

This  remembered  coineider.ee  did  not  cheer  the  spirits  of  the 
young  traveler;  he  muttered  to  himself:  and  then,  as  if  anxious 
to  break  the  silence,  moved  forward  with  a  heavy  step. 

Volktman  started  at  the  sound  ;  and  looking  up,  seemed  liter- 
ally electrified  by  this  sudden  apparition  of  one  whom  he  had 
so  lately  expressed  his  desire  to  see.  His  lips  muttered  the  in- 
truder's name,  one  well  known  to  the  reader  (it  was  the  name 
of  Godolphin),  and  then  closed;  but  Lucilla  sprang  from  her 
seat,  and,  clasping  her  hands  joyously  together,  darted  forward 
till  she  came  within  a  foot  of  the  unexpected  visitor.  There, 
she  abruptly  arrested  herself,  blushed  deeply  ;  and  stood  before 
him,  humbled,  agitated,  but  all  vivid  with  delight. 

"What!  is  this  Lucilla?"'  said  Godolphin,  admiringly;  "how- 
beautiful  she  is  grown  '.  "  and  advancing,  he  saluted,  with  a 
light  and  fraternal  kiss,  her  girlish  and  damask  cheek:  then, 
without  heeding  her  confusion,  he  turned  to  the  astrologer,  who 
by  this  time  had  a  little  recovered  from  his  amaze. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE    EFFECT    OF     YEARS    AND     EXPERIENCE THE     ITALIAN 

CHARACTER. 

Godolphin  now  came  almost  daily  to  the  astrologer's  abode. 
He  was  shocked  to  perceive  the  physical  alteration  four  years 
had  wrought  in  his  singular  friend  ;  and,  with  the  warmth  of  a 
heart  naturally  kind,  he  sought  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
enjoyment  of  a  life  that  was  evidently  drawing  to  a  close. 

Godolphin's  company  seemed  to  give  Volktman  a  pleasure 
which  nothing  else  could  afford  him.  He  loved  to  converse  on 
the  various  incidents  that  had  occurred  to  each  since  thev  met : 
and,  in  whatsoever  Godolphin  communicated  to  him,  the  mystic 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  friend's  attention  the  fulfillment  of 
an  astrological  prediction. 

Godolphin,  though  no  longer  impressed  with  a  belief  in  the 
visionary's  science,  did  not  affect  to  combat  his  assertions.  He 
had  not,  in  his  progress  through  life,  found  much  to  shake  his 
habitual  indolence  in  ordinary  affairs  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  mat- 
ter to  provoke  one  of  his  quiet  temper  and  self-indulging  wis- 
dom into  conversational  dispute.  Besides,  who  argues  with 
fanaticism  ? 

Since  the  young  idealist  had  left  England,  the  elements  of 
his  character  had  been  slowly  performing  the  ordination  of  time, 
and  working  their  due  change  in  its  general  aspect.  The  warm 
fountains  of  youth  flowed  not  so  freely  as  before  :  the  selfish- 
ness that  always  comes,  sooner  or  later,  to  solitary  men  of  the 
world,  had  gradually  mingled  itself  with  all  the  channels  of  his 
heart.  The  brooding  and  thoughtful  disposition  of  his  faculties 
having  turned  from  romance  to  what  he  deemed  philosophy, 
that  which  once  was  enthusiasm  had  hardened  into  wisdom. 
He  neither  hated  men,  nor  loved  them  with  a  sanguine  philan- 
thropy ;  he  viewed  them  with  cool  and  discerning  eyes.  He 
did  not  think  it  within  the  power  of  governments  to  make  the 
mass,  in  any  country,  much  happier  or  more  elevated  than  they 
are.  Republics,  he  was  wont  to  say,  favored  aristocratic  virt- 
ues, and  despotisms  extinguished  them  :  but,  whether  in  a  mon- 
archy or  republic,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the  drawers  of  water, 
the  multitude,  still  remained  intrinsically  the  same. 

This  theory  heightened  his  indifference  to  ambition.  The 
watchwords  of  party  appeared  to  him  ridiculous  ;  and  politics  in 
general — what  a  great  moralist  termed  one  question  in  particu- 
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lar — a  shuttlecock  kept  up  by  the  contention  of  noisy  children, 
mind  thus  rested  as  to  all  public  matters  in  a  state  of  quie- 
tude, and  covered  over  with  the  mantle  ot  a  most  fal.se,  a  i 
perilous    philosophy.     His    appetites    to    pleasure    had   grown 
somewhat  dulled  by  experience,  but  he  was  t  neither  sated 

nor  discontented.  One  feeling  at  his  breast  still  remained 
scarcely  diminished  of  its  effect,  when  the  str:  touched — 

his  tender  remembrance  of  Constance;  and  this  had  prevented 
any  subsequent  but  momentary  attachment  deepening  into  love. 
Thus,  at  the  age  of  seven  and  twenty,  Tercy  Godolphin  reap- 
pears on  our  stage. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  Italian  character  that  our  trav- 
eler liked  :  its  love  of  ease,  reduced  into  a  system  :  its  court' 
its  content  with  the  world  as  it  is  ;  its  moral  apathy  as  regards 
all  that  agitates  life,  save  one  passion — and  the  universal  tender- 
ness, ardor,  and  delicacy,  which,  in  that  passion,  it  ennobles  it- 
self in  displaying.  The  commonest  peasant  of  Rome  or  Naples, 
though  not  perhaps  in  the  freer  land  of  Tuscany,  can  compre- 
hend all  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the  most  subtle  species  of 
love ;  all  that  it  requires,  in  England,  the  idle  habits  of  aristoc- 
racy, or  the  sensitive  fiber  of  genius,  even  to  conceive.  And  what 
•t  stranger,  the  worn-out  debauchee,  sage  with  an  experience 
and  variety  of  licentiousness,  which  come  not  within  the  com- 
pass of  a  northern  profligacy,  remains  alive  to  the  earliest  and 
most  innocent  sentiments  of  the  passion.  And  if  Platonism  in 
its  coldest  purity  exist  on  earth,  it  is  among  the  Aretins  of 
southern  Italy. 

This  unworldly  refinement,  amid  so  much  wordly  callousness, 
a  peculiarity  that  afforded  perpetual  amusement  to  the  nice 
eye  and  subtle  judgment  of  Godolphin.  He  loved  not  to  note 
the  common  elements  of  character  :  whatever  was  most  ab- 
stract and  difficult  to  analyze,  pleased  him  most.  He  mixed 
then  much  with  the  Romans,  and  was  a  favorite  among  them  ; 
but,  during  his  present  visit  to  the  Immortal  City,  he  did  not, 
how  distantly  soever,  associate  with  the  English.  His  care- 
lessness of  show,  and  the  independence  of  a  single  man  f  • 
burdensome  connections,  rendered  his  income  fully  competent 
to  his  wants;  but,  like  many  proud  men,  he  was  not  willing  to 
make  it  seem,  even  to  himself,  as  a  -ide 

the  lavish  expenses  of  his  ostentatious  countrymen.      Tr. 
moreover,  had  augmented  those  stores  of  reflection  which  rob 
solitude  of  ennui. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

MAGNETISM — SYMPATHY — THE     RETURN     OF    ELEMENTS     TO 

ELEMENTS. 

Daily  did  the  health  of  Volktman  decline;  Lucilla  was  the 
only  one  ignorant  of  his  danger.  She  had  never  seen  the  grad- 
ual approaches  of  death  :  her  mother's  abrupt  and  rapid  illness 
made  the  whole  of  her  experience  of  disease.  Physicians  and 
dark  rooms  were  necessarily  coupled  in  her  mind  with  all  graver 
maladies  ;  and  as  the  astrologer,  wrapt  in  his  calculations,  altered 
not  any  of  his  habits,  and  was  insensible  to  pain,  she  fondly  at- 
tributed his  occasional  complaints  to  the  melancholy  induced  by 
seclusion.  With  sedentary  men,  diseases,  being  often  those 
connected  with  the  organization  of  the  heart,  do  not  unusually 
terminate  suddenly:  it  was  so  with  Volktman. 

One  day  he  was  alone  with  Godolphin,  and  their  conversation 
turned  upon  one  of  the  doctrines  of  the  old  Magnetism,  a  doc- 
trine which,  depending  as  it  does  so  much  upon  a  seeming  ref- 
erence to  experience,  survived  the  rest  of  its  associates,  and  is 
still  not  wholly  out  of  repute  among  the  wild  imaginations  of 
Germany. 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  abstruse  points  in  what 
students  call  metaphysics,"  said  Volktman,  ''is  sympathy;  the 
first  principle,  according  to  some,  of  all  human  virtue.  It  is 
this,  say  they,  which  makes  men  just,  humane,  charitable.  When 
one  who  has  never  heard  of  the  duty  of  assisting  his  neighbor, 
sees  another  drowning,  he  plunges  into  the  water  and  saves 
him.  Why?  Because  involuntarily,  and  at  once,  his  imagina- 
tion places  himself  in  the  situation  of  the  stranger :  the  pain  he 
would  experience  in  the  watery  death  glances  across  him  :  from 
this  pain  he  hastens,  without  analyzing  its  cause,  to  deliver 
himself. 

"Humanity  is  thus  taught  him  by  sympathy:  where  is  this 
sympathy  placed  ?  In  the  nerves  :  the  nerves  are  the  communi- 
cants with  outward  nature  ;  the  more  delicate  the  nerves,  the 
finer  the  sympathies  ;  hence,  women  and  children  are  more  alive 
to  sympathy  than  men.  Well,  mark  me  :  do  not  these  nerves 
have  attraction  and  sympathy — not  only  with  human  suffering, 
but  with  the  powers  of  what  is  falsely  termed  inanimate  nature  ? 
Do  not  the  winds,  the  influences  of  the  weather  and  the  seasons, 
act  confessedly  upon  them  ?  and  if  one  part  of  nature,  why  not 
another,  inseparably  connected    too  with    that   part  ?      If   the 
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weather  ami  seasons  have  sympathy  with  the  nerves,  why  not 

ihe  moon   and  the  stars,  by  which   the  weather  and  the  seasons 
are  influenced  and  changed  ?     Ye  of  the  s  may  allow  that 

sympathy  originates  some  of  our  actions  ;   I   say  it  governs  the 

'••  world — the  whole  creation  !     B     ire  the  child  is  born,  it 
is  tl  ret  affinity  which  can  mark  and  stamp  him  with  the 

witness  of  his  mother's  terror  or  his  mother's  desire.-' 

••  J  iid  Godolphin,  "  you  would  scarcely,  in  your  zeal  for 

sympathy,  advocate  the  same  cause  as  Edricius  Mohynnus,  who 
d  wounds  by  a  powder,  not  applied  to  the  wound,  but  to  the 
1  that  had  been  dipped  in  its  blood  ?  " 

answered  Volktman  :  "it  is  these  quacks  and  preten- 
ders that  have  wronged  all  sciences,  by  clamoring  for  false  de- 
ductions. But  I  do  believe  of  sympathy,  that  it  has  a  power  to 
;ransport  ourselves  out  of  the  body  and  reunite  us  with  the-  ab- 
sent. Hence,  trances  and  raptures,  in  which  the  patient,  being 
sincere,  will  tell  thee,  in  -rave  earnestness,  and  with  minute  de- 
tail, of  all  that  he  saw,  ami  heard,  and  encountered,  afar  off,  in 
s  of  the  earth,  or  even  above  the  earth.  As  thou 
knowest  the  accredited  story  of  the  youth,  who,  being  trans- 
ported with  n  vehement  and  long-nursed  desire  to  see  his  mother, 
did,  through  that  same  desire,  become  as  it  were  rapt,  and  be- 
held her.  being  at  the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  giving  and 
exehansrin  of  their  real  and  bodilv  conference. 

Do©  ^ 

<i  >do)phin  turned  aside  to  conceal  an  involuntary  smile  at 
this  grave  affirmation  ;  but  the  mystic,  perhaps  perceiving  it, 
continued  yet  more  eagerly: 

■•  X  iy,  I  myself,  at  times,  have  experienced  such  trance,  if 
trance  it  be ;  and  have  conversed  with  them  who  have  pa; 
from  the  outward  earth — with  my  father  and  my  wife  And," 
continued  he.  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  I  do  believe  that  we  may, 
by  means  of  this  power  of  attraction — this  elementary  and  all- 
penetrative  sympathy,  pass  away,  in  our  last  moments,  at  once 
into  the  bosom  of  th  I     r,  by   the   intent  and   i 

Sjing  to  behold  the  Blest  and  to  be  among  them,  we  ma) 
drav  nsibl)  into  their  presence,  and  the  hour  1> 

when  the  affinity  between  the  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be  i 

the  mind  and  desire,  being  so  drawn  upward,  can  return 
to  earth  no  more.     And  this  sympathy,  refined  and  exl 
will  make,  I   imag  it  powers,  our  very  being,  in  a  future 

state.     Our  sympathy  being  only,  then,  with  what   is  immortal, 
we  shall  partake  necessarily  of  that  nature  which  aura 
and  the  body  no  longer  i  logging  the  inten  of  our  d 

we  shall  be  able  by  a  wish   to   transport  ourselves  wheresoever 
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we  please, — from  star  to  star,  from  glory  to  glory,  charioted  and 
winged  by  our  wishes." 

Godolphin  did  not  reply,  for  he  was  struck  with  the  growing 
paleness  of  the  mystic,  and  with  a  dreaming  and  intent  fixedness 
that  seemed  creeping  over  his  eyes,  which  were  usually  bright 
and  restless.  The  day  was  now  fast  declining.  Lucilla  entered 
the  room,  and  came  caressingly  to  her  father's  side. 

"Is  the  evening  warm,  my  child  ?  "  said  the  astrologer. 

"  Very  mild  and  warm,"  answered  Lucilla. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,  then,"  said  he ;  "  I  will  sit  a  little  while 
without  the  threshold." 

The  Romans  live  in  flats,  as  at  Edinburgh,  and  with  a  com- 
mon stair.  Volktman's  abode  was  in  the  sccondo piano.  He  de- 
scended the  stairs  with  a  step  lighter  than  it  had  been  of  late  ; 
and  sinking  into  a  seat  without  the  house,  seemed  silently  and 
gratefully  to  inhale  the  soft  and  purple  air  of  an  Italian  sunset. 

By-and-by  the  sun  had  entirely  vanished  :  and  that  most  brief 
but  most  delicious  twilight,  common  to  the  clime,  had  succeeded. 
Veil-like  and  soft,  the  mist  that  floats  at  that  hour  between  earth 
and  heaven  lent  its  transparent  shadow  to  the  scene  around 
them  :  it  seemed  to  tremble  as  for  a  moment,  and  then  was  gone. 
The  moon  arose,  and  cast  its  light  over  Volktman's  earnest  coun- 
tenance,— over  the  rich  bloom  and  watchful  eye  of  Lucilla, — over 
the  contemplative  brow  and  motionless  figure  of  Godolphin.  It 
was  a  group  of  indefinable  interest  :  the  Earth  was  so  still,  that 
the  visionary  might  well  have  fancied  it  had  hushed  itself,  to 
drink  within  its  quiet  heart  the  voices  of  that  Heaven  in  whose 
oracles  he  believed.  Not  one  of  the  group  spoke, — the  astrolo- 
ger's mind  and  gaze  were  riveted  above  ;  and  neither  of  his  com- 
panions wished  to  break  the  meditations  of  the  old  and  dreaming 
man. 

Godolphin,  with  folded  arms  and  downcast  eyes,  was  pursuing 
his  own  thoughts  ;  and  Lucilla,  to  whom  Godolphin's  presence 
was  u  subtle  and  subduing  intoxication,  looked  indeed  upward 
to  the  soft  and  tender  heavens,  but  with  the  soul  of  the  loving 
daughter  of  earth. 

Slowly,  nor  marked  by  his  companions,  the  gaze  of  the  mystic 
deepened  and  deepened  in  its  fixedness. 

The  minutes  went  on  ;  and  the  evening  waned,  till  a  chill  breeze, 
floating  down  from  the  Latian  Hills,  recalled  Lucilla's  attention 
to  her  father.  She  covered  him  tenderly  with  her  own  mantle, 
and  whispered  gently  in  his  ear  her  admonition  to  shun  the  cold- 
ness of  the  coming  night.  He  did  not  answer  ;  and,  on  raising 
her  voice  a  little  higher,  with  the  same  result,  she  looked  ap- 
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peaKnglv  to  Godolphin.  He  laid  his  hand  on  Volktman's  shoul- 
der; and,  bending  forward  to  address  him,  was  struck  dumb  by 
the  glazed  and  fixed  expression  of  the  mystic's  eyes.  The  cer- 
tainty flashed  across  him  ;  he  hastily  felt  Volktman's  pulse — it 

still.      There  was  no  doubt    left  on   hi-  I;  and  yet  the 

daughter,  looking  at  him  all  the  while,  did  not   even  dream   of 
this  sudden  and  awful  stroke.     In  silence,  and   unconscioi: 
the  strange  and  solitary  spirit  of  the  mystic  had  passed  from  its 
ie — in  what  exact  instant  of  time,  or  by  what  last  contest  of 
nature,  was  not  known. 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

A     SCENE — LUCILLA'S     STRANGE     CONDUCT GOPOI.THIN      PAS 

THROUGH     A    SEVERE    ORDEAL — EGERIA'S    GROTIO,    AND    WHAT 
1II1KE    HAPP1 

Let  us  pass  over  Godolphin's  most  painful  task.  What 
Lucilla's  feelings  were,  the  reader  may  imagine;  and  yet,  her 
wayward  and  unanalyzed  temper  mocked  at  once  imagination 
and  expression  to  depict  its  sufferings  or  its  j< 

The  brother  of  Volktman's  wife  was  sent  for:  he  and  his  wife 
took  possession  of  the  abode  of  death.     This,  if  possible,  height- 
ened Lucilla's  anguish.     The  apathetic  and  vain  character  of  the 
middle  classes  in  Rome,  which  her  relations  shared,  stuns:  her 
heart  by  contrasting  its   own   desolate  abandonment   to   grief. 
Above  all,  she  was  revolted  by  the  unnatural  ceremonies  of  a 
Roman  funeral.     The  corpse  exposed — the  cheeks  painted — the 
parading  procession, — all  shocked  the  delicacy  of  her  real  and 
reckless  affliction.      But  when  this  was  over — when   the   rite  of 
death  was  done,  and  when,  in  the   house  wherein,   her  sire  had 
presided,  and  she  herself  had  been  left  to  a  liberty  wholly  unre- 
stricted, she  saw  stran  ;  >r  such  comparatively  her  relati 
were  to  hen  settling  themselves  down,  with  vacant  countenai 
and  light  words,  to  the  common  occupations  of  life, — when    she- 
saw  them  move,  alter  i  nay,  talk  calmly,  and  sometime>  with  j. 
of  selling)  those  little  household    articles    of    furniture   which, 
homely  and  worn  as  they  were,  were  hallowed  to  her  by  at; 
sand  dear,  and  infantine,  and  filial  recollections  ; — when,  t<>->.  she 
found  herself  treated  as  a  child,  and,  in  some  measun 
pendent, — when  she,  the  wild,  the  ! 

restraint — nay,  heard  the  commonest  actions  of  her  life  chidden 
and  reproved, — when  she  saw  the  trite  and  mean  natures  which 
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thus  presumed  to  lord  it  over  her,  and  assume  empire  in  the 
house  of  one,  of  whose  wild  and  lofty,  though  erring  speculations 
— of  whose  generous  though  abstract  elements  of  character, 
she  could  comprehend  enough  to  respect,  while  what  she  did 
not  comprehend  heightened  the  respect  into  awe  ; — then,  the  more 
vehement  and  indignant  passions  of  her  mind  broke  forth  !  her 
flashing  eye,  her  scornful  gesture,  her  mysterious  threat,  and  her 
open  defiance,  astonished  always,  sometimes  amused,but  more 
often  tei  rified,  the  apathetic  and  superstitious  Italians. 

Godolphin,  moved  by  interest  and  pity  for  the  daughter  of 
his  friend,  called  once  or  twice  after  the  funeral  at  the  house  ; 
and  commended,  with  promises  and  gifts,  the  desolate  girl  to 
the  tenderness  and  commiseration  of  her  relations.  There  is 
nothing  an  Italian  will  not  promise,  nothing  he  will  not  sell; 
and  Godolphin  thus  purchased,  in  reality,  a  forbearance  to  Lu- 
cilla's  strange  temper  (as  it  was  considered),  which  otherwise, 
assuredly,  would  not  have  been  displayed. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed  since  the  astrologer's  de- 
cease ;  and,  the  season  of  the  malaria  verging  to  its  commence- 
ment, Godolphin  meditated  a  removal  to  Naples.  He  strolled, 
two  days  prior  to  his  departure,  to  the  house  on  the  Appia  Via, 
in  order  to  take  leave  of  Lucilla  and  bequeath  to  her  relations 
his  parting  injunctions. 

It  was  a  strange  and  harsh  face  that  peered  forth  on  him 
through  the  iron  grating  of  the  door  before  he  obtained  admit- 
tance ;  and  when  he  entered,  he  heard  the  sound  of  voices  in 
loud  altercation.  Among  the  rest,  the  naturally  dulcet  and  sil- 
ver tones  of  Lucilla  were  strained  beyond  their  wonted  key,  and 
breathed  the  accents  of  passion  and  disdain. 

He  entered  the  room  whence  the  sounds  of  dispute  proceeded  ; 
and  the  first  face  that  presented  itself  to  him  was  that  of  Lucilla. 
It  was  flushed  with  anger;  the  veins  in  the  smooth  forehead 
were  swelled  ;  the  short  lip  breathed  beautiful  contempt.  She 
stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the  rest  of  the  inmates  of  the 
room,  who  were  seated;  and  her  posture  was  erect  and  even 
stately,  though  in  wrath  :  hei  arms  were  folded  upon  her  bosom, 
and  the  composed  excitement  of  her  figure  contrasted  with  the 
play,  and  fire,  and  energy  of  her  features. 

At  Godolpbin's  appearance,  a  sudden  silence  fell  upon  the 
conclave  ;  the  uncle  and  the  aunt  (the  latter  of  whom  had  seemed 
the  noisiest)  subsided  into  apologetic  respect  to  the  rich  (he 
was  rich  to  them)young  Englishman;  and  Lucilla  sank  into  a 
seat,  covered  her  face  with  her  small  and  beautiful  hands,  and — 
humbled  from  her  anger  and  her  vehemence — burst  into  tears. 
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■•  And  what  is  this?"  said  Godolphin,  pityingly. 

The  Italians  hastened  to  inform  him.    Lucilla  bad  chosen  to 

absent  herself  from  home  every  evening;  she  had  been  seen, 

the  last  night,  on  the  I  — crowded  as   that  street    was   with 

the  the  profligate,  and  the  idle.     They  could  not  but  re- 

.  e  "the  dear -iil"  for  this  indiscretion  (Italians,  indifferent 

-miiiet  of  the  married,  are  generally  attentive  to  that 

of  their  single  women;;  and  she  announced  her  resolution  to 

severe  in  it. 

"1st  -  time,  ray  pupil?"  said  Godolphin,  turning  to  Lucilla: 
the  poor  girl  sobbed  on,  but  returned  no  answer. 

"Leave  me  to  reprimand  and  admonish  her,"  said  he  to  the 
aunt  and  uncle  ;  and  they,  without  appearing  to  notice  the  incon- 
gruity of  reprimand  in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  seven  and  twenty 
to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  chattered  forth  a  Bable  of  conciliation,  and 
left  the  apartment. 

Godolphin,  young  as  he  might  be,  was  not  unfitted  for  his 
task.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  dignity  mingled  with  the 
kindness  of  his  manner  ;  and  his  affection  for  Lucilla  had  hither- 
to been  so  pure,  that  he  felt  no  embarrassment  in  addressing 
her  as  a  brother.  He  approached  the  corner  of  the  room  in 
which  she  sat ;  he  drew  a  chair  near  to  her,  and  took  her  reluct- 
ant and  trembling  hand  with  a  gentleness  that  made  her  weep 
with  a  vet  wilder  vehemence. 

••  Mv  dear  Lucilla."  said  he,  "you  know  your  father  honoied 
me  with  his  1  :  let  me  presume  on  that  regard,  and  on  my 

long  acquaintance  with  yourself,  to  address  you  as  your  friend — 
as  vour  brother  !  "  Lucilla  drew  away  her  hand  ;  but  again,  as 
if  ashamed  of  the  impulse,  extended  it  toward  him. 

••  Vou  cannot  know  the  world  a-  I  do.  dear  Lucilla,"  contin- 
ued Godolphin  ;  "  for  experience  in  its  affairs  is  bought  at  some 
little  expense,  which  I  pray  that  it  may  never  cost  you.  In  all 
countries,  Lucilla,  an  unmarried  female  is  exposed  to  dang 
which,  without  any  actual  fault  of  her  own,  may  embitter  her 
future  life.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  dangers  lies  in  deviat- 
ing from  custom.  With  the  woman  who  does  this,  every  man 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  give  his  thoughts — his  words — nay, 
n  his  actions,  a  license  which  you  cannot  but  dread  to  incur. 
Vour  uncle  and  aunt,  therefore,  do  right  to  advise  your  not  go- 
ing alone,  to  the  public  streets  of  Rome  more  especially,  except 
in  the  broad  daylight  :  and  though  their  advice  be  irksomely 
intruded,  and  ungracefully  couched,  it  is  good  in  its  principle, 
and — yes,  dearest  Lucilla,  even  necessary  tor  you  to  follow." 

••  i  aid  Lucilla,  through  her  tears,  "  you  cannot  guess 
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what  insults,  what  unkindness,  I  have  been  forced  to  submit  to 
from  them.  I,  who  never  knew,  till  now,  what  insult  and  un- 
kindness were  !     I  who "  here  sobs  checked  her  utterance. 

"  But  how,  my  young  and  fair  friend,  how  can  you  mend  their 
manners  by  destroying  their  esteem  for  you  ?  Respect  yourself, 
Lucilla,  if  you  wish  others  to  respect  you.  But,  perhaps," — 
and  such  a  thought  for  the  first  time  flashed  across  Godolphin, — 
"  perhaps  you  did  not  seek  the  Corso  for  the  crowd,  but  for  one: 
perhaps  you  went  there  to  meet — dare  I  guess  the  fact?  an  ad- 
mirer, a  lover." 

"Now _)'#//  insult  me  !  "  cried  Lucilla,  angrily. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  anger;  I  accept  it  as  a  contradiction," 
said  Godolphin.  "  But  listen  yet  awhile,  and  forgive  frankness. 
If  there  be  any  one,  among  the  throng  of  Italian  youths,  whom 
you  have  seen,  and  could  be  happy  with ;  one  who  loves  you, 
and  whom  you  do  not  hate  ; — remember  that  I  am  your  father's 
friend  ;  that  I  am  rich  ;  that  I  can " 

"Cruel,  cruel!"  interrupted  Lucilla;  and  withdrawing  her- 
self from  Godolphin,  she  walked  to  and  fro  with  great  and 
struggling  agitation. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  then  ?  "  said  Godolphin,  doubtingly. 

"  No,  sir  :  no  !  " 

"  Lucilla  Volktman,"  said  Godolphin,  with  a  colder  gravity 
than  he  had  yet  called  forth,  "I  claim  some  attention  from  you  ; 
some  confidence  ;  nay,  some  esteem  ; — for  the  sake  of  your  fa- 
ther,— for  the  sake  of  your  early  years,  when  I  assisted  to  teach 
you  my  native  tongue,  and  loved  you  as  a  brother.  Promise  me 
that  you  will  not  commit  this  indiscretion  any  more — at  least 
till  we  meet  again  ;  nay,  that  you  will  not  stir  abroad,  save  with 
one  of  your  relations." 

"Impossible!  impossible!"  cried  Lucilla,  vehemently;  "it 
were  to  take  away  the  only  solace  I  have  :  it  were  to  make  life 
a  privation — a  curse." 

"  Not  so,  Lucilla ;  it  is  to  make  life  respectable  and  safe.  I, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  engage  that  all  within  these  walls  shall 
behave  to  you  with  indulgence  and  kindness." 

"  I  care  not  for  their  kindness  ! — for  the  kindness  of  any  one, 
save " 

"Whom?"  asked  Godolphin,  perceiving  she  would  not  pro- 
ceed :  but  as  she  was  still  silent,  he  did  not  press  the  question. 
"Come!"  said  he,  persuasively:  "come,  promise,  and  be 
friends  with  me;  do  not  let  us  part  angrily  :  I  am  about  to  take 
leave  of  you  for  many  months." 

"  Part ! — you  ! — months  ! — O  God,  do  not  say  so  1 " 
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With  these  words,  she  was  by  his  side  ;  and  gazing  on  him 

with  her  larj  ling  eyes,  wherein  was  stamped  a  wild- 

.  a  terror,  the  cause  of  which  lie  did  nm  as  yet  decipher. 
•■  \  ■.  no,"    said  she,  with  a  faint  smile  :   "  no!  you   meant  to 
hten  me,  to  extort  my  promise.      You  are  not  going  to  de- 
me  I  *' 
"  But,  Lucilla,  I  will  not  leave  you  to  unkindness;   they  shall 
not — they  dare  not  wound  you  again."' 

Say  to  me  that  you  are  not  going  from  Rome  : — speak  ; 
quick  :'" 

••  1  eo  in  two  days." 

'•  t'hen  let  me  di  lid  Lucilla,  in  a  tone  of  such  deep  de- 

spair that  it  chilled  and  appalled  Godolphin  ;  who  did  not, 
however,  attribute  her  grief  1  the  grief  of  this  mere  child — a  child 
so  wayward  and  eccentri  iy  other  cause  than  that  feeling 

bandonment  which  the  young  so  bitterly  experience  at  being 
left  utterly  alone  with  persons  unfamiliar  to  their  habits  and 
opposed  to  their  liking. 

He  sought  to  soothe  her,  but  she  repelled  him.     Her  features 

worked  convulsively:  she  walked  twice  across  the1  room;  then 

ped  opposite  to  him,  and  a  certain  strained  composure  on 

her  brow  seemed  to  denote  that  she  had  arrived  at  some  sudden 

resolution. 

"Wouldst  thou  ask  me,"  she  said,  "what  cause  took  me  into 
the  streets  as  the  shadows  darkened  and  enabled  me  lightly  to 
bear  threats  at  home  and  ri.->k  abroad  ?  " 
\v,  Lucilla  :  will  you  tell  me?" 
••  Thou  wast  the  can-  !  "  she  said,  in  a  low  voice,  trembling 
with  emotion,  and  the  next  moment  sunk  on  her  knees  before 
him. 

With  a  confusion  that  ill  became  so  practiced  and  favored  a 

gallant,  Godolphin  sought  to  raise  her.     "No  I  no!"  she  said; 

1  will  despise  me  now  :  let  me  lie  here,  and  die  thinking  of 

!  "  she  continued,  with  an  inward  but  rapid  voice,  as 

he  lifted  her  reluctant  frame  from  the  earth,  and  hung  over  her 

h  a  cold  and  uncare»in^  attention:   "yes!  you   1   loved  —  1 

—from    my    very   childhood       When     you    were    by,    life 

ned  changed  tome;  when  absent,  I  longed  for  night,   that 

I  might  dream  of  you.      The  spot  you  had  touched  1  marked  out 

in  silence,  that    1    might    kUs   it   and   address  it  when   you   were 

You  left  us  :  four  years  passed  away :  and  the  recollec- 

of  you  made  and  shaped  my  very  nature.     I  i  ilitude  ; 

for  in  solitude  I  saw  you— in  imagination  I  spok>  1 — and 

methought  you  answered  and  did  not  chide.     You  returned — 
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and — and — but  no  matter :  to  see  you,  at  the  hour  you  usually 
Leave  home — to  see  you,  I  wandered  forth  with  the  evening.  1 
tracked  you,  myself  unseen  ;  1  followed  you  at  a  distance — I 
marked  you  disappear  within  some  of  the  proud  palaces  that 
never  know  what  love  is.  I  returned  home  weeping,  but  happy. 
And  do  you  think — do  you  dare  to  think — that  1  should  have 
told  you  this,  had  you  not  driven  me  mad  ? — had  you  not  left 
me  reckless  of  what  henceforth  was  thought  of  me — became  of 
me  ?  What  will  life  be  to  me  when  you  are  gone  ?  And  now  I 
have  said  all !  Go  !  You  do  not  love  me  !  I  know  it — but  do 
not  say  so.     Go — leave  ;ne  ;  why  do  you  not  leave  me  ?  " 

Does  there  live  one  man  who  can  hear  a  woman,  young  and 
beautiful,  confess  attachment  to  him,  and  not  catch  the  conta- 
gion ?  Affected,  flattered,  and  almost  melted  into  love  himself, 
Godolphin  felt  all  the  clanger  of  the  moment :  but  this  young, 
inexperienced  girl — the  daughter  of  his  friend — no !  her  he 
could  not — loving,  willing  as  she  was,  betray. 

Yet  it  was  some  moments  before  he  could  command  himself 
sufficiently  to  answer  her : — "  Listen  to  me  calmly,"  at  length 
he  said  ;  "  we  are  at  least  to  each  other  dear  friends  :  nay,  listen, 
I  beseech  you.  I,  Lucilla,  am  a  man  whose  heart  is  forestalled 
— exhausted  before  its  time  ;  I  have  loved,  deeply  and  passion- 
ately :  that  love  is  over,  but  it  has  unfitted  me  for  any  species  of 
love  resembling  itself — any  which  I  could  offer  to  you.  Dear- 
es1  Lucilla,  I  will  not  disguise  the  truth  from  you.  Were  I  to 
love  you,  it  would  be — not  in  the  eyes  of  your  countrymen  (with 
whom  such  connections  are  common),  but  in  the  eyes  of  mine 
— it  would  be  dishonor.  Shall  I  confer  even  this  partial  dis- 
honor on  you  ?  No  !  Lucilla,  this  feeling  of  yours  toward  me 
is  (pardon  me)  but  a  young  and  childish  fantasy  :  you  will  smile 
at  it  some  years  hence.  I  am  not  worthy  of  so  pure  and  fresh 
a  heart :  but  at  least  " — (here  he  spoke  in  a  lower  voice,  and 
as  to  himself) — "at  least  I  am  not  so  unworthy  as  to  wrong  it." 

"Go!"  said  Lucilla;  "go,  I  implore  you."  She  spoke,  and 
stood  hueless  and  motionless,  as  if  the  life  (life's  life  was  indeed 
gone  !)  had  departed  from  her.  Her  features  were  set  and  rigid  ; 
the  tears  that  stole  in  large  drops  down  her  cheeks  were  unfelt  ; 
a  slight  quivering  of  her  lips  only,  bespoke  what  passed  within 
her. 

"  Ah  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  stung  from  his  usual  calm — stung 
from  the  quiet  kindness  he  had  sought,  from  principle,  to  as- 
sume— "can  I  withstand  this  trial  ? — I,  whose  dream  of  life  has 
been  the  love  that  I  might  now  find  !  I,  who  have  never  before 
known  an  obstacle  to  a  wish  which  I  have  not  contended  against 
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if  not  conquered;  and,  weakened  as  I  am  with  the  habitual  in- 
dulgence to  temptation,  which  has  never  been  so  strong  as  now ; 
—but  no!  1  will — I  will  deserve  thi.->  attachment  bj  self-re- 
straint, - 

Hem  :  and  then  returning,  dropped  on  his  knee 

"  S  are  me!"  said  he,  in  an  agitated  voice,  which  brought 

back  all  the  blood  to  that  young  and  transparent  cheek.  wJ 

-  now  half  averted  from  him — "spare  me — spare  yourself! 
:<  around,  when  I  am  gone,  for  some  one  to  replace  my  ima 
thousands  younger,  fairer,  wanner  of  heart,  will  aspire  to  j 

:   that  love  for  them  will  be  exposed  to  no  peril — no  shame  : 
t   rue;  select  another;    be  happy  and   re  d.      Permit 

me  alone  to  fill  the  place  of  your  friend — your  brother.  I  will 
.  ule  for  your  ciiuii  .  mr  liberty :  you  shall  be  restrained, 
offended  no  more.  God  bless  you,  dear,  dear  Lucilla  ;  and  be- 
lieve "  the  saia  almost  in  a  whisper)  "that,  in  thus  flying  you,  I 
have  acted  generously,  and  with  an  effort  worthy  of  your  loveli- 
ness and  your  love." 

He  said,  and  hurried  from  the  apartment.  Lucilla  turned 
slowly  round  as  the  door  closed,  and  then  fell  motionless  on  the 
gr<  ■  and. 

Meanwhile  Godolphin,  mastering  his  emotion,  sought  the 
host  and  hostess;  ami  begging  them  to  visit  his  lodging  that 
evening,  to  receive  certain  directions  and  rewards,  hastily  left 
the  house. 

Hut  instead  of  returning  home,  the  desire  for  a  brief  solitude 
ami  self-commune,  which  usually  follows  strong  excitement  (and 
which,  in  all  less  ordinary  events,  s  '1  his  sole  counselors 

or  monitors  to  the  musing  Godolphin  >,  led  his  steps  in  an  opp<  'site 
direction.  Scarcely  conscious  whither  he  was  wandering,  he  did 
not  pause  till  he  found  himself  in  that  green  and  still  valley  in 
which  the  pilgrim  beholds  the  grotto  of  Egeria. 

It  >n,  and  the  day  warm,  but  not  overpowering.     The 

slept  on  the  old  trees  that  are  scattered  about  that  little 
valley  ;  and  amid  the  soft  and  rich  turf  the  wanderer's 
disturbed  the  lizard,  basking  its  brilliant  hues  in  the  noontide. 
and  glancing  rapidly  through  the  herbage  as  it  retreated.  And 
a  the  trees,  and  through  the  air,  the  occasional  song  of  the 
birds  (for  in  Italy  their  voices  are  rare)  floated  with  a  peculiar 
clearness,  and  even  noisiness  of  music,  along  the  deserted 
haunts  of  tin-  Nymph. 

The  scene,  rife   with  its  beautiful   associations,  recalled   ( 
dolphin  from  hisreverie.     "And  lure,"  'hough;  he,"]   ible  has 
io 
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thrown  its  most  lovely  and  enduring  enchantment  :  here,  every 
one  who  has  tasted  the  loves  of  earth,  and  sickened  for  the  love 
that  is  ideal,  finds  a  spell  more  attractive  to  his  steps — more 
fraught  with  contemplation  to  his  spirit,  than  aught  raised  by  the 
palace  of  the  Cassars  or  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios." 

Thus  meditating,  and  softened  by  the  late  scene  with  Lucilla 
(to  which  his  thoughts  again  recurred),  he  sauntered  onward  to 
the  steep  side  of  the  bank,  in  which  faith  and  tradition  have  hol- 
lowed out  the  grotto  of  the  goddess.  He  entered  the  silent  cav- 
ern, and  bathed  his  temples  in  the  delicious  waters  of  the 
fountain. 

It  was  perhaps  well  that  it  was  not  at  that  moment  Lucilla 
made  to  him  her  strange  and  unlooked-for  confession  !  again  and 
again  he  said  to  himself  (as  if  seeking  for  a  justification  of  his  self- 
sacrifice),  "  Her  father  was  not  Italian,  and  possessed  feeling 
and  honor  :  let  me  not  forget  that  he  loved  me  !  "  In  truth,  the 
avowal  of  this  wild  girl  .;  an  avowal  made  indeed  with  the 
ardor — but  also  breathing  of  the  innocence,  the  inexperience — 
of  her  character — had  opened  to  his  fancy  new  and  not  undeli- 
cious  prospects.  He  had  never  loved  her,  save  with  a  lukewarm 
kindness,  before  that  last  hour ;  but  now,  in  recalling  her  beauty, 
her  tears,  her  passionate  abandonment,  can  we  wonder  that  he 
felt  a  strange  beating  at  his  heart,  and  that  he  indulged  that 
dissolved  and  luxurious  vein  of  tender  meditation  which  is  the 
prelude  to  all  love  ?  We  must  recall,  too,  the  recollection  of  his 
own  temper,  so  constantly  yearning  for  the  unhackneyed,  the 
untasted  ;  and  his  deep  and  soft  order  of  imagination,  by  which 
he  involuntarily  conjured  up  the  delight  of  living  with  one, 
watching  one,  so  different  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  passions  (wild  as  they  might  be)  were  all  devoted 
to  him  ! 

And  in  what  spot  were  these  imaginings  fed  and  colored? 
In  a  spot  which,  in  the  nature  of  its  divine  fascination,  could 
be  found  only  beneath  one  sky — that  sky  the  most  balmy  and 
loving  upon  earth  !  Who  could  think  of  love  within  the  haunt 
and  temple  of 

"  That  Nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair," 

and  not  feel  that  love  enhanced,  deepened,   modulated,  into  at 
once  a  dream  and  a  desire  ? 

It  was  long  that  Godolphin  indulged  himself  in  recalling  the 
image  of  Lucilla:  but  nerved  at  length,  and  gradually,  by  harder, 
and  we  may  hope  better,  sentiments  than  those  of  a  love  which 
he  could  scarcely  indulge,  without  criminality  on  the  one  hand,  or 
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what  must  have  appeared  to  the  man  of  the  world,  derogatory 
folly  on  the  other,  he  turned  his  thoughts  into  a  less  voluptuous 
channel,  and  prepared,  though  with  a  reluctanl  step,  to  depart 
homeward.  But  what  was  his  amaze,  bis  contusion,  when,  on 
y  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he  saw  within  a  few  steps  ol  him 
Lucilla  herself ! 

She  was  walking  alone  and  slowly,  her  eyes  bent  upon  the 
und,  and  did  not  perceive  him.  According  to  a  common  cus- 
tom with  the  middle  class---  of  Rome,  her  rich  hair,  save  by  a  sin- 
gle band,  was  uncovered  ;  and  as  her  slight  and  exquisite  form 
moved  along  the  velvet  sod.  so  beautiful  a  shape,  and  a  face  so 
rare  in  its  character,  and  delicate  in  its  expression,  were  in  hai 
mony  with  the  sweet  superstition  of  the  spot,  and  seemed  almost 
to  restore  to  the  deserted  cave  and  the  mourning  stream  their  liv- 
ria. 

I '.  >dolphin  stood  transfixed  to  the  earth  ;  and  Lucilla,  who  was 
walking  in  the  direction  of  the  grctto,  did  not  perceive,  till  she 
almost  immediately  before  him.  She  gave  a  faint  scream  as 
she  lifted  her  eyes;  and  the  first  and  most  natural  sentiment  of 
the  woman  breaking  forth  involuntarily, — she  attempted  to  take- 
out her  disavowal  of  all  expectation  of  meeting  him  there  : 

''  indeed,  indeed,  I  did  not  know — that  is — 1 — I "    she 

could  achieve  no  more. 

••  Is  this  a  favorite  spot  with  you?"  said  he,  with  the  vague 
embarrassment  of  one  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"  \  1  Lucilla,  faintly. 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  was  ;  for  its  vicinity  to  her  home,  the  beauty 
of  the  little  valley,  and  the  interest  attached  to  it — an  interest  not 
the  less  to  her  in  that  she  was  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  true  legend  of  the  Nymph  and  her  royal  lover — had  made  it, 
even  from  her  childhood,  a  chosen  and  beloved  retreat,  especially 
in  that  dangerous  summer  time,  which  drives  the  visitor  from  the 
spot  and  leaves  the  scene,  in  great  measure,  to  the  solitude 
which  befits  it.  Associated  as  the  place  was  with  the  recollec- 
tions of  her  earlier  grief,  it  was  thither  that  her  first  instinct  made 
her  fly  from  the  rude  contact  and  displeasing  companionship  of 
her  relations,  to  give  vent  to  the  various  and  conflicting  passions 
which  the  late  scene  with  Godolphin  had  called  forth. 

They  now  stood  for  a  few  moments  silent  and  embarrass 
till  Godolphin,   resolved  to  end  a  scene  which  he  began  to  feel 
dangerous,  said  in  a  hurried  tone  : 

'•  Farewell,  my  sweet  pupil ! — farewell  ! — may  God  bless  you  !  " 
xtended  his  hand.     Lucilla  seized  it  as  if  by  impute 
and  conveying  it  suddenly  to  her  lips,  bathed  it  with  tears. 
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"  I  feel,"  said  this  wild  and  unregulated  girl,  "  I  feel,  from 
your  manner,  that  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to  you ;  yet  I  scarcely 
know  why  :  you  confess  you  cannot  love  me,  that  my  affection 
distresses  you — you  fly — you  desert  me.  Ah,  if  you  felt  one  parti- 
cle even  of  friendship  for  me,  could  you  do  so  ?  " 

"  Lucilla,  what  can  1  say  ? — I  cannot  marry  you." 

"  Do  I  wish  it  ? — 1  ask  thee  but  to  let  me  go  with  thee 
wherever  thou  goest." 

"  Poor  child  !  "  said  Godolphin,  gazing  on  her  ;  "  art  thou  not 
aware  that  thou  askest  thine  own  dishonor?  " 

Lucilla  seemed  surprised  : — "  Is  it  dishonor  to  love  ?  They  di  i 
not  think  so  in  Italy.  It  is  wrong  for  a  maiden  to  confess  it  : 
but  that  thou  hast  forgiven  me.  And  if  to.  follow  thee — to  sit 
with  thee — to  be  near  thee — bring  aught  of  evil  to  myself,  not 
thee, — let  me  incur  the  evil ;  it  can  be  nothing  compared  to  the 
agony  of  thy  absence  !  " 

She  looked  up  timidly  as  she  spoke,  and  saw,  with  a  sort  of 
terror,  that  his  face  worked  with  emotions  which  seemed  to 
choke  his  answer.  "If,"  she  cried  passionately,  "  if  I  have  said 
what  pains  thee — if  I  have  asked  what  would  give  dishonor,  as 
thou  callest  it,  or  harm  to  thyself,  forgive  me — I  knew  it  not — 
and  leave  me.  But  if  it  were  not  of  thyself  that  thou  didst  speak, 
believe  that  thou  hast  clone  me  but  a  cruel  mercy.  Let  me  go 
with  thee,  I  implore  !  I  have  no  friend  here  :  no  one  loves  me. 
1  hate  the  faces  1  gaze  upon  ;  1  loathe  the  voices  I  hear.  And, 
were  it  for  nothing  else,  thou  remindest  me  of  him  who  is  gone  : 
— thou  art  familiar  to  me — every  look  of  thee  breathes  of  my 
home,  of  my  household  recollections.  Take  me  with  thee,  be- 
loved stranger  !  or  leave  me  here  to  die — I  will  not  survive  thy 
loss  !  " 

"  You  speak  of  your  father :  know  you  that,  were  I  to  grant 
what  you,  in  your  childish  innocence,  so  unthinkingly  request,  he 
might  curse  me  from  his  grave  ?  " 

"  O  God,  not  so  ! — mine  is  the  prayer — be  mine  the  guilt,  if 
guilt  there  be.  But  is  it  not  unkinder  in  thee  to  desert  his  daugh- 
ter, than  to  protect  her?" 

There  was  a  great,  a  terrible  struggle  in  Godoiphin's  breast. 
"What,"  said  he,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said, — "what  will 
the  world  think  of  you  if  you  fly  with  a  stranger?  " 

"There  is  no  world  to  me  but  thee!  " 

"  What  will  your  uncle — your  relations  say?" 

"  I  care  not  ;  for  I  shall  not  hear  them." 

"  No,  no ;  this  must  not  be  !  "  said  Godolphin,  proudly,  and 
once  more  conquering  himself.     "  Lucilla,  I  would  give  up  every 
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other  dream  or  hope  in  life  to  feel  that  I  might  requite  this  devo- 
tion by  passing  my  life  with  thee  ;  to  feel  that  I  might  grant  what 

thou  ask  limit  wronging  thy  innocence;  but — but " 

"You  love   me,  then:      You  love  me!*'  cried   Lucilla,  joyous- 
ly, and  alive  to  no  other  interpretation  of  his  wi  >rds. 

Godolphin  was    transported    beyond    himself;    and  clasping 
ilia  in  his  arms,  he  covered  her  cheeks,  her  lips,  with  im- 
passioned and  burning  kisses;  suddenly,  as  it"  stung  by  some 
irresistible  impulse,  he  tore  himself  away  and  lied  from  the  spot. 


CHAPTER   XXXII. 

THE    WEAKNESS    OF    ALL    VIRTUE    SPRINGING    ONLY     FROM     THE 

FEELINGS. 

1 1  was  the  evening  before  Godolphin  left  Rome.     As  he  was 
entering  his  palazzo  he  descried,  in  the  darkness,  and  at  a  little 
tire   wrapped   in  a  mantle,   that  reminded  him   of 
Lucilla  : — ere  he  could  certify  himself  it  was  gone. 

►n  entering  his  rooms,  he  looked  eag<  rly  over  the  papers  and 
notes  on  his  table:  he  seemed  disappointed  with  the  result,  and 
sat  himself  down  in  moody  and  discontented  thought.  He  had 
written  to  Lucilla  the  day  before,  a  Ion-,  a  kind,  nay,  a  noble 
outpouring  of  his  thoughts  and  feelings.  As  far  as  he  was  able, 
to  one  SO  simple  in  her  experience,  yet  so  wild  in  her  fancy,  he 
explained  to  her  the  nature  of  his  struggles  and  his  self-sacrn 
He  did  noi  disguise  from  her  that,  till  the  moment  of  her  confes- 
.  lie  had  never  examined  the  state  of  his  heart  toward  her: 
that,  with  that  confession,  a  new  and  ardent  train  of  senti- 
ment had  been  kindled  within  him.  He  knew  enough  of  women 
to  be  aware  that  the  last  avowal  would  be  the  sweetest  consola- 
tion both  to  her  vanity  and  her  heart.  He  assured  her  of  the 
prom;>es  he  had  n  I  from  her  relations  to  grant  her  libertj 

and  the  indulgence  that  her  early  and  unrestrained  habits 
lired;  and.  ill  the  most  delicate  and  respectful  terms,  he 
inclosed  an  order  for  a  sum  of  money  sufficient  at  anytime  10 
command  the  regard  of  those  with  whom  she  lived,  or  10  enable 
her  10  ■  .  should  .she  so  desire  (though  he  advised   her  ;x>! 

to  adopt   such   a  measure,   save   for  th  urgent    n 

another  re  "S    nd   me  in  return,"  he  said,  as  he  con- 

cluded, "a  lock  of  your  hair.      I  want  nothing  to  n  mind   in 
your    beauty:  but   I   want  some  token  of  the  heart    of    w  1 
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affection  I  am  so  mournfully  proud.  I  will  wear  it  as  a  charm 
against  the  contamination  of  that  world  of  which  you  are  so 
happily  ignorant — as  a  memento  of  one  nature  beyond  the 
thought  of  self — as  a  surety  that,  in  finding  within  this  base  and 
selfish  quarter  of  earth  one  soul  so  warm,  so  pure  as  yours,  1  did 
not  deceive  myself,  and  dream.  If  we  ever  meet  again,  may 
you  have  then  found  some  one  happier  than  I  am,  and  in  his 
tenderness  have  forgotten  all  of  me  save  one  kind  remembrance. 
— Beautiful  and  dear  Lucilla,  adieu!  If  I  have  not  given  way 
to  the  luxury  of  being  beloved  by  you,  it  is  because  your  gener- 
ous self-abandonment  has  awakened,  within  a  heart  too  selfish 
to  others,  a  real  love  for  yourself." 

To  this  letter  Godolphin  had,  hour  after  hour,  expected  a 
reply.  He  received  none — not  even  the  lock  of  hair  for  which 
he  had  pressed.  He  was  disappointed — angry  with  Lucilla — 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  "  How  bitterly,"  thought  he,  "  the 
wise  Saville  would  smile  at  my  folly  !  I  have  renounced  the 
bliss  of  possessing  this  singular  and  beautiful  being:  for  what? 
— a  scruple  which  she  cannot  even  comprehend,  and  at  which, 
in  her  friendless  and  forlorn  state,  the  most  starch  of  her  dis- 
solute countrywomen  would  smile  as  a  ridiculous  punctillio. 
And,  in  truth,  had  I  fled  hence  with  her,  should  I  not  have  made 
her  throughout  life  happier — far  happier,  than  she  will  be  now? 
Nor  would  she,  in  that  happiness,  have  felt,  like  an  English  girl, 
any  pang  of  shame.  Here,  the  tie  would  have  never  been 
regarded  as  a  degradation ;  nor  does  she,  recurring  to  the 
simple  laws  of  nature,  imagine  that  any  one  could  so  regard  it. 
Besides,  inexperienced  as  she  is — the  creature  of  impulse — will 
she  not  fall  a  victim  to  some  more  artful  and  less  generous 
lover? — to  some  one  who  in  her  innocence  will  see  only  forward- 
ness; and  who,  far  from  protecting  her  as  I  should  have  clone, 
will  regard  her  but  as  the  plaything  of  an  hour,  and  cast  her 
forth  the  moment  his  passion  is  sated? — Sated!  O  bitter 
thought,  that  the  head  of  another  should  rest  upon  that  bosom 
now  so  wholly  mine!  After  all,  I  have,  in  vainly  adopting  a 
seeming  and  sounding  virtue,  merely  renounced  my  own  happi- 
ness to  leave  her  to  the  chances  of  being  permanently  rendered 
unhappy,  and  abandoned  to  want,  shame,  destitution,  by  an- 
other!" 

These  disagreeable  and  regretful  thoughts  were,  in  turn,  but 
kly   combated    by   the    occasional    self-congratulation    that 
belongs  to  a  just  or  generous  act,  and  were  varied  by  a  thou- 
sand conjectures — now    of    anxiety,  now  of    anger — as    to  the 
silence    of  Lucilla.     Sometimes  he  thought — but    the    thought 
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only   glanced    partially    across    him,    and    was   not    distinctly 

nowledged— that  she  might  seek  an  interview  with  him  ere 
he  departed  ;  and  in  this  hope  he  did  not  retire  t  till  the 

dawn  broke  over  the  ruins  of  the  mighty  and  breathless  city. 
!!  ■  then  riling  himself  on  a  sofa  without  undressing,  but  could 
not  sleep,  save  in  short  and  broken  intervals. 

The  next  day,  he  put  of!  his  departure  till  noon,  still  in  the 
hope  of  hearing  from  Lucilla,  but  in  vain.  He  could  not  flatter 
himself  with  the  hope  that  Lucilla  did  not  know  the  exact  time 

ids  journey — he  had  expi  tated  it     Sometimes  he  con- 

ceived the  notion  of  seeking  her  again  ;  but  he  knew  too  well 
the  weakness  of  his  generous  resolution  ;  and,  though  infirm  of 
thou_  1^    vet  virtuous  enough  in  act  not  to    hazard  it  to 

certain  defeat.  At  length,  in  a  momentary  desperation,  and 
muttering  reproaches  on  Lucilla  for  her  fickleness  and  inability 

ippreciate  the  magnanimity  of  his  conduct,  he  threw  himself 
into  his  carriage  and  bade  adieu  to  Rome. 

As    every  grove  that  the  traveler  passes  on  that    road    was 
guarded  once  by  a  nymph,  so  now  it  is  hallowed  by  a  mem 
In  vain  the  air,  heavy  with  death,  creeps  over  the  wood,  the  riv- 
ulet, and   the  shattered  tower; — the  mind  will  not  recur  to  the 
risk  of  its  ignoble  tenement ;   it  flies  back ;  it  is  with  the   Past! 

ibtlean  hless  rapture  fills  and  exalts  the  spirit.     There 

— far  to  the  west — spreads  that  purple  sea,  haunted  by  a  million 
reminiscences  of  glory  ;  there  the  mountains,  with  their  sharp  and 
snowv  crests,  rise  into  the  bosom  of  the  heavens;  on  that  plain, 
the  pilgrim  yet  hails  the  traditional  tomb  of  the  Curiatii  and 
those  immortal  Twins  who  left  to  their  brother  the  glory  of  con- 
quest, and  the  shame  by  which  it  was  succeeded  :  around  the 
Lake  of  Xemi  yet  bloom  the  sacred  gro\  .  bich  1  >iana  raised 

Hippolytus  again  into  life.  Poetry,  Fable,  History,  watch  over 
the  land:  it  is  a  sepulcher;  Death  is  within  and  around  it: 
ay  writes  defeature  upon  every  stone; — but  the  Past  sits  by 
the  tomb  as  a  mourning  angel  ;  a  soul  breathes  through  the 
olation;  a  voice  calls  amid  the  silence.  Every  age  that  hath 
ly  hath  left  a  ghost  behind  it ;   and  the  beautiful  land 

ms  like  that  imagined  clime  beneath  the  earth  in  which  man, 
glorious  though  it  be,  not  breathe  and  live — but  which  is 

populous  with  holy  phantoms  and  illustrious  shad 

n  sped  Godolphin.     Night  broke  over  him  as  lie  trav- 

1  the  Pontine  Marshes.      There,  the  malaria  broods  over 

its.  rankest  venom  :  solitude  hath  lost  the  soul  that  belonged  to 

tt  •  all  life,  save  the  deadly  fertility  of  corruption,  seems  to  have 

rotted  away:  the  spirit  falls  stricken  into  gloom  ;  a  nightmare 
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weighs  upon  the  breast  of  Nature  ;  and  over  the. wrecks  of  Time, 
Silence  sits  motionless  in  the  arms  of  Death. 

He  arrived  at  Terracina,  and  retired  to  rest.  His  sleep  was 
filled  with  fearful  dreams:  he  woke,  late  at  noon,  languid  and 
dejected.  As  his  servant,  who  had  lived  with  him  some  years, 
attended  him  in  rising,  Godolphin  observed  on  his  countenance 
that  expression  common  to  persons  of  his  class  when  they  have 
something  they  wish  to  communicate,  and  are  watching  their 
opportunity. 

"  Well,  Maiden  !  "  said  he,  "you  look  important  this  morning  : 
what  has  happened  ?  " 

"  E — hem  !  Did  not  you  observe,  sir,  a  carriage  behind  us 
as  we  crossed  the  marshes  ?  Sometimes  you  might  just  see  it 
at  a  distance,  in  the  moonlight." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I,  being  within  the  carriage,  see  be- 
hind me  ?     No ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  carriage  :  what  of  it  ?  " 

"A  person  arrived  in  it,  sir,  a  little  after  you — would  not  re- 
tire to  bed — and  awaits  you  in  your  sitting-room." 

"  A  person  !  what  person  ?  " 

"A  lady,  sir, — a. young  lady,"  said  the  servant,  suppressing  a 
smile. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  ejaculated  Godolphin  :  "  leave  me."  The 
valet  obeved. 

J 

Godolphin,  not  for  a  moment  doubting  that  it  was  Lucilla  who 
had  thus  followed  him.  was  struck  to  the  heart  by  this  proof  of 
her  resolute  and  reckless  attachment.  In  any  other  woman,  so 
bold  a  measure  would,  it  is  true,  have  revolted  his  fastidious 
and  somewhat  English  taste.  But  in  Lucilla,  all  that  might 
have  seemed  immodest  arose,  in  reality,  from  that  pure  and 
spotless  ignorance  which,  of  all  species  of  modesty,  is  the  most 
enchanting,  the  most  dangerous  to  its  possessor.  The  daughter 
of  loneliness  and  seclusion — estranged  wholly  from  all  familiar 
or  female  intercourse — rather  bewildered  than  in  any  way  en- 
lightened by  the  few  books  of  poetry,  or  the  lighter  letters,  she 
had  by  accident  read — the  sense  of  impropriety  was  in  her  so 
\  ague  a  sentiment,  that  every  impulse  of  her  wild  and  impassioned 
character  effaced  and  swept  it  away.  Ignorant  of  what  is  due 
to  the  reserve  of  the  sex,  and  even  of  the  opinions  of  the  world 
■ — lax  as  the  Italian  world  is  on  matters  of  love — she  only  saw 
occasion  to  glory  in  her  tenderness,  her  devotion,  to  one  so  ele- 
vated in  her  fancy  as  the  English  stranger.  Nor  did  there — 
however  unconsciously  to  herself — mingle  a  single  more  derog- 
atory or  less  pure  emotion  with  her  fanatical  worship. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  few  men  understand  the  real 
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nature  of  a  girl's  love.  Arising  so  vividly  as  :t  docs  from  the 
imagination,  nothing  thai  the  mind  of  the  libertine  would  impute 
to  it  e\  er  1  or  at  least  in  most  rare  instances)  sullies  its  weakness 
or  deb  llv.     1  do  not  say  the  love  is  better  for  being 

thus  solely  the  creature  of  imagination  :  I  say  only,  so  it  is  in 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  instances  of  girlish  infatuation.  In 
later  life,  it  is  different  :  in  the  experienced  woman,  forwardness 
is  always  depravity. 

With  trembling  steps  and  palpitating  heart,  Godolphin  sought 
the  apartment  in  which  he  expected  to  find  Lucilla.     Then  . 
one  corner  of  the  room,  her  face  covered  with  her  mantle,  he 
beheld   her:   he  hastened  to  that   spot;   he  threw  himself  on  his 
knei  reher;  with  a  timid  hand  he  removed  the  covering 

ice;  and  through  tears,  and  paleness,  and  agitation, 
his  heart  was  touched  to  the  quick  by  its  soft  and  loving  ex- 
pression. 

"Wilt  thou  forgive  me?"  she  faltered;  "it  was  thine  own 
letter  that  brought  me  hither.     Now  leave  me,  if  thou  canst !  " 

••  Never,  never!  "  cried  Godolphin,  clasping  her  to  his  heart. 
"  It  is  fated,  and  1  resist  no  more.  Love,  tend,  cherish  thee,  I 
will  to  my  last  hour.     I  will  be  all  to  thee  that  human  ties  can 

afford — father,  brother,  lover — all  but "     He  paused;  "all 

but  husband,"  whispered  his  conscience,  but  he  silenced  its 
voii 

'1  may  go  with  thee!"  said  Lucilla,  in  wild  ecstacy :  that 
was  her  only  thought. 

As,  when  the  notion  of  escape  occurs  to  the  insane,  their  in- 
sanity appears  to  cease;  courage,  prudence,  caution,  invention 
(faculties  which  they  knew  not  in  sounder  health  1  dash  upon 
and  support  them  as  by  an  inspiration;  so,  a  new  genius  had 
ned  breathed  into  Lucilla  by  the  idea  of  rejoin;;     I  I  idolphin. 
She  imagined — not  without  justice — that,  could  she  throw  in  the 
waj  of  her  return  home  an  obstacle  of  that  worldly  nature  which 
ned  to  dread  she  should  encounter,  his  chief  reason  for 
nng  her  attachment  would  be  removed.     Encouraged  1-\ 
thought,  and  more  than  transported  by  her  love  since  he- 
had  ex]  I   a  congenial  sentiment:  excited  into  emulation 
by  the  g  >nc  of  his  letter,  and  d  into  yet  deeper 
weakness  by  its  tenderne-s  : — she   had   resolved  upon   the'  bold 
step  she  adopted.     A  vetturino  lived  near  the  -ate  oi 
tian  :  she  had  sought  him  ;  and   at   sight  of  the  money  which 
Godolphin  had  sent  her,  the  vetturino  willing!  d  to  trans- 
port her  to  whatever  point  on  the  road  u,  Naples  she  might  de- 
sire— nay,  even  to  keep  pace  with  the  more  rapid  method  of 
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traveling  which  Godolphin  pursued.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
his  departure,  she  had  sought  her  station  within  sight  of  Godol- 
phin's  palazzo  ;  and  ten  minutes  after  his  departure  the  vetturino 
bore  her,  delighted  but  trembling,  on  the  same  road.  The  Ital- 
ians are  ordinarily  good  natured,  especially  when  they  are  paid 
for  it ;  and  courteous  to  females,  especially  if  they  have  any 
suspicion  of  the  influence  of  the  belle  passion.  The  vetturino 's 
foresight  had  supplied  the  deficiences  of  her  inexperience  :  he 
had  reminded  her  of  the  necessity  of  procuring  her  passport ; 
and  he  undertook  that  all  other  difficulties  should  solely  devolve 
on  him.  And  thus  Lucilla  was  now  under  the  same  roof  with 
one  for  whom,  indeed,  she  was  unaware  of  the  sacrifice  she 
made  ;  but  whom,  despite  of  all  that  clouded  and  separated 
their  after-lot,  she  loved  to  the  last,  with  a  love  as  reckless  and 
strong  as  then — a  love  passing  the  love  of  woman,  and  defying 

the  common  ordinances  of  time. 

****** 
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On  the  blue  waters  that  break  with  a  deep  and  far  voice 
along  the  rocks  of  that  delicious  shore,  above  which  the  mount- 
ain that  rises  behind  Terracina  scatters  to  the  air  the  odors  of 
the  citron  and  the  orange — on  that  sounding  and  immemorial 
sea  the  stars,  like  the  hopes  of  a  brighter  world  upon  the  dark- 
ness and  unrest  of  life,  shone  down  with  a  solemn  but  tender 
light.  On  that  shore  stood  Lucilla  and  he — the  wandering 
stranger — in  whom  she  had  hoarded  the  peace  and  the  hopes  of 
earth.  Hers  was  the  first  and  purple  flush  of  the  love  which 
has  attained  its  object ;  that  sweet  and  quiet  fullness  of  content 
— that  heavenly,  all-subduing  and  subdued  delight,  with  which 
the  heart  slumbers  in  the  excess  of  its  own  rapture.  Care — 
the  forethought  of  change — even  the  shadowy  and  vague  mourn- 
fulness  of  passion — are  felt  not  in  those  voluptuous  but  tranquil 
Moments.  Like  the  waters  that  rolled,  deep  and  eloquent 
before  her,  every  feeling  within  was  but  the  mirror  of  an  all- 
gentle  and  cloudless  heaven.  Her  head  half  declined  upon  the 
breast  of  her  young  lover,  she  caught  the  beating  of  his  heart, 
and  in  it  heard  all  the  sounds  of  what  was  now  become  to  her 
the  world. 

And  still  and  solitary  deepened  around  them  the  mystic  and 
lovely  night.  How  divine  was  that  sense  and  consciousness  of 
solitude  !  how,  as  it  thrilled  within  them,  they  clung  closer  to 
each  other  !  Theirs  as  yet  was  that  blissful  and  un sated  time 
when   the  touch  of  their  hands,  clasped  together,  was  in  itself 
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a  happiness  of  emotion  too  deep  for  words.  And  ever,  as  his 
i  i  sought  hers,  the  tears  which  the  sensitiveness  of  her  frame, 
the  very  luxury  of  her  overflowing  heart,  called  forth,  glittered 
in  the  tranquil  stars  a  moment  and  were  kissed  away.  "Do 
not  look  up  to  heaven,  my  love,"  whispered  Godolphin,  "lest 
thou  shouldst  think  of  any  world  but  this  I  " 

Poor  Lucilla!  will  any  one  who  idly  glances  over  this  p 
sympathize  one   moment  with  the  springs  of  thy  brii  and 

thy  bitter  sorrow  ?  The  page  on  which,  in  stamping  a  record 
of  thee,  I  would  fain  retain  thy  memory  from  oblivion  ;  that 
an  emblem  of  thyself: — a  short  existence, — confounded 
with  the  herd  to  which  it  has  no  resemblance,  and  then,  amid 
the  rush  and  tumult  of  the  world,  forgotten  and  cast  away  for- 
ever ! 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

RETURN    TO    LADY    ERPINGHAM — LADY    ERPINGHAM    FALLS    III  — 
LORD    ERPINGHAM    RESOLVES    IX)  GO  ABROAD — PLUTARCH  Ul 
MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS — PARTY  AT  ERPINGHAM  HOUSE — s.Wll  I  E 
:IETY  AND   THE   TASTE    FOR    THE    LITTLE — DAVID  MANDE- 
VILLE — W  .    lHEIR    INFLUENCE   AND    EDUCATION — II  IK  NE- 

CESSITY OF  A X  O  BJ ECT —  R  ELIG1 0 N . 

A  .  a  long   dream,  we   rise   to   the   occupations   of   life, 

.  with  an  awal  and  more  active  feeling,  1  return 

from  characters  removed  from  the  ordinary  world — like  Volkt- 
man*  and  his  daughter — to  the  brilliant  heroine  of  my  narra- 
tive. 

There  is  a  certain  tone  about  I        '    i  society  which  enfeebles 
the  mind   with  ind   this   state    of   temperament, 

more   than  all   oth     >,  satiety.      In  classes  that  bor- 

der upon  the       3  less   evident;  for  in  them 

there  is  some  object  to  contend  1  r.  Fashion  gives  them  an 
inducement.     They  strugj  emulate  the  ton  of  their  su] 

ors.     It  is  an  ambition  of  trifles,  it  is  true;  but  it  is  still   ambi- 

*  After  all,  an  a  r — nay,  a  cabalist — ; 

in   the   nineteenth   century !     In    the    year    1S01,    Lackington  2d   a 

quarto,  entitled  Ml  omplete  System  ll   Philosopti 

f  Alchemy,  tl  istic  Art,  Natural  and  Celesl  -and 

v  imprudent   publication   it   is  too.     Tli.it   Raphael   should  pul    forth 
al  man; 
bur  that  it  sh  to  Raph  ;t  them  fur' 

1  ^. 
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tion.  It  frets,  it  irritates,  but  it  keeps  them  alive.  The  great 
are  the  true  victims  of  ennui.  The  more  firmly  seated  their 
rank,  the  more  established  their  position,  the  more  their  life 
stagnates  into  insipidity.  Constance  was  at  the  height  of  her 
wishes.  No  one  was  so  courted,  so  adored.  One  after  one,  she 
had  humbled  and  subdued  all  those  who,  before  her  marriage, 
had  trampled  on  her  pride — or  who,  after  it,  had  resisted  her 
pretensions:  a  look  from  her  had  become  a  triumph,  and  a 
smile  conferred  a  rank  on  its  receiver.  But  this  'empire  palled 
upon  her:  of  too  large  a  mind  to  be  satisfied  with  petty 
pleasures  and  unreal  distinctions,  she  still  felt  the  something 
of  life  was  wanting.  She  was  not  blessed  or  cursed  (as  it  may 
be)  with  children,  and  she  had  no  companion  in  her  husband. 
There  might  be  times  in  which  she  regretted  her  choice, 
dazzling  as  it  had  proved  ;  but  she  complained  not  of  sorrow, 
but  monotony. 

Political  intrigue  could  not  fill  up  the  vacuum  of  which  Con- 
stance daily  complained  ;  and  of  private  intrigue,  the  then 
purity  of  her  nature  was  incapable.  When  people  have  really 
nothing  to  do,  they  generally  fall  ill  upon  it ;  and  at  length  the 
rich  color  grew  faint  upon  Lady  Erpingham's  cheek ;  her  form 
wasted ;  the  physicians  hinted  at  consumption,  and  recom- 
mended a  warmer  clime.  Lord  Erpingham  seized  at  the 
proposition  ;  he  was  fond  of  Italy  ;  he  was  bored  with  England. 

Very  stupid  people  often  become  very  musical:  it  is  a  sort 
of  pretension  to  intellect  that  suits  their  capacities.  Plutarch 
says  somewhere,  that  the  best  musical  instruments  are  made 
from  the  jaw-bones  of  asses.  Plutarch  never  made  a  more 
sensible  observation.  Lord  Erpingham  had  of  late  taken 
greatly  to  operas:  he  talked  of  writing  one  himself;  and  not 
being  a  performer,  he  consoled  himself  by  becoming  a  patron. 
Italy,  therefore,  presented  to  him  manifold  captivations — he 
though!  of  fiddling,  but  he  talked  only  of  his  wife's  health. 
Amid  the  regrets  of  the  London  world,  they  made  their  ar- 
rangements, and  prepared  to  set  out  at  the  end  of  the  season 
for  the  land  of  Paganini  and  Julius  Caesar. 

Two  nights  before  their  departure,  Lady  Erpingham  gave  a 
farewell  party  to  her  more  intimate  acquaintance.  Saville, 
who  always  contrived  to  be  well  with  every  one  who  was  worth 
the  trouble  it  cost  him,  was  of  course  among  the  guests.  Years 
had  somewhat  scathed  him  since  he  last  appeared  on  our  stage. 
\V<  unen  had  ceased  to  possess  much  attraction  for  his  jaded 
eyes:  gaming  and  speculation  had  gradually  spread  over  the 
tastes  once  directed  to  other  pursuits.     His  vivacity  had  deserted 
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him  in  great    measure,  as   years  and  infirmity  began  to   s 
natc  and   knot  up  the  current  of  his  veins  ;  but   conversation 
still  possessed  for  and  derived  from  him  its  wonted  attraction. 
The  sparkling  j'eu   (Tcsprit  had    only  sobered  down   into  the 

quiet  sarcasm  ;  and  if  his  wit  rippled  less  freshly  to  the  br< 
"i  the  present  moment,  it  was  colored  more  richly  In  the  glit- 
tering sands  which  rolled  down  from  the  experience  that  over- 
bed the  current.  For  the  wisdom  of  the  worldly  is  like 
the  mountains  that,  sterile  without,  conceal  within  them  unprofit- 
able ore  :  only  the  fillings  and  particles  escape  to  the  daylighl 
sparkle  in  the  wave  ;  the  rest  wastes  idly  within.  The  Pactolus 
takes  hut  the  sand-drifts  from  the  hoards  lost  to  use  in  the 
Tmolus. 

"  And  how,''  said  Saville,  seating  himself  by  Lady  Erping- 
ham, — '"  how  shall  we  bear  London  when  you  are  gone  ?  When 
society — the  everlasting  draught — had  begun  to  pall  upon  us, 
you  threw  your  pearl  into  the  cup;  and  now  we  are  grown  so 
luxurious,  that  we  shall  never  bear  the  wine  without  the 
pearl." 

"  Hut  the  pearl  gave  no  taste  to  the  wine  :  it  only  dissolved 
itself — idly,  and  in   vain." 

•■   \h.  my  dear  "Lady    Erpingham,  the    dullest  of  us,  having 

once  seen  the  pearl,  could  at  least  imagine   that  we  were  able 

ippreciatc    the    subtleties  of    its  influence.      Where,  in    this 

little  world  of  tedious  realities,  can  we  find  anything  even  to 

imagine  about,  when  you  abandon  us?  " 

••  Nay  !  do  you  conceive  that  J   am  so  ignorant  of  the  frame- 
work of  society  as  to  suppose  that  I  shall  not  be  <  asily  replaced? 
King  succeeds  king  without  reference  to  the  merits  of  either  : 
London,  idol  follows    idol,  though  one   be   of   jewels  and 
the  other  of  brass.      Perhaps,   when   i  return,  1    shall  find   you 

kneeling  to   the   dull    Lady  A ,  or   worshiping  the   hideous 

LadyZ " 

'•  !      -nips  a>scz  souvent  a  rendu  legitime 

qui  scmblait  d'abord  ne  ir  sans  crime," 

answerer!  Saville,  with  a  mock    heroic  air.     "The  fact   is,  that 
we  are  an  indolent  people:   the   person  who  succeeds   the  most 

with  -  but   to    push  the  mi  st.      \  ou  know  how  Mrs. , 

in  spite  of  her  red  arms,  her  red  gown,  her  city  pronunciati 
and   her  city   connections,  managed — by  dint  of  perseverance 
alone — to    become    a  dispenser    of   consequence    to    the    very 
countesses  whom  she  at  first  could  scarcely  coax  into  a  courtesy. 
'1  he   person  who  can  stand    ridicule    and    rudeness  has  onlv   to 
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desire  to  become  the  fashion — she  or  he  must  be  so  sooner  or 
later." 

"  Of  the  immutability  of  one  thing,  among  all  the  changes  I 
may  witness  on  my  return,  at  least  I  am  certain  :  no  one  still 
will  dare  to  think  for  himself.  The  great  want  of  each  in- 
dividual is,  the  want  of  an  opinion  !  For  instance, — who  judges 
of  a  picture  from  his  own  knowledge  of  a  painting  ?      Who  does 

not  wait  to  hear  what  Mr. or  Lord (one  of  the  six  or  seven 

privileged  connoisseurs),  says  of  it  ?  Nay,  not  only  the  fate  of 
a  single  picture,  but  of  a  whole  school  of  painting,  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  some  one  of  the  self-elected  dictators.     The 

king,  or  the  Duke  of ,  has  but  to   love   the  Dutch  school 

and  ridicule  the  Italian,  and  behold  a  Raphael  will  not  sell,  and 
a  Teniers  rises  into  infinite  value  !  Dutch  representations  of 
candlesticks  and  boors  are  sought  after  with  the  most  rapturous 
delight ;  the  most  disagreeable  objects  of  nature  become  the 
most  worshiped  treasures  of  art;  and  we  emulate  each  other  in 
testifying  our  exaltation  of  taste  by  contending  for  the  pictured 
vulgarities  by  which  taste  itself  is  the  most  essentially  degraded. 
In  fact,  too,  the  meaner  the  object,  the  more  certain  it  is  with 
us  of  becoming  the  rage.  In  the  theater,  we  run  after  the  farce  , 
in  painting,  we  worship  the  Dutch  school ;  in " 

"  Literature  ?  "  said  Saville. 

"  No  ! — our  literature  still  breathes  of  something  noble  ;  but 
why  ?  Because  books  do  not  always  depend  upon  a  clique.  A 
book,  in  order  to  succeed,  does  not  require  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Saville  or  Lady  Erpingham  so  much  as  a  picture  or  a  ballet." 

"I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  answered  Saville,  as  he  withdrew 
presently  afterward  to  a  card-table,  to  share  in  the  premeditated 
plunder  of  a  young  banker,  who  was  proud  of  the  honor  of  be- 
ing ruined  by  persons  of  rank. 

In  another  part  of  the  rooms,  Constance  found  a  certain  old 
philosopher,  whom  I  will  call  David  Mandeville.  There  was 
something  about  this  man  that  always  charmed  those  who  had 
sense  enough  to  be  discontented  with  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  Microcosm — Society.  The  expression  of  his  counte- 
nance was  different  from  that  of  others  :  there  was  a  breathing 
goodness  in  his  face — an  expansion  of  mind  on  his  forehead. 
You  perceived  at  once  that  he  did  not  live  among  triflers,  nor 
agitate  himself  with  trifles.  Serenity  beamed  from  his  look — 
but  it  was  the  serenity  of  thought.     Constance  sat  down  by  him. 

"  Are  you  not  sorry,"'  said  Mandeville,,  "  to  leave  England  ? — 
You,  who  have  made  yourself  the  center  of  a  circle  which,  for 
the  varieties  of  its  fascination,  has  never  perhaps  been  equaled 
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in   this  country  ?     Wealth— rank — even  wit— others  might  as- 
semble round  them :  but  none  ever  before  convened  into  one 
ilaxy  all  who  were  eminent  in  art,  famous  in  lett< 
tics,  and  even  (for who  bul  you  were  ever  above  rival- 
ship  ?)  attractive  in  beauty.      1  should  have  thought  it  easier  for 
us  to  By   fn>m   the   Armida,  than   for   the  Armida  to   renounce 
scene  of  her   enchantment — the   scene  in  which  I)e   Stael 
:ie  charms  of  her  conversation,  and  Byron  celebrated 
those  of  her  person." 

We  may  conceive  the  spell  Constance  had  cast  around  her, 
when  even  philosophy  (and  Mandeville  of  all  philosophers)  had 
learned  to  tlatter  :  but  his  flattery  was  sincerity. 

'•  Alas!'*  said  Constance,  sighing,  "  even  if  your  compliment 
were  altogether  true,  you  have  mentioned  nothing  that  should 
me  regret  Vanity  is  one  source  of  happiness,  but  it  does 
not  suffice  to  recompense  us  for  the  absence  of  all  others.  In 
leaving  England,  I  leave  the  scene  of  everlasting  weariness:  1 
am  the  victim  of  a  feeling  of  sameness,  and  I  look  with  hope 
to  the  prospect  of  change." 

-  Poor  thing!"  said  the  old  philosopher,  gazing  mournfully 
on  a  creature  who,  so  resplendent  with  advantages,  yet  felt  the 
crumpled  rose-leaf  more  than  the  luxury  of  the  couch.  M  Wher- 
ever you  go,  the  same  polished  society  will  present  to  you  the 
same'  monotonv.  All  courts  are  alike  :  men  have  changed  in 
action;  but  to  women  of  your  rank,  all  scenes  are  alike.  You 
must  not  look  without  for  an  object — you  must  create  one  within. 
To  be  happy  we  must  render  ourselves  independent  of  others." 
••  Like  all  philosophers,  you  advise  the  Impossible,"  said 
Constance. 

•'  How  so?      Have  not  the  generality  of  your  sex  their  pecu- 
liar object  ?     One  has  the  welfare  of  her  children  ;  another  the 
interest  of  her  husband  ;  a  third  makes  a  passion  of  economy; 
•urth  of  extravagance  ;  a  fifth  of  fashion  ;  a  sixth  of  solitude. 
\      ir  friend   j  is   always  employed   in     nursing    her  own 

he  ilth  ;  hypochondria  supplies  her  with  an  object ;  she  is  really 
happy  because  she  fancies  herself  ill.  Every  one  you  name  has 
an  object  in  life  that  clri  ay  ennui,  save  yourself." 

i  have  one  too,  "  said  Constance,  smiling,  "  but  it  does  not 
fill  up  the  space  of  time.  The  intervals  between  the  acts  are 
longer  than  the  acts  themselves." 

••  Is  your  object  reltf  asked  Mandeville,  simply. 

nice  was  startled  :  the  question  was  novel.     "  I  fear 
not,"   said  she,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and   with   a  di 
t  face. 
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"  As  I  thought,"  returned  Mandeville.  "  Now  listen.  The 
reason  why  you  feel  weariness  more  than  those  around  you  is 
solely  because  your  mind  is  more  expansive.  Small  minds  easily 
find  objects  :  trifles  amuse  them  :  but  a  high  soul  covets  things 
beyond  its  daily  re*ach  :  trifles  occupy  its  aim  mechanically;  the 
thought  still  wanders  restless.  This  is  the  case  with  you.  Your 
intellect  preys  upon  itself.  You  would  have  been  happier  if 
your  rank  had  been  less  ;  "  Constance  winced — (she  thought  of 
Godolphin)  :  "for  then  you  would  have  been  ambitious,  and  as- 
pired to  the  very  rank  that  now  palls  upon  you."  Mandeville 
continued  : 

"  You  women  are  at  once  debarred  from  public  life,  and  yet 
influence  it.  You  are  the  prisoners,  and  yet  the  despots  of  so- 
ciety. Have  you  talents  ?  it  is  criminal  to  indulge  them  in  pub- 
lic :  and  thus,  as  talent  cannot  be  stifled,  it  is  misdirected  in 
private  :  you  seek  ascendency  over  your  own  limited  circle  ;  and 
what  should  have  been  genius  degenerates  into  cunning. 
Brought  up  from  your  cradles  to  dissembling,  your  most  beauti- 
ful'emotions,  your  finest  principles,  are  always  tinctured  with 
artifice.  As  your  talents,  being  stripped  of  their  wings,  are 
driven  to  creep  along  the  earth,  and  imbibe  its  mire  and  clay  ; 
so  are  your  affections  perpetually  checked  and  tortured  into 
conventional  paths,  and  a  spontaneous  feeling  is  punished  as  a 
deliberate  crime.  You  are  untaught  the  broad  and  sound  prin- 
ciples of  life  :  all  that  you  know  of  morals  are  its  decencies  and 
forms.  Thus  you- are  incapable  of  estimating  the  public  virtues 
and  the  public  deficiencies  of  a  brother  or  a  son  ;  and  one  rea- 
son why  we  have  no  Brutus,  is  because  you  have  no  Portia. 
Turkey  has  its  seraglio  for  the  person  ;  but  Custom,  in  Europe, 
has  also  a  seraglio  for  the  mind." 

Constance  smiled  at  the  philosopher's  passion ;  but  she  was 
a  woman,  and  she  was  moved  by  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  in  the  progress  of  events,  the  state 
of  the  women  maybe  improved  as  •well  as  that  of  the  men." 

"  Doubtless,  at  some  future  stage  of  the  world.  And  believe 
me,  Lady  Erpingham,  politician  and  schemer  as  you  are,  that 
no  legislative  reform  aloncwxW  improve  mankind  :  it  is  the  social 
state  which  requires  reformation." 

"  But  you  asked  me,  some  minutes  since,"  said  Constance, 
after  a  pause,  "  if  the  object  of  my  pursuit  was  religion.  I  dis- 
appointed but  not  surprised  you  by  my  answer." 

"  Yes :  you  grieved  me,  because,  in  your  case,  religion  would 
alone  fill  the  dreary  vacuum  of  your  time.  For,  with  your  en- 
larged and  cultivated  mind,  you  would  not  view  the  grandest  of 
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earthly  questions  in  a  narrow  and  sectarian  light.     You  would 
think  religion  consisted  in  a  sanctified  demeanor,  in  an  os- 
tentatious alms-giving,  in  a  harsh  judgment  of  all  without  the 
your  opinions.     Vbu   would   behold  in   it  a  benign  and 
harmonious   system     of  morality,  which   takes  from   ceremony 
enough  not  to  render  it  tedious,  but  impressive.     The  school  of 
the  Bayles  and  Voltaires  is  annihilated.     Men  begin  now  to  feel 
that  to  philosophize  is  not  to  sneer.     In  Doubt,  we  are  stopped 
short  at  every  outlet    beyond    the    Sensual.      !n    Belief,  lies  the 
secret  of  all  our  valuable  exertion.     Two  sentiments  are  enough 
reserve  even  the  idlest  temper  from  stagnation — a  desire 
and  a  hope.     What  then  can  we  say  of  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and 
the  hope  to  be  immortal  ?  " 

This  was  language  Constance  had  not  often  heard  before, 
nor  was  it  frequent  in  the  lips  of  him  who  now  uttered  it.  Hut 
an  interest  in  the  fate  and  happiness  of  one  in  whom  he  saw  so 
much  to  admire,  had  made  Mandeville  anxious  that  she  should 
entertain  some  principle  which  he  could  also  esteem.  And  there 
a  fervor,  a  sincerity,  in  his  voice  and  manner,  that  thrilled 
to  the  very  heart  of  Lady  I'apingham.  She  pressed  his  hand  in 
silence.  She  thought  afterward  over  his  words;  but  worldly 
life  is  not  easily  accessible  to  any  lasting  impressions  save  those 
of  vanity  ami  love.  Religion  has  two  sources  ;  the  habit  of 
early  years,  or  the  process  of  after-thought.  But  to  Constance 
had  not  been  fated  the  advantage  of  the  first;  and  how  can 
deep  thought  of  anothei  world  be  a  favorite  employment  with 
the  scheming  woman  of  this? 

This  is  the  only  time  that  Mandeville  appears  in  this  work  : 
a  type  of  the  rarity  of  the  intervention  of  religious  wisdom  on 
the  scenes  of  teal  life  ! 

he-way,  '  said   Saville,  as   in   departing  he  encountered 

nstance  by  the  door,  and  made  his  final  adieus:  "  by-the-way, 

will  perhaps  meet,  .somewhere  in  Italy,  my  old  young  friend. 

Godolphin.      lie    has  not    been    pleased    to  prate   of   his 

whereabout  to  me;  but  I  hear  that  he  has  been  seen  lately  at 

1       -rance  colored,  and  her  heart  beat  violently  ;  but  she  all- 
ied indifferently,  and  turned  away. 
The  next  morning  they  set  off  for  Italy.     But  within  one  week 
from  that  day,  what  a  change  awaited  Constance  ! 
ii 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

AMBITION  VINDICATED — THE  HOME  OF  GODOLPHIN  AND  LUCILLA 

LUCILLA'S  MIND — THE  EFFECT  OF  HAPPY  LOVE  ON  FEMALE  TAL- 
ENT  THE     EVE    OF     FAREWELL LUCILLA     ALONE TEST     OF    A 

WOMAN'S   AFFECTION. 

O  much-abused  and  highly-slandered  passion  ! — Passion  rather 
of  the  soul  than  the  heart :  hateful  to  the  pseudo-moralist,  but 
viewed  with  favoring,  though  not  undiscriminating  eyes  by  the 
true  philosopher :  bright-winged  and  august  ambition!  It  is 
well  for  fools  to  revile  thee,  because  thou  art  liable,  like  other 
utilities,  to  abuse  !  The  wind  uproots  the  oak — but  for  every 
oak  it  uproots,  it  scatters  a  thousand  acorns.  Ixion  embraced 
the  cloud,  but  from  the  embrace  sprang  a  hero.  Thou,  too, 
hast  thy  fits  of  violence  and  storm  ;  but  without  thee,  life  would 
stagnate  : — thou,  too,  embracest  thy  clouds  ;  but  even  thy  clouds 
have  the  demigods  for  their  offspring  ! 

It  was  "the  great  and  prevailing  misfortune  of  Godolphin's 
life,  that  he  had  early  taught  himself  to  be  superior  to  exertion. 
His  talents,  therefore,  only  preyed  on  himself;  and  instead  of 
the  vigorous  and  daring  actor  of  the  world,  he  was  alternately 
the  indolent  sensualist  or  the  solitary  dreamer.  He  did  not 
view  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel  as  a  man  with  a  wholesome 
mind  should  do  ;  and  thus  from  his  infirmities  we  draw  a  moral. 
The  moral  is  not  the  worse,  in  that  it  opposes  the  trite  morali- 
ties of  those  who  would  take  from  action  its  motive  :  the  men 
of  genius,  who  are  not  also  men  of  ambition,  are  either  humor- 
ists, or  visionaries,  or  hypochondriacs. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  Italian  lakes,  Godolphin  and  Lu- 
cilla  fixed  their  abode  ;  and  here  the  young  idealist  for  some 
time  imagined  himself  happy.  Never  until  now  so  fond  of  nat- 
ure as  of  cities,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  enchantment  of  the 
Eden  around  him.  He  spent  the  long  sunny  hours  of  noon  on 
the  smooth  lake,  or  among  the  sheltering  trees  by  which  it  was 
encircled.  The  scenes  he  had  witnessed  in  the  world  became 
to  him  the  food  of  quiet  meditation,  and  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  thought  did  not  wearv  him  with  its  sameness. 

When  his  steps  turned  homeward,  the  anxious  form  of  Lu- 
cilla  waited  for  him  :  her  eye  brightened  at  his  approach,  her 
spirit  escaped  restraint  and  bounded  into  joy  :  and  Godolphin, 
touched  by  her  delight,  became  eager  to  witness  it ;  he  felt  the 
magnet  of  a  Home.    Yet  as  the  first  enthusiasm  of  passion  died 
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ly,  he  coukl  not  but  be  sensible   that  Lucilla  was  scarcely  a 
ipanion.     Her   fancy  was  indeed   lively,  and   her  capacity 

acute ;  but   experience  had  set  a  confined   limit  to  her  ideas 
had  nothing  save  love,  and  a  fitful  temperament,  upon  which 

she  could  thaw  for  conversation.     Those  whose  education  de- 

-  them  from  deriving  instruction  from  things,  have  in  g 
eral  the  power   to  extract  amusement  from  persons. — they 
talk  of  the   ridiculous  Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  absurd  .Mr.  Blank. 
But  our  lovers  saw  no  society;  and   thus  their  commune  was 
thrown  entirely  on  their  internal  resources. 

There  was   always   that   in  the   peculiar   mind  of  Godolphin 

which  was   inclined   toward   ideas  too  refined  and   subtile  even 

S  of  cultivated  intellect.      If  Constance  could  scarcely 

iprehend  the  tone  of  his  character,  we  may  believe  that  to 
■  la  he  was  wholly  a  mystery.  This,  perhaps,  enhanced  her 
love,  but  the  consciousness  of  it  disappointed  his.  He  felt  that 
what  he  considered  the  noblest  faculty  he  possessed  was  unap- 
preciated. He  was  sometimes  angry  with  Lucilla  that  she  loved 
only  those  qualities  in  his  character  which  he  shared  with  the 
of  mankind.  His  speculative  and  Hamlet-like  temper — 
(let  us  here  take  Goethe's  view  of  Hamlet,  and  combine  a  1  er- 
tain  weakness  with  the  finer  traits  of   the  royal  dreamer) — per- 

lally  deserted  the  solid  world,  and  flew  to  aerial  creations. 
He  could  not  appreciate  the  present.  Had  Godolphin  loved 
Lucilla  as  he  once  thought  that  he  should  love  her,  the  beauties 
of  hei  character  would  have  blinded  him  to  its'  defects ;  but  his 

-ion  had  been  too  sudden  to  be  thoroughly  grounded.  It 
had  arisen  from  the  knowledge  of  her  affection — not  grown  step 

step  from  the  natural  bias  of  his  own.  Between  the  interval 
of  liking  and  possession,  love  ( to  be  durable)  should  pass  through 
man  The  doubt,  the  fear,  the  first  pressure  of  the  hand, 

the  first   i.  ich  should  be  an  epoch  for  remembrani 

cling  to.     In  moments  of  after-coolness  or  anger,  the  mind  should 
fly  from  the  sated  present  to   the  million   tender  and  freshening 

iciations  of  the  pas;.  With  these  associations  the  alt.  <  tion 
renews  its  youth.      How  wast  a  store  of   melting 

ntless  an  accumulation  of  the  spells  that  preserve  constan 

-  that  love  forfeit,  in  which    the   memory  only  cominei 
with  possession  ! 

And  the  more  delicate   and   thoughtful  our  nature,  the  more 
powerful   are    these    associations.      Do    the)    DOl    1  ute   the 

immense    difference    between   the   love  and   the   intrigue  ?      All 
things  that  savor  of  youth  make  our  nv>st  exquisite   -  »ns, 

whether  to  experience  or  recall  ; — thus,  in    the   seasons   of  the 
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year,  we  prize  the  spring  ;  and  in  the  effusions  of  the  heart,  the 
courtship. 

Beautiful,  too,  and  tender — wild  and  fresh  in  her  tenderness 
— as  Lucilla  was,  there  was  that  in  her  character,  in  addition  to 
her  want  of  education,  which  did  not  wholly  accord  with  Go- 
dolphin's  preconception  of  the  being  his  fancy  had  conjured  up. 
His  calm  and  profound  nature  desired  one  in  whom  he  could 
not  only  confide,  but,  as  it  were,  repose.  Thus  one  great  charm 
that  had  attracted  him  to  Constance  was  the  evenness  and 
smoothness  of  her  temper.  But  the  self-formed  mind  of  Lucilla 
was  ever  in  a  bright,  and  to  him  a  wearying  agitation  ; — tears 
and  smiles  perpetually  chased  each  other.  Not  comprehending 
his  character,  but  thinking  only  and  wholly  of  him,  she  dis- 
tracted herself  with  conjectures  and  suspicions,  which  she  was 
too  ingenuous  and  too  impassioned  to  conceal.  After  watching 
him  for  hours,  she  would  weep  that  he  did  not  turn  from  his 
looks  or  reverie  to  search  also  for  her,  with  eyes  equally  yearning 
and  tender  as  her  own.  The  fear  in  absence,  the  absorbed  devo- 
tion when  present,  that  absolutely  made  her  existence, — she 
was  wretched  because  he  did  not  reciprocate  with  the  same  in- 
tensity of  soul.  She  could  conceive  nothing  of  love  but  that 
which  she  felt  herself  ;  and  she  saw,  daily  and  hourly,  that  in 
that  love  he  did  not  sympathize  ;  and  therefore  she  embittered 
her  life  by  thinking  that  he  did  not  return  her  affection. 

"  You  wrong  us  both,"  said  he,  in  answer  to  her  tearful  accu- 
sations ;  "but  our  sex  love  differently  from  yours." 

"  Ah,"  she  replied,  "  I  feel  that  love  has  no  varieties  ;  there  is 
but  one  love,  but  there  may  be  many  counterfeits." 

Godolphin  smiled  to  think  how  the  untutored  daughter  of 
nature  had  unconsciously  uttered  the  sparkling  aphorism  of  the 
most  artificial  of  maxim-makers.*  Lucilla  saw  the  smile,  and 
her  tears  flowed  instantly. 

"  Thou  mockest  me." 

"  Thou  art  a  little  fool,"  said  Godolphin,  kindly,  and  he  kissed 
away  the  storm. 

And  this  was  ever  an  easy  matter.  There  was  nothing  un- 
feminine  or  sullen  in  Lucilla's  irregulated  moods  ;  a  kind  word 
— a  kind  caress — allayed  them  in  an  instant,  and  turned  the 
transient  sorrow  into  sparkling  delight.  But  they  who  know 
how  irksome  is  the  perpetual  trouble  of  conciliation  to  a  man 
meditative  and  indolent  like  Godolphin,  will  appreciate  the 
pain  that  even  her  tenderness  occasioned  him. 

There  is  one  thing  very  noticeable  in  women  when  they  have 

*  Rochefoucauld. 
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once  obtained  the  object  of  their  life — the  sudden  •  thai 

is  given  to  tin*  impulse  of  their  genius  ! — Content  to  have  found 
the  realization  of  their  chief  hope,  they  do  not  look  beyond  to 
other  but  lesser  obje<  they  had  been  wont  to  do  before. 

Hence  we  s      so  many  who,  before  marriage,  strike  us  with  ad- 
miration, from  the  vividness  of  their  talents,  and  after  marriage 
settle  down  into  the  mere  machine.      We   wonder  that   we  evei 
ed,  while  we  praised,  the  brilliancy  of  an  intellect  that  seems 
never  to  wander  from  the  limits  of  house  and  hearth.     So 
with    poor  Lucilla  ;    her  restless  mind   and   ardent  genius   had 
once  seized  on  every  object  within  their  reach  : — she  had  taught 
-  -If  music  ;  she  had  learned  the  colorings  and  lines  of  art  ; 
not  a  book  came  in  her  way,  but  she   would  have    sought  to 
extract  from  it  a  new  idea.     But  she  was  now  with  Godolphin, 
and  all  other  occupations  for  thought  were  gone  ;  she  had  noth- 
ing beyond  his  love  to  wish  for,  nothing  beyond  his  character 
to  learn.     He  was  the  circle  of  hope,  and  her  heart  its   center; 
all  lines  were  equal  to  that  heart,  so  that  they  touched  him.     It 
is  clear  that  this  devotion   prevented  her,   however,  from  fitting 
■■If  to  be  his  companion  ;  she  did  not  seek  to  accomplish 
self,  but  to  study  him  :  thus  in  her  extreme  love  was  another 
reason  why  that  love  was  not  adequately  returned. 

But  Godolphin'  felt  all  the  responsibility  that  he  had  taken 
on  himself.  He  felt  how  utterly  the  happiness  of  this  poor  and 
solitary  child — for  a  child  she  was  in  character,  and  almost  in 
:-, — depended  upon  him.  He  roused  himself,  therefore,  from 
ordinary  selfishness,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  gave  way  to  the  ir- 
ritation which  she  unknowingly  but  constantly  kept  alive.  The 
balmy  and  delicious  climate,  the  liquid  serenity  of  the  air,  the 
majestic  repose  with  which  Nature  invested  the  loveliness  that 
surrounded  their  home,  <  ontributed  to  soften  and  calm  his  m 
And  he  ha  n  his 

rial  although  short  absences.     S  he  pas 

or  three  weeks  ;u    Rome,    sometimes  at  Naples  or  1 
II     knew  so  well  how  necessary  such  intervals  ■ 
to  the  preservation   of   love,   to  the  defeat  of  that  satiety  which 
■ps  over  us  with  custom,  that  he  had  resolutely  enforced  it 
isity,  although  always  under  the  busines 

lucilla  could    understand    and    n  it;    for  the 

1  business  seemed  to  her  lik<  iny— a  call  that,  ! 

we  cannot  dh  A'   first,   i 

at  the  absence  only  of   two  days;   but   when 

her  lover  i  with  what  ..  he 
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listened  to  her  voice  or  her  song,  she  began  to  confess  that  even 
in  the  evil  might  be  good. 

By  degrees  he  accustomed  her  to  longer  intervals ;  and  Lu- 
cilla  relieved  the  dreariness  of  the  time  by  the  thousand  little 
plans  and  surprises  with  which  women  delight  in  receiving  the 
beloved  wanderer  after  absence.  His  departure  was  a  signal 
for  a  change  in  the  house,  the  gardens,  the  arbor;  and  when  she 
was  tired  with  these  occupations,  she  was  not  forbidden  at  least 
to  write  to  him  and  receive  his  letters.  Daily  intoxication1: 
and  men's  words  are  so  much  kinder  when  written,  than 
they  are  when  uttered !  Fortunately  for  Lucilla,  her  early 
habits,  and  her  strange  qualities  of  mind,  rendered  her  independ- 
ent of  companionship  and  fond  of  solitude. 

Often  Godolphin,  who  could  not  conceive  how  persons  with- 
out education  could  entertain  themselves,  taking  pity  on  her 
loneliness  and  seclusion,  would  say  : 

"  But  how,  Lucilla,  have  you  passed  this  long  day,  that  I  have 
spent  away  from  you  ? — among  the  woods  or  on  the  lake  ?  " 

And  Lucilla,  delighted  to  recount  to  him  the  history  of  her 
hours,  would  go  over  each  incident,  and  body  forth  every 
thought  that  had  occurred  to  her,  with  a  grave  and  serious  mi- 
nuteness that  evinced  her  capabilities  of  dispensing  with  the 
world. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  somewhat  more  than  two  years  ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  human  alloy,  it  was  perhaps  the  happiest 
period  of  Godolphin's  life,  and  the  one  that  the  least  disappoint- 
ed his  too-exacting  imagination.  Lucilla  had  had  one  daugh- 
ter, but  she  died  a  few  weeks  after  birth.  She  wept  over  the 
perished  llower,  but  was  not  inconsolable  ;  for,  before  its  I 
she  had  taught  herself  to  think  no  affliction  could  be  irremedia- 
ble that  did  not  happen  to  Godolphin.  Perhaps  Godolphin  was 
the  more  grieved  of  the  two  ;  men  of  his  character  are  fond  of 
the  occupation  of  watching  the  growth  of  minds:  they  put  in 
practice  their  chimeras  of  education.  Happy  child,  to  have  es- 
capee! an  experiment! 

It  was  the  eve  before  one  of  Godolphin's  periodical  excur- 
sions, and  it  was  Rome  that  he  proposed  to  visit ;  Godolphin 
had  lingered  about  the  lake  until  the  sun  had  set ;  and  Lucilla, 
grown  impatient,  went  forth  to  seek  him.  The  day  had  been 
sultry,  and  now  a  somber  and  breathless  calm  hung  over  the 
deepening  eve.  The  pines,  those  gloomy  children  of  the  forest, 
which  shed  something  of  melancholy  and  somewhat  of  stern- 
ness over  the  brighter  features  of  an  Italian  landscape,  drooped 
heavily  in  die  breezeless  air.     As  she  came  on  the  bonier  of  the 
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lake,  its  waves  lay  dark   and   voiceless  ;  only,  at   intervals,   the 
surf,  fretting  along  the  pebbles,  made  a  low  and  dr<  ind, 

or  from  the  trees  some  lingering  songster  sent  forth  a  shrill  and 
momentary  note,  and  then  again  all  became 

"  Ail  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 
A  ^lence  sleeping  there." 

There  was  a  spot  where  the  trees,  receding  in  a  ring,  left 
s  .me  bare  and  huge  fragments  of  stone  uncovered  by  verdure. 
It  was  the  only  spot  around  that  rich  and  luxuriant  scene  that 
was  not  in  harmony  with  the  soft  spirit  of  the  place  :  might  I 
indulge  a  fanciful  comparison,  I  should  say  that  it  was  like  one 
late  and  gray  remembrance  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of 
:>ure.     On  this  spot  Godolphin    now  stood   alone,  looking 

ng  the  still  and  purple  waters  that  lay  before  him.  Lucilla, 
with  a  light  step,  climbed  the  rugged  stones,  and,  touching  his 
shoulder,  reproached  him  with  .  r  playfulness  for  his  tru- 

ancy. 

••  Lucilla,"  said  he,  when  peace  was  restored,  "  what  imp: 

i  this  dreary  and  prophetic  pause  of  nature,  before  the 

"  ithering  of  the  storm,  create  in  you  ?  Does  it  inspire  you 
with  melancholy,  or  thought,  or  feai  : 

-  I  see  my  star,"  answered  Lucilla,  pointing  to  a  far  and  soli- 
tary  orb,  which  hung   islanded  in   a  sea  of   cloud,  that   swept 
md  blackly  onward  : — "  I  see  my  star,  and  I  think  more 
of  that  little  light  than  of  the  darkness  around  it." 

••  Hut  it  will  presently  be  buried  among  the  clouds,"  said  G 
dolphin,  smiling  at  that  superstition  which  Lucilla  had  borrowed 
n  her  fathi 

"  but  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the  star  endures." 

••  \  OU  are  of  a  sanguine  nature,  my  Lucilla."      Lucilla  sigh- 

••  Why  that  sigh,  !  " 

■  i  1  .mi  thinking  how   little  even    those    who    love 

most,  know  I  never  tell  my  disquiet  and  sorrow.     Ti. 

are  times  when  thou  wouldst  not  think  me  too  warmly  addi 
to  hope  !  " 

\nd  what,  poor  idler,  have  you  to  fear  ?  " 

••  Hast  thou  never  felt  it  possible  that  thou  couldst  love  me 

•  N 

Lucilla  raised  her  larg  5  eyes  and  g                 rly  on 

his  face,  but  in  its  calm    features  and   placid   brow  she  saw   no 

ground.          jury,  whether  propil  revil.    She  turned  avt 
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"I  cannot  think,  Lucilla,"  said  Godolpbin,  "  that  you  ever 
direct  those  thoughts  of  yours,  wandering  although  they  be,  to 
the  future.  Do  they  ever  extend  to  the  space  of  some  ten  or 
twenty  years  ?  " 

"  No.  But  one  year  may  contain  the  whole  history  of  my  fut- 
ure." 

As  she  spoke,  the  clouds  gathered  together  round  the  solitary 
star  to  which  Lucilla  had  pointed.  The  storm  was  at  hand  ; 
they  felt  its  approach,  and  turned  homeward. 

There  is  something  more  than  ordinarily  fearful  in  the  tem- 
pests that  visit  those  soft  and  garden  climes.  The  unfrequency 
of  such  violent  changes  in  the  mood  of  nature  serves  to  appall 
us  as  with  an  omen  ;  it  is  like  a  sudden  affliction  in  the  midst 
of  happiness — or  a  wound  from  the  hand  of  one  we  love.  For 
the  stroke  for  which  we  are  not  prepared  we  have  rather  despond- 
ency than  resistance. 

As  they  reached  their  home,  the  heavy  rain-drops  began  to 
fall.  They  stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  casement,  watching 
the  coruscations  of  the  lightning  as  it  played  over  the  black  and 
heavy  waters  of  the  lake.  Lucilla,  whom  the  influences  of  nat- 
ure always  strangely  and  mysteriously  affected,  clung  pale  and 
almost  trembling  to  Godolphin  ;  but  even  in  her  fear  there  was 
delight  in  being  so  near  to  him,  in  whose  love  alone  she  thought 
there  was  protection.  Oh  !  what  luxury  so  dear  to  a  woman  as 
is  the  sense  of  dependence!  Poor  Lucilla!  it  was  the  last 
evening  she  ever  spent  with  one  whom  she  worshiped  so  entirely. 

Godolphin  remained  up  longer  than  Lucilla  :  when  he  joined 
her  in  her  room,  the  storm  had  ceased  ;  and  he  found  her  stand- 
ing by  the  open  window,  and  gazing  on  the  skies  that  were  now 
bright  and  serene.  Far  in  the  deep  stillness  of  midnight  crept 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  hushed  once  more  into  silence,  and  re- 
flecting the  solemn  and  unfathomable  stars.  That  chain  of  hills, 
which  but  to  name  awakens  countless  memories  of  romance, 
stretched  behind — their  blue  and  dim  summits  melting  into  the 
skies,  and  over  one,  higher  than  the  rest,  paused  the  new-risen 
moon,  silvering  the  firs  beneath,  and  farther  down,  breaking, 
with,  one  long  and  yet  mellower  track  of  light,  over  the  waters 
of  the  lake. 

As  Godolphin  approached,  he  did  so,  unconsciously,  with  a 
hushed  and  noiseless  step.  There  is  something  in  the  quiet  of 
nature  like  worship ;  it  is  as  if,  from  the  breathless  heart  of 
Things,  went  up  a  prayer  or  a  homage  to  the  Arch-Creator. 
( >he  feels  subdued  by  a  stillness  so  utter  and  so  august  ;  it  ex- 
tends itself  to  our  own  sensations,  and  deepens  into  an  awe. 
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tli,  then,  looked  on  in  silence,  indulging  it  may  be  different 
At  length,  Lucilla  said  softly:     "Tell  me,  hast  thou 
really  no  faith  in  my  father's  creed  ?     Are  the  stars  quite  dumb  ? 
Is  there  no  truth  in  their  movements,  do  prophecy  in  their  lus- 
ter?" 

•'  My  Lucilla,  reason  and  experience  tell  us  that  the  astrolo- 

rs  nurse  a  dream  that  has  no  reality 

"Reason I    well; — Experience! — why,  did   not   thy  fath 
mortal  illness  hurry  thee  from  home  at  the  very  time   in   which 
mint  foretold  thy  departure  and  its  cause  ?     i   was  then   but  a 
child;  yet  I  shall   never  forget  the  paleness  of  thy  cheek  when 
my  father  uttered  his  prediction." 

••  1,  too,  was  a! in  ist  a  child  then,  Lucilla." 

"  but  that  prediction  was  verified  ?  " 

--It  was  so;  but  how  many  did  Volktman  utter  that  were 
never  verified  ?  In  true  science  there  are  no  chances — no  un- 
certainties." 

And  my  father."  said  Lucilla,  unheeding  the  answer,  ''al- 
ways foretold  that  thy  lot  and  mine  were  to  be  entwined.'' 

44  And  the  prophecy,  perhaps,  disposed  you  to  the  fact.  You 
might  never  have  loved  me,  Lucilla,  if  your  thoughts  had  not 
been  driven  to  dwell  upon  me  by  the  prediction."' 

■•  Nay:  I  thought  of  thee  before  I  heard  the  prophecy." 

"  But  your  father  foretold  me,  dearest,  cross  and  disappoint- 
ment in  my  love — was  he  not  wrong  ?  am  I  not  blest  with  you  ?  " 

Lucilla  threw  herself  into  her  lover's  arms,  and,  as  she  kissed 
him.  murmured,  M  Ah,  if  I  could  make  thee  happy  !  " 

The  next  day,  Godclphin  departed  for  Rome.  Lucilla  was 
more  dejected  at  his  departure  than  she  had  been  even  in  his 
earliest  absence.  The  winter  was  now  slowly  approaching,  and 
the  weather  was  cold  and  dreary.  That  year  it  was  unusually 
rainy  and  tempestuous,  and  as  the  wild  gusts  howled  around  her 
solitary  home — how  solitary  now  ! — or  she  heard  the  big  drops 
hurrying  down  on  the  agitated  lake,  she  shuddered  at  her  own 
despondent  thoughts,  and  dreaded  the  gloom  and  loneliness  of 
the  lengthened  night.  For  the  first  time  since  she  had  lived 
with  Godolphin  she  turned,  but  disconsolately,  to  the  company 
of  boo'r 

Works  of  oil  sorts  filled  their  home,  but  the  spell  that  once 
spoke  to  her  from  the  page  was  broken.  If  the  book  was  not 
of  love,  it  possessed  no  interest  ; — if  of  love,  she  thought  the 
description  both  tame  and  false.  Xo  one  ever  painted  love  so  as 
fully  to  satisfy  another  : — to  some  it  is  too  florid — to  some  too 
commonplace  ;    the  god,  like  other  gods,  has  no  likeness   on 
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earth,  and  every  wave  on  which  the  star  of  passion  beams 
breaks  the  luster  into  different  refractions  of  light. 

As  one  day  she  was  turning  listlessly  over  some  books  that 
had  been  put  aside  by  Godolphin  in  a  closet,  and  hoping  to  find 
one  that  contained,  as  sometimes  happened,  his  comments  or  at 
least  his  marks — she  was  somewhat  startled  to  find  among  them 
several  volumes  which  she  remembered  to  have  belonged  to  her 
father.  Godolphin  had  bought  them  after  Volktman's  death, 
and  put  them  by  as  relics  of  his  singular  friend,  and  as  samples 
of  the  laborious  and  self-willed  aberration  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. 

Few  among  these  works  could  Lucilla  comprehend,  for  they 
were  chiefly  in  other  tongues  than  the  only  two  with  which  she 
was  acquainted.  But  some,  among  which  were  manuscripts  by 
her  father,  beautifully  written,  and  curiously  ornamented  (some 
of  the  chief  works  on  the  vainer  sciences  are  only  to  be  found 
in  manuscript),  she  could  contrive  to  decipher  by  a  little  assist- 
ance from  her  memory,  it  recalling  the  signs  and  hieroglyphics 
which  her  father  had  often  explained  to  her,  and,  indeed,  caused 
her  to  copy  out  for  him  in  his  calculations.  Always  possessing 
an  untaxed  and  unquestioned  belief  in  the  astral  powers,  she 
now  took  some  interest  in  reading  of  their  mysteries.  Her 
father,  secretly,  perhaps,  hoping  to  bequeath  his  name  to  the 
gratitude  of  some  future  Hermes,  had  in  his  manuscripts  reduced 
into  a  system  many  scattered  theories  of  others,  and  many  dog- 
mas of  his  own.  Over  these,  for  they  were  simpler  and  easier 
than  the  crabbed  and  mystical  speculations  in  the  printed  books, 
she  more  especially  pored  ;  and  she  was  not  sorry  at  finding 
fresh  reasons  for  her  untutored  adoration  of  the  stars  and  ap- 
paritions of  the  heavens. 

Still,  however,  these  bewildering  researches  made  but  a  small 
part,  comparatively  speaking,  of  the  occupation  of  her  thoughts. 
To  write  to,  and  hear  from,  Godolphin  had  become  to  her  more 
necessary  than  ever,  and  her  letters  were  fuller  and  more  mi- 
nute in  their  details  of  love  than  even  in  the  period  of  their  first 
passion.  Wouldst  thou  know,  if  the  woman  thou  lovest  still 
loves  thee,  trust  not  her  spoken  words,  her  present  smiles;  ex- 
amine her  letters  in  absence,  see  if  she  dwells,  as  she  once  did, 
upon  trifles — but  trifles  relating  to  thee.  The  things  which  the 
indifferent  forget  are  among  the  most  treasured  meditations  of 
love. 

But  Lucilla  was  not  satisfied  with  the  letters — frequent  as 
they  were — that  she  received  in  answer ;  they  were  kind,  affec- 
tionate, but  the   something  was  wanting.     "The   best  part  of 
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beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can  express."  That  which  the 
heart  most  asks,  is  that  which  no  words  can  convey.  Honesty 
— patriotism — religion — these  have  had  their  hypocrites  for  life ; 
— but  passion  permits  only  momentary  dissemblers. 


CHAPTER   XXXV. 

CODOl  PHIN  AT  HOME — THE  CURE  FOR  A  MORBID  IDEALISM — HIS 
EMBARRASSMENT  IN  REGARD  TO  LUCILLA — THE  REKCOl  MER 
WITH  AN  OLD  FRIEND — THE  COLOSSEUM — A  SURPRISE. 

Godolphin  arrived  at  Rome:  it  was  thronged  with  English. 
Among  them  were   some  whom  he  remembered  with  esteem  in 

Jand.  He  had  grown  a  little  weary  of  his  long  solitude, 
and  he  entered  with  eagerness  into  the  society  of  those  who 
courted  him.  He  was  still  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
idle  ;  and  as  men  grow  older,  they  become  less  able  to  dispense 
with  attention.  He  was  pleased  to  find  his  own  importance, 
and  he  tasted  the  sweets  of  companionship  with  more  gust  than 
he  had  vet  done.  His  talents,  buried  in  obscurity,  and  uncalled 
forth  by  the  society  of  Lucilla,  were  now  perpetually  tempted 
into  action,  and  stimulated  by  reward.  It  had  never  before  ap- 
peared to  him  so  charming  a  thing  to  shine  ;  for,  before,  he  had 
been  sated  with  even  that  pleasure.  Now,  from  long  relaxation, 
it  had  become  new  ;  vanity  had  recovered  its  nice  perception. 
He  was  no  longer  so  absorbed  as  he  had  been  by  visionary  im- 
He  had  given  his  fancy  food  in  his  long  solitude,  and 
with  its  wild  co-mate;  and  being  somewhat  disappointed  in  the 
result,  the  living  world  became  to  him  a  fairer  prospect  than  it 
had  seemed  while  the  world  of  imagination  was  untried.  Noth- 
ing more  confirms  the  health  of  the  mind,  than  indulging  its 
favorite  infirmity  to  its  own  cure.  So  Goethe,  in  his  memoirs, 
speaking  of  Werther,  remarks,  that  "  the  composition  of  that 
extravagant  work  cured  his  character  of  extravagance." 

Godolphin  thought  often  of  Lucilla  ;  but  perhaps,  if  the  truth 
of  his  heart  were  known  even  to  himself,  a  certain  sentiment  of 
pain  and  humiliation  was  associated  with  the  tenderness  of  his 
remembrance.  With  her  he  had  led  a  life,  romantic  it  is  true, 
but  somewhat  effeminate  :  and  he  thought  DOW,  surrounded  by 
the  gay  and  freshening  tide  of  the  world,  somewhat  mawkish  in 
its  romance.  He  did  not  experience  a  desire  to  return  to  the 
still  lake  and   the  gloomy  pines;— he   felt   that  Lucilla  did  not 
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suffice  to  make  his  world.  He  would  have  wished  to  bring  her 
to  Rome  ;  to  live  with  her  more  in  public  than  he  had  hitherto 
done,  to  conjoin,  in  short,  her  society,  with  the  more  recreative 
dissipation  of  the  world  :  but  there  were  many  obstacles  to  this 
plan  in  his  fastidious  imagination.  So  new  to  the  world,  its 
ways,  its  fashions,  so  strange  and  infantine  in  all  things,  as  Lu- 
cillawas,  he  trembled  to  expose  her  inexperience  to  the  dangers 
that  would  beset  it.  He  knew  that  his  "  friends  "  would  pay 
very  little  respect  to  her  reserve ;  and  that  for  one  so  lovely 
and  unhackneyed,  the  snares  of  the  wildest  and  most  subtle 
adepts  of  intrigue  would  be  set.  Godolphin  did  not  undervalue 
Lucilla's  pure  and  devoted  heart ;  but  he  knew  that  the  only 
sure  antidote  against  the  dangers  of  the  world  is  the  knowledge 
of  the  world.  There  was  nothing  in  Lucilla  that  ever  promised 
to  attain  that  knowledge  ;  her  very  nature  seemed  to  depend 
on  her  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  others.  Joined  to  this  fear, 
and  a  confused  sentiment  of  delicacy  toward  her,  a  certain  re- 
morseful feeling  in  himself  made  him  dislike  bringing  their  con- 
nection immediately  before  the  curious  and  malignant  world : 
so  much  had  circumstance,  and  Lucilla's  own  self-willed  temper 
and  uncalculating  love,  contributed  to  drive  the  poor  girl  into 
his  arms, — and  so  truly  had  he  chosen  the  generous  not  the  sel- 
fish part,  until  passion  and  nature  were  exposed  to  a  temptation 
that  could  have  been  withstood  by  none  but  the  adherent  to 
sterner  principles  than  he  (the  creature  of  indolence  and  feeling) 
had  ever  clung  to — that  Godolphin,  viewing  his  habits — his  ed- 
ucation— his  whole  bias  and  frame  of  mind — the  estimates  and 
customs  of  the  world — may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  rigidly  judged 
for  the  nature  of  his  tie  to  Lucilla.  But  I  do  not  seek  to  ex- 
cuse it,  nor  did  he  wholly  excuse  it  to  himself.  The  image  of 
Volktman  often  occurred  to  him,  and  always  in  reproach.  Liv- 
ing with  Lucilla  in  a  spot  only  trod  by  Italians,  so  indulgent  to 
love,  and  where  the  whisper  of  shame  could  never  reach  her  ear, 
or  awaken  his  remorse,  her  state  did  not,  however,  seem  to  her 
or  himself  degraded,  and  the  purity  of  her  girlish  mind  almost 
forbade  the  intrusion  of  the  idea.  But  to  bring  her  into  public 
— among  his  own  countrymen — and  to  feel  that  the  generous 
and  devoted  girl,  now  so  unconscious  of  sin,  would  be  rated  by 
English  eyes  with  the  basest  and  most  abandoned  of  the  sex, — 
with  the  gloriliers  in  vice  or  the  hypocrites  for  money — this  was 
a  thought  which  he  could  not  contemplate,  and  which  he  felt 
he  would  rather  pass  his  life  in  solitude  than  endure.  But 
this   very  feeling  gave  an  embarrassment  to  his  situation  with 
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ilia,  and  yet  more  fixedly  combined  her  image  with  that  of  a 
md  an  eternal  ennui. 

From  the  thought  of  Lucilla,  coupled  with  its  many  embar- 
rassments, Godolphin  turned  with  avidity  to  the  easy  enjoy- 
ments of  life — enjoyments  that  ask  no  care  and  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  reflection. 

But  among  the  visitors  to  Rome,  the  one  whose  sight  gave  to 
Godolphin  the  greatest  pleasure  was  his  old  friend  Augustus 
-  :1c.  A  decaying  constitution,  and  a  pulmonary  attack  111 
especial,  had  driven  the  accomplished  voluptuary  to  a  warmer 
climate.  The  meeting  of  the  two  friends  was  quite  character- 
istic :  it  was  at  a  soirie  at  an  English  house.  Saville  had  man- 
aged to  get  up  a  whist-table. 

Look,  Saville,  there   is  Godolphin,  your  old  friend!''  cried 
the  host,  who  was  looking  on  the  game,  and  waiting  to  cut  in. 

"  Hist :  "  said  Saville  ;  "  don't  direct  his  attention  to  me  until 
after  the  odd  trick 

Notwithstanding  this  coolness  when  a  point  was  in  question, 
lie  was  extremely  glad  to  meet  his  former  pupil.     They  re- 
tired into  a  corner  of  the  room,  and  talked  over  the   world.     Go- 
dolphin hastened  to  turn  the  conversation  on  Lady  Erpingham. 

■  Ah  I  "  said  Saville,  "  I  see  from  your  questions,  and  yet  more 
your  tone  of  voice,  that  although  it  is  now  several  years  since 
you  met,  vou  still  preserve  the  sentiment — the  weakness.  Ah  ! 
—bah  : 

•■  Pshaw!"  said  Godolphin;  "I  owe  her  revenge,  not  love. 
But  Erpingham  ?     Does  she  love  him  ?     He  is  handsome." 
rpinghara?     What — you  have  not  heard " 

"  Heard  what?" 

"Oh,  nothing  :  but.  pardon  me,  they  wait  for  me  at  the  card- 
table.  I  should  like  to  stay  with  you,  but  you  know  one  must 
not  be  selfish;  the  table  would  be  broken  up  without  me.  No 
virtue  without  self-sacrifice — eh  ?  " 

■  Hut  one  moment.  What  is  the  matter  with  the  Erpinghams  ? 
have  thev  quarreled  ?  ' 

"  Quarreled  ? — bah  !     Quarreled — no  ,  I  dare   say  she   likes 
him  better  now  than  ever  she  did  before.-'      And  Saville  lioi] 
away  to  the  table. 

Godolphin  remained  for  sometime  abstracted  and  thoughtful. 

,th,  pist  as  he  was  going  away,  Saville.  who,  having  an 

unpayable  hand  and  a  bad  partner,  had  somewhat  lost  his  in- 

n  the  game,  looked  up  and  beckoned  to  him. 

"Godolphin,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am  to  escort  a  lady  to  see  the 

lions  to-morrow  ;  a  widow — a  rich  widow  ;  handsome,  too.     Do, 
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for  chanty's  sake,  accompany  us,  or  meet  us  at  the  Colosseum. 
How  well  that  sounds — eh?     About  two." 

Godolphin  refused  at  first,  but  being  pressed,  assented. 

Not  surrounded  by  the  lesser  glories  of  modern  Rome,  but 
girt  with  the  mighty  desolation  of  the  old  City  of  Romulus,  stands 
the  most  wonderful  monument,  perhaps,  in  the  world,  of  imperial 
magnificence — the  Flavian  Amphitheater,  to  which,  it  has  been 
believed,  the  Colossal  statue  of  the  worst  of  emperors  gave  that 
name  (the  Colosseum),  allied  with  the  least  ennobling  remem- 
brances, yet  giving  food  to  the  loftiest  thoughts.  The  least  en- 
nobling remembrances  ;  for  what  can  be  more  degrading  than 
the  amusements  of  a  degraded  people,  who  reserved  meekness 
for  their  tyrants,  and  lavished  ferocity  on  their  shows  ?  From 
that  of  the  wild  beast  to  that  of  the  Christian  martyr,  blood  has 
been  the  only  sanctification  of  this  temple  to  the  Arts.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Past  broods  like  an  air  over  those  mighty  arches  ; 
but  Memory  can  find  no  reminiscence  worthy  of  the  spot.  The 
amphitheater  was  not  built  until  history  had  become  a  record 
of  the  vice  and  debasement  of  the  human  race.  The  Faun  and 
the  Dryad  had  deserted  the  earth  ;  no  sweet  superstition,  the 
faith  of  the  grotto  and  the  green  hill,  could  stamp  with  a  delicate 
and  undying  spell  the  labors  of  man.  Nor  could  the  ruder  but 
august  virtues  of  the  heroic  age  give  to  the  tradition  of  the  arch 
and  column  some  stirring  remembrance  or  exalting  thought.  Not 
only  the  warmth  of  fancy,  but  the  greatness  of  soul  was  gone  : 
the  only  triumph  left  to  genius  was  to  fix  on  its  page  the  gloomy 
vices  which  made  the  annals  of  the  world.  Tacitus  is  the  Histo- 
rian of  the  Colosseum.  But  the  very  darkness  of  the  past  gives 
to  the  thoughts  excited  within  that  immense  pile  a  lofty  but 
mournful  character.  A  sense  of  vastness,  for  which,  as  we  gaze, 
we  cannot  find  words,  but  which  bequeaths  thoughts  that  our 
higher  faculties  would  not  willingly  forego,  creeps  within  us  as 
we  gaze  on  this  Titan  relic  of  gigantic  crimes  forever  passed 
awny  from  the  world. 

And  not  only  within  the  scene,  but  around  the  scene,  what 
voices  of  old  float  upon  the  air  !  Yonder  the  triumphal  arch  of 
Constantine,  its  Corinthian  arcades,  and  the  history  of  Trajan 
sculptured  upon  its  marble  ;  the  dark  and  gloomy  verdure  of  the 
Palatine;  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of  the  Caesars ;  the  Mount  of 
Fable,  of  Fame,  of  Luxury  (the  Three  Epochs  of  Nations) ;  the 
habitation  of  Saturn  ;  the  home  of  Tully  ;  the  site  of  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero  !  Look  at  your  feet, — look  around  ;  the  waving 
weed,  the  broken  column — Time's  witness,  and  the  Earth- 
quake's.    In  that  contrast  between  grandeur  and  decay, — in  the 
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unutterable  and  awful  solemnity  that,  while  rife  with  the  records 
..i  past  ages  is  sad  also  with  their  ravage,  you  have  felt  the  nature 

of  eternity  ! 

Through  this  vast  amphitheater,  and  giving  way  to  such  med- 
itations, Godolphin  passed  on  alone,  the  day  after  his  meeting 
with  Saville  ;  and  at  the  hour  he  had  promised  the  latter  to  seek 
him,  lie  mounted  the  wooden  staircase  which  conducts  the  stran- 
ger to  the  wonders  above  the  arena,  and  by  one  of  the  arches 
that  looked  over  the  still  pines  that  slept  afar  off  in  the  sun  of 
noon,  he  saw  a  female  in  deep  mourning,  whom  Saville  appeared 
to  be  addressing.  He  joined  them  ;  the  female  turned  round, 
and  he  beheld,  pale  and  saddened,  but  how  glorious  still,  the 
face  of  Constance  ! 

To  him  the  interview  was  unexpected,  by  her  foreseen.  The 
color  flushed  over  her  cheek,  the  voice  sank  inaudible  within. 
But  Godolphin's  emotion  was  more  powerful  and  uncontrolled  : 
violent  tremblings  literally  shook  him  as  he  stood  :  he  gasped 
for  breath  :  the  sight  of  the  dead  returned  to  earth  would  have 
affected  him  less. 

In  this  immense  ruin — in  the  spot  where,  most  of  earth,  man 
feels  the  insignificance  of  an  individual  life,  or  of  the  rapid  yens 
over  which  it  extends,  he  had  encountered,  suddenly,  the  being 
who  had  colored  all  his  existence.  He  was  reminded  at  once  of 
the  grand  epoch  of  his  life,  and  of  its  utter  unimportance.  But 
these  are  the  thoughts  that  would  occur  rather  to  us  than  him. 
Thought  at  that  moment  was  an  intolerable  flash  that  burst  on 
him  for  an  instant,  and  then  left  all  in  darkness.  He  clung  to 
the  shattered  corridor  for  support.  Constance  seemed  touched 
and  surprised  by  so  overwhelming  an  emotion,  and  the  habitual 
hypocrisy  in  which  women  are  reared,  and  by  which  they  learn 
to  conceal  the  sentiments  they  experience,  and  affect  those  they 
do  not,  came  to  her  nee  and  his  own. 

M  It  is  many  years,  Mr.  Godolphin,"  said  she  in  a  collected  but 
soft  voice,  ''  since  we  met." 

"  Years!  "  repeated  Godolphin,  vaguely;  and  approaching  her 
with  a  slow  and  faltering  step.     "  Years  !  you  have  not  numb 
them!" 

Saville  had  retired  a  few  stepson  Godolphin's  arrival,  and  had 
watched  with  a  sardonic  yet  indifferent  smile  the  proof  of  his 
friend's  weakness.     He  now  joined  Godolphin,  and  said  : 

•%  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear  Godolphin,  fur  not  apprising 
you  before  of  Lady  Erpingham's  arrival  at  Rome.  But  a  delight 
is  perhaps  the  greater  for  being  sudden." 

The  word  Erpingham   thrilled   displeasingly  through.  Godol- 
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phin's  veins  ;  in  some  measure  it  restored  him  to  himself.  He 
bowed  coldly,  and  muttered  a  few  ceremonious  words;  and  while 
he  was  yet  speaking,  some  stragglers  that  had  belonged  to  Lady 
Erpingham's  party  came  up.  Fortunately,  perhaps,  for  the 
self-possession  of  both,  they,  the  once  lovers,  were  separated 
from  each  other.  But  whenever  Constance  turned  her  glance  to 
Godolphin,  she  saw  those  large,  searching,  melancholy  eyes, 
whose  power  she  well  recalled,  fixed  unmovingly  on  her,  as  seek- 
ing to  read  in  her  cheek  the  history  of  the  years  which  had 
ripened  its  beauties — for  another ! 


CHAPTER  XXXVI. 

DIALOGUE  EETWEEN  GODOLPHTN  AND  SAVILLE — CERTAIN  EVENTS 
EXPLAINED — SAVILLE'S  APOLOGY  FOR  A  BAD  HEART — G( (DOL- 
PHIN'S CONFUSED  SENTIMENTS  FOR  LADY  ERPINGHAM. 

"Good  Heavens  !  Constance  Vernon  once  more  free  !  " 

"And  did  you  not  really  know  it?  Your  retreat  by  the  lake 
must  have  been  indeed  seclusion.  It  is  seven  months  since 
Lord  Erpingham  died." 

"  Do  I  dream  ? "  murmured  Godolphin,  as  he  strode  hurriedly 
to  and  fro  the  apartment  of  his  friend. 

Saville,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  diverted  himself  with  mixing 
snuffs  on  a  little  table  beside  him.  Nothing  is  so  mournfully 
amusing  in  life  as  to  see  what  trifles  the  most  striking  occur- 
rences to  us  appear  to  our  friends. 

"  But,"  said  Saville,  not  looking  up,  "  you  seem  very  incurious 
to  know  how  he  died,  and  where  ?  You  must  learn  that 
Erpingham  had  two  ruling  passions — one  for  horses,  the  other 
for  fiddlers.  In  setting  off  for  Italy  he  expected,  naturally 
enough,  to  find  the  latter,  but  he  thought  he  might  as  well  ex- 
port the  former.  He  accordingly  filled  the  vessel  with  quadru- 
peds, and  the  second  day  after  landing  he  diverted  the  tedium 
of  a  foreign  clime  with  a  gentle  ride.  He  met  with  a  fall,  and  was 
brought  home  speechless.  The  loss  of  speech  was  not  of  great 
importance  to  his  acquaintance  ;  but  he  died  that  night,  and  the 
loss  of  his  life  was  ! — for  he  gave  very  fair  dinners — ah, — bah  !  " 
And  Saville  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  a  new  mixture. 

Saville  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of  telling  a  story,  particularly 
if  it  related  to  a  friend's  death,  or  some  such  agreeable  incident. 
"Poor    Lady   Erpingham  was  exceedingly  shocked;    and  well 
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she  might  be,  for  I  don't  think  weeds  become  lier.  She  came 
here  by  slow  stages,  in  order  thai  the  illustrious  Dead  might 
chase  away  the  remembrance  of  the  deceased." 

••  Your  heart  has  not  improved,  Saville." 

"  Heart !  What's  that  ?  ( )h  !  a  thing  servant-maids  have,  and 
break  for  John  the  footman.  Heart!  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
turned  canter,  and  make  use  of  words  without  meaning." 

( lodolphin  was  not  prepared  for  a  conversation  of  this  order; 
and  Saville,  in  somewhat  a  more  serious  air,  continued  : — "  Every 
person,  Godolphin,  talks  about  the  world!  The  world!  it  con- 
veys different  meanings  to  each,  according  to  the  nature  of  that 
circle  which  makes  his  world.  But  we  all  agree  in  one  thing, — 
the  worldliness  of  the  world.  Now.  no  man's  world  is  so  void  of 
affection  as  our's — the  polished,  the  courtly,  the  great  world  :  the 
higher  the  air  the  more  pernicious  to  vegetation  Our  very 
charm,  our  very  fascination,  depends  upon  a  certain  mockery; 
a  subtile  and  fine  ridicule  on  all  persons  and  all  things  consti- 
tutes the  essence  of  our  conversation.  Judge  if  that  tone  be 
friendly  to  the  seriousness  of  the  affections.  Some  poor  dog 
among  us  marries,  and  household  plebeianisms  corrupt  the  most 
refined.  Custom  attaches  the  creature  to  his  ugly  wife  and  his 
squalling  children;  he  grows  affectionate,  and  becomes  out 
of  fashim.  lint  we  single  men,  dear  Godolphin,  have  no 
one  to  care  for  but  ourselves:  the  deaths  that  happen,  unlike 
the  ties  that  fall  from  the  married  man,  do  not  interfere  with 
our  domestic  comforts.  We  miss  no  one  to  make  our  tea.  or 
give  us  our  appetite-pills  before  dinner.  Our  losses  are  not  inti- 
mate and  household.  We  shrug  our  shoulders,  and  are  not  a 
whit  the  worse  for  them  Thus,  for  want  of  grieving,  and  car- 
and  fretting,  we  are  happy  enough  to  grow — come,  I  will 
an  epithet  to  please  you — heard-hearted  I  We  congeal  into 
philosophy;  and  are  we  sot  then  wise  in  adopting  this  life  of 
isolation  and  indifference)" 

dolphin,  wrapt  in  reflection,  scarcely  heeded  the  voluptuary, 
but  Saville  continued  :  he  had  grown  to  that  height  in  loneliness 
that  he  even  loved  talking  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  wise  !  For  this  world  is  so  Idled  with  tin-  selfish,  that 
he  who  is  not  so  labors  under  a  disadvantage.  Nor  are  we  the 
worse  for  our  apathy.  If  we  jest  at  a  man's  misfortune,  we  do 
not  do  it  to  his  face.  Why  not  out  of  the  ill,  which  is  misfort- 
une, extrad  .which  is  amusement?  Three  men  in  this 
room  are  made  cheerful  by  a  jest  at  a  broken  leg  in  the  next. 
Is  the  broken  leg  the  worse  for  it?  No;  but  the  three  men  are 
made  merry  by   the  jest.     Is  the  jest  wicked,  then  ?     Nay,  it  is 
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a  benevolence.  But  some  cry,  'Ay,  but  this  habit  of  disregard- 
ing misfortunes  blunts  your  wills  when  you  have  the  power  to  re- 
lieve them.'  Relieve  !  was  ever  such  delusion  ?  What  can  we 
relieve  in  the  vast  mass  of  human  misfortunes  ?  As  well  might 
we  take  a  drop  from  the  ocean,  and  cry,  '  Ha,  ha !  we  have  less- 
ened the  sea ! '  What  are  even  your  public  charities  ?  what  your 
best  institutions  ?  How  few  of  the  multitude  are  relieved  at  all; 
how  few  of  that  few  relieved  permanently !  Men  die,  suffer, 
starve  just  as  soon,  and  just  as  numerously ;  these  public  insti- 
tutions are  only  trees  for  the  public  conscience  to  go  to  roost 
upon.  No,  my  dear  fellow,  everything  I  see  in  the  world  says, 
Take  care  of  thyself .  This  is  the  true  moral  of  life;  every  one 
who  minds  it  gets  on,  thrives,  and  fattens;  they  who  don't, 
come  to  us  to  borrow  money,  if  gentlemen  ;  or  fall  upon  the 
parish,  if  plebeians.  /  mind  it,  my  dear  Godolphin ;  I  have 
minded  it  all  my  life  ;  I  am  very  contented — content  is  the  sign 
of  virtue  ! — ah, — bah  ! " 

Yes ;  Constance  was  a  widow.  The  hand  of  her  whom 
Percy  Godolphin  had  loved  so  passionately,  and  whose  voice 
even  now  thrilled  to  his  inmost  heart  and  awakened  the  echoes 
that  had  slept  for  years,  it  was  once  more  within  her  power  to 
bestow,  and  within  his  to  demand.  What  a  host  of  emotions 
this  thought  gave  birth  to  !  Like  the  coming  of  the  Hindoo 
god,  she  had  appeared,  and  lo,  there  was  a  new  world  !  "  And 
her  look,"  he  thought,  "  was  kind,  her  voice  full  of  a  gentle 
promise,  her  agitation  was  visible.  She  loves  me  still.  Shall 
I  fly  to  her  feet  ?  Shall  I  press  for  hope  ?  And,  oh  !  what, 
what  happiness  ! but  Lucilla  /" 

This  recollection  was  indeed  a  barrier  that  never  failed  to 
present  itself  to  every  prospect  of  hope  or  joy  which  the  image 
of  Constance  colored  and  called  forth.  Even  for  the  object 
of  his  first  love,  could  he  desert  one  who  had  forsaken  all  for 
him,  whose  life  was  wrapt  up  in  his  affection  ?  The  very  cool- 
ness with  which  he  was  sensible  he  had  returned  the  attach- 
ment of  this  poor  girl  made  him  more  alive  to  the  duties  he 
owed  her.  If  not  bound  to  her  by  marriage,  he  considered 
with  a  generosity — barely,  in  truth,  but  justice,  yet  how  rare 
in  the  world — that  the  tie  between  them  was  sacred,  that  only 
death  could  dissolve  it.  And  now  that  tie  was,  perhaps,  all  that 
held  him  from  attaining  the  dream  of  his  past  life. 

Absorbed  in  these  ideas,  Godolphin  contrived  to  let  Saville's 
unsympathizing  discourse  glide  unheeded  along,  without  reflect- 
ing its  images  on  the  sense,  until  the  name  of  Lady  Erpingham 
again  awakened  his  attention- 
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"You  are  going  to  her  this  evening,"  said  Saville ;  "and 
you  may  thank  me  for  that  ;  for  I  asked  you  if  you  were  thither 
bound  in  her  hearing,  in  order  to  force  her  into  granting  you  an 
invitation,  She  only  .sees  her  most  intimate  friends — you,  me, 
and  Lady  Charlotte  Deerham.  Widows  are  shy  of  acquaint- 
ance during  their  first  affliction.  I  always  manage,  however, 
to  be  among  the  admitted — caustic  is  good  for  some  wounds." 

"Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  smiling,  "it  is  your  friendly  dis- 
position that  makes  them  sure  of  sympathy." 

"You  have  hit  it.  But,"'  continued  Saville,  "do  you  think 
Madame  likely  to  marry  again,  or  shall  you  yourself  adventure  ? 
Erpingham  has  left  he'r  nearly  his   whole  fortune." 

Irritated  and  impatient  at  Saville's  tone,  Godolphin  rose. 
"  Between  you  and  me,"  said  Saville,  in  wishing  him  good-hv, 
"I  don't  think  she  will  ever  marry  again.  Lady  Erpingham 
is  fond  of  power  and  liberty  ;  even  the  young  Godolphin — 
and  you  are  not  so  handsome  as  you  were — will  find  it  a  hope- 
less suit." 

'•  Pshaw  :  "  muttered  Godolphin,  as  he  departed.  But  the 
last  words  of  Saville  had  created  a  new  feeling  in  his  brea-t. 
It  was  then  possible,  nay,  highly  probable,  that  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  contest  he  had  undergone,  and  that  the 
choice  between  Lucilla  and  Constance  might  never  be  permitted 
him.  "  At  all  events."  said  he,  almost  aloud.  "  I  will  see  if  this 
conjecture  be  true  :  if  Constance,  yet  remembering  our  early 
love,  yet  feeling  for  the  years  of  secret  pining  which  her  ambi- 
tion bequeathed  me,  should  appear  willing  to  grant  me  the 
atonement  fate  has  placed  within  her  power,  then,  then  it  will 
be  time  for  this  self-sacrirke." 

The  social  relations  of  the  sex  often  make  men  villainous — 
they  more  often  make  them  weak. 


CHAPTER   XXXVII. 

AX  BV2NING  WITH  •  WCE. 


Constance's  heart  was  in  her  eyes  when  she  saw  Godolphin 
that  evening.  She  had,  it  is  true,  as  Saville  observed,  been 
compelled  by  common  courtesy  to  invite  him  ;  and  although 
there  was  an  embarrassment  in  their  meeting,  who  shall  imagine 
that  it  did  not  bring  Constance  more  of  pleasure  than  pain  ?  She 
had  been  deeply  shocked  by  Lord  Erpingham's  sudden  death  : 
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they  had  not  been  congenial  minds,  but  the  great  have  an 
advantage  denied  to  the  less  wealthy  orders.  Among  the  former, 
a  husband  and  wife  need  not  weary  each  other  with  constant 
companionships ;  different  establishments,  different  hours,  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  allow  them  to  pass  life  in  great  measure  apart, 
so  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  hatred,  and  indifference  is  the 
coldest  feeling  which  custom  induces. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  at  the  zenith  of  her  beauty, 
Constance  was  now  independent.  She  was  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  wealth  and  rank  her  early  habits  of  thought  had  deemed 
indispensable,  and  she  now  for  the  first  time  possessed  the  power 
of  sharing  them  with  whom  she  pleased.  At  this  thought  how 
naturally  her  heart  flew  back  to  Godolphin  !  And  while  she 
now  gazed,  although  by  stealth,  at  his  countenance,  as  he  sat 
at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and  in  his  turn  watched  for  the 
tokens  of  past  remembrance,  she  was  deeply  touched  by  the 
change  (light  as  it  seemed  to  others)  which  years  had  brought 
to  him  ;  and  in  recalling  the  emotion  he  had  testified  at  meeting 
her,  she  suffered  her  heart  to  soften,  while  it  reproached  her  in 
whispering  "  Thou  art  the  cause  !  " — All  the  fire — the  ardor  of 
a  character  not  then  confirmed,  which,  when  she  last  saw  him, 
spoke  in  his  eye  and  mien,  were  gone  forever.  The  irregular 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation — the  earnestness  of  his  air  and 
gesture,  were  replaced  by  a  calm,  an  even,  and  melancholy 
composure.  His  forehead  was  stamped  with  the  lines  of  thought ; 
and  the  hair,  grown  thinner  toward  the  temples,  no  longer  con- 
cealed by  its  luxuriance  the  pale  expanse  of  his  brow.  The  air 
of  delicate  health  which  had  at  first  interested  her  in  his  appear- 
ance, still  lingered,  and  gave  its  wonted  and  ineffable  charm  to 
his  low  voice  and  the  gentle  expression  of  his  eyes.  By  de- 
grees, the  conversation,  at  first  partial  and  scattered,  became 
more  general.     Constance  and  Godolphin  were  drawn  into  it. 

"It  is  impossible,"  said  Godolphin,  "to  compare  life  in  a 
southern  climate  with  that  which  we  lead  in  colder  countries. 
There  is  an  indolence,  a  laissez  aller,  a  philosophical  insouciance, 
produced  by  living  under  these  warm  suns,  and  apart  from  the 
ambition  of  the  objects  of  our  own  nation,  which  produce  at 
last  a  state  of  mind  that  divides  us  forever  from  our  countrymen. 
It  is  like  living  amid  perpetual  music — a  different  kind  of  life 
— a  soft,  lazy,  voluptuous  romance  of  feeling,  that  indisposes 
us  to  action — almost  to  motion.  So  far  from  a  sojourn  in  Italy 
being  friendly  to  the  growth  of  ambition,  it  nips  and  almost  de- 
stroys the  germ." 

"In  fact,  it  leaves  us  fit  for  nothing  but  love,"  said  Saville ; 
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"an  occupation  that  levels  us  with  the  silliest  part  of  our  spe- 
cies." 

"  Fools  cannot  love,'"  said  Lady  Charlotte. 
"Pardon   me,  love  and  folly  are  synonymous  in  more    lan- 
guages than  the  French,"  answered  Saville. 

"  In  truth,"  said  Godolphin,  ''the  love  which  you  both  allude 
irth  disputing  about." 

-What  love  is?"'  asked  Saville. 

"First  love,"  cried  Lady  Charlotte;  "is  it  not,  Mr.  Godol- 
phin ?  " 

dolphin  changed  color,  and  his  eyes  met  those  of  Con- 
stance. She  too  sighed  and  looked  down  : — Godolphin  re- 
mained silent. 

••  Nay,  Mi.  Godolphin,  answer  me,"  said  Lady  Charlotte;  ''I 
appeal  to  you  !  " 

••  First  love,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  endeavoring  to  speak  com- 
dly,  "  has  this  advantage  over  others — it  is  usually  disap- 
pointed, and  regret  forever  keeps  it  alive." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  struck  Constance  to  the  heart.  Nor 
did  she  speak  again — save  with  visible  effort — during  the  rest 
of  the  evening. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII. 

Constance's  undiminished  love  for  godolphin — her  remorse 
and  her  hcipe — the  capitol — the  different  thoughts  01 
(dolphin  and  constance  at  vii e  view — the  tender  ex- 
pressions of  co  e. 

All  that  Constance  heard  from  others,  of  Godolphin's  life 
since  they  parted,  increased  her  long-nursed  interest  in  his  fate. 
His  desultorv  habits,  his  long  absences  from  cities,  which  were 
understood  to  be  passed  in  utter  and  obscure  solitude  (for  the 
partner  of  the  solitude  and  its  exact  spot  were  not  known),  she 
coupled  with  the  quiet  melancholy  in  his  aspect,  with  his  half- 
reproachful  glances  toward  herself,  and  with  the  emotions  which 
he  had  given  vent  to  in  their  conversation.     And  of  this  obj 

tisfaetory  life  she  was  led  to  consider  herself   the 
cause.     With  a  bitter  pang  she  recalled  his  early  wore! 
he  s  My  future  i>  in  your  hands  ;"  and  she  contrasted  his 

vivid  energies — his  cultivated  mind — his  high  talents — with  the 
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life  which  had  rendered  them  all  so  idle  to  others  and  unprofit- 
able to  himself.  Few,  very  few,  know  how  powerfully  the  sen- 
timent that  another's  happiness  is  at  her  control  speaks  to  a 
woman's  heart.  Accustomed  to  dependence  herself,  the  feeling 
that  another  depends  on  her  is  the  most  soothing  aliment  to  her 
pride.  This  makes  a  main  cause  of  her  love  to  her  children ; 
they  would  be  incomparably  less  dear  to  her  if  they  were  made 
independent  of  her  cares.  And  years,  which  had  brought  the 
young  countess  acquainted  with  the  nothingness  of  the  world, 
had  softened  and  deepened  the  sources  of  her  affections,  in 
proportion  as  they  had  checked  those  of  her  ambition.  She 
could  not,  she  did  not,  seek  to  disguise  from  herself  that  Godol- 
phin  yet  loved  her;  she  anticipated  the  hour  when  he  would 
avow  that  love,  and  when  she  might  be  permitted  to  atone  for 
all  of  disappointment  that  her  former  rejection  might  have 
brought  to  him.  She  felt,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  noble  as  well 
as  delightful  task,  to  awaken  an  intellect  so  brilliant  to  the  nat- 
ural objects  of  its  display  ;  to  call  forth  into  active  life  his  teem- 
ing thought,  and  the  rich  eloquence  with  which  he  could  convey 
it.  Nor  in  this  hope  were  her  more  selfish  designs,  her  polit- 
ical schemings,  and  her  desire  of  sway  over  those  whom  she 
loved  to  humble,  forgotten;  but  they  made,  however, — to  be 
just, — a  small. part  of  her  meditations.  Her  hopes  were  chiefly 
of  a  more  generous  order — "  I  refused  thee,"  she  thought,  "  when 
I  was  poor  and  dependent — now  that  I  have  wealth  and  rank, 
how  gladly  will  I  yield  them  to  thy  bidding  !  " 

But  Godolphin,  as  if  unconscious  of  this  favorable  bias  of  her 
inclinations,  did  not  warm  from  his  reserve.  On  the  contrary, 
his  first  abstraction,  and  his  first  agitation,  had  both  subsided 
into  a  distant  and  cool  self-possession.  They  met  often,  but  he 
avoided  all  nearer  or  less  general  communication.  She  saw, 
however,  that  his  eyes  were  constantly  in  search  of  her,  and 
that  a  slight  trembling  in  his  voice  when  he  addressed  her  belied 
the  calmness  of  his  manner.  Sometimes,  too,  a  word,  or  a  touch 
from  her,  would  awaken  the  ill-concealed  emotions — his  lips 
seemed  about  to  own  the  triumph  of  her  and  of  the  past ;  but,  as 
if  by  a  violent  effort,  they  were  again  sealed ;  and  not  unoften, 
evidently  unwilling  to  trust  his  self-command,  he  would  abruptly 
depart.  In  short,  Constance  perceived  that  a  strange  embarrass- 
ment, the  causes  of  which  she  could  not  divine,  hung  about  him, 
and  that  his  conduct  was  regulated  by  some  secret  motive,  which 
did  not  spring  from  the  circumstances  that  had  occurred  between 
them.  For  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  withheld  by  any  re- 
sentment toward  her  from  her  former  rejection  :  even  his  looks, 
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his  words,  had  betrayed  that  he  had  done  more  than  forgive. 
Lady  Charlotte  Deerham  had  heard  from  Saville  of  their  former 
attachment  :  she  was  a  woman  of  the  world,  and  thought  it  but 
common  delicacy  to  give  them  all  occasion  to  renew  it.  She 
always,  therefore,  took  occasion  to  retire  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Constance  whenever  Godolphin  approached,  and,  as 
if  by  accident,  to  leave  them  the  opportunity  to  be  sufficiently 
alone.  This  was  a  danger  that  Godolphin  had,  however,  hitherto 
avoided.  One  day  fate  counteracted  prudence,  and  a  confer- 
ence ensued,  which  perplexed  Constance  and  tried  severely  the 
resolution  of  Godolphin. 

They  went  together  to  the  Capitol,  from  whose  height  is  be- 
held, perhaps,  the  most  imposing  landscape  in  the  world.     It 
sight  pre-eminently  calculated  to  arouse  and   inspire  the 
ambitious  and  working  mind  of  the  young  countess. 

"  Do  you  think."  said  she  to  Godolphin,  who  stood  beside 
her,  "  that  there  lives  any  one  who  could  behold  these  countless 
monuments  of  eternal  glory,  and  not  sigh  to  recall  the  triteness, 
or  rather  burn  to  rise  from  the  level  of  our  ordinary  life  ?  " 

••  Naj ."  said  Godolphin  ;  "  to  you  the  view  may  be  an  inspira- 
tion, to  others  a  warning.  The  arch  and  the  ruin  you  survey, 
speak  of  change  yet  more  eloquently  than  glory.  Look  on  the 
spot  where  once  was  the  temple  of  Romulus : — there  stands  the 
little  church  of  an  obscure  saint.  Just  below  you  is  the  Tar- 
,1  Rock  :  we  cannot  see  it ;  it  is  hidden  from  us  by  a  crowd 
of  miserable  houses.  Along  the  ancient  plain  of  the  Campus 
Martius  behold  the  numberless  spires  of  a  new  religion,  and  the 
palaces  of  a  modern  race  !  Amid  them  you  see  the  triumphal 
columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus  Antonius;  but  whose  are  the 
figures  that  crown  their  summits  ?  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's! 
And  this  awful  wilderness  of  men's  labors — this  scene  and  token 
of  human  revolutions — inspires  you  with  a  love  of  gloty  ;  to  me 
it  proves  its  nothingness.  .\n  irresistible — a  crushing  sense  of 
the  littleness  and  brief  life  of  our  most  ardent  and  sagacious 
achievements,  seems  tome  to  float  like  a  voice  over  the  place  I 
>u  still,  then,"  said  Constance,  with  a  half  -.igh, 
.0  all  but  the  enjoyment    of  the  present  moment  ?" 

••  No,"  replied  Godolphin,  in  a  low  and  trembling  voice  :  "  I 
am  not  dead  to  the  regret  of  the  past  !  " 

Constance    blushed    deeply;  but  Godolphin,  as  if  feeling   he 
had  committed  himself  too  far.  continued   in   a  hurried  tone: — 
t   us    turn    our    eye^,"    .said  he,  "  yondei    among  the    olive 
groves.     There, 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble  strife,' 
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were  the  summer  retreats  of  Rome's  brightest  and  most  endur- 
ing spirits.  There  was  the  retirement  of  Horace  and  Maecenas  ; 
there  Brutus  forgot  his  harsher  genius  ;  and  there  the  inscrut- 
able and  profound  Augustus  indulged  in  those  graceful  relaxa- 
tions— those  sacrifices  to  wit,  and  poetry,  and  wisdom,  which 
have  made  us  do  so  unwilling  and  reserved  a  justice  to  the  crimes 
of  his  earlier  and  the  hypocrisy  of  his  later  years.  Here,  again, 
is  a  reproach  to  your  ambition,"  added  Godolphin,  smiling ; 
"  his  ambition  made  Augustus  odious  :  his  occasional  forgetful- 
ness  of  ambition  alone  redeems  him." 

"  And  what,  then,"  said  Constance,  "  would  you  consider 
inactivity  the  happiest  life  for  one  sensible  of  talents  higher  than 
the  common  standard  ?  " 

"  Nay,  let  those  talents  be  devoted  to  the  discovery  of  pleas- 
ures, not  the  search  after  labors  ;  the  higher  our  talents,  the 
keener  our  perceptions  ;  the  keener  our  perceptions,  the  more 
intense  our  capacities  for  pleasure  :  * — let  pleasure,  then,  be 
our  object.  Let  us  find  out  what  is  best  fitted  to  give  our  pecu- 
liar tastes  gratification,  and,  having  found  out,  steadily  pursue 
it." 

"  Out  on  you  !  it  is  a  selfish,  an  ignoble  system,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  You  smile — well,  I  may  be  unphilosophical,  I  do  not 
deny  it.  But  give  me  one  hour  of  glory,  rather  than  a  life  of 
luxurious  indolence.  Oh,  would,"  added  Constance,  kindling  as 
she  spoke,  "  that  you — you,  Mr.  Godolphin, — with  an  intellect 
so  formed  for  high  accomplishment — with  all  the  weapons  and 
energies  of  life  at  your  command, — would  that  you  could  awaken 
to  a  more  worthy  estimate — pardon  me — of  the  uses  of  exertion  ! 
Surely,  surely  you  must  be  sensible  of  the  calls  that  your  country, 
that  mankind,  have  at  this  epoch  of  the  world  upon  all — all,  es- 
pecially, possessing  your  advantages  and  powers.  Can  we  pierce 
one  inch  beyond  the  surface  of  society,  and  not  see  that  great 
events  are  hastening  to  their  birth  ?  Will  you  let  those  inferior 
to  yourself  hurry  on  before  you,  and  sit  inactive  while  they  win 
the  reward  ?  Will  you  have  no  share  in  the  bright  drama  that 
is  already  prepared  behind  the  dark  curtain  of  fate,  and  which 
will  have  a  world  for  its  spectators?  Ah,  how  rejoiced,  how 
elated  with  myself  I  should  feel,  if  I  could  win  over  one  like  you 
to  the  great  cause  of  honorable  exertion  !  " 

For  one  instant  Godolphin's  eye  sparkled,  and  his  pale  cheek 
burned — but  the  transient  emotion  faded  away  as  he  answered  : 

"  Eight  years  ago,  when  she  who  spoke  to  me  was  Constance 
Vernon,  her  wish  might  have  moulded  me  according  to  her  will. 
I    appose  Godolphin  bv  the  word  pleasure  rather  signifies  happiness. 
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I  he  struggled  with  emotion,  and  turned  away  his  face 
— '•  //  no  it  is  too  late  !  " 

Constance  was  smitten  to  the  heart.     She  laid  her  hand  gentry 
on  his  arm,  and  said,  in  a  sweet  othing  tone   M  N 

not  too  late 

At  that  instant,  and   b<  -  todolphin  could  reply,  they  were 

joined  by  Saville  and  Lady  Charlotte  Deerham. 


CHAPTER  XX  XIX. 

LUCILLA'S  LETTER — THE  EFFECT  IT  PRODUCES  ON  GODOLPHIN. 

The  short  conversation  recorded  in  the  last  chapter  could 
not  but  show  to  Godolphin  the  dangerous  ground  on  which  his 
fidelity  to  Lucilla  rested.  Never  before — no,  not  in  the  young 
time  of  their  first  passion — had  Constance  seemed  to  him  so 
lovely  1  worthy  of  love.     Her  manners  now  were  so  much 

ift  and  unreserved  than  they  had  necessarily  been  at  a 
period  when  Constance  had  resolved  not  to  listen  to  his  addresses 
or  her  own  heart,  that  the  only  part  of  her  character  that  had 
ever  r?pulsed  his  pride,  or  offended  his  tastes,  seemed  vanished 
forever.  A  more  subdued  and  gentle  spirit  had  descended  on 
her  surpassing  beauty,  and  the  change  was  of  an  order  that 
Percy  Godolphin  coufd  especially  appreciate.  And  the  world, 
for  which  he  owned  reluctantly  that  she  yet  lived  too  much, 
had,  nevertheless,  seemed  rather  to  enlarge  and  animate  the 
natural  nobleness  of  her  mind,  than  to  fritter  it  down  to  the 
standard  of  its  common  votaries.  When  she  spoke  he  delighted 
in,  even  while  he  dissented  from,  the  high  and  bold  views  which 

conceived.     He  loved  her   indig  of  all  that  was  mean 

and  low — her  for  all  that  was  daring  and  exalted.     Never 

was  he  cast  down  from  the  height  of  the  imaginative  part  of  his 
love,  by  hearing  from  her   lips  one   petty  :  1  or  one  sordid 

re;  much  about  her  was  erroneous,  but  all  was  lofty  and 
generous — even  in  error.  And  the  years  that  had  divided  them 
I  only  taught  him  to  feel  more  deeply  how  rare  was  the  order 
of  her  character,  and  how  impossible  it  was  ever  to  behold  her 
like.  All  the  sentiments,  faculties,  emotions,  which,  in  hi-  affec- 
tion for  Luciila,  had  remained  dormant,  were  excited  into  full 
plav  the  moment  he  was  in  the  presence  of  Constance.  She  en- 
grossed no  pettv  portion — she  demanded  and  obtained  the  whole 
empire — of  his  soul.     And  against   this  empire  he  had  now  to 
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contend  !  Torn  as  he  was  by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions, 
a  letter  from  Lucilla  was  suddenly  put  into  his  hands  •  its  con- 
tents were  as  follows  : 

Lucilla's  Letter. 

"  Thy  last  letter,  my  love,  was  so  short  and  hurried,  that  it 
has  not  cost  me  my  usual  pains  to  learn  it  by  heart ;  nor  (shall  I 
tell  the  truth  ?)  have  I  been  so  eager  as  I  once  was  to  commit 
all  thy  words  to  my  memory.  Why,  I  know  not,  and  will  guess 
not, — but  there  is  something  in  thy  letters  since  we  parted  that 
chills  me ; — they  throw  back  my  heart  upon  itself.  I  tear  open 
the  seal  with  so  much  eagerness — thou  wouldst  smile  if  thou 
couldst  see  me ,  and  when  I  discover  how  few  are  the  words 
upon  which  I  am  to  live  for  many  days,  I  feel  sick  and  disap- 
pointed, and  lay  down  the  letter.  Then  I  chide  myself,  and 
say,  'At  least  these  few  words  will  be  kind  ! ' — and  I  spell  them 
one  by  one,  not  to  hurry  over  my  only  solace.  Alas  !  before  I 
arrive  at  the  end,  I  am  blinded  by  my  tears  ;  my  love  for  thee, 
so  bounding  and  full  of  life,  seems  frozen  and  arrested  at  every 
line.  And  then  I  lie  down  for  very  weariness,  and  wish  to  die. 
O  God,  if  the  time  has  come  which  I  have  always  dreaded — if 
thou  shouldst  no  longer  love  me  ! — And  how  reasonable  this 
fear  is  !  For  what  am  I  to  thee  ?  How  often  dost  thou  com- 
plain that  I  can  understand  thee  not — how  often  dost  thou  im- 
ply that  there  is  much  of  thy  nature  which  I  am  incapable — 
unworthy — to  learn  !  If  this  be  so,  how  natural  is  it  to  dread 
that  thou  wilt  find  others  whom  thou  wilt  fancy  more  congenial 
to  thee,  and  that  absence  will  only  remind  thee  more  of  my  im- 
perfections ! 

"  And  yet  I  think  that  I  have  read  thee  to  the  letter ;  I  think 
that  my  love,  which  is  always  following  thee,  always  watching 
thee,  always  conjecturing  thy  wishes,  must  have  penetrated  into 
every  secret  of  thy  heart :  only  I  want  words  to  express  what  I 
feel,  and  thou  invest  the  blame  upon  the  want  of  feeling!  I 
know  how  untutored,  how  ignorant,  I  must  seem  to  thee;  and 
sometimes — and  lately  very  often — I  reproach  myself  that  I 
have  not  more  diligently  sought  to  make  myself  a  worthier  com- 
panion to  thee.  1  think  if  I  had  the  same  means  as  others,  I 
should  acquire  the  same  facility  of  expressing  my  thoughts; 
and  my  thoughts  thou  couldst  never  blame,  for  I  know  that  they 
are  full  of  a  love  to  thee  which — no — not  the  wisest — the  most 
brilliant — whom  thou  mayest  see  could  equal  even  in  imagina- 
tion.   But  I  have  sought  to  mend  this  deficiency  since  we  parted  : 
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and  I  have  looked  into  all  the  books  thou  hast  loved  to  read, 
and  I  fancy  that  I  have  imbibed  now  the  same  ideas  which 
pleased  thee,  and  in  which  once  thou  imaginedst  I  could  nor 
ipathize.  Vet  how  mistaken  thou  hast  been  !  I  sec,  by 
the  marks  thou  hast  placed  on  the  sentiments  that  more  es- 
pecially charm  thee  ;  anil  1  know  that  1  have  felt  them  much, 
oh  I  how  much  more  deeply  and  vividly  than  they  are  there 
expressed  —only  they  seem  to  me  to  have  no  language  : — me- 
thinks  that  1  have  learned  the  language  now.  And  I  have 
taught  myself  songs  thou  wilt  love  to  hear  when  thou  returnest 
h  une  to  me  :  and  I  have  practiced  music,  and  1  think — nay, 
I  am  sure,  that  time  will  not  pass  so  heavily  with  thee  as  when 
thou  wast  last  here. 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ? — forgive  me  if  I  press 
thee  to   return.      Thou  hast   stayed  away  longer   than  thou  hast 
been  wont,  but   that  I  would   not  heed  ;  it  is  not   the  number  of 
days,  but  the  sensations  with  which  1  have  counted   them,  that 
make  me  pine  for  thy  beloved  voice,  and  long  once  more  to  be- 
hold thee.      Never  before  did  I  so  feel   thy  absence,  never  be- 
fore was  I   so   utterly  wretched.     A  secret   voice   whispers  me 
that  we  are  parted  forever.     I  cannot  withstand  the  omens  of 
my  own  heart.     When  my  poor  father   lived,  [  did  not,  child  as 
I  was,  partake  of   those  sentiments  with  which   he  was  wont  to 
say  the  stars  inspired  us.     I  could  not  see  in  them  the  boilers 
of   fear  and   the   preachers   of  sad   tidings ;  they  seemed   to  me 
only  full  of   serenity  and  tenderness,  and  the    promise  of  endur- 
ing love  !      And  ever  when  I  looked  on  them,  1  thought  of  thee  ; 
and  thy  image   to  me   then,  as  thou    knowest  it  was   from  child- 
hood, was  bright  with  unimaginable  but  never  melancholy  spells, 
now,  although    I  love  thee  so  far  more  powerfully,  I  cannct 
divest  the  thoughts  of   thee  from   a  certain  sadness :  and  so  the 
stars,  which  are  like  thee,  which  are  full  of  thee,  have  a  sadness 
also!      And    this,  the   bed,  where   every  morning   I   stretch  un- 
arms for  thee,  and   find  thee  not,  and  have   yet   to  live   through 
the   day.  and  on    which    I  now  write   this  letter   to  thee, — for  I, 
who  used  to   rise  with  the  sun,  am  now  too  dispirited  not  to 
deavox  to  1  heat  the  weary  day, —  I  have  made  them  place  nearer 
to  the  window  ;  and    I  look  out   upon  the  still  skies  every  tli| 
and    have  made    a  friend  of   every  star    I  see.      I  question    it  of 
thyself,  and  wonder,  when   thou  lookest   at  it,  if  thou   hast  any 
thought  of  me  !     I  love  to  look   upon  the   heavens  much  more 
than  upon  the  earth  ;  for  the  trees,  and  the  waters,  and  the  hills 
around,  thou   canst  not   behold  ;  but   the   same   heaven  which  I 
survey  is   above    thee  also  ;  and   this,  our   common   companion, 
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seems  in  some  measure  to  unite  us.  And  I  have  thought  over 
my  father's  lore,  and  have  tried  to  learn  it ;  nay,  thou  mayest 
smile,  but  it  is  thy  absence  that  has  taught  me  superstition. 

"  But  tell  me,  dearest,  kindest,  tell  me  when — oh,  when  wilt 
thou  return  ?  Return  only  this  once — if  but  for  a  day,  and  I 
will  never  persecute  thee  again.  Truant  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt 
have  full  liberty  for  life.  But  I  cannot  tell  thee  how  sad  and 
heavy  I  have  grown,  and  every  hour  knocks  at  my  heart  like  a 
knell  !  Come  back  to  thy  poor  Lucilla — if  only  to  see  what  joy 
is  !  Come — I  know  thou  wilt !  But  should  anything  I  do  not 
foresee  detain  thee,  fix  at  least  the  day — nay,  if  possible,  the 
hour — when  we  shall  meet,  and  let  the  letter  which  conveys 
such  happy  tidings  be  long,  and  kind,  and  full  of  thee,  as  thy 
letters  once  were.  I  know  I  weary  thee,  but  I  cannot  help  it. 
I  am  weak,  and  dejected,  and  cast  down,  and  have  only"  heart 
enough  to  pray  for  thy  return." 

"  You  have  conquered — you  have  conquered,  Lucilla  !  "  said 
Godolphin,  as  he  kissed  this  wild  and  reproachful  letter,  "  and 
I — I — will  be  wretched  rather  than  you  shall  be  so !  " 

His  heart  rebuked  him  even  for  that  last,  sentence.  This 
pure  and  devoted  attachment,  was  it  indeed  an  unhappiness  to 
obtain,  and  a  sacrifice  to  return  !  Stung  by  his  thoughts,  and 
impatient  of  rest,  he  hurried  into  the  air ; — he  traversed  the  city ; 
he  passed  St.  Sebastian's  gate,  gained  the  Appia  Via,  and  saw, 
lone  and  somber,  as  of  old,  the  house  of  the  departed  Volktman. 
He  had  half  unconsciously  sought  that  direction,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  purpose  and  sustain  his  conscience  in  its  right 
path.  He  now  hurried  onward,  and  stopped  not  till  he  stood  in 
that  lovely  and  haunted  spot — the  valley  of  Egeria — in  which  he 
had  met  Lucilla  on  the  day  that  he  first  learned  her  love.  There 
was  a  gloom  over  the  scene  now,  for  the  day  was  dark  and 
clouded  :  the  birds  were  silent ;  a  heavy  oppression  seemed  to 
brood  upon  the  air.  He  entered  that  grotto  which  is  the  wit- 
ness of  the  most  beautiful  love-story  chronicled  even  in  the  soft 
south.  He  recalled  the  passionate  and  burning  emotions  which, 
the  last  time  he  had  been  within  that  cell,  he  had  felt  for  Lucilla, 
and  had  construed  erroneously  into  real  love.  As  he  looked 
around,  how  different  an  aspect  the  spot  wore!  Then,  those 
walls,  that  spring,  even  that  mutilated  statue,  had  seemed  to 
him  the  encouragers  of  the  soft  sensations  he  had  indulged. 
Now,  they  appeared  to  reprove  the  very  weakness  which  hallowed 
themselves — the  associations  spoke  to  him  in  another  tone. 
The  broken  statue  of  the  river  god — the  desert  silence  in  which 
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the  water  of  the  sweet   fountain  keeps  its  melancholy  course — 
Che   profound    and  chilling   solitude  of  the  spot, — all    seemed 

[uent,  not  of  love,  but  the  broken  hope  and  dreary  loneliness 
that  succeed  it  !  The  gentle  plant  i  the  capillaire)  that  overhangs 
the  sides  of  the  grotto,  and  nourishes  itself  on  the  dews  of  tin- 
fountain,  seemed  an  emblem  of  love  itself  alter  disappointment 
— the  love  that  might  henceforth  be  Lucilla's — drooping  in 
silence  on  the  spot  once  consecrated  to  rapture,  and  feeding 
itself  with  tears.  There  was  something  mocking  to  human  pas- 
sion in  the  very  antiquity  of  the  spot;  four  and  twenty  centuries 
had  passed  away  since  the  origin  of  that  tale  that  made  it  holy 
— and  that  tale,  too,  was  fable!  What,  in  this  vast  accumula- 
tion of  the  sands  of  time,  was  a  solitary  atom.  What,  am 
the  millions,  the  myriads,  that  around  that  desolate  spot  had 
I.  and  forgotten  love,  was  the  brief  passion  of  one  mortal, 
withering  as  it  sprung  !  Thus  differently  moralizes  the  heart, 
according  to  the  passion  which  bestows  on  it  the  text. 

I  fore  he  regained  his  home,  Godolphin's  resolve  was  taken. 
The  next  day  he  had  promised  Constance  to  attend  her  to  Tiv- 
oli :  he  resolved  then  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  on  the  following 
day  to  return  to  Lucilla.  He  remembered  with  bitter  reproach 
that  he  had  not  written  to  her  for  a  length  of  time,  treble  the 
accustomed  interval  between  his  letters;  and  felt  that,  while  at 
the  moment  she  had  written  the  lines  he  had  now  pressed  to 
his  bosom,  she  was  expecting,  with  unutterable  fondness  and 
anxiety,  to  receive  his  lukewarm  assurances  of  continued  love, 
the  letter  he  was  about  to  write  in  answer  to  hers  was  the  first  one 
that  would  greet  her  eyes.  But  he  resolved  that  in  that  letter, 
at  least,  she  should  not  be  disappointed.  He  wrote  at  length, 
and  with  all  the  outpourings  of  a  tenderness  reawakened  by  re- 
morse. He  informed  her  of  his  immediate  return,  and  even 
forced  himself  to  dwell  upon  it  with  kindly  hypocrisy  of  trans- 
For  the  tirst  time  for  several  weeks,  he  felt  satisfied  with 
himself  as  he  sealed  his  letter.  It  is  doubtful  whether  that 
letter  Lucilia  ever  received. 


CHAPTER  XL. 

TIVOLI — THE  SIREN'S  CAVE — THE  CONFESSI.  >N. 

Along  the  deathly  campagna,  a  weary  and  desolate  length  or 
way, — through  a  mean  and  squalid  row  of  houses, — you  thread 
your  course  ;  and  behold — I'ivoli  bursts  upon  you  ! 
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"Look — look!"  cried  Constance,  with  enthusiasm,  as  she 
pointed  to  the  rushing  torrent  that,  through  matted  trees  and 
cragged  precipices,  thundered  on. 

Astonished  at  the  silence  of  Godolphin,  whom  scenery  was 
usually  so  wont  to  kindle  and  inspire,  she  turned  hastily  round, 
and  her  whole  tide  of  feeling  was  revulsed  by  the  absorbed  but 
intense  dejection  written  on  his  countenance. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  after  a  short  pause,  and  affecting  a  play- 
ful smile,  "  why,  how  provoking  is  this  !  In  general,  not  a 
common  patch  of  green  with  on  old  tree  in  the  center,  not  a 
common  rivulet  with  a  willow  hanging  over  it,  escapes  you. 
You  insist  upon  our  sharing  your  raptures — you  dilate  on  the 
picturesque — you  rise  into  eloquence  ;  nay,  you  persuade  us 
into  your  enthusiasm,  or  you  quarrel  with  us  for  our  coolness  ; 
and  now,  with  this  divinest  of  earthly  scenes  around  us,  when 
even  Lady  Charlotte  is  excited,  and  Mr.  Saville  forgets  himself, 
you  are  stricken  into  silence  and  apathy  !  The  reason — if  it  be 
not  too  abstruse  ?  " 

"  It  is  here  !  "  said  Godolphin,  mournfully,  and  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  heart. 

Constance  turned  aside  ;  she  indulged  herself  with  the  hope 
that  he  alluded  to  former  scenes,  and  despaired  of  the  future 
from  their  remembrance.  She  connected  his  melancholy  with 
herself,  and  knew  that,  when  referred  to  her,  she  could  dispel 
it.  Inspired  by  this  idea,  and  exhilarated  by  the  beauty  of  the 
morning  and  the  wonderful  magnificence  of  nature,  she  in- 
dulged her  spirits  to  overflowing.  And  as  her  brilliant  mind 
lighted  up  every  subject  it  touched,  now  glowing  over  descrip- 
tion, now  flashing  into  remark,  Godolphin  at  one  time  forgot, 
and  at  another  more  keenly  felt,  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice 
he  was  about  to  make.  But  every  one  knows  that  feeling 
which,  when  we  are  unhappy,  illumines  (if  I  may  so  speak)  our 
outward  seeming  from  the  fierceness  of  our  inward  despair, 
— that  recklessness  which  is  the  intoxication  of  our  grief. 

By  degrees  Godolphin  broke  from  his  reserve.  He  seemed 
to  catch  the  enthusiasm  of  Constance  ;  he  echoed  back — he  led 
into  new  and  more  dazzling  directions — the  delighted  remarks 
of  his  beautiful  companion.  His  mind,  if  not  profoundly 
learned,  at  least  irregularly  rich,  in  the  treasures  of  old  times, 
called  up  a  spirit  from  every  object.  The  waterfall,  the  ruin, 
the  hollow  cave — the  steep  bank  crested  with  the  olive — the 
airy  temple,  the  dark  pomp  of  the  cypress  grove,  and  the  roar 
of  the  headlong  Anio, — oil  he  touched  with  the  magic  of  the 
past — clad    with    the   glories   of   history    and    of    legend — and 
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decked  ever  and  anon  with  the  flowers  of  the  eternal  Pi 
that  yet  walks,  mourning  for  her  children,  among  the  vines  and 
rt'alls  of  the  ancient  Tibur.  And  Constance,  as  she  listened 
to  him,  entranced,  until  she  herself  unconsciously  grew  silent, 
indulged  without  reserve  in  that,  the  proudest  luxury  of  love — 
pride  in  the  beloved  object.  Never  had  the  rare  genius  of  Godol- 
phin  appeared  so  worthy  of  admiration.  When  his  voice  ceased, 
it  seemed  to  Constance  like  a  sudden  blank  in  the  creation. 

Godolphin  and  the  young  countess  were  several  paces  before 
the  little  party,  and  they  now  took  their  way  toward  the  Siren's 
Cave.  The  path  that  leads  to  that  singular  spot  is  humid  with 
an  eternal  spray ;  and  it  is  so  abrupt  and  slippery  that,  in 
order  to  preserve  your  footing,  you  must  cling  to  the  bushes 
that  vegetate  around  the  sides  of  the  precipice. 

'•  Let  us  dispense  with  our  guide,"  said  Godolphin.  "  I 
know  even-  part  of  the  way,  and  I  am  sure  you  share  with  me 
in  dislike  to  these  hackneyed  indicators  and  sign-posts  for 
admiration.  Let  us  leave  him  to  Lady  Charlotte  and  Saville, 
and  suffer  me  to  be  your  guide  to  the  cavern."  Constance 
readily  enough  assented,  and  they  proceeded.  Saville,  by  no 
means  liking  the  difficult  and  perilous  path,  which  wns  to  lead 
only  to  a  very  cold  place,  soon  halted,  and  suggested  to  Lady 
Charlotte  the  propriety  of  doing  the  same.  Lady  Charlotte 
much  preferred  the  wit  of  her  companion's  conversation  to  the 
picturesque  ; — "  Besides/1  as  she  said,  "she  had  seen  the  cave 
►re."  Accordingly,  they  both  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
more  adventurous  countess  and  her  guide. 

Unconscious  of  the  defalcation  of  her  friends,  and  not — from 
the  attention  that  every  step  required — once  looking  behind, 
Constance  continued.  And  now,  how  delightful  to  her  seemed 
that  rugged  way.  :i>.  with  every  moment,  Godolphin's  care — 
Godolphin's  hand  became  neces>ary  ;  and  he.  inspired,  intiamed 
by  her  company,  by  her  touch,  by  the  softness  of  her  manner, 
and  the  devotion  of  her  attention — no,  no!  notjr/,  was  Lucilla 
g  Uten  ! 
:d  now  they  stood  within  the  Siren's  Cave.  From  this  spot 
alone  you  can  view  that  terrible  descent  of  waters  which  rushes 
to  earth  like  the  coming  of  a  god  !  The  rocks  dripped  around 
them — the  torrent  dashed  at  their  very  feet.  Down — down,  in 
thunder,  forever  and  forever,  dashed  the  might  of  the  madden- 

g   element ;    above,  all  wrath  ;  below,  all  blackness  ; — there, 
the  cataract:  here,  the  aby>-.     Not  a  moment's  pause  to 
fury,  not  a  moment's  silence  to  the  roar; — forward  to  the  last 
glimpse  of  the  sun — the  curse  of  labor,  and  the  soul  of  unuttet- 
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able  strength,  shall  be  upon  those  waters  !  The  demon,  tor- 
mented to  an  eternity,  filling  his  dread  dwelling-place  with  the 
unresting  and  unearthly  voice  of  his  rage  and  despair,  is  the 
only  type  meet  for  the  spirit  of  the  cataract. 

And  there — amid  this  awful  and  tremendous  eternity  of 
strife  and  power — stood  two  beings  whose  momentary  existence 
was  filled  with  the  master-passion  of  humanity.  And  that 
passion  was  yet  audible  there  :  the  nature  without  could  not 
subdue  that  within.  Even  amid  the  icy  showers  of  spray  that 
fell  around,  and  would  have  frozen  the  veins  of  others,  Godol- 
phin  felt  the  burning  at  his  heart.  Constance  was  indeed 
utterly  lost  in  a  whirl  and  chaos  of  awe  and  admiration,  which 
deprived  her  of  all  words.  But  it  was  the  nature  of  her  way- 
ward lover  to  be  aroused  only  to  the  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  powers  and  passions  among  the  more  unfrequent  and 
fierce  excitements  of  life.  A  wild  emotion  now  urged  him  on  ; 
— something  of  that  turbulent  exaggeration  of  mind  which  gave 
rise  to  a  memorable  and  disputed  saying; — "  If  thou  stoodest 
on  a  precipice  with  thy  mistress,  hast  thou  ever  felt  the  desire 
to  plunge  with  her  into  the  abyss  ? — If  so — thou  hast  loved  !  " 
No  doubt  the  sentiment  is  exaggerated,  but  there  are  times 
when  love  is  exaggerated  too.  And  now  Constance,  without 
knowing  it,  had  clung  closer  and  closer  to  Godolphin.  His 
hand  at  first — now  his  arm — supported  her ;  and  at  length,  by 
an  irresistible  and  maddening  impulse,  he  clasped  her  to  his 
breast,  and  whispered  in  a  voice  which  was  heard  by  her  even 
amid  the  thunder  of  the  giant  waters  :  "  Here,  here,  my  early — 
my  only  love,  I  feel,  in  spite  of  myself,  that  I  never  utterly, 
fully,  adored  you  until  now  !  " 


CHAPTER  XLI. 

LUCILLA — THE   SOLITUDE — THE     SPELL THE     DREAM    AND    THE 

RESOLVE. 

While  the  above  events,  so  fatal  to  Lucilla,  were  in  progress 
at  Rome,  she  was  holding  an  unquiet  commune  with  her  own 
passionate  and  restless  heart,  by  the  borders  of  the  lake,  whose 
silver  quiet  mocked  the  mind  it  had,  in  happier  moments,  re- 
flected. She  had  now  dragged  on  the  weary  load  of  time  through- 
out the  winter  ;  and  the  early  and  spft  spring  was  already  abroad 
— smoothing  the  face  of  the  waters,  ancj  cajjing  life  into  the 
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boughs.  Hitherto  this  time  of  the  year  had  possessed  a  mys- 
terious and  earnest  attraction  for  Lucilla — now  all  its 
were  unite.  The  letters  that  Godolphin  had  written  to  her  were 
so  few,  and  so  restrained,  in  comparison  with  those  which  she 
had  received  in  the  former  periods  of  absence,  that — ever  alive 
ihe  was  to  impulse,  and  unregulated  by  settled  principles 
of  hope — her  only  relief  to  a  tearful  and  spiritless  dejection 
was  in  paroxysms  of  doubt,  jealousy,  and  despair. 

It  is  the  most  common  thing  in  the  world,  that,  when  we  have 
once  wronged  a  person,  w  in  the  wrong,  from  a  certain  sore- 

i  with  which  conscience  links  the  associations  of  the  injured 
party.  And  thus.  Godolphin,  struggling  with  the  return  to  his 
early  and  never-forgotten  love,  felt  an  unwillingness  that  he 
could  seldom  successfully  combat,  in  playing  the  hypocrite  to 
Lucilla.  His  very  remorse  made  him  unkind  ;  the  feeling  that 
he  ought  to  write  often,  made  him  write  seldom  :  and  conscious 
that  he  ought  to  return  her  expressions  of  eager  devotion,  he 
returned  them  with  involuntary  awkwardness  and  reserve.  All 
this  is  very  natural,  and  very  evident  to  us ;  but  a  thousand 
numerics  were  more  acceptable  to,  more  sought  for  and  clung 
to,  by  Lucilla,  than  a  conjecture  at  the  truth. 

Meanwhile  she  fed  more  mid  more  eagerly  on  those  vain  re- 
searches which  yet  beguiled  her  time  and  flattered  her  imagina- 
tion. In  a  science  so  false  and  so  unprofitable,  it  mattered, 
happily,  little,  whether  or  not  the  poor  disciple  labored  with  suc- 
cess ;  but  1  need  scarcely  tell  to  any  one  who  have  had  the  cu- 
tv  to  look  over  the  entangled  schemes  and  quaint  figures  of 
the  art,  how  slender  was  the  advancement  of  the  daughter  in 
the  learning  of  the  sire.  Still  it  was  a  comfort  and  a  soothing, 
even  to  look  upon  the  placid  heaven  and  form  a  conjecture  as 
to  the  language  of  its  stars.  And,  above  all,  while  she  ques- 
tioned the  future,  she  thought  only  of  her  lover.  Lut  day  after 
day  passed — no  letter,  or  worse  than  none;  and  at  length  Lu- 
cilla became  utterly  impatient  of  all   rest  :  a  nervous  fever  . 

sed  her;  the  extreme  solitude  of  the  place  filled  her  with 
that  ineffable  sensation  of  irritability  whicl  preludes 

the  madness  that  has  been  produced  in  criminals  by  solitary 
confinement. 

I  m  the  day  that  she  wrote  that  letter  to  Godolphin  which  1 
have  transcribed,  this  painful  tension  of  the  nerves  was  more 
than  hitherto  acute.     She   longed  1  nay.  once 

or  twice,  she  remembered  that  Rome  was  i  [rained, that  she 

Jn  be  there  as  expeditiously  as  her  letter.     Although  in  that 
letter  only  we   have  signified  that   Lucilla   had  expressed  hei 
'3 
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wish  for  Godolphin's  return  ;  yet,  in  all  her  later  letters,  she  had 
(perhaps  more  timidly)  urged  that  desire.  But  they  had  not 
taken  the  same  hold  on  Godolphin  ;  nor,  while  he  was  playing 
with  his  danger,  had  they  produced  the  same  energetic  resolu- 
tion. Lucilla  could  not,  however,  hope  with  much  reason  that 
the  success  of  her  present  letter  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
her  former  ones ;  and,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  anticipate  an 
immediate  compliance  with  her  prayers.  She  looked  forward  to 
some  excuses,  and  to  some  delay.  We  cannot,  therefore,  won- 
der that  she  felt  a  growing  desire  to  follow  her  own  epistle  to 
Rome ;  and  although  she  had  been  prevented  before,  and  still 
drew  back  from  absolutely  favoring  and  enforcing  the  idea,  by 
the  fear  of  Godolphin's  displeasure  ;  yet  she  trusted  enough  to 
his  gentleness  of  character  to  feel  sure  that  the  displeasure 
could  scarcely  be  lasting.  Still  the  step  was  bold,  and  Lucilla 
loved  devotedly  enough  to  be  timid  ;  and  besides,  her  inexpe- 
rience made  her  look  upon  the  journey  as  a  far  more  formidable 
expedition  than  it  really  was. 

Debating  the  notion  in  her  mind,  she  sought  her  usual  retreat, 
and  turned  listlessly  over  the  books  which  she  had  so  lately 
loved  to  study.  At  length,  in  moving  one  she  had  not  looked 
into  before,  a  paper  fell  to  the  ground  ;  she  picked  it  up  ;  it  was 
the  paper  containing  that  figure,  which,  it  will  be  remembered, 
the  astrologer  had  shown  to  his  daughter,  as  a  charm  to  produce 
dreams  prophetic  of  any  circumstance  or  person  concerning  whom 
the  believer  might  be  anxious  to  learn  aught.  As  she  saw  the 
image,  which,  the  reader  will  recollect,  was  of  a  remarkable  de- 
sign, the  whole  of  her  conversation  with  Volktman  on  the  sub- 
ject rushed  into  her  mind,  and  she  resolved  that  very  night  to 
prove  the  efficacy  of  the  charm  on  which  he  had  so  confidently 
insisted.  Fraught  with  the  chimerical  delusion,  she  now  longed 
for  the  hours  to  pass  and  the  night  to  come.  She  looked  again 
and  again  at  the  singular  image  and  the  portentous  figures 
wrought  upon  the  charm  ;  the  very  strangeness  of  the  characters 
inspired  her,  as  was  natural,  with  a  belief  in  their  efficacy  ;  and 
she  felt  a  thrill,  an  awe,  creep  over  her  blood,  as  the  shadows  of 
eve,  deepening  over  the  far  mountains,  brought  on  the  time  of 
trial.     At  length  it  was  night,  and  Lucilla  sought  her  chamber. 

The  hour  was  exceedingly  serene,  and  the  stars  shone  through 
the  casement  with  a  luster  that  to  her  seemed  ominous.  With 
bare  feet,  and  only  in  her  night-robe,  she  stole  tremblingly  across 
the  threshold.  She  paused  for  a  moment  at  the  window,  and 
looked  out  on  the  deep  and  quiet  night ;  and  as  she  so  stood, 
it  was  a  picture  that,  had  I  been  a  painter,  I  would  have  devoted 
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iuth  to  accomplish.  Half  in  light — half  in  shadow — her  un- 
dress  gave  the  outline,  and  somewhat  more,  of  a  throat  and 
ist  whose  roundness,  shape,  and  hue  never  were  surpassed. 
Her  arms  were  lightly  crossed  above  her  bosom  ;  and  her  long 
rich  hair,  seeming  darker  by  that  light,  fell  profusely,  yet  not 
disheveled,  around  her  neck,  parting  from  her  brow.  Her  atti- 
tude at  that  moment  was  quite  still,  as  if  in  worship,  and  per- 
haps it  was  :  her  face  was  inclined  slightly  upward,  looking  to 
the  heavens  and  toward  Rome.  But  that  face — there  was  the 
•picture!  It  was  so  young,  so  infantine,  so  modest;  and  yet, 
the  youth  and  the  timidity  were  elevated  and  refined  by  the  ear- 
nest'doubt,  the  preternatural  terror,  the  unearthly  hope,  which 
dwelt  upon  her  forehead — her  parted  lip,  and  her  wistful  and 
kindled  eve.  There  was  a  sublimity  in  her  loneliness  and  her 
-,  and  in  the  fond  and  vain  superstition,  which  was  but  a 
spirit  called  from  the  deeps  of  an  unfathomable  and  mighty  love. 
And  afar  was  heard  the  breaking  of  the  lake  upon  the  shore — 
no  other  sound  !     And  now,  among  the  unwaving  pines,  there 

-  a  silver  shimmer  as  the  moon  rose  into  her  empire,  and 
deepened  at  once,  along  the  universal  scene,  the  loveliness  and 
the  awe. 

Lucilla  turned  from  the  window,  and  kneeling  down,  wrote 
with  a  trembling  hand  upon  the  figure  one  word — the  name  of 
1  lolphin.  She  then  placid  it  under  her  pillow,  and  the  spell 
was  concluded.  The  astrologer  had  told  her  of  the  necessary 
co-operation  which  the  mind  must  afford  to  the  charm  ;  but  it  will 
easily  be  believed  that  Lucilla  required  no  injunction  to  let  her 
imagination  dwell  upon  the  vision  she  expected  to  invoke.  And 
it  would  h  1  n  almost  strange,  if,  so  intently  and  earnestly 

brooding,  as  she  had  done  over  the  image  of  Godolphin,  that 
image  had  not,  without  recurring  to  any  cabalistical  spells,  been 
present  to  her  dreams. 

She  thought  that  it  was  broad  noonday,  and  that  she  was  sit- 
ting alone  in  the  house  she  then  inhabited,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
1  sudden  the  voice  of  Godolphin  called  to  her;  she  ran 
eagerly  forth,  but  no  sooner  had  she  passed  the  threshold,  than 
the  scene  so  familiar  to  her  vanished,  and  she  was  alone  in  an 
immense  and  pathless  wilderness :  there  was  no  tree  and  no 
water  in  this  desert;  all  was  arid,  solitary,  ami  inanimate.  But 
what  seemed  most  strange  to  her  was,  that  in  the  heavens,  al- 
though they  were  clear  and  bright,  there  was  neither  sun  n<  >r  stars  ; 
the  light  seemed  settled  and  stagnant — th'-re  was  in  it  no  life. 

And  she  thought  that  she  continued  to  move  involuntarily 
along  the   waste  ;  and  that,  ever  and    anon,  she    yearned   and 
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strove  to  rest,  but  her  limbs  did  not  obey  her  will,  and  a  power 
she  could  not  control  urged  her  onward. 

And  now  there  was  no  longer  an  utter  dumbness  and  death 
over  the  scene.  Forth  from  the  sands,  as  from  the  bowels  of 
the  reluctant  earth,  there  crept,  one  by  one,  loathly  and  reptile 
shapes  ;  obscene  sounds  rang  in  her  ears — now  in  a  hideous 
mockery,  now  in  a  yet  more  sickening  solicitation.  Shapes  of 
terror  thickened  and  crowded  round  her.  She  was  roused  by 
dread  into  action ;  she  hurried  faster ;  she  strove  to  escape  ; 
and  ever  as  she  fled  the  sounds  grew  louder,  and  the  persecuting 
shapes  more  ghastly, — abominations  which  her  pure  mind  shud- 
dered to  behold,  presented  themselves  at  every  turn  ;  there  was 
no  spot  for  refuge,  no  cave  for  concealment.  Wearied  and  de- 
spairing, she  stopped  short  ;  but  then  the  shapes  and  sounds 
seemed  gradually  to  lose  their  terror  ;  her  eye  and  ear  became 
familiar  to  them ;  and  what  at  first  seemed  foes,  grew  into  com- 
panions. 

And  now,  again,  the  wilderness  was  gone ;  she  stood  in  a 
strange  spot,  and  opposite,  and  gazing  upon  her  with  intent  and 
mournful  eyes,  stood  Godolphin.  But  he  seemed  much  older 
than  he  was,  and  the  traces  of  care  were  plowed  deeply  on  his 
countenance  ;  and  above  them  both  hung  a  motionless  and  livid 
cloud  ;  and  from  the  cloud  a  gigantic  hand  was  stretched  forth, 
pointing  with  a  shadowy  and  unmoving  figure  toward  a  quarter 
of  the  earth  which  was  enveloped  in  a  thick  gloom.  While  she 
sought  with  straining  eyes  to  penetrate  the  darkness  of  the  spot 
thus  fearfully  marked  out,  she  thought  Godolphin  vanished,  and 
all  was  sudden  and  utter  night — night,  but  not  stillness — for 
there  was  a  roar  as  of  many  winds,  and  a  dashing  of  angry 
waters,  that  seemed  close  beneath  ;  and  she  heard  the  trees  groan 
and  bend,  and  felt  the  icy  and  rushing  air ;  the  tempests  were 
abroad.  But  amid  the  mingling  of  the  mighty  sounds,  she  heard 
distinctly  the  ringing  of  a  horse's  hoofs ;  and  presently  a  wild 
cry,  in  which  she  recognized  the  voice  of  Godolphin,  rang  forth, 
adding  to  the  wrath  of  nature  the  yet  more  appalling  witness  of 
a  human  despair.  The  cry  was  followed  by  the  louder  dashing 
of  the  waves  and  the  fiercer  turmoil  of  the  winds  ;  and  then,  her 
anguish  and  horror  freeing  her  from  the  Prison  of  Sleep,  she 
woke. 

It  was  nearly  day,  but  the  serenity  of  the  late  night  had  gone  ; 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  house  shook  beneath  the  fury 
of  a  violent  storm.  This  change  in  the  mood  of  nature  had 
probably  influenced  the  latter  part  of  her  dream.  But  Lucilla 
thought  of  no  natural  solution  to  the  dreadful  vision  she  had 
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undergone.  Her  superstition  was  confirmed  and  ratified  by  the 
intense  impression  wrought  upon  her  mind  by  the  dream.  A 
thousand  unutterable  fears,  fears  for  Godolphin,  rather  than  her- 
self— or  if  for  herself,  only  in  connection  with  him — bore  irre- 
sistible despotism  over  her  thoughts.  She  could  not  endure 
to  wait,  to  linger  any  longer  in  the  dark  and  agitated  suspense 
she  herself  had  created,  the  idea  she  before  had  nursed,  now 
became  resolve;  she  determined  forthwith  to  set  out  for  Rome 
— to  see  T.odolphin.  She  rose,  woke  her  attendant,  and  that 
very  day  she  put  her  resolution  into  effect. 


CHAPTER  XLII 


JOY  AND  DESPAIR. 


It  was  approaching  toward  the  evening  as  Lucilla  paused  for 
a  few  seconds  at  the  door  which  led  to  Godolphin's  apartments. 
V  length  she  summoned  courage.  The  servant  who  admitted 
her  was  Godolphin's  favorite  domestic;  and  he  was  amazed,  but 
overjoyed  to  see  her;  for  Lucilla  was  the  idol  of  all  who  knew 
her, — save  of  him  whose  love  only  she  cared  and  lived  for. 

His  master,  he  said,  was  gone  out  for  a  short  time,  but  the 
next  day  they  were  to  have  returned  home.  Lucilla  colored 
with  vivid  delight  to  hear  that  her  letter  had  produced  an  effect 
she  had  not  hoped  so  expeditiously  to  accomplish.  She  passed 
on  into  Godolphin's  apartment.  The  room  bore  evident  signs 
of  approaching  departure  :  the  trunks  lay  half  packed  on  the 
floor;  there  was  all  that  importance  of  confusion  around  which 
makes  to  the  amateur  traveler  a  luxury  out  of  discomfort.  Lu- 
cilla sat  down,  and  waited,  anxious  and  trembling,  for  her  lover. 
Her  woman,  who  had  accompanied  her,  thinking  of  more  ter- 
restrial concerns  than  love,  left  her  at  her  desire.  She  could 
not  rest  long;  she  walked,  agitated  and  expecting,  to  and  fro 
the  long  and  half-furnished  chamber  which  characterizes  the 
Italian  palace.  A-  li  1  gth,  her  eye  fell  on  an  open  let! 
writing-table  at  one  corner  of  the  room.  She  glanced  over  it 
mechanically, — certain  v.  mddenlj  her  attention. 

Were  those  words — words  ion — addressed  to  her?     If 

not,  ( >  heaven!    to  whom  ?      She  obeyi  die  ever  did,  the 

impulse  of  the  moment,  and  read  what  fol 

"(  : — As  [  write  that  word  how  many  remembrances 

rush  upon  me  ! — for  how  many  years  has  that  name  been  a  tal- 
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isman  to  my  heart,  waking  its  emotions  at  will !  You  are  the 
first  woman  I  ever  really  loved  :  you  rejected  me,  yet  I  could 
not  disdain  you.  You  became  another's — but  my  love  could 
not  desert  you.  Your  hand  wrote  the  history  of  my  life  after 
the  period  when  we  met, — my  habits — my  thoughts — you  influ- 
enced and  colored  them  all!  And  now,  Constance,  you  are 
free ;  and  I  love  you  more  fervently  than  ever !  And  you — 
yes,  you  would  not  reject  me  now;  you  have  grown  wiser,  and 
learned  the  value  of  a  heart.  And  yet  the  same  Fate  that  di- 
vided us  hitherto  will  divide  us  now ;  all  obstacles  but  one  are 
passed  away — of  that  one  you  shall  hear  and  judge. 

"When  we  parted,  Constance,  years  ago,  I  did  not  submit 
tamely  to  the  burning  remembrance  you  bequeathed  me  ;  I  sought 
to  dissipate  your  image,  and  by  wooing  others  to  forget  your- 
self. Need  I  say,  that  to  know  another  was  only  to  remember 
you  the  more  ?  But  among  the  other  and  far  less  worthy  objects 
of  my  pursuit  was  one  whom,  had  I  not  seen  you  first,  I  might 
have  loved  as  ardently  as  I  do  you  ;  and  in  the  first  flush  of 
emotion,  and  the  heat  of  sudden  events,  I  imagined  that  I  did 
so  love  her.  She  was  an  orphan,  a  child  in  years  and  in  the 
world ;  and  I  was  all  to  her — I  am  all  to  her.  She  is  not  mine 
by  the  ties  of  the  church,  but  I  have  pledged  a  faith  to  her 
equally  sacred  and  as  strong.  Shall  I  break  that  faith  ?  shall  I 
betray  that  trust  ?  shall  I  crush  a  heart  that  has  always  been 
mine — mine  more  tenderly  than  yours,  rich  in  a  thousand  gifts 
and  resources,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be  ?  Shall  I — sworn  to  pro- 
tect her — I,  who  have  already  robbed  her  of  fame  and  friends, 
rob  her  now  of  father,  brother,  lover,  husband,  the  world  itself, 
— for  I  am  all  to  her  ?  Never — never !  I  shall  be  wretched 
throughout  life  :  I  shall  know  that  you  are  free — that  you — oh ! 
Constance  !  you  might  be  mine  ! — but  she  shall  never  dream 
what  she  has  cost  me  !  I  have  been  too  cold,  too  ungrateful  to 
her  already — I  will  make  her  amends.  My  heart  may  break  in 
the  effort,  but  it  shall  reward  her.  You,  Constance,  in  the  pride 
of  your  lofty  station,  your  strengthened  mind,  your  regulated 
virtue  (fenced  in  by  the  hundred  barriers  of  custom),  you  can- 
not, perhaps,  conceive  how  pure  and  devoted  the  soul  of  this 
poor  girl  is  !  She  is  not  one  whom  I  could  heap  riches  upon 
and  leave  : — my  love  is  all  the  riches  she  knows.  Earth  has  not 
a  consolation  or  a  recompense  for  the  loss  of  my  affection  :  and 
even  heaven  itself  she  has  never  learned  to  think  of,  except  as 
a  place  in  which  we  shall  be  united  forever.  As  I  write  this  I 
know  that  she  is  sitting  afar  off  and  alone,  and  thinking  only  of 
one  whose  whole  soul,  fated  and  accused  as  he  is,  is  maddened 
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bv  the  love  of  another.  My  letters,  her  only  comfort,  have  been 
cold  and  tew  of  late  :  I  know  how  they  have  wrung  her  heart  : 
I  pictured  to  myself  her  solitude — her  sadness — her  unfriended 
youth — her  ardent  mind,  which,  not  enriched  by  culture,  clii 
\ccA<..  lives  only  on  one  idea.  Before  you  receive  this,  I  shall 
be  on  the  road  to  her.  Never  again  will  I  risk  the  temptation 
1  have  undergone.  I  am  not  a  vain  man;  I  do  not  deceive  my- 
self; I  do  not  imagine.  I  do  not  insult  you  by  believing,  that 
you  will  long  or  bitterly  feel  my  loss.  I  have  loved  you  far  bet- 
ter than  you  have  loved  me,  and  you  have  uncounted  channels 

your  bright  hopes  and  your  various  ambition.  You  love  the 
world,  and  the  world  is  at  your  feet !  And  in  remembering  me 
now,  you  may  think  you  have  cause  for  indignation.  Why,  with 
the  knowledge  of  a  tie  that  forbade  me  to  hope  for  you,  why  did 
I  linger  round  you  ?  why  did  I  give  vent  to  any  word,  or  license 
to  any  look,  that  told  you  I  loved  you  still  ?  Why,  above  all, 
on  that  fated  yesterday,  when  we  stood  alone  surrounded  by  the 
waters. — why  did  I  dare  forget  myself — why  clasp  you  to  my 
breast — why  utter  the  assurance  of  that  love  which  was  a  mock- 
ery, if  I  were  not  about  solemnly  to  record  it  ? 

••  [*his  ■     1  will  ask  ;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied  with  the  an- 

r,  your  pride  will  clothe  my  memory  with  resentment.  Be 
it  so — yet  hear  me  !  Constance,  when,  in  my  first  youth,  at  the 
time  when  the  wax  was  yet  soft,  and  the  tree  might  yet  be  bent 
— when  I  laid  my  heart  and  my  future  lot  at  your  feet — when 
you,  at  the  dictates  of  a  worldly  and  cold  ambition  (disguise  the 
name  as  you  will,  the  reality  is  the  same),  threw  me  back  on  the 
solitary  desert  of  life  ;  when  you  rejected — forsook  me  ; — do 
you  think  that,  although  I  loved  you  still,  there  was  no  anger 
mingled    with    the   love  ?     We   met   again  :  but   what   years  of 

ted  existence — of  dimmed  hope — of  deadened  emotion — had 
passed  over  me  *-ince  then  !  And  who  had  thus  marked  them  ? 
— You  !  Do  you  wonder,  then,  that  something  of  human  pride 
asked  for  human  vengeance  ?  Y<'s  !  I  pined  for  some  triumph 
in  my  turn  :  I  longed  to  try  whether  I  was  yet  forgotten — 
whether  the  heart  which  stung  me  had  been  stung  also  in  the 
wound. that   it    inflicted.     Was    not    this    natural?     Ask  your- 

.  and  blame  me   if  you  can.      But   by  degrees — as   I  gazed 
upon  a  beauty  and  listened  to  a  voice  softer   in   their  char.!' 
than  of  old, — as  I  felt  that  you  would  not  deny  me   retribution, 
this  selfish  desire  for   re-.  lied   away.  and.  bv   degrees,  all 

emotions  were  merged  in  one — unconquered,  unconquerable 
love.  And  can  you  blame  me,  if  then — traitor  to  myself  as  to 
you — I  lingered  on  the  spot? — if  1  had  many  struggles  to  endure 
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before  I  could  resolve  on  the  sacrifice  I  now  make  ?  Alas  !  it 
has  cost  me  much  to  be  just.  Can  you  blame  me  if  at  all  times 
I  could  not  control  my  words  and  looks  ? — Nay,  even  in  our  last 
meeting,  when  I  was  maddened  by  the  thought  that  we  were 
about  to  part  forever — when  we  stood  alone — when  no  eye  was 
near — when  you  clung  to  me  in  a  delicious  timidity — when  vour 
breath  was  on  my  cheek — when  the  heaving  of  your  heart  was 
heard  by  mine — when  my  hand  touched  that  which  could  give 
me  all  the  world  in  itself — when  my  arm  encircled  that  glorious 
and  divine  shape — O  Heaven  !  can  you  blame  me — can  you 
wonder  if  I  was  transported  beyond  myself; — if  conscience, 
reason,  all  were  forgotten,  and  I  thought — felt — lived — but  for 
the  moment  and  for  you  ?  No,  you  will  feel  for  the  weakness  of 
nature  ;  you  will  not  judge  me  harshly. 

"  And  why  should  you  rob  me  of  the  remembrance  of  that 
brief  moment — that  wild  embrace?  How  often  shall  I  recall 
it ! — How  often,  when  the  light  step  of  her  to  whom  I  return 
glides  around  me,  shall  I  cheat  myself,  and  think  it  yours  :  when 
I  feel  her  breath  at  night,  shall  I  not  start  and  dream  it  comes 
from  your  lips  !  and  in  returning  her  unconscious  caress,  let  me 
— let  me  fancy  it  is  you  who  whisper  me  the  assurances  of  un- 
utterable love ! — Forgive  me,  Constance,  my  yet  adored  Con- 
stance, whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  for  these  wild  words — 
this  momentary  weakness.  Farewell !  Whatever  becomes  of 
me,  may  God  give  you  all  his  blessings ! 

"  One  word  more — no,  I  will  not  close  this  letter  yet !  You 
remember  that  you  once  gave  me  a  flower — years  ago.  I  have 
preserved  its  leaves  to  this  day;  but  I  will  give  no  indulgence  to 
a  folly  that  will  now  wrong  you,  and  be  unworthy  of  myself.  I 
will  send  you  back  those  leaves  :  let  them  plead  for  me,  as  the 
memories  of  former  days.  I  must  break  off  now,  for  I  can 
literally  write  no  more.  I  must  go  forth  and  recover  my  self- 
command.  And  oh  !  may  she  whom  I  seek  to-morrow — whose 
unsuspecting  heart,  admonished  by  temptation,  I  will  watch 
over,  guide,  and  shield,  far,  far  more  zealously  than  I  have  yet 
clone — never  know  what  it  has  cost  me  not  to  abandon  and 
betray  her." 

And  Lucilla  read  over  every  word  of  this  letter!  How  wholly 
impossible  it  is  for  language  to  express  the  agony,  the  hopeless, 
irremediable  despair  that  deepened  within  her  as  she  proceeded  to 
the  end  !  Everything  that  life  had,  or  could  ever  have  had  for 
her,  of  common  peace  or  joy,  was  blasted  forever  !  As  she  came 
to  the  last  word,  she  bowed  her  head  in  silence  over  the  writing, 
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and  felt  as  if  some  mighty  rock  had  fallen  upon  her  heart  and 
crushed  it  to  dust  Had  the  letter  breathed  but  one  unkind — 
one  slighting  expression  of  her,  it  would  have  been  some  com- 
fort— some  tallying  point,  however  forlorn  and  wretched,  but 
this  cruel  tenderness— this  bitter  generosity  I 

id  before  she  had  read  that  letter,  how  joyously,  how  breath- 
he    had    anticipated  rushing  to  her  lover*s    breast !     It 
is  incredible  that  the  space  of  a  few  minutes  should  suffice 
to  blight  a  whole  existence — blacken,  without  a  ray  of  hope,  an 
entire  future ! 

j  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  steps,  though  in  another 
apartment;  she  would  not  now  have  met  Godolphin  for  worlds; 
the  thought  of  his  return  alone  gave  her  the  power  of  motion. 
She  thrust  the  fatal  letter  into  her  bosom  ;  and  then,  in  char- 
acters surprisingly  distinct  and  clear,  she  wrote  her  name,  and 
placed  that  writing  in  the  stead  of  the  epistle  she  took  away. 
She  judged  rightly,  that  that  single  name  would  suffice  to  say 
all  she  could  not  then  say.  Having  done  this,  she  rose,  left  the 
room,  and  stole  softly  and  unperceived  into  the  open  street. 

I  :iconscious  and  care-less  whither  she  went,  she  hurried  on, 
her  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  concealing  her  form  and  face 
with  her  long  mantle.  The  streets  at  Rome  are  not  thronged 
as  with  us ;  nor  does  there  exist,  in  a  city  consecrated  by  so 
many  sublime  objects,  that  restless  and  vulgar  curiosity  which 
torments  the  English  public.  Each  lives  in  himself,  not  in  his 
neighbor.     The  moral  air  of  Rome  is  Indifference. 

i.  icilla,  therefore,  hurried  along  unmolested  and  unobserved, 
until  at  length  her  feet  failed  her,  and  she  sank  exhausted,  but 
still  unconscious  of  her  movements  and  of  all  around,  upon  one 
of  t  tered  fragments  of  ancient  pride  that  at  every  turn 

are  visible  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The  place  was  quiet  and 
solitary,  and  darkened  by  the  shadows  of  a  palace  that  reared 
itself  close  be-  ~Mie  sat  down;  and  shrouding  her  fa< 

it  drooped  over  her  breast,  endeavored  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Presently  the  sound  of  a  guitar  was  heard  ;  and  along  the  street 
came  a  little  group  of  the  itinerant  musicians  who  invest  modern 
Italy  with  its  yet  living  air  of  poetry:  the  reality  is  gone,  but 
the  spirit  lingers.     They  stopped  opposit  :II  house;  and 

Lucilla,  looking  up,  saw  the  figure  of  a  young  girl  pla 
at  the  window  as  a  signal  well  known.  .::;.!  then  she  glided  away. 
Meanwhile,  the  lover  (who  had  accompanied  the  musicians,  and 
seemed    in    no   very  elevated  rank  of  life*    stood    bareheaded 
beneath;  and  in  his  upward  Icok  ther  devotion,  a  fond- 

ness, a  respect,  that  brought  back  to  Lucilla  ?.ll  the  unsparing 
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bitterness  of  contrast  and  recollection.  And  now  the  serenade 
began.  The  air  was  inexpressibly  soft  and  touching,  and  the 
words  were  steeped  in  that  vague  melancholy  which  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  tenderness,  if  not  from  the  passion,  of  love. 
Lucilla  listened  involuntarily,  and  the  charm  slowly  wrought  its 
effect.  The  hardness  and  confusion  of  her  mind  melted  gradu- 
ally away,  and  as  the  song  ended  she  turned  aside  and  burst 
into  tears: — "Happy,  happy  girl,"  she  murmured,  "she  is 
loved !  " 

Here  let  us  drop  the  curtain  upon  Lucilla.  Often,  O  Reader  ! 
shalt  thou  recall  this  picture  ;  often  shalt  thou  see  her  before  thee 
— alone  and  broken-hearted — weeping  in  the  twilight  streets  oij 
Rome! 


CHAPTER  XLII. 


LOVE   STRONG    AS    DEATH,    AND    NOT  LESS    BITTER. 

When  Godolphin  returned  home  the  door  was  open,  as 
Luciha  had  left  it,  and  he  went  at  once  into  his  apartment.  He 
hastened  to  the  table  on  which  he  had  left,  with  the  negligence 
arising  from  the  emotions  of  the  moment,  the  letter  to  Constance, 
— the  paper  on  which  Lucilla  had  written  her  name  alone  met 
his  eye.  While  yet  stunned  and  amazed,  his  servant  and 
Lucilla's  entered  :  in  a  few  moments  he  learned  all  they  had  to 
tell  him  ;  the  rest  Lucilla's  handwriting  did  indeed  sufficiently 
explain.  He  comprehended  all  ;  and,  in  a  paroxysm  of  alarm 
and  remorse,  he  dispersed  his  servants,  and  hurried,  himself,  in 
search  of  her.  He  went  to  the  house  of  her  relations ,  they  had 
not  seen  or  heard  of  her.  It  was  now  night,  and  every  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  his  search  presented  itself.  Not  a  clew  could  be 
traced;  or,  sometimes  following  a  description  that  seemed  to 
him  characteristic,  he  chased,  and  found  some  wanderer — how 
unlike  Lucilla!  Toward  daybreak  he  returned  home,  after  a 
vain  and  weary  search  ;  and  his  only  comfort  was  in  learning 
from  her  attendant  that  she  had  about  her  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  knew  would  in  Italy  always  purchase  safety  and  attention. 
Yet,  alone,  at  night,  in  the  streets, — so  utter  a  stranger  as  she 
was  to  the  world, — so  young  and  so  lovely — he  shuddered,  he 
gasped  for  breath  at  the  idea.  Might  she  destroy  herself  ? 
That  hideous  question  forced  itself  upon  him ;  he  could  not 
exclude  it:  he  trembled  when  he  recalled  her  impassioned  and 
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keen  temper;  and  when,  in  remembering  the  tone  and  won 
his  letter  to  Constance,  he  felt  how  desperate  a  pang  every  sen- 
tence must  have  inflicted  upon  her.  And,  indeed,  even  his 
imagination  could  not  equal  the  truth,  when  it  attempted  to 
sound  the  depths  of  her  wounded  feelings.  He  Only  returned 
home  to  sally  out  again.  He  now  employed  the  police,  and 
those  most  a<  tive  and  vigilant  agents  that  at  Rome  are  willing 
to  undertake  all  enterprises:  he  could  not  but  feel  assured  of 
discovering  her. 

Still,  however,  noon — evening  came  on,  and  no  tidings.     As 

he  once  more  returned  home,  in  that  faint  hope  that  some  intel- 

nce  might  await  him  there,  his  servant  hurried  eagerly  out 

to  him  with  a  letter — it  was  from  Lucilla,  and  it  was  worthy  of 

her  ;  I  give  it  to  the  reader. 

Lucilla's  Letter. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  to  another  !  Are  not  these  words 
sufficient  to  tell  you  all  ?  All  ?  no  !  you  never,  never,  never  can 
tell  how  crushed  and  broken  my  heart  is.  Why? — be*  ause  you 
are  a  man,  and  because  you  have  never  loved  as  1  loved.  Yes, 
Godolphin,  I  knew  that  I  was  not  erne  whom  you  could  love.  I 
am  a  poor,  ignorant,  untutored  girl,  with  nothing  at  my  heart 
but  a  great  world  of  love  which  I  could  never  tell.  Thou  saidst 
I  could  not  comprehend  thee:  alas!  how  much  was  there — is 
there — in  my  nature — in  my  I  s,  which  have  been,  and  ever 

will  be,  unfathomable  t<>  thy  sight ! 

"But  all  this  matters  not;  the  tie  between  us  is  eternally 
broken.  Go,  dear,  dear  Godolphin  !  link  thyself  to  that  hap- 
pier other  one — seemingly  so  much  more  thine  equal  than  the 
lowly  and  uncultivated  Lucilla.  Grieve  not  forme;  you  have 
□  kind,  must  kind,  to  me.  You  have  taken  away  hope,  but 
you  have  given  me  pride  in  its  stead; — the  blow  which  lias 
crushed  my  heart  has  given  strength  to  my  mind.  Were  you 
and  I  left  alone  on  the  earth,  we  must  still  be  apart  :  1  could 
never,  never  live  with  you  again  ;  my  world  is  not  your  world  ; 
when  our  hearts  have  t<>  be  in  common,  what  of  union  is 

there  left  to  us  ?     Yet  it  would  he  somethii  since  the  future 

is  shut  out  from  me,  you  had  not  also  deprived  me  <>t  the  past  ; 
I  have  not  even  the  privilege  of  looking  bai  k  !  What  !  all  the 
while  my  heart  was  lavishing  itself  upon  thee — all  the  while  I 
hail  no  other  thought,  no  other  dream  hut  thee — all  the  while  1  sat 
by  thy  side,  and  watched  thee,  hanging  on  thy  wish,  striving  to 
foresee  thy  thoughts — all  the  while  I  was  the  partner  of  thy  days, 
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and  at  night  my  bosom  was  thy  pillow,  and  I  could  not  sleep 
from  the  bliss  of  thinking  thee  so  near  me  :  thy  heart  was  then 
indeed  away  from  me ;  thy  thoughts  estranged ;  I  was  to  thee 
only  an  encumbrance — a  burden,  from  which  thy  sigh  was  to  be 
free  !  Can  I  ever  look  back,  then,  to  those  hours  we  spent  to- 
gether ?  All  that  vast  history  of  the  past  is  but  one  record  of 
bitterness  and  shame.  And  yet  I  cannot  blame  thee  ;  it  were 
something  if  I  could  :  in  proportion  as  you  loved  me  not,  you 
were  kind  and  generous  ;  and  God  will  bless  you  for  that  kind' 
ness  to  the  poor  orphan.  A  harsh  word,  a  threatening  glance, 
I  never  had  the  affliction  to  feel  from  thee.  Tracing  the  blighted 
past,  I  am  only  left  to  sadden  at  that  gentleness  which  never 
came  from  love  ! 

"  Go,  Godolphin — I  repeat  the  prayer  in  all  humbleness  and 
sincerity — go  to  her  whom  thou  lovest,  perhaps  as  I  loved  thee  ; 
go,  and  in  your  happiness  I  shall  feel  at  last  something  of  hap- 
piness myself.  We  part  forever,  but  there  is  no  unkindness  be- 
tween us  ;  there  is  no  reproach  that  one  can  make  against  the 
other.  If  I  have  sinned,  it  has  been  against  Heaven  and  not 
thee  ;  and  thou — why,  even  against  Heaven  mine  was  all  the 
fault — the  rashness — the  madness  !  You  will  return  to  your 
native  land  ;  to  that  proud  England,  of  which  I  have  so  often 
questioned  you,  and  which,  even  in  your  answers,  seems  to  me 
so  cold  and  desolate  a  spot, — a  land  so  hostile  to  love.  There, 
in  your  new  ties,  you  will  learn  new  objects,  and  you  will  be  too 
busy,  and  too  happy,  for  your  thoughts  to  turn  to  me  again. 
Too  happy? — Xo.  I  wish  I  could  think  you  would  be;  but  I, 
whom  you  deny  to  possess  sympathies  with  you — I  have  at  least 
penetrated  so  far  into  your  heart  as  to  fear  that,  come  what  may, 
you  will  never  find  the  happiness  you  ask.  You  exact  too  much, 
you  dream  too  fondly,  not  to  be  discontented  with  the  truth. 
What  has  happened  to  me  must  happen  to  my  rival — will  hap- 
pen to  you  throughout  life.  Your  being  is  in  one  world,  your 
soul  is  in  another.  Alas!  how  foolishly  I  run  on,  as  if  seeking 
in  your  nature,  and  not  circumstances,  the  blow  that  separates  us. 

"  I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I  have  gained  a  refuge  in 
this  convent ;  seek  me  not,  follow  me  not,  1  implore,  I  adjure 
thee  ;  it  can  serve  no  purpose.  I  would  not  see  thee  ;  the  veil 
is  already  drawn  between  thy  world  and  me,  and  it  only  remains, 
in  kindness  and  in  charity,  to  bid  each  other  farewell.  Fare- 
well, then  !  I  think  i  am  now  with  thee  ;  I  think  my  lips  have 
breathed  aside  thy  long  hair,  and  cling  to  thy  fair  temples  with 
a  sister's — that  word,  at  least,  is  left  me — a  sister's  kiss.  As  we 
stood  together,  at  the  gray  dawn,  when  we  last  parted — as  then, 
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in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  I  hid  my  face  in  thy  bosom — as  then, 
unconscious  of  what  was  to  come,  I  poured  forth  my  assurai 
of  faithful,  unswerving  thought— as  thrice  thou  didst  tear  thy- 
self from  me  and  didst  thrice  return, — and  as,  through  the 
of  morn,  I  gazed  after  thee,  and  fan< 
irs  that  thy  last  words  yet  rang  in  my  ear;  so  now,  but  with 
different  feelings,  I  once  more  bid  thee  farewell — farewell  for- 
evei 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 

GODOLPHIX. 

nor,  she  will  not  see  you  ! " 
MYou  have  given  my  note — given  that  ring?" 
••  1  have,  and  she  still  refusi 

••  1  i  ?— and  is  that  all  the  answer  ?  no  line  to — to  soften 

the  reply  ?  " 

•r,  I  have  spoken  all  my  message." 
ruel,  hard-hearted  !     May  I  call  again,  think  you,  with  a 
better  success  ?  " 

1'he  convent,  at  stated  times,  is  open  to  strangers,  signor ; 
but  so  far  as  the  young  signora  is  concerned,  I  feel  assured,  from 
her  manner,  that  your  visits  will  be  in  vain." 

I  understand  you.  madam;  you  wish  to  entice  her 
from  the  wicked  world, — to  suffer  not  human  friendships  to  dis- 
turb her  thoughts.  Good  hi  !  and  can  she,  so  young,  so 
ardent,  dream  of  taking  the  veil 

•  She  does  no  1  the  nun  coolly  ;  ';  she  has  no 

intention  of  remaining  here  Ion  _ 

"Befriend   me,   1    beseech  you!w  cried  Godolphin,   eagerly. 
e  her  to  me  ;  let  me  only  come  once  to  her  within  these 

tnd  1  will  enrich  your " 

!  day." 

Dejected,  melancholy,  and  yet  enraged  amid  all  his  sorrow, 

lolphin  returned  to  Ron:  .     Lucilla's  letter  rankled  in  his 

rt  like  the  barb  of  a  broken  arrow;  but  the  stern  resolve 

.1  refused  to  see  him  appeared  to  the  pride 

that  belongs  to  manhood   a  harsh   and  unfeelii  It     He 

w  not  that  poor  Lucilla'  had  watched  him  from  the 

:*  the  convent,  and  that  while,  for  his  sake  more  than  her 

own.  she  had  refused  the  meeting  he  prayed  for,  she  had  not  the 

resolution  to  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  gazing  on  him  once  more. 
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He  reached  Rome  :  he  found  a  note  on  his  table  from  Lady 
Charlotte  Deerham,  saying  she  had  heard  it  was  his  intention  to 
leave  Rome,  and  begging  him  to  receive  from  her  that  evening 
her adieux.  "Lady  Lrpingham  will  be  with  me,"  concluded  the 
note. 

This  brought  a  new  train  of  ideas.  Since  Lucilla's  flight,  all 
thought  but  of  Lucilla  had  been  expelled  from  Godolphin's  mind. 
YVe  have  seen  how  his  letter  to  Lady  Erpingham  miscarried  ;  he 
had  written  no  other.  How  strange  to  Constance  must  seem  his 
conduct,  after  the  scene  of  the  avowal  in  the  Siren's  Cave ;  no 
excuse  on  the  one  hand,  no  explanation  on  the  other;  and  now 
what  explanation  s/wu/dhe  give  ?  There  was  no  longer  a  neces- 
sity, for  it  was  no  longer  honesty  and  justice  to  fly  from  the  bliss 
that  might  await  him — the  love  of  his  early-worshiped  Constance. 
Rut  could  he,  with  a  heart  yet  bleeding  from  the  violent  rupture 
of  one  tie,  form  a  new  one  ?  Agitated,  restless,  self-reproachful, 
bewildered,  and  uncertain,  he  could  not  bear  thoughts  that  de- 
manded answers  to  a  thousand  questions ;  he  flung  from  his 
cheerless  room,  and  hastened,  with  a  feverish  pulse  and  burning 
temples,  to  Lady  Charlotte  Deerham's. 

"  Good  Heavens !  how  ill  you  look,  Mr.  Godolphin ! "  cried 
the  hostess,  involuntarily, 

"  111 ! — ha  !  ha  !  I  never  was  better  ;  but  I  have  just  returned 
from  a  long  journey :  I  have  not  touched  food  nor  felt  sleep  for 
three  days  and  nights.  I! — ha!  ha!  no,  I'm  not  ill;"  and, 
with  an  eye  bright  with  gathering  delirium,  Godolphin  glared 
around  him. 

Lady  Charlotte  drew  back  and  shuddered  ;  Godolphin  felt  a 
cool,  soft  hand  laid  on  his  ;  he  turned,  and  the  face  of  Constance, 
full  of  anxious  and  wondering  pity,  was  bent  upon  him.  He 
stood  arrested  for  one  moment,  and  then,  seizing  that  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips — his  heart,  and  burst  suddenly  into  tears. 
That  paroxysm  saved  his  life  ;  for  days  afterward  he  was  insen* 
sible. 


CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE   DECLARATION — THE    APPROACHING    NUPTIALS — IS   THE 
IDEALIST    CONTENTED  ? 

As  Godolphin  returned  to  health,  and,  day  after  day,  the 
presence  of  Constance,  her  soft  tones,  her  deep  eyes,  grew  on 
him,  renewing  their  ancient  spells,  the  reader  must  perceive  that 
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bourn  to  which  events  necessarily  tended.  For  some  weeks  not 
a  word  that  alluded  10  the  Siren's  Cave  was  uttered  by  either; 
but  when  that  allusion  came  at  1  as;  from  Godolphin's  lips,  the 
next  moment  he  was  kneeling  beside  Constance,  her  hand  sur- 
rendered to  his,  and  her  proud  cheek  all  bathed  in   the  blushes 

sixteen. 

"And  rid  Saville,  "you,  Pen  y  Godolphin,  are  at  last  the 

accepted  lover  of  Constance,  Countess  of  Erpingham?  When 
is  the  wedding  to  be  ?  " 

'•  1  kn<  ."  replied  Godolphin,  musingly. 

"  Well.  I  almost  envy  you  ;  you  will  be  very  happy  for  six  weeks, 
and  that's  something  in  this  disagreeable  world.  Yet,  now  1 
look  on  you,  I  grow  reconciled  to  myself  again  ;  you  do  not  seem 
so  happy  as  that  I.  Augustus  Savil  ild  envy  you  while  my 

digestion  las,ts.     What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  " 

••  N<  'thing,"  replied  Godolphin,  vacantly  ;  the  words  of  Lucilla 
were  weighing  at  his  heart,  like  a  prophecy  working  toward  its 
fulfillment :  "  Come  what  may,  you  will  never  find  the  happiness 
you  ask ;  you  exact  too  much." 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erpingham's  page  entered  with  a  note 
from  l  ind  a  present  of  flowers.     No  one  ever  wrote 

half  so  beautifully,  so  spiritually,  as  Constance;  and  to  Percy 
the  wit  was  so  intermingled  with  the  tenderness! 

•■  No,"  said  he,  burying  his  lips  among  the  dowers;  "no!  I 
discard  the  foreboding;  with  you  I  must  be  happy!  "  But  con- 
science, still  unsilenced,  whispered — Lucilla/ 

I  he  marriage  was  to  take  place  at  Rome.  The  day  was  fixed ; 
and,  owing  to  Constance's  rank,  beauty,  and  celebrity,  the  news 
of  the  event  created  throughout  "  the  English  in  Italy  "  no  small 
sensation.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  gossip,  of  course,  on  the 
occasion  ;  and  some  of  this  gos-  iv  to  the  haughty 

nee.     It  \\  :   that  she  had  madi    a  stra 

match — that  it  was  a  curious  weakness  in  one  so  proud  and  brill- 
iant, to  l.ok  no  loftier  than  a  private  and  not  very  wealth}-  gen- 
tleman ;  handsome,  indeed  and  reputed  clever,  but  one  who  had 
never  distinguished  himself  \x\  anything — who  never  would! 

Constance  was  alarmed  anil  stung  I   the  \ 

tion,  the  paltry  sneer,  but  at   th  J  to  I 

phin:   "he    had    never  distinguished  himself  in  anythii 

ild."         ink,  wealth,  power,  (  felt  these  she 

wanted  not,  these  she  could   comma  herself:    but    she   felt 

also  that  a  nobler  vanity  of  her  nature  required  that  the  man  of 
her  mature  and  second  choice  should  not  be  one,  in  repute,  of 
that  mere  herd,  above  whom,  in  reality,  his  genius  so  eminently 
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exalted  him.  She  deemed  it  essential  to  her  future  happiness 
that  Godolphin's  ambition  should  be  aroused,  that  he  should 
share  her  ardor  for  those  great  objects  that  she  felt  would  for- 
ever be  dear  to  her. 

"  I  love  Rome  !  "  said  she,  passionately,  one  day,  as,  accom- 
panied by  Godolphin,  she  left  the  Vatican  ;  "  I  feel  my  soul  grow 
larger  amid  its  ruins.  Elsewhere,  through  Italy,  we  live  in  the 
present,  but  here  in  the  past." 

"  Say  not  that  that  is  the  better  life,  dear  Constance ;  the 
present — can  we  surpass  it?  " 

Constance  blushed,  and  thanked  her  lover  with  a  look  that 
told  him  he  was  understood. 

"  Yet,"  said  she,  returning  to  the  subject,  "  who  can  breathe 
the  air  that  is  rife  with  glory,  and  not  be  intoxicated  with  emu- 
lation ?     Ah,  Percy  !  " 

"  Ah,  Constance !  and  what  wouldst  thou  have  of  me  ?  Is 
it  not  glory  enough  to  be  thy  lover  ?  " 

51  Let  the  world  be  as  proud  of  my  choice  as  I  am." 

Godolphin  frowned  ;  he  penetrated  in  those  words  to  Con- 
stance's secret  meaning.  Accustomed  to  be  an  idol  from  his 
boyhood,  he  resented  the  notion  that  he  had  need  of  exertion 
to  render  him  worthy  even  of  Constance  ;  and  sensible  that  it 
might  be  thought  he  had  made  an  alliance  beyond  his  just  pre- 
tensions, he  was  doubly  tenacious  as  to  his  own  claims.  Go- 
dolphin frowned  then,  and  turned  away  in  silence.  Constance 
sighed  ;  she  felt  that  she  might  not  renew  the  subject.  But, 
after  a  pause,  Godolphin  himself  continued  it. 

"  Constance."  said  he,  in  a  low  firm  voice,  "let  us  under- 
stand each  other.  You  are  all  to  me  in  the  world  ;  fame,  and 
honor,  and  station,  and  happiness.  Am  I,  also,  that  all  to  you? 
If  there  be  any  thought  at  your  heart  which  whispers  you,  'you 
might  have  served  your  ambition  better;  you  have  done  wrong 
in  yielding  to  love  and  love  only,' — then,  Constance,  pause  ;  it 
is  not  too  late." 

"  Do  I  deserve  this,  Percy  ?  " 

"  You  drop  words  sometimes,"  answered  Godolphin,  "  that 
seem  to  indicate  that  you  think  the  world  may  cavil  at  your 
choice,  and  that  some  exertion  on  my  part  is  necessary  to  main- 
tain your  dignity.  Constance,  need  I  say,  again  and  again, 
that  I  adore  the  very  dust  you  tread  on  ?  But  I  have  a  pride, 
a  self-respect,  beneath  which  I  cannot  stoop  ;  if  you  really  think 
or  feel  this,  I  will  not  condescend  to  receive  even  happiness 
from  you  :  let  us  part." 

Constance  saw  his  lips  white  and  quivering  as  he  spoke  ;  her 
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heart  smote  her,  her  pride  vanished  ;  she  sank  on  his  shoulder, 
and  forgot  even  ambition;  nay,  while  she  inly  murmured  at  his 

timent  she  felt  it  breathed  a  smt  of  nobility  that  she  could 
not  but  esteem.  She  strove  then  to  lull  to  rest  all  her  more 
worldly  anxieties  for  the  future  ;  to  hope  that,  cast  on  the  excit- 
.   English   ambition,    Godolphin  must   1  irily  be 

stirred  despite  his  creed  ;  and  if  she  sometimes  doubted,  some- 
time lired  of  this,  she  felt  at  least  that  his  presence  hail 

•me  dearer  to  her  than  all  things.  Nay,  she  checked  her  own 
enthusiasm,  her  own  worship  of  fame,  since  they  clashed  with  Ids 
opinions:  so  marvelously  and  insensibly  had  Love  bowed  down 
the  proud  energies  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the  daughter  of  John 
Vernon. 


CHAPTER  XLVI. 

THE  BRIDALS — THE  ACCIDENT — THE  IIRST  LAWFUL  POSSESSION  OF 

LOVE. 

1 1'  was  the  morning  on  which  Constance  and  Godolphin  were  to 
be  married;  it  had  been  settled  that  they  were  to  proceed  the 
same  day  toward  Florence;  and  Constance  was  at  her  toilet 
when  her  woman  laid  beside  her  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"  From  Percy — from  Mr.  Godolphin,  I  mean  ?  "  she  asked, 
taking  them  up. 

"  N   .  my  lady  ;  a  young  woman  outside  the  palace  gave  them 
and  bade   me  in   such  prett-  >h  be  sure  to  give   them 

.our  ladyship;    and  when   I  offered  her  money,  she  would 
not  take  anything,  my  lady.'' 

"The  Italians  are  a  courteous  people,"  replied  Constance; 
and  she  placed  the  flowers  in  her  bosom. 

As,  liter  the  ceremony,  Godolphin  assisted  his  bride  into 
the  carr    \   .  rapped  in  a  large  cloak,  pressed  forward 

1  moment     Godolphin  bad  in  that  moment  turned  his  head 
ic  order  to  his  servant,  and  with  the  next  the  girl  had 
sunk  back  into  the  throng  that  \.  iwn  around  the  can, 

— yet  not  before  C  ird  her  murmur  in  a  de 

admiring,  yet  sorrowful  tone  :  ,-  Beautiful  !  how  beautiful  ! — Ah 

"  Did  you  observe  what  beautiful  eyes  that  young  girl  had  ?  " 
asked  <  ice,  as  the  carriage  whirled  off. 

•'  What  girl  ?     I  saw  nothing  but  you  !  " 
"  Hark  !  there  is  a  noise  behind." 
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Godolphin  looked  out ;  the  crowd  seemed  collected  round 
one  person. 

"  Only  a  young  woman  fainted,  sir  !  "  said  his  servant  seated 
behind.  "  She  fell  down  in  a  fit  just  before  the  horses  ;  but 
they  started  aside,  and  did  not  hurt  her." 

"  That  is  fortunate ! "  said  Godolphin,  reseating  himself  by 
his  new  bride  ;  "  drive  on  faster." 

At  Florence,  Godolphin  revealed  to  Constance  the  outline  of 
Lucilla's  history,  and  Constance  shared  somewhat  of  the  feeling 
with  which  he  told  it. 

"  I  left,"  said  he,  "  in  the  hands  of  the  abbess  a  sum  to  be 
entirely  at  Lucilla's  control,  whether  she  stayed  in  the  convent 
or  not,  and  which  will  always  secure  to  her  an  independence. 
But  I  confess  I  should  like  now,  once  more  to  visit  the  convent 
and  learn  on  what  fate  she  has  decided." 

"  You  would  do  well,  dear  Percy,"  replied  Constance,  who 
from  her  high  and  starred  sphere  could  stoop  to  no  vulgar  jeal- 
ousy; ''indeed,  I  think,  you  could  do  no  less." 

And  Godolphin  covered  those  generous  lips  with  the  sweet 
kisses  in  which  esteem  begins  to  mingle  with  passion.  What 
has  the  Earth  like  that  first  fresh  union  of  two  hearts  long  sepa- 
rated, and  now  blended  forever!  However  close  the  sympathy 
between  woman  and  her  lover — however  each  thinks  to  have 
learned  the  other — what  a  world  is  there  left  z/zdearned,  until 
marriage  brings  all  those  charming  confidences,  that  holy  and 
sweet  intercourse,  which  leave  no  separate  interest,  no  undi- 
vided thought !  But  there  is  one  thing  that  distinguishes  the 
conversation  of  young  married  people  from  that  of  lovers  on  a 
less  sacred  footing — they  talk  of  the  future  !  Other  lovers  talk 
rather  of  the  past;  an  uncertainty  pervades  their  hereafter; 
they  feel,  they  recoil  from  it ;  they  are  sensible  that  their  plans 
are  not  one  and  indivisible.  But  married  people  are  always 
laying  out  the  "to  come;"  always  talking  over  their  plans: 
this  often  takes  something  away  from  the  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, but  how  much  it  adds  to  its  enjoyment! 

Seated  by  each  other,  and  looking  on  the  silver  Arno,  Godol- 
phin and  Constance,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  surrendered  them- 
selves to  the  contemplation  of  their  future  happiness.  "And 
what  would  be  your  favorite  mode  of  life,  dear  Percy?  " 

"Why,  J  have  now  no  schemings  left  me,  Constance.  With 
you  obtained,  I  have  grown  a  dullard,  and  left  off  dreaming. 
But  let  me  see  ;  a  house  in  England — you  like  England — some 
ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  great  Babel :  books,  pictures,  stat- 
ues, and  old  trees  that  shall  put  us  in  mind  of  our  Norman 
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fathers  who  planted  them;  above  all,  a  noisy,  clear,  sunny 
stream  gliding  amid  then) — deer  on  the  opposite  batik,  half  hid- 
den among  the  fem;  and  rooks  over  head:  a  privilege  for  ec- 
centricity that  would  allow  one  to  be  social  or  solitary  as  one 
pleased  ;  and  a  house  so  full  of  guests,  that  to  shun  them  all 
now  and  then  would  be  no  affront  to  one." 

"Wei  nstance,  smiling,  "go  on." 

!   have  finished." 
inished!" 

"  Yes,  my  fair  Insatiable  !     What  more  would  you  have 

'•  Why,  this  is  but  a  country  life  you  have  been  talking  of; 
very  well  in  its  way  for  three  months  in  the  year." 

"  Italy,  then,  for  the  other  nine,"  returned  Godolphin. 
Ah,  Percy! — is  pleasure,  mere  pleasure,  vulgar  pleasure,  to 
be  really  the  sole  end  and  aim  of  life  ?  " 

"Assuredly!" 

••  And  action,  enterprise — are  these  as  nothing?" 

Godolphin  was  silent,  but  began  absently  to  throw  pebbles 
into  the  water.  The  action  reminded  Constance  of  the  first  lime 
she  had  ever  seen  him  among  his  ancestral  groves;  and  she 
sighed  as  she  now  gazed  on  a  brow  from  which  the  effeminacy  and 
dreaming  of  his  life  had  banished  much  of  its  early  chivalric 
and  earnest  expression. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 

NEW-    OF    LUCILLA. 

Godolphin  was  about  one  morning  to  depart  for  the  convent 
to  which  Lucilla  had  Sown,  when  a  letter  was  brought  to  him 
from  the  abbess  of  the  convent  herself;  it  had  followed  him 
from  Rome.  Lucilla  had  left  her  retreat — left  it  three  days  be- 
fore Godolphin's  ma;  the  abbess  knew  not  whither,  but 
believed  she  intended  to  reside  in  Rome.  She  inclosed  him  a 
■  from  Lucilla,  left  for  him  before  her  departure.  Short  but 
characteristic  ;  it  ran  thus  : 

Lucilla         I     dolphi 

"  I  can  stay  here   no   longer:  my  mind   will   not   submit 
quiet;  this  inactivity  wears  me  to  madness.     I  .1  want  to 

see  thy  wife.     I  shad  go  to  Rome  ;   I  shall  witness  thy  wedding; 
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and  then — ah  !  what  then  ?  Give  me  back,  Godolphin,  oh,  give 
me  back  the  young  pure  heart  I  had  ere  I  loved  you  !  Then,  I 
could  take  joy  in  all  things  : — no?a  !  But  I  will  not  repine  ;  it 
is  beneath  me.  I,  the  daughter  of  the  stars,  am  no  love-sick 
and  nerveless  minion  of  a  vain  regret;  my  pride  is  roused  at 
last,  and  I  feel  at  least  the  independence  of  being  alone.  Wild 
and  roving  shall  be  my  future  life;  that  lot  which  denies  me 
hope,  has  raised  me  above  all  fear.  Love  makes  us  all  the  wom- 
an ;  love  has  left  me,  and  something  hard  and  venturous,  some- 
thing that  belongs  to  thy  sex,  has  come  in  its  stead. 

"You  have  left  me  money — I  thank  you — I  thank  you — I 
thank  you ;  my  heart  almost  chokes  me  as  I  write  this.  Could 
you  think  of  me  so  basely  ? — For  shame,  man  !  if  my  child — our 
child  were  living  (and  oh,  Percy,  she  had  thine  eyes  !),  I  would 
see  her  starve  inch  by  inch  rather  than  touch  one  doit  of  thy 
bounty  I  But  she  is  dead — thank  God  !  Fear  not  for  me,  I 
shall  not  starve ,  these  hands  can  support  life.  God  bless  thee 
— loved-  as  thou  still  art !  If,  years  hence,  I  should  feel  my  end 
draw  near,  I  will  drag  myself  to  thy  country,  and  look  once  more 
on  thy  face  before  I  die." 

Godolphin  sunk  down,  and  covered  his  face  with  his  hands. 
Constance  took  up  the  letter.  "  Ay — read  it !  "  said  he,  in  a  hol- 
low voice.  She  did  so,  and  when  she  had  finished,  the  proud 
Constance,  struck  by  a  spirit  like  her  own,  bathed  the  letter  in 
her  teais.  This  pleased — this  touched — this  consoled  Godol- 
phin more  than  the  most  elaborate  comfortings. 

"  Poor  girl !  "  said  Constance,  through  her  tears,  "  this  must 
not  be ;  she  must  not  be  left  on  the  wide  world  to  her  own  de- 
spairing heart.  Let  us  both  go  to  Rome  and  seek  her  out.  J 
will  persuade  her  to  accept  what  she  refuses  from  you." 

Godolphin  pressed  his  wife's  hand,  but  spoke  not.  They 
went  that  day  to  Rome.  Lucilla  had  departed  for  Leghorn, 
and  thence  taken  her  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  north- 
ern coasts  of  Europe.  Perhaps  she  had  sought  her  father's 
land  ?  With  that  hope,  in  the  absence  of  all  others,  they  at- 
tempted to  console  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 

IN  WHICH  ["WO    PERSONS,   1  I  RW  '.MATLV  UNITED,  DISCOVER  THAT 
NO  TIE  CAN    1  ■:■.   IDUCE  UNION  OF  MINDS. 

Weeks  passed  on,  and.  apparently,  Godolphin  had  reconciled 
himself  to  the  disappearance  and  precarious  destiny  of  Lucilla. 
It  was  not  in  his  calm  and  brooding  nature  to  show  much  of 
emotion  ;  but  there  wa  .  even  in  the  presence  of  Constance, 

a  cloud  0:1  his  brow>  and  the  fits  of  abstraction  to  which  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  grew  upon  him  more  frequently  than 
ever.  Constance  had  been  inured  for  years  to  the  most  assidu- 
ous, thi  I  attentions  :  and  now,  living  much  alone 
with  Godolphin,  she  began  somewhat  to  miss  them  ;  for  Godol- 
phin could  be  a  passionate,  a  romantic,  but  he  could  not  be  a 
very  watchful  lover.  He  had  no  petits  sains.  Few  husbands 
have,  it  is  true  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  for  husbands  in  general. 
But  Constance  was  not  an  ordinary  woman ;  she  loved  deeply, 
but  she  loved  according  to  her  nature — as  a  woman  proud  and 
exacting  must  love.  For  Godolphin,  her  haughty  step  waxed 
timorous  and  vigilant  ;  she  always  sprang  forward  the  first  to 
meet  him  on  his  return  from  his  solitary  ramblings,  and  he  smiled 
upon  her  with  his  wonted  gentleness — but  not  so  gratefully, 
thought  Constance,  as  he  ought.  In  truth,  he  had  been  too 
much  accustomed  to  the  eager  love  of  Luciila,  to  feel  greatly 
surprised  at  any  pioof  of  tenderness  from  Constance.  Thus, 
too  proud  to  speak — to  hint  a  complaint,  Constance  was  never- 
theless perpetually  wounded,  and  by  degrees  (although  not  lov- 

iier  husband  less)  she  taught  that  love  to  be  more  concealed. 
Oh,  that  accused  secrctiveness  in  women,  which  makes  them  al- 
ways belie  themse 

( i  idolphin,  too,  was  not  without  his  disappointments.     There 

something  so  bright,  so  purely  intellectual  about  Constance's 
character,  that  at  times,  when  brought  into  constant  intercourse 
with  her,  you  longed  for  some  human  weakness — some  wild,  warm 
error  on  which  to  repose.  Dazzling  and  fair  as  snow,  like  sn 
your  eye  ached  to  gaze  upon  her.  She  had,  during  the  J 
her  ungenial  marriage,  cultivated  her  mind  to  the  utmost ;  few 
re  so  accomplished — it  might  be  learned  ;  her  conver- 
sation flowed  forever  in  the  same  bright,  flowery,  adorned  stream. 
There  were  times  when  Godolphin  recollected  how  hard  it  is  to 
read  a  volume  of  that  Gibbon,  who  in  a  page  is  so  delightful. 
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Her  affection  for  him  was  intense,  high,  devoted  ;  but  it  was 
wholly  of  the  same  intellectual,  spiritualized  order;  it  seemed 
to  Godolphin  to  want  human  warmth  and  fondness.  In  fact, 
there  never  was  a  woman  who,  both  by  original  nature  and  af- 
ter-habits, was  so  purely  and  abstractedly  "  mind  "  as  was  Con- 
stance ;  there  was  not  a  single  trait  or  taste  in  her  character 
that  a  sensualist  could  have  sneered  at.  Her  heart  was  wholly 
Godolphin's;  her  mind  was  generous,  sympathizing,  lofty;  her 
person  unrivaled  in  the  majesty  of  its  loveliness  ;  all  these,  too, 
were  Godolphin's  and  yet  the  eternal  something  was  wanting 
still. 

"  I  have  brought  you  your  hat,  Percy,"  said  Constance  ;  "  you 
forget  the  dews  are  falling  fast,  and  your  head  is  uncovered." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Percy,  gently  ;  yet  Constance  thought  the 
tone  might  have  been  warmer.  "  How  beautiful  is  this  hour  ! 
Look  yonder,  the  sun's  ray  still  upon  those  immortal  hills — that 
lone  gray  tower  among  the  far  plains — and  pines  around — 
hearken  to  their  sighing  !  These  are  indeed  the  scenes  of  the 
Dryad  and  the  Faun.  These  are  scenes  where  we  could  melt 
our  whole  nature  down  to  love  :  Nature  never  meant  us  for  the 
stern  and  arid  destinies  we  fulfill.  Look  round,  Constance,  in 
every  leaf  of  her  gorgeous  book,  how  glowingly  is  written  the 
one  sentence,  '  Love  and  be  happy  ! '  You  answer  not ;  to 
these  thoughts  you  are  cold." 

"  They  breathe  too  much  of  the  Epicurean  and  his  rose  leaves 
for  me,"  answered  Constance,  smilingly.  "  I  love  better  that 
stern  old  cower,  telling  of  glorious  strife  and  great  deeds,  than 
all  the  softer  landscape,  on  which  the  present  debasement  of  the 
south  seems  written." 

"  You  and  your  English,"  said  Godolphin,  somewhat  bitterly, 
"prate  of  the  debasement  of  my  poor  Italians  in  a  jargon  that 
I  confess  almost  enrages  me."  (Constance  colored  and  bit  her 
lip.)  "  Debasement !  why  debasement  ?  They  enjoy  them- 
selves ;  they  take  from  life  its  just  moral ;  they  do  not  affect  the 
more  violent  crimes  ;  they  feel  their  mortality,  follow  its  com- 
mon ends,  are  frivolous,  contented,  and  die  !  Well ;  this  is  de- 
basement.— Be  it  so.  But  for  what  would  you  exchange  it  ? 
The  hard,  cold,  ferocious  guilt  of  ancient  Rome  ;  the  detestable 
hypocrisy,  the  secret  villainy,  fraud,  murder,  that  stamped  re- 
publican Venice  ?  The  days  of  glory  that  you  lament  are  the 
days  of  the  darkest  guilt ;  and  man  shudders  when  he  reads 
what  the  fair  moralizers  over  the  soft  and  idle  Italy  sigh  to  re- 
call !  " 

"  You  are  severe,"  said  Constance,  with  a  pained  voice. 
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"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  you  are  often  severe  on  my  Eeel 


Constance  was  silent;  the  magic  of  the  sunset  was  gone; 
they  walked  back  to  the  house,  thoughtful,  and  somewhat 
cooled  toward  each  other. 

Another  day,  on  which  the  rain  forbade  them  to  stir  from 
home,  Godolphin,  after  he  had  remained  long  silent  and  meditat- 
ing, said  to  Constance,  who  was  busy  writing  letters  to  her  po- 
litical friends,  in  which,  avoiding  Italy  and  love,  the  scheming 
countess  dwelt  only  on  busy  England  and  its  eternal  politics, — 

••  Will  you  read  to  me,  dear  Constance  ?  my  spirits  are  sad  to- 
day I  the  weather  affects  them  !  " 

Guidance  laid  aside  her  letters,  and  took  up  one  of  the  many 
books  that  strewed  the  table  :  it  was  a  volume  of  one  of  our 
most  popular  poets. 

••  I  hate  poetry,"  said  Godolphin,  languidly. 

•' Here  is  Nfachiavei's  history  of   the  Prince  of  Lucca,"  said 

tistance,  quickly. 

••  Ah,  read  that,  and  see  how  odious  is  ambition,"  returned 
Godolphin. 

Ami  Constance  read,  but  she  warmed  at  what  Godolphin's  lip 
curled  with  disdain.  The  sentiments,  however,  drew  him  from 
his  apathy ;  and  presently,  with  the  eloquence  he  could  command 
when  once  excited,  he  poured  forth  the  doctrines  of  his  peculiar 
philosophy.  Constance  listened,  delighted  and  absorbed  ;  she 
did  not  sympathize  with  the  thought,  but  she  was  struck  with 
the  genius  which  clothed  it. 

Ah  !  "  said  she,  with  enthusiasm,  "  why  should  those  brilliant 
words  be  thus  spoken  and  lost  forever?  Why  not  stamp  them 
on  the  living  page,  or  why  not  invest  them  in  the  oratory  that 
would  render  ynu  illustrious  and  thou  immortal." 

••  Excellent !  "  said  Godolphin,  laughing  :  '■•  the  House  of  Com- 
mons would  sympathize  with  philosophy  warmly  .' 

Yet  Constance  was  right  on  the  whole.  But  the  curse  of  a 
life  of  pleasure  is  its  aversion  to  useful  activity.  Talk  of  the 
genius  that  lies  crushed  and  obscure  in  poverty  !  Wealth  and 
station  have  also  their  mute  Miltons  and  inglorious  Hampdi 
!  how  much  of  deep  and  true  wisdom  do  we  meet  am* 
the  trirlers  of  the  wor!  1  !  How  much  that  in  the  stern  middle 
walks  of  life  would  have  obtained  renown,  in  the  withering  and 
relaxed  air  of  loftier  rank  dies  away  unheeded  I  The  two  ex- 
tremes meet  in  this, — the  destruction  of  mental  gifts. 
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CHAPTER  XLIX. 

THE  RETURN  TO  LONDON THE  ETERNAL  NATURE  OF  DISAPPOINT- 
MENT  FANNY  MILLINGER — HER  HOUSE  AND  SUPPER. 

It  was  in  the  midst  of  spring,  and  at  the  approach  of  night, 
that  our  travelers  entered  London.  After  an  absence  of  some 
duration,  there  is  a  singular  emotion  on  returning  to  the  roar 
and  tumult  of  that  vast  city.  Its  bustle,  its  life,  its  wealth, — the 
tokens  of  the  ambition  and  commerce  of  the  Great  Island  Race 
— have  something  of  inconceivable  excitement  and  power,  after 
the  comparative  desertion  and  majestic  stillness  of  Continental 
cities.  Constance  leaned  restlessly  forth  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage  as  it  whirled  on. 

"  Oh  that  I  were  a  man  !  "  said  she,  fervently. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  Godolphin,  smilingly 

"  Why  !  Look  out  on  this  broad  theatre  of  universal  ambition, 
and  read  the  why.  What  a  proud  and  various  career  lies  open 
in  this  free  city  to  every  citizen  !  Look,  look  yonder — the  old 
hereditary  senate,  still  eloquent  with  high  memories." 

"  And  close  by  it,"  said  Godolphin,  sneering,  "  behold  the 
tomb  !  " 

"  Yes,  but  the  tomb  of  great  men  !  "  said  Constance,  eagerly. 

"  The  victims  of  their  greatness." 

There  was  a  pause  ;  Constance  would  not  reply,  she  would 
scarcely  listen. 

"And  do  you  feel  no  excitement,  Percy,  in  the  hum  and  bustle 
—the  lights,  the  pomp  of  your  native  city  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I  am  in  the  mart  where  all  enjoyment  may  be  pur- 
chased." 

"  Ah,  fie  !  " 

Godolphin  drew  his  cloak  round  him,  and  put  up  the  window. 
"  These  cursed  east  winds  !  " 

Very  true — they  are  the  curse  of  the  country  ! 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  stately  portico  of  Erpingham 
House.  Godolphin  felt  a  little  humiliated  at  being  indebted  to 
another — to  a  woman,  for  so  splendid  a  tenement ;  but  Con- 
stance, not  penetrating  into  his  sentiment,  hastened  up  the  broad 
stairs,  and  said,  pointing  to  a  door  that  led  to  her  boudoir  : 

"  In  that  room  cabinets  have  been  formed  and  shaken." 

Godolphin  laughed  ;  he  was  alive  only  to  the  vanity  of  the 
boast,  because  he  shared  not  the  enthusiasm ;  this  was  Constance's 
weak  point :  her  dark  eye  flashed  fire. 
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There's  nothing  bores  a  man  more  than  the  sort  of  une 
quiet  that  follows  a  day's  journey,     ('...dolphin  took  his  hat,  and 
yawningly  stretching  himself,  nodded  to  C01  stance,  and  moved 
to  the  door;  they  were  in  her  dressing-room  at  the  time. 

-  Why,  what.  !'      y,  you  cannot  be  going  out  now  !  " 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  love." 

''Where,  in  Heaven's  name  ?  " 

"  To  White's,  to  learn  the  news  of  the  Opera,  and  the  strength 

of  the  Ballet." 

••  I  had  just  rung  for  lights,  to  show  you  the  house  !  "  said 
Constance,  disappointed  and  half  reproachfully. 

"Mercy,  I    instance!  damp  rooms  and  east  winds   together 
are  too  much.      House,  indeed  !  what  can  there  be  worth  seeing 
in  your  English  drawing-rooms  after  the  marble  palaces  of  Italy  ? 
commands  ? 

"None  I"  said  Constance,  sinking  back  into  her  chair,  with 

the  tears  in  her  eyes.     Godolphin  did  not  perceive  them  ;  he 

was  only  displeased  by  the  cold  tone  of  her  answer,  and  he  shut 

the  door,  muttering  to  himself — "  Was  there  ever  such  indelicate 

ntation ! " 

•  And  thi.  1  Constance,  bitterly,  "  I  return  to  England  ; 

friendless,  unloved,  solitary  in  my  schemes  and  my  heart  as  I 
was  before.  Awake,  my  soul  !  thou  art  my  sole  strength,  my 
sole  support.  Weak,  weak  that  I  was,  to  love  this  man  in  spite 
of Well,  well,  I  am  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  regret." 

So  saying,  she  wiped  away  a  few  tears,  and  turning  with  a 
strong  effort  from  softer  thoughts,  leaned  her  cheek  on  her 
hand,  and  gazing  on  the  fire,  surrendered  herself  to  the  sterner 
and  more  plotting  meditations  which  her  return  to  the  circle  of 
her  old  ambition  had  at  first  called  forth. 

Meanwhile  Godolphin  sauntered  into  the  then  arch-club  of 
that  reservoir  of  idle  exquisites  and  kid-gloved  poli- 
ticians.    There  arc  two  classes  of  popular  men  in  London  :  the 
sprightly,  joyous,  good-humored  set  ;  the  quiet,  gentle,  sarca 
herd.     The    one    are    fellows   called  devilish  good — the  other, 
fellows   called   devilish    gentleman-like.      To   the    latter   ci 
belonged  Godolphin.     As  he  had  never  written  a  book,  nor 
up  for  a  genius,  his  cleverness  was  tacitly  allowed  to  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  good  qualities.      Nothing  atones  for  the  sin,  in  the 
of  those  young  gentlemen  who  create  for  their  contempora- 
ries leputation,  of  having  in  any  way  distinguished  one's  self. 

"  He's  such  a  d d  bore,  that  man  with  his  books  and  ; 

said  an  arch-dandy  cf  Byron,  just  after  M  Childe  Harold  "  had 
turned  the  heads  of  the  women.     There  happened  to  be  a  knot 
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assembled  at  White's  when  Godolphin  entered  ;  they  welcomed 
him  affectionately. 

"  Wish  you  joy,  old  fellow,"  said  one.  "  Bless  me,  Godolphin  ! 
well,  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  cried  another.  "  So,  you  have 
monopolized  Lady  Erpingham  ! — lucky  dog  !  "  whispered  a  third. 

Godolphin,  his  vanity  soothed  by  the  reception  he  met  with, 
spent  his  evening  at  the  club.  The  habit  begun,  became  easy 
— Godolphin  spent  many  evenings  at  his  club.  Constance, 
running  the  round  of  her  acquaintance,  was  too  proud  to  com- 
plain. Perhaps  complaint  would  not  have  mended  the  matter: 
but  one  word  of  delicate  tenderness,  or  one  look  that  asked  for 
his  society,  and  White's  would  have  been  forsaken  !  Godolphin 
secretly  resented  the  very  evenness  of  temper  he  had  once  al- 
most overprized. 

"  Oh,  Godolphin,"  one  evening  whispersd  a  young  lord,  "  we 
sup  at  the  little  actress's, — the  Millinger;  you  remember  the 
Millinger  ?  You  must  come ;  you  are  an  old  favorite,  you 
know:  she'll  be  so  glad  to  see  you, — all  innocent,  by-the-way : 
Lady  Erpingham  need  not  be  jealous  " — (jealous  !  Constance 
jealous  of  Fanny  Millinger  !) — "  all  innocent.  Come,  I'll  drive 
you  there  ;  my  cab  is  at  the  door." 

"  Anything  better  than  a  lecture  on  ambition,"  thought  Godol- 
phin ;  and  he  consented.  Godolphin's  friend  was  a  lively  young 
nobleman,  of  that  good-natured,  easy,  uncaptious  temper,  which 
a  clever,  susceptible,  indolent  man  often  likes  better  than  com- 
rades more  intellectual,  because  he  has  not  to  put  himself  out  of 
his  way  in  the  comradeship.  Lord  Falconer  rattled  on,  as  they 
drove  along  the  brilliant  streets,  through  a  thousand  topics,  of 
which  Godolphin  heard  as  much  as  he  pleased ;  and  Falconer 
was  of  that  age  and  those  spirits  when  a  listener  may  be  easily 
dispensed  with. 

They  arrived  at  a  little  villa  at  Brompton  :  there  was  a  little 
garden  round  it,  and  a  little  bower  in  one  corner,  all  kept  ex- 
cessively neat ;  and  the  outside  of  the  house  had  just  been 
painted  white  from  top  to  bottom ;  and  there  was  a  veranda  to 
the  house;  and  the  windows  were  plate-glass,  with  mahogany 
sashes — only,  here  and  there,  a  Gothic  casement  was  stuck  in 
byway  of  looking  "tasty;"  and  through  one  window  on  the 
ground  floor,  the  lights,  shining  within,  showed  crimson  silk  and 
gilded  chairs,  and  all  sorts  of  finer)'— Louis  Quatorze  in  a  nut- 
shell !  The  reader  knows  the  sort  of  house  as  well  as  if  he  had 
d  in  it.  Ladies  of  Fanny  Millinger's  turn  of  mind  always 
>se  the  same  kind  of  habitation.  It  is  astonishing  what  an 
unanimity  of  taste  they  have  ;  and  young  men  about  town  call  it 
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'•  taste  "  too,  and  imitate  the  fashion  in  their  own  little  tusculums 
in  Chapel  Sm 

After  having  threaded  a  Gothic  hall  four  feet  by  eight,  and 
an  oval  conservatory  with  a  river-god  in  the  middle,  the  two 
und  themselves  in  the  presence  of  Fanny  Millinger. 

G  dolphin  had  certainly  felt  no  small  curiosity  to  see  again 
the  frank,  fair,  laughing  face  which  had  shone  on  his  boyhood, 
and  his  mind  ran  busily  back  to  that  summer  evening  when, 
with  a  pulse  how  different  from  its  present  languid  tenor,  and  a 
heart  burning  with  ardor  and  the  pride  of  novel  independence, 
the  young  adventurer  first  sallied  on  the  world.  He  drew  back 
involuntarily  as  he  now  ^.\/xi\  on  the  actress:  she  had  kept  the 
aise  oi  her  youth,  and  grown  round  and  full  in  her  propor- 
tions.  Siie  was  extravagantly  dressed,  but  not  with  an  ungrace- 
ful, although  a  theatrical  choice  :  her  fair  hands  and  arms  were 
red  with  jewels,  and  that  indescribable  air  which  betrays 
the  stage  was  far  more  visibly  marked  in  her  deportment  than 
when  Godolphin  first  knew  her;  yet  still  there  was  the  same 
freedom  as  of  old,  the  same  jovousness,  and  good-humored 
carelessness  in  her  manner,  and  in  the  silver  ring  of  her  voice, 
as  she  greeted  Falconer,  and  turned  to  question  him  as  to  his 
friend.  Godolphin  dropped  his  cloak,  and  the  next  moment, 
with  a  pretty  scream,  quite  stage-effect,  and  yet  quite  natural, 
the  -  had  thrown  herself  into  his  arms. 

••  1  >h  !  but  I  forgot,"  said  she  presently,  with  a  mock  saluta- 
tion of  respect,  "you  are  married  now;  there  will  be  no  more 
cakes  and  ale.  All!  what  long  years  since  we  met;  yet  I  have 
never  quite  forgotten  you,  although  the  stage  requires  all  one's 
memory  for  one's  new  parts.  Alas  !  your  hair — it  7vas  so  beau- 
tiful— it  has  lost  half  its  curl,  and  grown  thin.  Very  rude  in  me 
to  s.i  .  Kit  I  always  speak  the  truth,  and  my  heart  warms  to 
see  you,  so  all  its  thoughts  thaw  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Falconer,  who  had  been  playing  with  a  lit- 
tle muffy  sort  of  dog,  "  you'll  recollect  me  presently." 

"Von:     Oh !  one  never  thinks  of  1  cept  when  you  speak, 

ind  then  one  re<  oil  i— to  look  at  the  clocl  . 

'Very  good,  Fanny — verj  Fan:  and  when  do  you 

pect  Windsor  ? — IF    ought  to  be   here   soon.     Tell   me,  do 
like  him  really?" 

" Like  him? — yes,  excessively;  just  the  word  for  him — for 
you  all.  If  love  were  thrown  into  the  stream  of  life,  my  little 
sail  would  be  upset  in  an  instant,      lint  in  truth,  what  with  di 

and  playing,  and  all  the  j^rave  business  of  life.  I  am  not  idle 
enough  to  love.     And  oh,  Godolphin,  I'm  so  improved!     Ask 
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Lord  Falconer  if  I  don't  sing  like  an  angel,  although  my  voice 
is  hardly  strong  enough  to  go  round  a  loo-table ;  but  on  the 
stage,  one  learns  to  dispense  with  all  qualities.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  that  fictitious  existence,  side  by  side  with  the  real  one ! 
We  live  in  enchantment,  Percy,  and  enjoy  what  the  poets  pre- 
tend to." 

The  dreaming  Godolplvn  was  struck  by  the  remark.  He  was 
surprised,  also,  to  see  how  much  Fanny  remained  the  same.  A 
life  of  gayety  had  not  debased  her. 

Tom  Windsor  came  next,  an  Irishman  of  five  and  forty,  not  like 
his  countrymen  in  aught  save  wit.  Thin,  small,  shriveled,  but 
up  to  his  ears  in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with  a  jest  forever 
on  his  tongue  ■  rich  and  gay, — he  was  always  popular,  and  he 
made  the  most  of  his  little  life  without  being  an  absolute  rascal. 
Next  dropped  in  the  handsome  Frenchman,  De  Damville  ;  next, 
the  young  gambler,  St.  John  ;  next,  two  ladies,  both  actresses ; 
and  the  party  was  complete. 

The  supper  was  in  keeping  with  the  house  ;  the  best  wines, 
excellent  viands — the  actress  had  grown  rich.  Wit,  noise,  good 
humor,  anecdote  flashed  round  with  the  champagne  ;  and  Go- 
dolphin,  exhilarated  into  a  second  youth,  fancied  himself  once 
more  the  votary  of  pleasure. 


CHAPTER  L, 

GODOLPHIN'S  SOLILOQUY — HE  BECOMES  A  MAN  OF  PLEASURE  AND 
A  PATRON  OF  THE  ARTS — A  NEW  CHARACTER  SHADOWED  FORTH  ; 
FOR  AS  WE  ADVANCE,  WHETHER  IN  LIFE  OR  ITS  REPRESEN- 
TATION, CHARACTERS  ARE  MORE  FAINT  AND  DIMLY  DRAWN 
THAN   IN   I  HE  EARLIER  PART  OF  OUR  CAREER. 

"  Yes,"  said  Godolphin,  the  next  morning,  as  he  soliloquized 
over  his  lonely  breakfast-table — lonely,  for  the  hours  of  the 
restless  Constance  were  not  those  of  the  luxurious  and  indolent 
Godolphin,  and  she  was  already  in  her  carriage — nay,  already 
closeted  with  an  intriguing  ambassadress  :  "  yes  ;  I  have  passed 
two  eras  of  life — the  first  of  romance,  the  second  of  contempla- 
tion ;  once  my  favorite  study  was  poetry — next,  philosophy. 
Now,  returned  to  my  native  country,  rich,  settled,  yet  young, 
new  objects  arise  to  me  ;  not  that  vulgar  and  troublous  ambi- 
tion (which  is  to  make  a  toil  of  life)  that  Constance  suggests, 
but  a  more  warm  and  vivid  existence  than  that  I  have   lately 
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dreamed  away.     Let  luxury  and  pleasure  now  be  to  me  what 

solitude  and  thought   were'     1  have  been  too  long  the  solitary, 
I  will   learn  to   be   social." 

Agr<  eably  to  this  resolution.  Godolphin  returned  with  avidity 
to  the  enjoyment  of  die  world;  he  found  himself  courted,  he 
courted  society  in   return.      Erpingham    Mouse  had  been 

nation  :  who  does  not  recollect  the  yet 
ter  refinement  which  its  new  lord  threw  over  its  cird 

and  just  conception  of  the  fine  arts  had  always  char- 
acterized Godolphin.  He  now  formed  that  ardor  for  collecting 
common  to  the  more  elegant  order  of  minds.  From  his  beloved 
Italy  he  imported  the  most  beautiful  statues— his  cabinets  were 
filled  with  -ems— his  walls  glowed  with  the  triumphs  of  the 
canvas — the  showy  but  heterogeneous  furniture  of  Erpingham 
e  way  to  a  more  classic  and  perfect  taste.  The 
same  fastidiousness  which,  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart,  had  char- 
acterized Godolphin's  habits  and  sentiments,  characterized  his 
new  pursuits  :  the  same  thirst  for  the  Ideal,  the  same  worship  of 
the  Beautiful,  and  aspirations  after  the  Perfect. 

It  was  net  in  Constance's  nature  to  admit  this  smaller  ambi- 
tion :  her  taste  was  pure  but  not  minute  ;  she  did  not  descend  to 
the  philosophy  of  detail.  But  she  was  glad  still  to  see  that  Godol- 
phin could  lie'  aroused  to  the  discovery  of  an  active  object ;  and, 
although  she  sighed  to  perceive  his  fine  genius  frittered  away  on 
the  trifles  of  the  virtuoso — although  she  secretly  regretted  the 
waste  of  her  great  wealth  (which  afforded  to  political  ambition 
so  high  an  advantage;  on  the  mute  marble,  and  what  she  deemed, 
nor  unjustly,  frivolous  curiosities, — she  still  never  interfered 
with  Godolphin's  caprices, — conscious  that,  to  his  delicacy,  a 
;!e  objection  to  his  wishes  on  the  score  of  expense  would 
have  reminded  him  of  what  she  wished  him  most  to  t  viz., 

that  the  means  of  this  lavish  expenditure  were  derived  from  her. 
hoped  that    his  mind,  once    fairly  awakened,  would    soon 
tted  with   the  acquisition  of   baubles,  and  at  length  sigh 
for  loftier  objects;  and,  in  the   mean  while,  she    plunged   into 
her  old  party  plots  and  ambitious  intrigues. 

pingham  1:  celebrated  as  ever  for  the  beauty  of 

queen  and  for  the  political  nature  of  its  entertainments,  received 
a  new  celebrity  from  its  treasures  of  art  and  the  spiritual  wit 
and  grace  with  which  Godolphin  invested  its  attractions.  Among 
the  crowd  of  its  guests  there  was  one  whom  its  owners  more 
particularly  esteemed — Stainforth  Radclyffe  was  still  consider- 
ably under  thirty,  but  already  a  distinguished  man.  At  s,  hool 
had  been  distinguished  ;  at  coll-  -tinguished;  and: 
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in  the  world  of  science  distinguished  also.  Beneath  a  quiet, 
soft,  and  coid  exterior,  he  concealed  the  most  resolute  and  per- 
severing ambition  ;  and  this  ambition  was  the  governing  faculty 
of  his  soul.  His  energies  were  undistracted  by  small  objects  ; 
for  lie  went  little  into  general  society,  and  he  especially  sought 
in  his  studies  those  pursuits  which  nerve  and  brace  the  mind. 
He  was  a  profound  thinker,  a  deep  political  economist,  an  ac- 
curate financier,  a  judge  of  the  intricacies  of  morals  and  legisla- 
tion— for  to  his  mere  book-studies  he  added  an  instinctive  pen- 
etration into  men  ;  and  when  from  time  to  time  he  rejoined  the 
world,  he  sought  out  those  most  distinguished  in  the  science  he 
had  cultivated,  and  by  their  lights  corrected  his  own.  In  him 
there  was  nothing  desultory  or  undetermined  ;  his  conduct  was 
perpetual  calculation.  He  did  nothing  but  with  an  eve  to  a 
final  object;  and  when,  to  the  superficial,  he  seemed  most  to 
wander  from  the  road  their  prudence  would  have  suggested,  he 
was  only  seeking  the  surest  and  shortest  paths.  Yet  his  ambi- 
tion was  not  the  mere  vulgar  thirst  for  getting  on  in  the  world  ; 
he  cared  little  for  the  paltry  place,  the  petty  power  which  may 
reward  what  are  called  aspiring  young  men.  His  clear  sight 
penetrated  to  objects  that  seemed  wrapped  in  shade  to  all  others  ; 
and  to  those  only, — distant,  but  vast  and  towering, — he  deigned 
to  attach  his  desires.  He  cared  not  for  small  and  momentary 
rewards  ;  and  while  always  (for  he  knew  his  necessity)  upper- 
most on  the  tide  of  the  hour,  he  had  neither  joy  nor  thought 
for  the  petty  honors  for  which  he  was  envied,  and  by  which  he 
was  supposed  to  be  elated.  Always  occupied  and  always 
thoughtful,  he  went,  as  I  just  said,  very  little  into  the  gay 
world,  and  was  not  very  well  formed  to  shine  in  it  when  there  ; 
for  trifles  require  the  whole  man  as  much  as  matters  of  import- 
nnce.  He  did  not  want  either  wit  or  polish,  but  he  tasked  his 
powers  too  severely  on  great  subjects  not  to  be  sometimes  dull 
upon  small  ones;  yet,  when  he  was  either  excited  or  at  home, 
he  was  not  without — what  man  of  genius  is  ? — his  peculiar 
powers  of  conversation.  There  was  in  this  young,  dark,  brood- 
ing, stem  man,  that  which  had  charmed  Constance  at  first  sight : 
she  thought  to  recognize  a  nature  like  her  own,  and  Radclyffe's 
venturous  spirit  exulted  in  a  commune  with  hers.  Their  politics 
were  the  same;  their  ultimate  ends  not  very  unlike  ;  and  their 
common  ambition  furnished  them  with  an  eternity  of  topics  and 
schemes.  Radclyffe  was  Constance's  guest ; — but  Godolphin 
soon  grew  attached  to  the  young  politician,  though  he  shrugged 
his  shoulders  at  his  opinions.  In  youth,  Godolphin  had  been  a 
Tory — now,  if  anything,  he  was  a  Tory  still.     Such  a  political 
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creed  was  perhaps  the  natural  result  of  his  philosophical  belief. 
Constance,  Whig  by  profession,  ultra-Liberal  in  reality,  .--till 
however  gave  the  character  to  the  politics  of  the  li  and 

the  riophin   thought  politics  the  veriest   of   all    the 

trifles  which  a  man  could  leave  to  the  discretion  of  the  lady  of 
his  household.  We  may  judge,  therefore,  of  the  <juiet,  com- 
placent amusement  he  felt  in  the  didactics  of  Radclylte  or  the 
declamations  of  Constance. 

••  I  bal  Is  a  dangerous,  scheming  woman,  believe  me,"  said  the 
Duchess  of to  her  great  husband,  one  morning,  when  Con- 
stance left  her  Grace. 

■•  Nonsense  !  women  are  never  dangerous/' 


CHAPTER  LI. 

GODOI.PHIX'S    COURSE    OF    LIFE — INFLUENCE   OF   OPINION  AND  OF 
RIDIC1  ■    THE    MINUS    OF    PRIVILEGED    ORDERS — LADY     ER- 

PINGHAM'S    FRIENDSHIP    Willi  GEORGE  HIE  FOURTH — HI.-  MAN'- 
R   OF   LIVING. 

The  course  of  life  which  Godolophin  now  led  was  exactly  that 
which  it  is  natural  for  a  very  rich  intellectual  man  to  indulge — 

.ptuous,  but  refined.      He  was  arriving  at  that  age  when  the 

try  of  the  heart  necessarily  decays.  Wealth  almost  unlimited 
at  his  command  ;  he  had  no  motive  for  exertion  ;  and  he 
now  sought  in  pleasure  that  which  he  had  formerly  asked  from 
romance.  As  his  faculties  and  talents  had  no  other  circle  for 
display  than  that  which  "society"  affords;  so  by  slow  degi 
society — its  applause  and  its  regard — became  to  him  of  greater 
importance  than  his  "philosophy  dreamt  of."  Whatever  the 
circle  we  live  among,  the  public  opinion  of  that  circle  will,  sooner 
or  later,  obtain  a  control  over  us.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  life 
of  pleasure  makes  even  the  strongest  mind  frivolous  ai  last.  The 
lawyer,  the  senator,  the  man  of  letters,  all  are  insensibly  guided 
— moulded — formed — by  the  judgment  of  the  tribe  they  belong 
circle  in  which  they  move.  Still  more  is  it  the  case 
with  the  idlers  of  the  great  world,  among  whom   the  only  main 

ile  of  talk  is  "themselves." 
And  in  the  last-named  set.  Ridicule,  being   more   strong  and 

1  nl  a  deity  than  she  is  among  the  cultivators  of  the  graver 
occupations  of  life,  reduces  the  inmates,  by  a  constant  dread  oi 
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incurring  her  displeasure,  to  a  more  monotonous  and  regular 
subjection  to  the  judgment  of  others.  Ridicule  is  the  stifler  of 
all  energy  among  those  she  controls.  After  a  man's  position  in 
society  is  once  established — after  he  has  arrived  at  a  certain 
age — he  does  not  like  to  hazard  any  intellectual  enterprise  which 
may  endanger  the  quantum  of  respect  or  popularity  at  present 
allotted  to  him.  He  does  not  like  to  risk  a  failure  in  parliament 
— a  caustic  criticism  in  literature  :  he  does  not  like  to  excite  new 
jealousies,  and  provoke  angry  rivals  where  he  now  finds  com- 
plaisant inferiors.  The  most  admired  authors,  the  most  re- 
spected members  of  either  house,  now  looked  up  to  Godolphin 
as  a  man  of  wit  and  genius ;  a  man  whose  house,  whose  wealth, 
whose  wife,  gave  him  an  influence  few  individuals  enjoy.  Why 
risk  all  this  respect  by  provoking  comparison  ?  Among  the  first 
in  one  line,  why  sink  into  probability  of  being  second-rate  in 
another  ? 

This  motive,  which  secretly  governs  half  the  aristocracy — the 
cleverer  half,  viz.,  the  more  diffident  and  the  more  esteemed ; 
which  leaves  to  the  obtuse  and  the  vain  a  despised  and  unenvi- 
able notoriety ;  added  new  force  to  Godolphin's  philosophical 
indifference  to  ambition.  Perhaps,  had  his  situation  been  less 
brilliant,  or  had  he  persevered  in  that  eariy  affection  for  solitude 
which  youth  loves  as  the  best  nurse  to  its  dreams,  he  might  now, 
in  attaining  an  age  when  ambition,  often  dumb  before,  usually 
begins  to  make  itself  heard,  have  awakened  to  a  more  resolute 
and  aspiring  temperament  of  mind.  But,  as  it  was,  courted  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments  which  are  generally  the  reward 
to  which  exertion  looks,  even  an  ambitious  man  might  have  for- 
gotten his  nature.  No  wound  to  his  vanity,  no  feeling  that  he  was 
underrated  (that  great  spur  to  proud  minds)  excited  him  to  those 
exertions  wo  undertake  in  order  to  belie  calumny.  He  was  "the 
glass  of  fashion,''  at  once  popular  and  admired  :  and  his  good 
fortune  in  marrying  the  celebrated,  the  wealthy,  the  beautiful 
Countess  of  Erpingham  was,  as  success  always  is,  considered 
the  proof  of  his  genius,  and  the  token  of  his  merits. 

It  was  certainly  true,  that  a  secret  and  mutual  disappointment 
rankled  beneath  the  brilliant  lot  of  the  husband  and  wife.  Go- 
dolphin  exacted  from  Constance  more  softness,  more  devotion, 
more  compliance  than  belonged  to  her  nature  ;  and  Constance, 
on  the  other  hand,  ceased  not  to  repine  that  she  found  in  Go- 
dolphin no  sympathy  with  her  objects,  and  no  feeling  for  her 
enthusiasm.  As  there  was  little  congenial  in  their  pursuits,  the 
one  living  for  pleasure,  the  other  for  ambition,  so  there  could 
be  no  congeniality  in  their  intercourse.     They  loved  each  other 
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still ;  they  loved  each  other  warmly  ;  they  never  quarreled ;  for 
the  temper  of  Constance  was  mild,  and  that  of  Godolphin  gen- 
erous; but  neither  believed  there  was  much  love  on  the  other 
sitk-  :  and  both  sought  abroad  that  fellowship  and  diose  objects 
the}-  had  not  in  common  at  home. 

Constance  was  a  great  favorite  with  the  reigning  king ;  she 
was  constantly  invited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  festivities  at  Wind- 
sor. Godolphin,  who  avoided  the  being  bored  as  the  .  it  of 
lily  evils,  could  not  bow  down  his  tastes  and  habits  to  any 
I  and  precise  order  of  life,  however  distinguished  the  circle 
in  which  it  became  the  rule.  Thirsting  to  be  amused,  he  could 
not  conjugate  the  aetivevexh  "to  amuse."  No  man  was  more 
fitted  to  adorn  a  court,  yet  no  man  could  less  play  the  courtier. 
He  admired  the  manners  of  the  sovereign, — he  did  homage  to 
the  natural  acuteness  of  his  understanding ;  but,  accustomed  as 
he  was  to  lay  down  the  law  in  society,  he  was  too  proud  to  re- 
ceive it  from  another, — a  common  case  among  those  who  live 
with  the  great  by  right,  and  not  through  sufferance.  His  pride 
made  him  fear  to  seem  a  parasite  ;  and,  too  chivalrous  to  be  dis- 
.1,  he  was  too  haughty  to  be  subservient.  In  fact,  he  was 
thoroughly  formed  to  be  the  Great  Aristocrat, — a  career  utterly 
distinct  from  that  of  the  Hanger-on  upon  a  still  greater  man  ; 
and  against  his  success  at  court,  he  had  an  obstacle  no  less  in 
the  inherent  fierU  of  his  nature  than  in  the  acquired  philosophy 
of  his  cynicism. 

The  king,  at  first,  was  civil  enough  to  Lady  Erpingham's  hus- 
band ;  but  he  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  he  was  not  ad- 
equately admired  :  and  on  the  first  demonstration  of  royal  cool- 
lphin,  glad  of  an  excuse,  forswore  Castle  and  Pa- 
vilion forever,  and  left  Constance  to  enjoy  alone  the  honors  of  the 
regal  hospitality.  The  world  would  have  insinuated  scandal ; 
but  there  was  that  about  Constance's  beauty  which  there  is  said 
by  one  of  the  poets  to  belong  to  an  angel's — it  struck  the  heart, 
but  awed  the  senses. 


CHAPTER  LIT. 

RADCLYFFE    AND    GODOLPHIN'     CONVERSE — THE     VARIETIES    OF 

AMBI1 : 

,;  I  don'tIuk  G    lolphin  to  Radclyffe,  as  they  were 

one  day  riding  together  among  the  green  lanes  that   border  the 
metropolis,  "  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with  myself  this  evening. 
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Lady  Erpingham  is  gone  to  Windsor ;  I  have  no  dinner  engage- 
ment, and  I  am  wearied  of  balls.  Shall  we  dine  together,  and 
go  to  the  play  quietly  as  we  might  have  done  some  ten  years 
ago  ?  " 

"  Nothing  I  should  like  better ; — and  the  theater — are  you 
fond  of  it  now  ?  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say  that  it  once  made 
your  favorite  amusement." 

"  I  still  like  it  passably,"  answered  Godolphin ;  "  but  the  gloss 
is  gone  from  the  delusion.  I  am  growing  mournfully  fastidious. 
I  must  have  excellent  acting — an  excellent  play.  A  slight  fault — • 
a  slight  deviation  from  nature — robs  me  of  my  content  at  the 
whole." 

"  The  same  fault  in  your  character  pervading  all  things,"  said 
Radclyffe,  half  smiling. 

"True,"  said  Godolphin,  yawning; — "but  have  you  seen  my 
new  Canova  ?  " 

"  No  :  I  care  nothing  for  statues,  and  I  know  nothing  of  the 
Fine  Arts." 

"  What  a  confession  !  " 

"  Yes,  it  is  a  rare  confession :  but  I  suspect  that  the  Arts, 
like  truffles  and  olives,  are  an  acquired  taste.  People  talk 
themselves  into  admiration,  where  at  first  they  felt  indifference. 
But  how  can  you,  Godolphin,  with  your  talents,  fritter  away  life 
on  these  baubles  ?  " 

"  You  are  civil,"  said  Godolphin,  impatiently.  "  Allow  me  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  your  objects  /consider  baubles.  Your  dull, 
plodding,  wearisome  honors ;  a  name  in  the  newspapers — a 
place,  perhaps,  in  the  Ministry — purchased  by  a  sacrificed  youth 
and  a  degraded  manhood — a  youth  in  labor,  a  manhood  in 
schemes.  No,  Radclyffe  !  give  me  the  bright,  the  glad  sparkle 
of  existence ;  and,  ere  the  sad  years  of  age  and  sickness,  let 

me  at  least  enjoy.     That  is  wisdom  !    Your  creed  is But  I 

will  not  imitate  your  rudeness  !  "  and  Godolphin  laughed. 

"Certainly,"  replied  Radclyffe,  "you  do  your  best  to  enjoy 
yourself.  You  live  well,  and  fare  sumptuously :  your  house  is 
superb,  your  villa  enchanting.  Lady  Erpingham  is  the  handsom- 
est woman  of  her  time  :  and,  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  half 
the  fine  women  in  London  admit  you  at  their  feet.  Yet  you  are 
not  happy." 

"  Ay  :  but  who  is  ?  "  cried  Godolphin,  energetically. 

"  I  am,"  said  Radclyffe,  dryly. 

"  You  !— humph  !  " 

"  You  disbelieve  me." 

"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so  :  but  are  you  not  ambitious  ?     And 
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•t  ambition  full  of  anxiety,  care, — mortification  at  defeat, 
disappointment  in  sue  Does  not  the  very  word  ambition— ■ 

that  is,  a  desire  to  be  something  you  are  not — prove  you  discon- 
tented with  what  you  are  ?  " 

•■  \.>u  speak  of  a  vulgar  ambition,"  said  Radclyfl 

'•  Most  august  sage  ! — and  what  species  of  ambition  is  yours  ?  " 

••  \  it  that  which  you  describe.  You  speak  of  the  ambition 
for  self ;  my  ambition  is  singular — it  is  the  ambition  for  others. 
Some  \  .),  I  chanced  to  form  an  object  in  what  I  consid- 

ered the  welfare  of  my  ra  e.     You  smile.     Nay,  I  boast  no  vir- 
tue in  my  dream  ;  but  philanthropy  was   my   hobby  as  statues 
may  be  yours.     To  effect  this  object,  I  see  great  changes  are 
necessary  :  I  desire,  1  work  for  these  great  changes.     I  am  not 
blind,  in  the  mean  while,  to  glory.     1  desire,  on  the  contrary 
obtain  it,  but  it  would  only  please  me  if  it  came  from  certain 
sources.     I  want  to  feel  that  I  may  realize  what  I  attempt ;  and 
wish  tor  that  glory  that  comes  from  the  permanent  gratitude  of  my 
ies,  not  that  which  springs  from  their  momentary  applause. 
.  I   am  vain,   very  vain:  vanity  was,  some  years  ago,  the 
ha racte ris tic  of  my  nature.     I  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
quer the   weakness,  but  to  turn  it  toward   my  purposes.     I   am 
vain  enough  to  w  ish  to  shine,  but  the  light  must  come  from  deeds 
1  think  really  worthy." 

'•  Well,  well !  "  said  Godolphin,  a  little  interested  in  spite  of 
himself;  "  but  ambition  of  one  sort  resembles  ambition  of  an- 
other, inasmuch  as  it  involves  perpetual  harassments  and  humil- 
iations 

"NptSO,"  answered  Radclyffe , — "because  when  a  man  is 
striving  for  what  he  fancies  a  laudable  object,  the  goodness  of 
his  intentions  comforts  him  for  a  failure  in  success,  whereas  your 
seltishlv  ambitious  man  has  no  consolation  in  his  defeats  ;  he  is 
humbled  by  the  external  world,  and  has  no  inner  world  to  apply 
to  for  consolation.'* 

"Oh,   man:"    said   Godolphin,    almost  bitterly,   "how   d 
thou  eternally  deceive  thyself:      Here   is  the  thirst  for  power, 
and  it  calls  itself  the  love  of  mankind.'' 

u B  -  iid  Radclyffe,  so  earnestly,  and  with  so  deep 

a  meaning  in  his  grave,  bright  eyes,  that  Godolphin  was  - 

■•1  from   his   skepticism; — "believe  me,  they  may  be  distinct 
passions,  and  yet  can  be  united." 
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CHAPTER   LII1. 

FANNY  BEHIND  THE  SCENES — REMINISCENCES  OF  YOUTH — THE 
UNIVERSALITY  OF  TRICK — THE  SUPPER  AT  FANNY  MILLINGER's 
— TALK  ON  A  THOUSAND  MATTERS,  EQUALLY  LIGHT  AND  TRUE 
— FANNY'S  SONG. 

The  play  was  "  Pizarro,"  and  Fanny  Millinger  acted  Cora. 
Godolphin  and  Radclyffe  went  behind  the  scenes. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Fanny,  as  she  stood  in  her  white  Peruvian  dress, 
waiting  her  turn  to  re-enter  the  stag  — "  ah,  Godolphin  !  this 
reminds  me  of  old  times.  How  mai. .  years  have  passed  since 
you  used  to  take  such  pleasure  in  this  mimic  lift !  Well  do  I 
remember  your  musing  eye  and  thoughtful  brow  bent  kindly  on 
me  from  the  stage-box  yonder :  and  do  you  recollect  how 
prettily  you  used  to  moralize  on  the  deserted  scenes  when  the 
play  was  over  ?  And  you  sometimes  waited  on  these  very 
boards  to  escort  me  home.  Those  times  have  changed. 
Ileigho  !  " 

"Ay,  Fanny,  we  have  passed  through  new  worlds  of  feeling 
since  then.  Could  life  be  to  us  now  what  it  was  at  that  time, 
we  might  love  each  other  anew  :  but  tell  me,  Fannv.  has  not 
the  experience  of  life  made  you  a  wiser  woman  ?  Do  you  not 
seek  more  to  enjoy  the  present — to  pluck  Time's  fruit  on  the 
bough,  ere  yet  the  ripeness  is  gone?  I  do.  I  dreamed  away 
my  youth — I  strive  to  enjoy  my  manhood." 

"  Then,"  said  Fanny,  with  that  quickness  with  which,  in 
matters  of  the  heart,  women  beat  all  our  philosophy — "  then  I 
can  prophesy  that,  since  we  parted,  you  have  loved  or  lost  some 
one.  Regret,  which  converts  the  active  mind  into  the  dream- 
ing  temper,  makes  the  dreamer  hurry  into  activity,  whether  of 
business  or  of  pleasure." 

"  Right,"  said  Radclyffe,  as  a  shade  darkened  his  stern  brow. 

"  Right,"  said  Godolphin,  thoughtfully,  and  Lucilla's  image 
smote   his  heart  like   an    avenging   conscience.     "Right,"  re- 


■  led  he,  turning  aside  and  soliloquizing;  "and  those  words 
from  an  idle  tongue  have  taught  me  some  of  the  motives  of  my 
present  conduct.  But  away  reflection!  I  have  resolved  to 
forswear  it.  My  pretty  Cora!"  said  he  aloud,  as  he  turned 
back  to  the  actress,  "  you  are  a  very  De  Stael  in  your  wisdom  : 
but  let  us  not  be  wise;  'tis  the  worst  of  our  follies.  Do  you 
not  give  us  one  of  our  charming  suppers  to-night  ?  " 

"To  be   sure:  your  friend  will  join  us.     He  was  once  the 
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gavest  of  the  gay ;  but  years  and  fame  have  altered  him  a 
little." 

••  Radclyffe  gay  !     Bah  !  "  said  Godolphin,  surprised. 

"Ay,  you  may  well  look  astonished,"  said  Fanny,  archly; 
"but  in >te  that  smile — it  alls  of  old  da] 

And  Godolphin,  turning  to  his  friend,  saw  indeed  on  the  thin 

lip  of  that  earnest   face   a   smile   SO  buoyant,  SO  joyous,  that  it 

if  the  whole  character  of  the  man  were  gone  :  but 

while   he   gazed,  the  smile    vanished,    and    Radclyffe   gravely 

declined  the  invitation. 

Cora  was  now  on  the  stage  :  a  transport  of  applause  shook 
the  hoi: 

••  How  well  she  acts!  "  said  Radclyffe.  warmly. 

••  STes,"  answered  Godolphin.  as  with  folded  arms  he  looked 
quietly  on ;  "  but  what  a  lesson  in  the  human  heart  does  good 
acting  teach  us.  Mark  that  glancing  eye — that  heaving  breast 
— that  burst  of  passion — that  agonized  voice  :  the  spectators 
are  in  tears  !  The  woman's  whole  soul  is  in  her  child  !  Not  a 
bit  of  it!  She  feels  no  more  than  the  boards  we  tread  on  : 
she  is  probably  thinking  of  the  supper  we  shall  have  ;  and  when 
she  comes  off  the  stage,  she  will  cry,  '  Did  I  not  act  it  well  ? '  " 

"  Nay,"  said  Radclyffe,  "  she  probably  feels  while  she  de- 
picts the  feeling." 

'•  Not  she :  years  ago  she  told  me  the  whole  science  of 
acting  was  trick  ;  and  trick — trick — trick  it  is,  on  the  stage  or 
off.  The  noble  art  of  oratory — (noble  forsooth  !) — is  just  the 
same  :     philosophy,    poety — all,    all    hypocrisy.       '  Damn    the 

moon  ! '  said  P> to  me.  as  we  once  stood  gazing  on  it   at 

Venice  ;  '  it  always  gives  me  the  ague:  but  I  have  described  it 
well  in  my  poetry,  Godolphin — eh  ? '  " 

"  But ."  began  Radclyffe. 

"But  me  no  buts,"  interrupted  Godolphin,  with  the  playful 
pertinacity  which  he  made  so  graceful :  "you  are  younger  than  I 
am  ;  when  you  have  lived  as  long,  you  shall  have  a  right  to 
contradict  my  system — not  before." 

Godolphin  joined  the  supper  party.  Like  Godolphin's,  Fan- 
ny's life  was  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  :  she  lavished  on  it,  in  pro- 
portion to  her  means,  the  same  cost  and  expense,  though  ^he- 
wanted  the  same  taste  and  refinement.  Generous  and  profuse, 
like  all  her  tribe — like   all   p  in  money  easily — she 

charitable  to  all  and  luxurious  in  hers  it.  The  supper 
attended  by  four  male  guests — Godolphin,  Saville,  Lord 
oner,  and  Mr.  Windsor. 

It  was   early  summer-,   the  curtains  were  undrawn,  the  win- 
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dows  half  opened,  and  the  moonlight  slept  on  the  little  grass- 
plot  that  surrounded  the  house.  The  guests  were  in  high 
spirits.  "  Fill  me  this  goblet,"  cried  Godolphin  ;  "  champagne 
is  the  boy's  liquor;  I  will  return  to  it  con  a?nore.  Fanny,  let  us 
pledge  each  other :  stay  :  a  toast ! — What  shall  it  be  ?  " 

"  Hope,  till  old  age,  and  Memory  afterward,"  said  Fanny, 
smiling. 

"  Pshaw !  theatricals  still,  Fan  ?  "  growled  Saville,  who  had 
placed  a  large  screen  between  himself  and  the  window  ;  "  no 
sentiment  between  friends." 

"  Out  on  you,  Saville,"  said  Godolphin  ;  "  as  well  might  you 
say  no  music  out  of  the  opeia  ;  these  verbal  prettinesses  color 

conversation.     But  you  roues  are  so  d d  prosaic ;  you  want 

us  to  walk  to  Vice  without  a  flower  by  the  way." 

"  Vice,  indeed  !  "  cried  Saville.  "  I  abjure  your  villainous 
appellatives.  It  was  in  your  companionship  that  I  lost  my 
character,  and  now  you  turn  king's  evidence  against  the  poor 
devil  youseduced." 

"Humph!"  cried  Godolphin,  gayly;  "you  remind  me  of  the 
advice  of  the  Spanish  hidalgo  to  a  servant :  always  choose  a 
master  with  a  good  memory :  for,  '  if  he  does  not  pay,  he  will  at 
least  remember  that  he  owes  you.'  In  future  I  shall  take  care 
to  herd  only  with  those  who  recollect,  after  they  are  finally  de- 
bauched, all  the  good  advice  I  gave  them  beforehand." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  the  pretty  Fanny,  with  her  arch  mouth 
half  full  of  chicken,  "  I  shall  recollect  that  Mr.  Saville  drinks 
his  wine  without  toasts — as  being  a  useless  delay." 

"  Wine,"  said  Mr.  Windsor,  sententiously,  "  wine  is  just  the 
reverse  of  love.  Your  old  topers  are  all  for  coming  at  once  to 
the  bottle,  and  your  old  lovers  forever  mumbling  the  toast." 

"  See  what  you  have  brought  on  yourself,  Saville,  by  affecting 
a  joke  upon  me,"  said  Godolphin  :  "  Come,  let  us  make  it  up  : 
we  fell  out  with  the  toast — let  us  be  reconciled  by  the  glass. — 
Champagne  ?  " 

"Ay,  anything  for  a  quiet  life, — even  champagne,"  said  Sa- 
ville, with  a  mock  air  of  patience,  and  dropping  his  sharp  feat- 
ures into  a  state  of  the  most  placid  repose.  "  You  wits  are  so 
very  severe.  Yes,  champagne  if  you  please.  Fanny,  my  love," 
and  Saville  made  a  wry  face  as  he  put  down  the  scarce-tasted 
glass,  "  go  on — another  joke,  if  you  please  ;  I  now  find  I  can 
bear  your  satire  better,  at  least,  than  your  wine." 

Fanny  was  all  bustle  :  it  is  in  these  things  that  the  actress 
differs  from  the  lady — there  is  no  quiet  in  her.  ('  Another  bot- 
tle of  champagne  : — what  can  have  happened  to  this  ?  "     Poor 
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Fanny  was  absolutely  pained.     Saville  enjoyed  it,  for  he  always 
revenged  a  jest  by  an  impertinence. 

"Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  "our  friend  does  but  joke.  Your 
champagne  is  excellent,  Fanny.  Well,  Saville,  and  where  is 
young  Greenhough?  He  is  vanished.  Report  says  he  was 
marked  down  in  your  company,  and  has  not  risen  since." 

••  Report  is  the  civilest  jade  in  the  world.  According  to  her, 
all  the  pigeons  disappear  in  my  fields.  But,  seriously  speaking, 
h  is  off — gone  to  America — over  head  and  ears  in 
debt — debts  of  honor.  Now,"  said  Saville,  very  slowly,  "there's 
the  difference  between  the  gentleman  and  the  parvenu;  the  gen- 
tleman, when  all  is  lost,  cuts  his  throat:  the  parvenu  only  cuts 
his  creditors.  I  am  really  very  angry  with  Greenhough  that  he 
did  not  destroy  himself.  A  young  man  under  my  protection 
and  all :  so  d d  ungrateful  in  him." 

"  Ik-  was  not  much  in  your  debt — eh  ?  "  said  Lord  Falconer, 
speaking  for  the  first  time  as  the  wine  began  to  get  into  his 
head. 

ille  looked  hard  at  the  speaker. 

"  Lord  Falconer,  a  pinch  of  snuff:  there  is  something  singu- 
larly happy  in  your  question  ;  so  much  to  the  point  :  you  have 
great  knowledge  of  the  world — great.  He  was  very  much  in 
my  debt.  I  introduced  the  vulgar  dog  into  the  world,  and  he 
owes  me  all  the  thousands  he  had  the  honor  to  lose  in  good  so- 

"  Do  you  know,  Percy,"  continued  Saville,  "  do  you  know,  by- 
the-way,  that  my  poor  dear  friend  Jasmin  is  dead  ?  died  after  a 
hearty  game  of  whist  He  had  just  time  so  cry  ' four  by  hon- 
when  death  trumped  him.  It  was  a  great  shock  to  me  :  he 
was  the  !  best  player  at  Graham's.     Those  sudden  deaths 

are  very  awful — especially  with  the  game  in  one's  hands." 

••  Verj  mortifying,  indeed,"  seriously  said  Lord  Falconer,  who 
had  just  been  initiated  into  whist. 

"Tis  droll,"  said  Saville,  "to  see  how  often  die  last  words  of 

a  man  tally  with  his  life  ;   'tis  like  the  moral   to  the  fable.     The 

best  instance  I  know  is  in  Lord  (  field,  whose  fine  soul 

went  out  in   that  sublime  anil   inimitable  sentence — 'Give    Mr. 

•ell  a  chair.'  " 

••  i  lapital  !  "  cried  Lord  falconer.     "  Saville.  a  game  at  Sean 

As  the  lion  in  the  Tower  looki  d  at  the  Iapdog,  so  in  all  the 
compassion  of  contempt  looked  Saville  on  Lord  Falconer. 

n  Infelix  puerf"  muttered  Godolphin,  "  infelix  fun\  atque 
impar  congressus  Achilli  /" 

"With  all  my  heart,"  said  Saville  at  last.     "Vet,  no — we've 
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been  talking  of  death — such  topics  waken  a  man's  conscience, 
Falconer,  I  never  play  for  less  than " 

"  Ponies! — I  know  it !  "  cried  Falconer,  triumphantly, 

"  Ponies — less  than  chargers  ?  " 

"Chargers — what  are  chargers  r" 

"The  whole  receipts  of  an  Irish  peer,  Lord  Falconer;  and  1 
make  it  a  point  never  to  lose  the  first  game." 

"  Such  men  are  dangerous,"  said  Mr.  Windsor,  with  his  eyes 
shut. 

"  O  Night !  "  cried  Godolphin,  springing  up  theatrically,  "  thou 
wert  made  for  song,  and  moonlight,  and  laughter — but  woman's 
laughter.  Fanny,  a  song — the  pretty  quaint  song_jw*  sang  me, 
years  ago,  in  praise  of  a  Town  love  and  an  easy  life." 

Fanny,  who  had  been  in  the  pouts  ever  since  Saville  had 
blamed  the  champagne — for  she  was  very  anxious  to  be  of  bon 
ton  in  her  own  little  way — now  began  to  smile  once  more  ;  and, 
as  the  moon  played  on  her  arch  face,  she  seated  herself  at  the 
piano,  and,  glancing  at  Godolphin,  sang  the  following  song  : 

LOVE  COURTS  THE  PLEASURES. 

i. 

Believe  me,  Love  was  never  made 

In  deserts  to  abide  ; 
Leave  Age  to  take  the  sober  shade, 

And  Youth  the  sunny  side. 

ii. 
Love  dozes  by  the  purling  brook, 

No  friend  to  lonely  places; 
Or,  if  he  toy  with  Slrephon's  crook, 

His  Chloes  are  the  Graces. 

m. 
Forsake  "  The  Flaunting  Town  !  "     Alas  1 

Be  cells  for  saints,  my  own  love ! 
The  wine  of  life's  a  social  glass, 

Nor  may  be  quaffed  alone,  love. 

IV. 

Behold  the  dead  and  solemn  sea, 

To  which  our  beings  flow ; 
Let  waves  that  soon  so  dark  must  be 

Catch  every  glory  now. 

v. 

I  would  not  chain  that  heart  to  this 

To  sicken  at  the  rest ; 
The  cage  we  close  a  prison  is, 

The  open  cage  a  nest 
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I    IREER     OF  LNCE — REAL    STATF.    OF     HER     FEELINGS 

WARD  GODOLPHIN — RAPID  SI  »M  OF  POLITICAL  EVENTS 

— CANNING'S      ADMINISTRATION — CATHOLIC     QUESTION — LORD 
GREY'S    SPEECH — CANNING'S    DEATH. 

While  in  scenes  like  these,  alternated  with  more  refined  and 
polished  dissipation,  Godolphin  lavished  away  his  life,  Constance 
became  more  and  more  powerful  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a 

it  political  party.  Few  women  in  England  ever  mixed  more 
actively  in  politics  than  Lady  Erpingham,  or  with  more  remark- 
able ability.  Her  friends  wen?  out  of  office,  it  is  true;  bv.  she 
saw  the  time  approaching  rapidly  when  their  opinions  must  come 
into  power.  She  had  begun  to  love,  for  itself,  the  scheming  of 
political  ambition,  and  in  any  country  but  England  she  would 
have  been  a  conspirator,  and  in  old  times  might  have  risen  to 
:  but  as  it  was,  she  was  only  a  proud,  discontented 
She  knew,  too,  that  it  was  all  she  could  be — all  that  her 

allowed  her  to  be — yet  did  she  not  the  less  struggle  and  toil 
on.  The  fate  of  her  father  still  haunted  her;  her  promise  and 
his  death-bed  still  rose  oft  and  solemnly  before  her  :  the  humili- 
ations she  had  known  in  her  early  condition — the  homage  that 
had  attended  her  Jater  career — still  cherished  in  her  haughty 
soul  indignation  at  the  faction  he  had  execrated,  and  little  less 
of  the  mighty  class  which  that  faction  represented.     That 

ishion  "  she  had  so  mainly  contributed  to  strengthen, 
and  which  was  originally  by  her  intended  to  build  up  a  standard 
of  opinion,  independent  of  mere  rank,  and  in  defiance  of  mere 
wealth,  she  saw  polluted  and  debased,  by  the  nature  of  its  fol- 
lowers, into  a  vulgar  effrontery,  which  was  worse  than  the  more 
quiet  dullness  it  had  attempted  to  supplant.  Yet  still  sin-  was 
comforted  by  the  thought  that  through  this  system  lay  the  way 
to  more  wholesome  changes.  The  idols  of  rank  and  wealth 
once  broken,  she  believed  that  a  pure  and  sane  worship  must 
ultimately  be  established.  Doubtless  in  the  old  French  rigime 
there  were  many  women  who  thought  like  her,  but  there  were 
none  who  acted  \Wz  her — deliberately,  and  with  an  end.  What 
an  excellent,  what  a  warning  picture  i  lined  in  the  enter 

tainii  g  Memoirs  of  (omit  Segur!  how  admirably  thai  able 

sip  develops  tl  of  mind  among  the  nobility  of  France! 

— "  merry  censurers  of  the  old  customs" — "enchanted  by  the 
philosophy  of  Voltaire" — "ridiculing  the  old  system" — "em- 
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bracing  liberality  as  a  fashion,"  and  "gayly  treacling  a  soil  be- 
decked with  flowers,  which  concealed  a  precipice  from  their 
view  !  "  In  England,  there  are  fewer  flowers,  and  the  precipice 
v,  ill  be  less  fearful. 

A  certain  disappointment  which  had  attended  her  marriage 
with  Godolphiu,  and  the  disdainful  resentment  she  felt  at  the 
pleasure  that  allured  him  from  her,  tended  yet  more  to  deepen 
at  once  her  distaste  for  the  habits  of  a  frivolous  society,  and  to 
nerve  and  concentrate  her  powers  of  political  intrigue.  Her 
mind  grew  more  and  more  masculine  ;  her  dark  eye  burned  with 
a  sterner  fire  ;  the  sweet  mouth  was  less  prodigal  of  its  smiles  ; 
and  that  air  of  dignity  which  she  had  always  possessed,  grew 
harder  in  its  character,  and  became  command. 

This  change  did  not  tend  to  draw  Godolphin  nearer  to  her. 
He,  se  susceptible  to  coldness,  so  refining,  so  exacting,  believed 
fully  that  she  loved  him  no  more — that  she  repented  the  mar- 
riage she  had  contracted.  His  pride  was  armed  against  her; 
and  he  sought  more  eagerly  those  scenes  where  all,  for  the  ad- 
mired, the  gallant,  the  sparkling  Godolphin,  wore  smiles  and 
sunshine. 

There  was  another  matter  that  rankled  in  his  breast  with  pe- 
culiar bitterness.  He  had  wished  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
(in  the  purchase  of  some  celebrated  works  of  art),  which  could 
only  be  raised  with  Lady  Erpingham's  consent.  When  he  had 
touched  upon  the  point  to  her,  she  had  not  refused,  but  she  had 
hesitated.  She  seemed  embarrassed,  and,  he  thought,  discon- 
tented. His  delicacy  took  alarm,  and  he  never  recurred  to  the 
question  again  ;  but  he  was  secretly  much  displeased  with  her 
reluctant  manner  on  that  occasion.  Nothing  the  proud  so  little 
forget  as  a  coolness  conceived  upon  money  matters.  In  this 
instance,  Godolphin  afterward  discovered  that  he  had  wronged 
(  instance,  and  misinterpreted  the  cause  of  her  reluctance. 

Vet,  as  time  flew  on  for  both,  both  felt  a  yearning  of  the  heart 
toward  each  other  ;  and  had  they  been  thrown  upon  a  desert  is- 
land— had  there  been  full  leisure,  full  opportunity,  for  a  frank, 
unfettered  interchange  and  confession  of  thought — they  would 
have  been  mutually  astonished  to  find'  themselves  still  so  be- 
d,  and  each  would  have  been  dearer  to  the  other  than  in 
their  warmesl  hour  of  earlier  attachment,  but  when  once,  in  a 
gay  and  occupied  life,  a  husband  and  wife  have  admitted 
a  seeming  indifference  to  creep  in  between  them,  the  chances 
are  a  thousand  to  one  against  its  after-rerrioval.  How  much  more 
so  with  a  wife  so  proud  as  Constance,  and  a  husband  so  refining 
as  Godolphin  !     Fortunately,  however,  as  I  said  before,  the  tenv 
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per  of  each  was  excellent  ;  they  never  quarreled  ;  and  the  indif- 
.  therefore,  lay  on  the  surface,  not  at  the  depth.     They 
the  world  an  affectionate  couple,  as  couples  go;  and 
their  union  would  have  been  1  by  Rochefoucauld  am 

»e  marriages  that  are  very  happy — il  n'y  a  point  de  d'elici 
Meanwhile,  as  Constance  had  predicted,  the   political  history 
of  the  country  was  marked  by  a  perpetual  j  toward  lil 

opinions.     Mr.  Canning  was  now  in  office  :  the  Catholic  (Question 
■ry  one's  mouth. 
There  was  a  brilliant  meeting  at  Erpingham  House;  those 
mposed  it  were  of  the  heads  of  the  party  :   but  there  w 
divisions  among  themselves;  some  were  secretly  for  joining  Mr. 
Canning's  administration  ;  some  hail  openly  done  so;  others 

ned  in  stubborn  and  jealous  opposition.     With  these  last  was 
the  heart  of  Constat 

••  Well,  well.  Lady  Erpingham,"  said   Lord   Paul   Plympton,  a 
young  nobleman,  who  had  written  a  dull  history  and  was  there- 
considered  likely  to  succeed  in  parliamentary  life, — "well, 
■mot  help  thinking  you  are  too  severe  upon  Canning  :  he  is 
certainly  very  liberal  in  his  vie 

"  Is  there  one  law  he  ever  caused  to  pass  for  the  benefit  of  the 
king  classes  ?     No,  Lord  Paul,  his  Whiggism  is  for  peers,  and 
Toryism  for  peasants.     With  the  same  zeal  he  advocates  the 
I      tholic  Question  and  the  Manchester  Massacre." 

"  Vet,  surely,"  cried  Lord  Paul,  "you  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  just  liberality  that  provides  for  property  and  intelli- 
gence, and  the  dangerous  liberality  that  would  slacken  the  reins 
of  an  ignorant  multitude.'' 

"  Put,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  a  very  powerful  member  of  the  Lower 
ise,  '"true  politicians  must  conform  to  circumstances.     < 
ningmay  not  be  all  we  wish,  but  still  he  ought  to  be  supported. 
I  >s  that  I  shall  be  g  5 :  ]  care  not  for  office,  I  care  not 

for  power  ;  but  Canning  is  surrounded  with  enemies,  who  are  en- 
emies also  to  the  people:  for  that  reason  1  shall  support  him." 
••  Brav  ■.  i  cried  Lord  Paul. 

"I  Benson!"  echoed  two  or  three  notables,  who  had 

waited  an  opportunity  to  declare  themselves  ;  "  that's  what  I  call 
handsome.'' . 
-  M  a  '    ■" 
••  Fair!" 

••  1  >isii  I,  '      |ove  !  " 

HeretheDul  .pindale  suddenly  entered  the  room.    "Ah, 

rpingham,  you  should  have  been  in  the   Lord's  to-night: 
suck  li  !     ( 'aiming  is  crushed  forever." 
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"  Speech  !  from  whom  ?  " 

"  Lord  Grey — terrific  :  it  was  the  vengeance  of  a  life  concen- 
trated into  one  hour  :  it  has  shaken  the  Ministry  fearfully." 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Benson,  rising  ;  "  I  shall  go  to  Brooks's  and 
hear  more." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Lord  Paul. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Benson,  in  presenting  a  petition,  alluded 
in  terms  of  high  eulogy  to  the  masterly  speech  made  "  in  another 
place  ;  "  and  Lord  Paul  Plympton  said,  "  It  was  indeed  une- 
qualed." 

That's  what  I  call  handsome. 

Manly ! 

Fair ! 

Disinterested,  by  Jove  ! 

And  Canning  died  ;  his  gallant  soul  left  the  field  of  politics 
broken  into  a  thousand  petty  parties.  From  the  time  of  his  death 
the  two  great  hosts  into  which  the  stragglers  for  power  wers  di- 
vided have  never  recovered  their  former  strength.  The  demark- 
ation  that  his  policy  had  tended  to  efface  was  afterward  more 
weakened  by  his  successor  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  the  question  of  Reform  that  again  drew  the  strag- 
glers on  either  side  round  one  determined  banner,  it  is  likely 
thai  Whig  and  Tory  would,  among  the  many  minute  sections 
and  shades  of  difference,  have  lost  forever  the  two  broad  distin- 
guishing colors  of  their  separate  factions. 

Mr.  Canning  died;  and  now,  with  redoubled  energy,  went  on 
the  wheels  of  political  intrigue.  The  rapid  succession  of  short- 
lived administrations,  the  leisure  of  a  prolonged  peace,  the  press- 
ure of  debt,  the  writings  of  philosophers,  all,  insensible,  yet 
quickly,  excited  that  popular  temperament  which  found  its  crisis 
in  the  Reform  Bill. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

THE  DEATH  OF  GEORGE  IV. — THE  POLITICAL  SITUATION  OF  PARTIES, 
[AND  OF  LADY  ERPINGHAM. 

The  death  of  George  IV.  was  the  birth  of  a  new  era.  During 
the  later  years  of  that  monarch  a  silent  spirit  had  been  gather- 
ing over  the  land,  which  had  crept  even  to  the  very  walls  of  his 
seclusion.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  various  expenses  of  his 
reign — no  longer  consecrated  by  the  youthful  graces  of  the  prince, 
no  longer  disguised  beneath  the  military  triumphs  of  the  people 
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— had  contributed  far  more  than  theoretical  speculations  to  the 
•olitical   change.     The  shortest    road  to  liberty  lies 

ugh  attenuated  pock- 

instance  was  much  at  Winds*  >r  during  the  kin- 
one  of  the  saddest  periods  that  ever  passed  within  the  walls  of 
a   palace.     The  memorialists  of  the  reign  of  the   magnificent 
CIV.  will  best  convey  to  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  last 
IV.     For,  like  that  great  king,  he  was  the  repre- 
n   in   himself  of  a   particular  period,  and  he  preserved 
much  of  the  habits  of  (and  much  too  of  the  personal  interest  at- 
his  youth,  through  the  dreary  decline  of  age.     It  was 
melancholy  to  see  one  who  had  played,  not  only  so  exalted,  but 
valiant  a  part,  breathing  his  life  away;  nor  was  tin-  gloom  di- 
minished by  the  many  glimps  a  tine  original  nature,  which 
broke  forth  amid  infirmity  and  disease. 

*e   IV.  died:  his  brother   succeeded:  and  the  English 
n  to  breathe  more  freely,  to  look  around,  and  to 
that  the  change,  long  coming,  .neat  last.     The   French 

..  the  new  parliament,  Henry  Brougham's  return  for 
Mr.  Hume's  return  for  Middlesex,  the  burst  of  aston- 
ished indignation  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  memorable  words 
inst  reform,  all  betrayed,  while  they  ripened,  the  signs  of 
the  new  age.  The  Whig  ministry  was  appointed,  appointed 
amid  discontents  in  the  city,  suspicions  among  the  friends  of 
the  people,  amid  fires  and  insurrections  in  the  provinces; — con- 
vulsion ul,  and  turbulence  at  home. 

The  situation  of  Constance,  in  these  changes,  was  rather 
curious  ;  her  intimacy  with  the  late  king  was  no  recommendation 
with  the  Whig  government  of  his  successor.  Her  power, 
the  power  of  fashion  always  must  in  stormy  times,  had  received 
a  --hock  :  and  as  she  had  of  late  been  a  little  divided  from  the 
main  b<  .he  Whigs,  she  did  nol  share  at  once  in  their  - 

i  claim  I  of  their    allies.     She   remained  silent 

3   and    splendid  as   ever, 
but  the  small  j  g  reunions  of  political  intriguers  were 

ed.     She  hinted  mysteriously  at   the  necessity  of  pausing, 

what  reform  the  new  ministers   would  recommend,  and 

what  economy  thev  would   effect.     The   Tories,   i  illy  the 

2jan   to  court  her;  the  Whigs,   flushed 
]  their  triumph,  and  too  busy  to  think    of   women,   began    Lo 
This  Ias1 
—  but  with    the    I  n    than    indignat. 

pened  her  secret  disgust  at  all  aris  rdi- 

nances.  and  looking  rather  at  what  the   Whigs  had   been   than 
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what,  pressed  by  the  times,  they  have  become,  she  regarded 
them  as  only  playing  with  democratic  counters  for  aristocratic 
rewards.  She  repaid  their  neglect  with  contempt,  and  the 
silent  neutralist  soon  became  regarded  by  them  as  the  secret 
foe. 

But  Constance  was  sufficiently  tne  woman  to  feel  mortified 
and  wounded  by  that  which  she  affected  to  despise.  No  post 
at  court  had  been  offered  to  her  by  her  former  friends  ;  the 
confidante  of  George  IV.  had  ceased  to  be  the  confidante  of  Lord 
Grey.  Arrived  at  that  doubtful  time  of  life  when  the  beauty, 
although  possessing,  is  no  longer  assured  of,  her  charms,  she 
felt  the  decay  of  her  personal  influence  as  a  personal  affront; 
and  thus  vexed,  wounded,  alarmed,  in  her  mid-career,  Constance 
was  more  than  ever  sensible  of  the  peculiar  disquietudes  that 
await  female  ambition,  and  turned  with  sighs  more  frequent 
than  heretofore  to  the  recollections  of  that  domestic  love  which 
seemed  lost  to  her  forever. 

Mingled  with  the  more  outward  and  visible  stream  of  politics, 
there  was,  as  there  ever  is,  a  latent  tide  of  more  theoretic  and 
speculative  opinions.  While  the  practical  politicians  were  play- 
ing their  momentary  parts,  schemers  and  levelers  were  propa- 
gating  in  all  quarters  doctrines  which  they  fondly  imagined  were 
addressed  to  immortal  ends.  And  Constance  began  to  turn 
with  some  curiosity  to  these  charlatans  or  sages.  The  bright 
countess  listened  to  their  harangues,  pondered  over  their  demon- 
strations, and  mused  over  their  hopes.  But  she  had  lived  too 
much  on  the  surface  of  the  actual  world,  her  habits  of  thought 
were  too  essentially  worldly,  to  be  converted,  while  she  was  at- 
tracted, by  doctrines  so  startling  in  their  ultimate  conclusions. 
She  turned  once  more  to  herself,  and  waited,  in  a  sad  and 
thoughtful  stillness,  the  progress  of  things — convinced  only  of 
the  vanity  of  them  all. 


CHAPTER  LVI. 

THE   ROUE  HAS  BECOME  A  VALETUDINARIAN — NEWS — A  FORTUNE- 
TELLER. 

Meanwhile  the  graced  Godolphin   floated  down  the  sunny 

his  prosperity.     He  lived  chiefly  with  a  knot  of  epicurean 

dalliers  with  the  time,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the  wittiest 

and  the  easiest  of  the  London  world.     Dictator  of  theaters — ■ 
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patron  of  operas — oracle  in  music- — mirror  ol   entertainments 

and  equipage — to  these  conditions  had  his  natural  g 

his  once  dreanimg  dispositions  been  1  und 

of  dissipation,  however,  left  him  do  tin  reflection;  and  he 

believed  (perhaps  he  was  not  altogether  wrong)  that  the  best 
way  to  preserve  the  happy  equilibrium  of  the  heart   is  to  blunt 
susceptibilities.      As  the  most  uneven   shapes,   when  whirled 
into  rapid  and  ceasel  ion,  will  appear  a  perfect  circle 

:  impelled  in  a  career  that  admits  no  pause,   our  life   1 
uneven  angles,  and  glides  on  in  smooth  and  rounded  celerity, 
with  false  aspects  more   symmetrical   than  the  truth. 

x-  day  (i'  dolphin  visited  Saviile:  who  now,  old,  worn,  and 
the  grave,  cropped  the  few  flowers  on  the  margin, 
and  jested,  but  with  sourness,  on  his  own  decay.  He  found 
the  actress  (who  had  also  come  to  visit  the  Man  of  Pleasure) 
sitting  by  the  window,  and  rattling  away  with  her  usual  vivacity, 
while  she  divided  her  attention  with  the  labors  of  knittii  . 
put 

•'  Heaven    only  knows.''  said  Saviile,  "what  all  these  times 
will  produce.     1  lose  my  head  in  the  dizzy  quickness  of  evi 

ny,  hand  me  my  snuff-box.  Well,  J  fancy  my  last  hour  is 
not  far  distant;  but  I  hope,  at  least,  1  shall  die  a  gentleman. 
1  h  ive  .1  great  dislike  to  the  thought  of  being  revolutionized  in- 
to a  roturUr.  That's  the  only  kind  of  revolutioi  1  have  any 
notion  about.  What  do  you  say  to  all  this,  Godolphin  ?  Every 
one  else  is  turning  politician  ;  young  Sunderland  whirls  his  cab 
down  to  the  House  at  four  o'clock  every  day — dines  at  Bel- 
lamy's on  cold  beef  :  and  talks  of  nothing  but  that  d d  g 

speech  of  Sir   Robert's  !      Revolution  !  faith,   the   revolution   is 

.  •  already.     Revolutions  only  change  the 
is  it  not  changed  enough  within   the  last  six  months?     Bah!   I 
bit  by  the  mania  ?  " 
'•  Not  I  '   while  1  live  will  I  abjure  the  vul  i  of  ambition. 

I  rule  or  ruin  the  state  ; — like  the  Due  de  Lauzun,  while 

the  guillotine  is  preparing,  I  will  think  only  of  my  oysters  and 
my  champagm 

V  noble  creed  !  "  said  Fanny,  smiling  :  "  let  the  world  go  to 
:ck,  and  bring  me  my  biscuit  I     That's  Godolphii.  to." 

•■  1;  i-  lif(  -o." 

leman's 
""  Pish      i         y;   no  satire  from  you  :  you,  who  are  1 

n  a  //■■  But  there  is  ting 

>ion  sublimely  picturesque  in  the  midst 

shake  not  the  si 
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are  wrapt  in  another  life  ;  the  atmosphere  of  poetry  girds  you. 
¥bu  are  like  the  fairies  who  lived  among  men,  visible,  only  at 
night,  and  playing  their  fantastic  tricks  arnid  the  surrounding 
passions — the  sorrow,  the  crime,  the  avarice,  the  love,  the  wrath, 
the  luxury,  the  famine,  that  belong  to  the  grosser  dwellers  of 
the  earth.     You  are  to  be  envied,  Fanny." 

"  Not  so  ;   I  am  growing  old." 

"  Old  !  "  cried  Saville.  "  Ah,  talk  not  of  it !  Ugh  !— Ugh  ! 
Curse  this  cough  !  But  hang  politics  ;  it  always  brings  disagi  <  e- 
able  reflections.  Glad,  my  old  pupil, — glad  am  I  to  see  that  you 
still  retain  your  august  contempt  for  these  foolish  strugglers — 
insects  splashing  and  panting  in  the  vast  stream  of  events,  which 
they  scarcely  stir,  and  in  which  they  scarcely  drop  before  they 
are  drowned " 

"  Or  the  fishes,  their  passions,  devour  them,"  said  Godolphin. 

"  News  !  "  cried  Saville  ;  "  let  us  have  real  news;  cut  all  the 
politics  out  of  the  'Times,'  Fanny,  with  your  scissors,  and  then 
read  me  the  rest." 

Fanny  obeyed. 

"  '  Fire  in  Marylebone  !  '  " 

"That's  not  news  ! — skip  that." 

"  '  Letter  from  Radical.'  " 

"  Stuff !     What  else  ?  " 

"  '  Emigration — no  fewer  than  sixty-eight '  " 

"  Hold  !  for  Mercy's  sake  !  What  do  I,  just  going  out  of  the 
world,  care  for  people  only  going  out  of  the  country?  Here 
child,  give  the  paper  to  Godolphin  ;  he  knows  exactly  what  in- 
terests a  man  of  sense." 

'•  •  Sale  of  Lord  Lysart's  wines ' " 

"  Capital !  "  cried  Saville  :  "  that's  news — that's  interesting  !  " 

Fanny's  pretty  hands  returned  to  their  knitting.  When  the 
wines  had  been  discussed,  the  following  paragraph  was  chanced 
upon  : 

"  There  is  a  foolish  story  going  the  round  of  the  papers  about 
Lord  Grey  and  his  vision; — the  vision  is  only  in  the  silly  heads 
ol  the  inventors  of  the  story,  and  the  ghost  is,  we  suppose,  the 
apparition  of  Old  Sarum.  By-the-way,  there  is  a  celebrated  fort- 
une-teller, or  prophetess,  now  in  London,  making  much  noise. 
We  conclude  the  discomfited  Tories  will  next  publish  her  oracu- 
lar discourses  She  is  just  arrived  in  time  to  predict  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  without  any  fear  of  being  proved  an  im- 
postor." 

"  Ah,  by-the-by,"  said  Saville,  "  I  hear  wonders  of  this  sorceress. 
She  dreams  and  divines  with  the  most  singular  accuracy  ;  and 
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all  the  old  women  of  both  sexes  flock  to  her  in  hackney-coaches, 
making  fools  of  themselves  to-day  in  ofdei  to  be  wise  to-n 
Have  you  seen  her,  Fanny  ?" 

••  Yes,"  replied  the  actress,  wry  gravely;  "  and,  in  sober  ear* 
nest,  she  has  startled  me.     Her  countenance  is  so  striking,  her 
wild,  and  in  her  conversation  there  is  so  much  enthusi- 
i,  thai  ^he  carries  you  away  in  spite  of  yourself.     1><>  you  be- 
lieve in  astrology,  Percy?" 

"I  almost  did  once,"  said  Godolphin,  with  a  half  sigh;  "but 
does  this  female  seer  profess  to  choose  astrology  in  |  -nee 
to  cards?  The  last  is  the  more  convenient  way  of  tricking  the 
public." 

"Oh,  but  this  is  no  vulgar  fortune-teller,  I  assure  you,'"  cried 
Fanny,  quii  rly:  "  She  dwells  much  on  magnetism  ;  insists 

on  the  effect  of  your  own  imagination  :  discards  all  outward 
quackeries;  and.  in  short,  has  either  discovered  a  new  way  of 
learning  the  future,  or  revived  some  forgotten  trick  of  deluding 
the  public.     Come  and  see  her  some  clay,  Godolphin." 

'•  No,  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  imposture."  said  Godolphin, 
quickly;  and  turning  away,  he  sank  into  a  silent  and  gloomy 
reverie. 


CHAPTER   LVII. 

SUPERSTITION — ITS   WONDERFUL    EFFECTS. 

It  was  perfectly  true  that  there  had  appeared  in  London  a 
person  of  the  female  sex  who,  during  the  lasl  few  years,  had  b<  en 
much  noted  on  the  Continent  for  the  singular  boldness  with  which 
she  had  promulgated  the  wildest  doctrines,  and  the  supposed  fe- 
licity which  had  attended  her  vaticinations.  She  professed  be- 
lief in  all  the  dogmas  that  preceded  the  dawn  of  modern  phi- 
losophy ;  and  a  strange,  vivid,  ye\  gloomy  eloquence  that  pervad- 
ed her  language  gave  effect  to  theories  which,  while  incompre- 
hensible to  the  many,  were  alluring  to  the  lew.  None  knew  hei 
native  country,  although  she  was  believed  to  come  from  the 
North  of  Ruroue.  Her  way  of  life  wras  lonely,  her  habit 
trie;  she  sou  '  t  no  companionship;  she  was  beautiful,  but 
of  this  earths  beauty;   men   admired,  bn; 

least,  lived  apart  from  the  reach  of  human   passions.      In  fact, 
the  strange  Liehbur,  for  such  was  the  name  the   prophetess  was 
16  " 
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known  by  (and  she  assumed  before  it  the  French  title  of 
Madame),  was  not  an  impostor,  but  a  fanatic  :  the  chords  of  the 
brain  were  touched,  and  the  sound  they  gave  back  was  erring 
and  imperfect.  She  was  mad,  but  with  a  certain  method  in  her 
madness  ;  a  cold  and  preternatural  and  fearful  spirit  abode 
within  her,  and  spoke  from  her  lips  ;  its  voice  froze  herself,  and 
she  was  more  awed  by  her  own  oracles  than  her  listeners  them- 
selves. 

In  Vienna  and  in  Paris  her  renown  was  great,  and  even  terri- 
ble:  the  greatest  men  in  those  capitals  had  consulted  her,  and 
spoke  of  her  decrees  with  a  certain  reverence  ;  her  insanity 
thrilled  them,  and  they  mistook  the  cause.  Besides,  on  the 
main,  she  was  right  in  the  principle  she  addressed  :  she  worked 
on  the  imagination,  and  the  imagination  afterward  fulfilled  what 
she  predicted.  Every  one  knows  what  dark  things  may  be  done 
by  our  own  fantastic  persuasions;  belief  insures  the  miraci 
credits.  Men  dream  thev  shall  die  within  a  certain  hour;  tiie 
hour  comes,  and  the  dream  is  realized.  The  most  potent  wizard- 
ries are  less  potent  than  fancy  itself.  Macbeth  was  a  murderer, 
not  because  the  witches  predicted,  but  because  their  prediction 
aroused  the  thought  of  murder.  And  this  principle  of  action 
the  prophetess  knew  well :  she  appealed  to  that  attribute  com- 
mon to  us  all,  the  foolish  and  the  wise,  and  on  that  fruitful 
ground  she  sowed  her  sooth-sayings. 

In  London  there  are  always  persons  to  run  after  anything 
new,  and  .Madame  Liehbur  became  at  once  the  rage.  I  myself 
have  seen  a  minister  hurrying  from  her  door  with  his  cloak 
about  his  face;  and  one  of  the  coldest  of  living  sages  confesses 
that  she  told  him  what  he  believes,  by  mere  human  means,  she 
could  not  have  discovered.  Delusion  all !  But  what  age  is  free 
from  it?  The  race  of  the  nineteenth  century  boast  their  lights, 
but  run  as  madly  after  any  folly  as  their  fathers  in  the  eighth. 
What  are  the  prophecies  of  St.  Simon  but  a  species  of  sorcery? 
Why  believe  the  external  more  than  the  inner  ruiracle  ? 

There  were  but  a  few  persons  present  at  Lady  Erpingham's. 
and  when  Radclyffe  entered,  Madame  Liehbur  was  the  theme 
of  the  general  conversation.  So  many  anecdotes  were  told,  so 
much  that  was  false  was  mingled  with  so  much  that  se<  med 
.  that  Lady  Erpingham's  curiosity  was  excited,  and  she 
resolved  to  seek  the  modern  Cassandra  with  the  first  op] 
tunity.  Godolphin  sat  apart  from  the  talkers,  playing  a  quiet 
game  at  hartb.     Constance's  eyes  stole  ever  and  anon  to  his 
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countenance;  and  when  she  turned  at  length  away  with  a  sigh, 
she  saw  that   Radclyffe's  deep  and  inscrutable  gaze  was  I 
upon   her,  and  the  proud  countess  blushed,  although  she  scarce 
knew  why. 


CHAPTER   LVIII. 

THE    EMPIRE  OF   TIME    AND   OV    LOVE — THE    PROUD   CONSTANCE 
GROWN    WEAK    AND    HUMBLE — AN    ORDEAL, 

out   this    time  the  line    constitution  of  Lady  Erpingham 

ra  to  feel  the  effects  of  that  life  which,  at  once  idle  and  busy. 
is  the  most  exhausting  of  ail.  She  suffered  under  no  absolute 
illness;  she  was,  tree  from  actual  pain:   but  a  fever  crept  over 

at  night,  and  a  languid  debility  succeeded  it  the  next  day. 
She   was   melancholy  and  dejected;    tears  came   into  her  < 
without  a  cause ;  a  sudden   noise  made  her  tremble  !  her  11, 

'shaken, — terrible  disease,  whi<  h  marks  a  new  epoch  in  life, 
which  is  the  first  token  that  our  youth  is  about  to  leave  us! 
It  is    in   sickness  that   we  feel  our  true   reliance    on    oil, 

cially  if  it  that  vague  and  not  dangerous   chara 

when  those  around  us  are  not  ashamed  or  roused  into  att 
ance ;  when   the  care,  and  the  soothing,  and   the  vigilance,  are 
the  result  of  that  sympathy  which  true  and  deep  love  only  f< 
This  thought  broke  upon  Constance  as  she  sat  alone  one  morn- 

n  thai  mood  when  books  cannot  amuse,  not  music  lull,  nor 
luxury  soothe — the  mood  of  an  aching  memory  and  a  spiril 
frame.     Above  her.  and  over  the  mantle-piece  of  her  favo 
room,  hung    that    picture    of  her  father    which   I   have    be 

ribed ;  it    had  been  long    sini  ved  from    Wendover 

.tie  to  London,  for  Con  stance  wished  it  to  be   frequent' 

her  sight.  thought  she,  gazing  upon  the  proud  and 

animated  brow  that  bent  down   upon   her;   "alas!   though   in  a 

different  sphere,  thy  lot.  my  father,  has  been    mine; — toil  un- 

iid,  affection  slighted,  sacrifice-  — a  ha  t  in 

part;  for  thou  hadst,   at  least,  in   thy  stirring  and   magnift 

er,  continued  ment  and  perpetual  triumph,     But  I,  a 

nan,  shut  out  by  ray  n  victory,  am  left 

only  the  thani  e  the  1  which  others  arc- 

to  ei  .  the  poor  intrigue,  the  toil  v  the 

hon  at  the  1  iii'.  •    1  I 

in  thy  1  I   thou — th  ldst   thou   see  my 

her; 
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As  Constance  turned  away  her  eyes,  they  fell  on  the  opposite 
mirror,  which  reflected  her  still  lofty  but  dimmed  and  faded 
beauty;  the  worn  cheek,  the  dejected  eye,  those  lines  and  hol- 
lows which  tell  the  progress  of  years  !  There  are  certain  mo- 
ments when  the  time  we  have  been  forgetting  makes  its  march 
suddenly  apparent  to  our  own  eyes;  when  the  change  we  have 
hitherto  marked  now  stares  upon  us  rude  and  abrupt ;  we  almost 
fancy  those  lines,  those  \\  rinkles,  planted  in  a  single  hour,  so 
unperceived  have  they  been  before.  And  such  a  moment  was 
this  to  the  beautiful  Constance  :  she  started  at  her  own  likeness, 
and  turned  involuntary  from  the  unflattering  mirror.  Beside  it, 
on  a  table,  lay  a  locket,  given  her  by  Godolphin  just  before 
they  married,  and  containing  his  hair;  it  was  a  simple  trifle, 
and  the  simplicity  seemed  yet  more  striking  amid  the  costly  and 
modern  jewels  that  were  scattered  round  it.  As  she  looked  on 
it,  her  heart,  all  woman  still,  flew  back  to  the  day  on  which, 
whispering  eternal  love,  he  hung  it  round  her  neck.  "  Ui, 
happy  days  !  would  that  they  could  return  !  "  sighed  the  desolate 
schemer  ;  and  she  took  the  locket,  kissed  it,  and,  softened  by 
all  the  numberless  recollections  of  the  past,  wept  silently  over 
it.  "And  yet,"  she  said,  after  a  pause,  and  wiping  away  her 
tears,  "and'  yet  this  weakness  is  unworthy  of  me.  Lone,  sad, 
ill,  broken  in  frame  and  spirits  as  I  am,  he  comes  not  near  me  ; 
I  am  nothing  to  him,  nothing  to  any  one  in  the  wide  world. 
My  heart,  my  heart,  reconcile 'thyself  to  thy  fate! — what  thou 
hast  been  from  my  cradle,  that  shalt  thou  be  to  my  grave.  I 
have  not  even  the  tenderness  of  a  child  to  look  to — the  future 
is  all  blank!" 

Constance  was  yet  half  yielding  to,  half  struggling  with,  these 
thoughts,  when  Stainforth  Radclyffe  (to  whom  she  was  never 
denied)  was  suddenly  announced.  Time,  which,  sooner  or  la- 
ter, repays  perseverance,  although  in  a  deceitful  coin,  had  brought 
to  Radclyffe  a  solid  earnest  of  future  honors.  His  name  had 
risen  high  in  the  science  of  his  country  ;  it  was  equally  honored 
In  the  many  and  the  few  ;  he  had  become  a  marked  man,  one 
of  whom  all  predicted  a  bright  hereafter.  He  had  not  yet,  it 
is  true,  entered  parliament, — usually  the  great  arena  in  which 
English  reputations  are  won, — but  it  was  simply  because  he  had 
refused  to  enter  it  under  the  auspices  of  any  patron  ;  and  his 
political  knowledge,  his  depth  of  thought,  and  his  stern,  hard, 
ambitious  mind  were  not  the  less  appreciated  and  acknowledged. 
Between  him  and  Constance  friendship  had  continued  to 
strengthen,  and  the  more  so  as  their  political  sentiments  were 
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in  a  great  measure  the  same,  although  originating  in  different 

:auses — hers  from  passion,  his  from  rcfled 
Hastily  Constance  turned  aside  her  face,  and  brushed  a  v. 

ad  then,  seemii  tusy 

•  It  am  Kit  lav  scattered  on  hei  (ire, 

and  gave  her  an  excuse!  ealing  in  part  her  countenai 

-.  I,  with  a  constrained  cin  am  happy  you 

ie  to   relieve  my  ennui;  1  have  been  looking  over  letl 
written  so  many  years  ago  that  I  have  been  forced  to  remember 
s  on  I  sh  ^e  to  be  young;  no  pleasant  reflection  for 

any  one,  much  less  a  woman." 

1  am  at  a  loss  for  a  compliment  i;:  return,  as  you  may  sup- 
.     answered  Radclyffe;  "but  Lady  Erpingham  deserves  a 
ance  for  even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  being  ever  less 
charming  than  she  is  ;  so  I  shall  hold  my  tongue.'' 

said  Constance,  gravely,  "how  little,  save  the  mere 
triumphs  ol  i  and  beauty,  is  left  to  our  sex:     How  much, 

.  in  all  other  and  loftier  objects,  is  our  ambi- 
tion walled  in  and  fettered  !     The  human   mind  must  have  its 
aim,  its  aspiring;  how  can  your  sex  blame  us.  then,  for  being 
aim.  no  aspi:  ve  those  of  frivolity,  are 

granted  us  by  societv  ?  " 

•   \        3  love  frivolous  ?  "  said  Radclyffe  ;  "  is  the  Empire  of 
the  Heart  nothing  ?  " 

"\  xclaimed  Constance,  with  energy  ;  "for  the  empire 

nev  We  are  slaves  to  the  empire  we  would   found  ;   we 

wish  to  be  loved,  but  we  only  succeed  in  loving  too  well  ourselves. 
We  lay  up  our  all — our  thoughts,  hopes,  emotions — all  the  treas- 
ure of' our  hearts — in  one  spot ;  and  when  we  would  retire  from 
the  deceits  and  cares  of  life,  we  find  the  sanctuary  walled  against 
us — we  love,  and  are  loved  no  long 

Constance  had  turned  round  with  the  earnestness  of  the  feel- 
ing she  exj  ;  and  her  eyes,  still  wet  with  tears,  her  flushed 
cheek,  her  quivering  lip.  strui  k  to  Radclyffe's  heart  more  than 
her  wor  nvoluntarily ;  his  own  agitation  was  marked  ; 
he  moved  several  steps  toward  Constam  .  then  checked 
the  impulse,  and  muttered  indistinctly  to  himself. 

ice,  mournfully,  and  scai'  g  him 

— •'  it  is  in  >r  us  to  be  ambitious.     We  only  deceive  our- 

tot  stern  and  harsh  enough  for  the  passion. 
.  and  we  are  re  at  once-  to  the 

—I — would        G     !   that  I  were  a  hum- 
>  rl,  and  not — not  what  I  am  I  " 
ing,  the  lofty  Constance  sank  down,  overpowered  with 
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the  bitterness  of  her  feelings,  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  Was  Radclyffe  a  man  that  he  could  see  this  unmoved  ? 
— that  he  could  hear  those  beaut/ul  lips  breathe  complaints  for 
the  want  of  love,  and  not  acknowledge  the  love  that  burned 
at  his  own  heart  ?  Long,  secretly,  resolutely,  had  he  struggled 
against  the  passion  for  Constance,  which  his  frequent  intercourse 
with  her  had  fed,  and  which  his  consciousness,  that  in  her  was 
the  only  parallel  to  himself  that  he  had  ever  met  with  in  her 
sex,  had  first  led  him  to  form  ;  and  now  lone,  neglected,  sad, 
this  haughty  woman  wept  over  her  unloved  lot  in  his  presence, 
and  still  he  was  not  at  her  feet  !  He  spoke  not,  moved  not, 
but  his  breath  heaved  thick,  and  his  face  was  as  pale  as  death. 
He  conquered  himself.  All  within  Radclyffe  obeyed  the  idol 
he  had  worshiped,  even  before  Constance  ;  all  within  him,  if 
ardent  and  fiery,  was  also  high  and  generous.  The  acuteness 
of  his  reason  permitted  him  no  self-sophistries;  and  he  would 
have  laid  his  head  on  the  block  rather  than  breathe  a  word  of 
that  love;  which  he  knew,  from  the  moment  it  was  confessed, 
would  become  unworthy  of  Constance  and  himself. 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Erpingham,  ashamed,  confounded 
at  her  own  weakness,  recovered  herself  slowly  and  in  silence. 
Radclyffe  at  length  spoke  ;  and  his  voice,  at  first  trembling  and 
indistinct,  grew,  as  he  proceeded,  clear  and  earnest. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  shall  I  forget  the  confidence  your  emo- 
tions have  testified  in  my — my  friendship  ;  I  am  about  to  de- 
serve it.  Do  not,  my  dear  friend  (let  me  so  call  you),  do  not  for- 
get, that  life  is  too  short  for  misunderstandings  in  which  happi 
ness  is  concerned.  You  believe  that — that  Godolphin  does  not 
repay  the  affection  you  have  borne  him  :  do  not  be  angry,  dear 
Lady  Erpingham  ;  I  feel  it  indelicate  in  me  to  approach  that 
subject,  but  my  regard  for  you  emboldens  me.  I  know  Godol- 
phin's  heart ;  he  may  seem  light,  neglectful,  but  he  loves  you  as 
deeply  as  ever;  he  loves  you  entirely." 

Constance,  humbled  as  she  was,  listened  in  breathless  silence  ; 
her  cheek  burned  with  blushes,  and  those  blushes  were  at  once 
to  Radclyffe  a  torture  and  a  reward. 

."  At  this  moment,"  continued  he,  with  constrained  calmness, 
"  at  this  moment  he  fancies  in  you  that  very  coldness  you  la- 
ment in  him.  Pardon  me,  Lady  Erpingham  ;  but  Godolphin's 
nature  is  wayward,  mysterious,  and  exacting.  Have  you  con- 
sulted, have  you  studied  it  sufficiently?  Note  it  well,  soothe  it; 
and  if  his  love  can  repay  you,  you  will  be  repaid.  God  bless 
you,  dearest  Lady  Erpingham." 

In  a  moment  more,  Radclyffe  had  left  the  apartment- 
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CHAPTER   LIX. 

RY   rHAT  TOUCHES  AND  ENLIGH1 
HER    AS    .  >LPHIN'S    MATURE— AN    EVENT,    ALTHOUGH    IN 

PRIVATE  LI  1    Willi.  .1    1    [TS  INTEREST. 

If  Constance  most  bitterly  reproached  herself,  or  rather  her 
slackened  nerves,  her  breaking  health,  that  she  had  before  an- 
other— that  other,  too,  not  of  her  own  sex — betrayed  her  de- 
pendence upon  even  her  husband's  heart  for  happiness;  if  her 
conscience  instantly  took  alarm  at  the  error  (and  it  was  indeed 
width  had  revealed  to  any  man  her  domestic 
vet,  <>n  the  other  hand,  she  could  not  control  the  wild 
thrill  of  delight  with  which  she  recalled  those  words  that  had  so 
solemnly  assured  her  she  was  still  beloved  by  Godolphin  She 
had  a  firm  respect  in  Radclyffe's  penetration  and  his  sincerity, 
Mid  knew  that  he  was  one  neither  to  deceive  her  nor  be  d< 
himself.  His  advice,  too,  came  home  to  her.  Had  she,  indi 
with  sufficient  address,  ient  softness,  insinuated  herself  into 

lolphin's  nature  ?  Neglected  herself,  had  she  not  neglected 
in  return  ?  She  asked  herself  this  question,  and  was  never 
weary  of  examining  her  past  conduct.  That  Radclyffe,  the 
austere  and  chilling  Radclyffe,  entertained  for  her  any  feeling 
warmer  than  friendship,  she  never  for  an  instant  suspect 
that  suspicion  alone  would  have  driven  him  from  her  p: 
forever.  And  although  there  had  been  a  time,  in  his  bright  and 
mth,  when  Radclyffe  hat!  not  been  without  those  arts 
which  win,  in  the  op;  eel  ion  from   aversion   itself, 

those  arts  doubled,  ay,  a  hundredfold,  in  their  fascination,  would 
not  have  availed  him  with  the  pure  but  disappointed  Constai 

1  hail  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong  very  different  from  the 
standard  he  >nrw  acknowledged  permitted  him  to  exert  them, 
that    h  rather  the  sacrifice  of  impulse,  than  of  any 

triumph  that  impulse  could  afterward  have  gained  him. 

Many,  and  soft  and  sweet  were  now  the  recollections  of  Con- 
stance.    Her  heart  Hew  back  to  her  early  love  among  tin 

'  Vendover  ;   to    the   first   1  the    fair  enthusia 

.  when  he  offered   at   her   shrine    a   mind,  a   genius,  a   heart 
S    '.Inch  the  indolence  of   after-life,  and   the    leih- 
■>inted  hope,  had  blighted  before  their  tin 
If  he  was  now  so  deaf  to  what  sin  1  the  nob: 

•  more  stirring,  excitements  of   [i|  she   not    in   some 

measure  answerable  for  the  supineness?     Had  there  not  beer 
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a  day  in  which  he  had  vowed  to  toil,  to  labor,  to  sacrifice  the 
very  character  of  his  mind,  for  a  union  with  her  ?  Was  she,  after 
all,  was  she  right  to  adhere  so  rigidly  to  her  father's  dying 
words,  and  to  that  vow  afterward  confirmed  by  her  own  pride 
and  bitterness  of  soul  ?  She  looked  to  her  father's  portrait  for 
an  answer  ;  and  that  daring  and  eloquent  face  seemed,  for  the 
first  time,  cold  and  unanswering  to  her  appeal. 

In  such  meditations  the  hours  passed,  and  midnight  came  on 
without  Constance  having  quitted  her  apartment.  She  now 
summoned  her  woman,  and  inquired  if  Godolphin  was  at  home. 
He  had  come  in  about  an  hour  since,  and,  complaining  of  fa- 
tigue, had  retired  to  rest.  Constance  again  dismissed  her  maid, 
and  stole  to  his  apartment.  He  was  already  asleep  ;  his  cheek 
rested  on  his  arm,  and  his  fair  hair  fell  wildly  over  a  brow  that 
now  worked  under  the  influence  of  his  dreams.  Constance  put 
the  light  softly  down,  and  seating  herself  beside  him,  watched 
over  a  sleep  which,  if  it  had  come  suddenly  on  him,  was  not  the 
less  unquiet  and  disturbed.  At  length  he  muttered,  "Yes, 
Lucilla,  yes  ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  avenged.  I  have  not  forgotten 
you  !  I  have  not  forgotten  that  I  betrayed,  deserted  you  !  but 
was  it  my  fault  ?  No,  no  !  Yet  I  have  not  the  less  sought  to 
forget  it.  These  poor  excesses, — these  chilling  gayeties, — were 
they  not  incurred  for  you  ? — and  now  you  come — you — ah,  no  ! 
— spare  me  !  " 

Shocked  and  startled,  Constance  drew  back.  Here  was  a 
new  key  to  Godolphin's  present  life,  his  dissipation,  his  thirst 
for  pleasure.  Had  he  indeed  sought  to  lull  the  stings  of  con- 
science ?  And  she,  instead  of  soothing,  of  reconciling  him  to 
the  past,  had  she  left  him  alone  to  struggle  with  bitter  and  un- 
resting thoughts,  and  to  contrast  the  devotion  of  the  one  lost 
with  the  indifference  of  the  one  gained  ?  She  crept  back  to  her 
own  chamber,  to  commune  with  her  heart  and  be  still. 

"  My  dear  Percy,"  said  she,  the  next  day,  when  he  carelessly 
sauntered  into  her  boudoir  before  he  rode  out,  "  I  have  a  favor 
to  ask  of  you." 

"  Who  ever  denied  a  favor  to  Lady  Erpingham  ?  " 

"  Not  you,  certainly;  but  my  favor  is  a  great  one." 

"  1 1  is  granted." 

"  Let  us  pass  the  summer  in  *  *  *  shire." 

Godolphin's  brow  grew  clouded. 

'"  At  Wendover  Castle  ?  "  said  he,  after  a  pause. 

"  We  have  never  been  there  since  our  marriage,"  said  Con 
stance,  evasively. 

"  1  hmiph  ! — as  you  will." 
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•  It  was  the  place,''  said  Constance,  "where  yon,  Percy,  first 
told  me  you  loved 

The  tone  of  his  wife's  voice  struck  on  the  right  chord  in  Go- 
dolphin's  breast  ;  he  looked  up,  and  saw  her  eyes  full  of  tear-, 
and  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Why.  Constance,"  said  he,  much  affected,  "  who  would  have 
thought  that  you  still  cherished  that  remembrance  .'  " 

••  \    :  when   shall   1    forget?"    said   Constance;  "then 
loved  me  ' 

••  And  was  rejected." 

"  Hush  !  but  I  believe  now  that  I  was  wrong." 

ostance ;  you    were  wrong,  for  your  own  happim 
that  the  rejection  was  not  renewed." 

"Percj 

"  Constance  !  "  and  in  the  accent  of  that  last  word  there  v. 
something   that  encouraged   Constance,  and  she   threw   herself 
into  Godolphin's  arms,  and  murmured  : 

"  If  I  have  offended,  forgive  me  ;  let  us  be  to  each  other  what 
we  once  were." 

Words  like  these  from  the  lips  of  one   in    whom  such   tender 
supplications,  such  feminine  yearnings,  were  not  common,  sub- 
dued Godolphin  at  once.     He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and   i 
ing  her  passionately,  whispered,   "  Be   always  thus,  Constance, 
and  you  will  be  more  to  me  than  ever." 


CHAPTER  I.X. 

THE    REFORM    BILL — A    VERV    SHORT    CHAPTER. 

fis  reconciliation  was  not  so  short-lived  as  matters  of  the 
kind  frequently  are.  There  is  a  Chinese  proverb  which  says: 
••  How  near  are  two  hearts  when  there  is  no  deceit  betv. 
them'!''  And  the  misunderstanding  oi  their  mutual  sentiments 
being  removed,  their  affection  became  at  once  visible  to  each 
other.  And  Constance  reproaching  herself  for  her  former  pi 
mingled  in  her  manner  to  her  husband  a  gentle,  even  a  humble 

which,  being  exactly  that  which  he  had  most  des 
in  her,  was  what  most  attracted  him, 

At  this  time,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  the  Bill 
Parliamentary  Reform.     Lady  Erpingham  was  in  the  lanten 
the  House  of  Commons  on  that  memorable  night;  like  every 
one  else,  her  feelings  at  first  were  all  absorbed  in  Shr 
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went  home  ;  she  hastened  to  Godolphin's  library.  Leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  that  strange  person,  in  the  midst  of  events 
that  stirred  the  destinies  of  Europe,  was  absorbed  in  the  old 
subtleties  of  Spinosa.  In  the  frank  confidence  of  revived  love, 
she  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  and  told  him  rapidly  that 
news  which  was  then  on  its  way  to  terrify  or  delight  the  whole 
of  England. 

"  Will  this  charm  you,  dear  Constance  ?  "  said  he,  kindly  ;  "  is  it 
a  blow  to  the  party  you  hate,  and  I  sympathize  with — or " 

"  My  father  !  "  interrupted  Constance,  passionately;  "would  to 
Heaven  he  had  seen  this  day!  It  was  this  system,  the  patron 
and  the  nominee  system,  that  crushed,  and  debased,  and  killed 
him.     And  now,  I  shall  see  that  system  destroyed  !  " 

"  So,  then,  my  Constance  will  go  over  to  the  Whigs  in  ear- 
nest ? " 

"  Yes,  because  I  shall  meet  there  truth  and  the  people ! " 

Godolphin  laughed  gently  at  the  French  exaggeration  of  the 
saying,  and  Constance  forgave  him. 

The  fine  ladies  of  London  were  a  little  divided  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  "  Bill ;  "  Constance  was  the  first  that  declared  in  its 
favor.  She  was  an  important  ally — as  important,  at  least,  as  a 
woman  can  be.  A  bright  spirit  reigned  in  her  eye  ;  her  step 
grew  more  elastic ;  her  voice  more  glad.  This  was  the  happiest 
time  of  her  life — she  was  happy  in  the  renewal  of  her  love, 
happy  in  the  approaching  triumph  of  her  hate 


CHAPTER  LXI. 

NIK  SOI  [LOQUY  OF  THE  SOOTHSAYER — AN  EPISODICAL  MYSTERY, 
INTRODUCED  AS  A  TYrE  OF  THE  MANY  THINGS  IN  LIFE  THAI 
ARE  NEVER  ACCOUNTED  FOR — GRATUITOUS  DEVIATIONS  FROM 
OUR    COMMON    CAREER. 

1  \  Leicester  Square  there  is  a  dim  old  house,  which  I  have 
hut  this  instant  visited,  in  order  to  bring  back  more  vividly  to 
my  recollection  the  wild  and  unhappy  being  who,  for  some  short 
time,  inhabited  its  old-fashioned  and  gloomy  chambers. 

In  that  house,  at  the  time  I  now  speak  of,  lodged  the  myste- 
rious Liehbur.  It  was  late  at  noon,  and  she  sat  alone  in  her 
apartment,  which  was  darkened  so  as  to  exclude  the  broad  and 
ring  sun.  There  was  no  trick,  nor  sign  of  the  fallacious  art 
siie  professed,  visible  in  the  large  and  melancholy  room.     One 


or  t  ks  in  the  German  language  lay  on  the  table  beside 

which  she  sat  :  but  they  »  I   the  recent  poetry,  and  n< 

the  depart  t  that  tongue.     The  en- 

thusiast done;    and.   with   her  hand  g  her  chin, 

and  her  fixed  on  vacancy,  she  seemed  feeding  in  silence 

the  thoughts  that  tinted  to  and  fro  athwart  a  brain  which  had 
ears!-  tain  guide;  a  deserted  mansion,  whence  the 

I  had  departed,  and  where  spii  of  this  common  life 

had  taken  up  their  haunted  and  desolate  abode.     And  in 

there  a  countenance  better  suited  to  the  character  which 
this  singular  woman  had  assumed.  Rich,  thick  auburn  hair  was 
part<  sely  over  a  brow  in  which  the  large  and  full  tem] 

betrayed  to  a  phretv  the  great  preponderance 

which  the  dreaming  and  the  imaginative  bore  over  the  sterner 

[ties.      Her  eyes  were  deep,  intense,  but  of  the  bright  and 

wandei  ter  which  is  so  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the  be- 

der,  because  it  betokens  that  thought  which  is  not  of  ; 
daily  world,  and  inspires  that  fear,  that  sadness,  that  awe,  which 
few  have  looked  on  the  face  of  the  insane  and  not  experien< 
Her  featui  1  noble,  and  of  the  fair  Greek  symmetr 

the  painter's  Sibyl ;  but  the  che  re  worn  and  hollow,  and 

Ot  alone  broke  their  marbl 

.  full,  and  yet  red.  and,  by  their  uncertain  and  va- 
lve frequent  glim]  eth  lustrously  white; 
which,   while  completing  the   beauty  of    her    face,   aided — with 

i  fearful  effect — the  burning  light  of  her  strain., 
and  the   vague,   mystic  expression  ol    heT  abrupt  and  unjo' 
smile.      You  might  see,  when   her  features  were,  as  now,  in   a 
momentary  repose,  that  her  health  \\  ken,  and  that 

sentenced  to  wander  over  that  world  where  the 
soui  had  already  i  home  ;  but  the  instant 

spoke.  1.  I,  and  (he  brilliant  and  rapid  alteraati 

of  her  <  ance  d  nd  concealed  the  raw 

of  the  worm  that  preyed  within. 

u  \  nee,  and  soliloquizing  in 

the  hut   wil  -what  •  jn    accent  : 

s,  1  am  in  his  city  ;   within  .1  n  v. 

.  him,  I  have  heard  him.      Night  aft  it — in  rain,  and 

the  teeth  of  the  biting  winds, —  I  I  round  his  hi 

Ay!   and  I  could  have  raised  m;  .  and  shrieked  a  warning 

and  a  pi  .  thai  should  have  startled  him  from  nis  sleep 

the  trumpet  of  the  la-  I   hushed  the  sound  within 

my  soul,  and  covered  the  vision  with  a  thick  silence.     (>:    G 
■  •li,  and   felt,  and    known. 
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But  we  shall  meet  again  ;  and  ere  the  year  has  rolled  round,  I 
shall  feel  the  touch  of  his  lips  and  die  !  Die !  what  calmness, 
what  luxury  in  the  word !  The  fiery  burden  of  this  dread 
knowledge  I  have  heaped  upon  me,  shuffled  off;  memory  no 
more :  the  past,  the  present,  the  future  exorcised  ;  and  a  long 
sleep,  with  bright  dreams  of  a  lulling  sky,  and  a  silver  voice, 
and  his  presence  !  " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  black  girl  of  about  ten  years  old,  in 
the  costume  of  her  Moorish  tribe,  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
new  visitor.  The  countenance  of  Madame  Liehbur  changed  a! 
once  into  an  expression  of  cold  and  settled  calmness ;  she 
ordered  the  visitor  to  be  admitted  ;  and  presently,  Stainforth 
Radclyffe  entered  the  room. 
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"  Thou  mistakest  me  and  my  lore,"  said  the  diviner  ;  "  I  med- 
dle not  with  the  tricks  and  schemes  of  the  worldly ;  I  show  the 
truth,  not  garble  it." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Radclyffe,  impatiently;  "this  jargon  cannot 
deceive  me.  You  exhibit  your  skill  for  money ;  I  ask  one  exer- 
tion of  it,  and  desire  you  to  name  your  reward.  Let  us  talk  after 
the  fashion  of  this  world,  and  leave  that  of  the  other  to  oi|r 
dupes." 

"Yet,  thou  hast  known  grief  too,"  said  the  diviner,  musingly, 
"and  those  who  have  sorrowed  ought  to  judge  more  gently  of 
each  other.  Wilt  thou  try  my  art  on  thyself,  ere  thou  askest  it 
for  others  ?  " 

"Ay,  if  you  could  restore  the  dead  to  my  dreams." 

"  I  can  !  "  replied  the  soothsayer,  sternly. 

Radclyffe  laughed  bitterly.  "  Away  with  this  talk  to  me  ;  or, 
if  you  would  convince  me,  raise  at  once  the  specter  I  desire  to 
see  ! " 

"And  dost  thou  think,  vain  man,"  replied  Liehbur,  haughtily, 
"that  I  pretend  to  the  power  thou  speakest  of?  Yes;  but  not 
as  tlie  impostors  of  old  (dull  and  gross,  appealing  to  outward 
spi  lis,  and  spells  wrought  by  themselves  alone)  affected  to  do. 
I  can  bring  the  dead  before  thee,  but  thou  thyself  must  act  upon 
thyself." 

"MumnVery!     What  would  you  drive  at?" 

"Wilt  thou  last  three  days,  and  for  three  nights  abstain  from 
sleep,  and  then  visit  me  once  again  ?  " 

"  No,  fair  deluder ;  such  a  preliminary  is  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
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phyte.     Three  days  without  food,  and  three  nights  without 

sleep!     Why  j  uld  have  to  raise  myself  from  the  dead  !  " 

Vnd  canst  thou,"  said  the  diviner,  with  great  dignity,  "canst 

thou  hope  that  thou  wouldst  be  worthy  of  a  revelation  from  a 

higher  world — that  fur  thee  the  keys  of  the  Grave  should  unlock 

their  awful  treasure,  and  the  Dead  return  to  life,  when  thou  scru- 

it  to  mortify  thy  tlesli  and  loosen  the  earthly  bonds  that  cum- 

i  chain   the   spirit?     I    tell   thee,   that  only  as   the    soul 

•  •lies  itself  from  the  frame,  can  its  inner  and  purer  sense 
awaken,  and  the  full  consciousness  of  the  invisible  and  divine 
things  that  surround  it  descend  upon  its  powers." 

viul  what."  said  Radclylfe,  startled  more  by  the  countenance 
ami  voice  than  the  words  themselves  of  the  soothsayer,  "what 
i  then  do.  sup]  that  1  perform  this  penance?" 

"Awaken  to  their  utmost  sense,  even  to  pain  and  torture,  the 
naked  nerves  of  that  Great  Power  thou  callest  the  [MAGINATK  >N  : 
that  Power  which  presides  over  dreams  and  visions,   which   kiti- 
ng, and  lives  in  the  Heart  of  Melodies;  which  inspired 
the   Magian  of  the  East  ami  the  Pythian  voices — and.  in  the 

ms  and  thundi  ■  ivage  lands,  originated  the  notion  of  a 

God  and  the  seeds  of  human  worship;  that  vast  presiding  Power 
which,  to  the  things  of  mind,  is  what  the  Deity  is  to  the  Universe 

t" — the  Creator  of  all.     I  would  awaken.  1   say,  that  Power 

i  its  customai  ,  where,  buried  in  the  heart,  it  folds  Its 

wings,  and  lives  but  by  fits  and  starts,  unquiet,  but  unaroused; 
and  by  that  Power  thou  wouldst  see,  and  feel,  and  know,  and 
through  it  only  thou  wouldst  exist.  -So  that  it  would  be  with 
thee-,  as  if  the  body  were  not  :  as  if  thou  wert  already  all-spiritual, 
all-living.  ~~  i  thou  wouldst  learn  in  life  that  which  may  be  open 
■r  death  ;   ami  ;  might  now,   as  hereafter,  con- 

;e  with  soul,  and  revoke  the  Past,  and  sail  prescient  down 
the  dark  titles  of  die  Future.  A  brief  and  fleeting  privilege,  but 
dearly  purchased:   be  wise,  and  disbelieve  in  it  ;   be  h  ippy,   and 

Radi  lyffe  was  impre  ite  himself,  by  the  solemn  nov 

elty  of  this  lai  and  the  with  which  the 

s  las  I  away. 

•  And  how,"  -aid  he.  after  a  pause,  "how,  and  by  what 
:  >o  awaken  the  in  ' 

••  Uk  not  until  the  time  comes  for  the  trial,"  ai  d  Liehbur. 

••  But  i  .\\\  v  iu  awaken  it  in  all? — the  dull,  the  unideal,  as  in 
the  musing  and  exalted  ?" 

'•  \     :   but  the  dull  and  unideal  will  not  go  through  the  neces- 
sary ordeal.     Few  besides  those  for  whom  Fate  casts  he 
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parts  in  life's  drama,  ever  come  to  that  point  when  I  can  teach 
them  the  future." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  your  chief  votaries  are  among  the  great? 
Pardon  me,  I  should  have  thought  the  most  superstitious  are  to 
be  found  among  the  most  ignorant  and  lowly." 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  consult  only  what  imposes  on  their  credulity, 
without  demanding  stern  and  severe  sacrifice  of  time  and  enjoy- 
ment, as  I  do.  The  daring,  the  resolute,  the  scheming,  with 
their  souls  intent  upon  great  objects  and  high  dreams — those  are 
the  men  who  despise  the  charms  of  the  moment,  who  are  covet- 
ous of  piercing  the  far  future,  who  know  how  much  of  their 
hitherward  career  has  been  brightened,  not  by  genius  or  nature, 
but  some  strange  confluence  of  events,  some  mysterious  agency 
of  fate.  The  great  are  always  fortunate,  and  therefore  mostly 
seekers  into  the  decrees  of  fortune." 

So  great  is  the  influence  which  enthusiasm,  right  or  wrong, 
always  exercises  over  us,  that  even  the  hard  and  acute  Radclyffe 
— who  had  entered  the  room  with  the  most  profound  contempt 
for  the  pretensions  of  the  soothsayer,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to 
find  materials  for  ridiculing  a  folly  of  the  day,  partly,  it  maybe, 
from  the  desire  to  examine  which  belonged  to  his  nature — began 
to  consider  in  his  own  mind  whether  he  should  yield  to  his  curi- 
osity, now  strongly  excited,  and  pledge  himself  to  the  prelimi- 
nary penance  thediviner  had  ordained. 

The  soothsayer  continued : 

"The  stars,  and  the  clime,  and  the  changing  moon  have 
power  over  us — why  not  ?  Do  they  not  have  influence  over  the 
rest  of  nature  ?  But  we  can  only  unravel  their  more  august  and 
hidden  secrets,  by  giving  full  wing  to  the  creative  spirit  which 
first  taught  us  their  elementary  nature,  and  which,  when  released 
from  earth,  will  have  full  range  to  wander  over  their  brilliant 
fields.  Know,  in  one  word,  the  Imagination  and  the  Soul  are 
one,  one  indivisible  and  the  same  ;  on  that  truth  rests  all  my 
lore." 

"  And  if  I  followed  your  precepts,  what  other  preliminaries 
would  you  enjoin  ?  " 

"  Not  until  thou  engagest  to  perform  them,  will  I  tell  thee 
more." 

"  I  engage  !  " 

"  And  swear  ?  " 

"  I  swear  !  " 

The  soothsayer  rose — and 

****** 
****** 
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CHAPTER  LXII. 

IN  WHICH  THC  [NTOTH1  —EQUALLY 

TBX  Llli  N<  LLLY  ACKNOWLEDGED. 

It  was  on  the  night  of  this  interview  thai  Constance,  comi 
into  Godolphin"s  room,  found  him  Leani  inst  the  wall,  ; 

a;ul  agitated,  and  almost  insensible.      '  Percy — Percy,  j 

she  exclaimed,  and  wound  her  arms  round  his  neck.      He 
Ned  at  her  long  and   wistfully,  breathing  hard  all    the   time, 
until  at  length  he  seemed  slowly  to  recover  his  self-; 
and  seating  himself,  motioned  Constance  tu  do  the  same.     Af- 
ter a  pause,  he  said  clasping  her  hand  : 

••  Listen  to  me.  Constance.     My  health.  I  fear,  is  breaking; 
1  am  tormented  by  fearful  ;   I    am   p  i   by  some 

magic  influei  I       -  veral  nights  successively,  before  falling 

asleep,  a  cold  tremor  h  lually  pervaded  my  frame  ;  the 

s  of  my  hair  stand  on  end;  my  teeth  chatter:  a  vague  hor- 
ror me  ;  my  blood  seems  turned  to  a  solid  substance,  so 
curdled  an  t.      1  Strive  to  speak,  to  cry  out.  but  my 
the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;   I  feel  that  I  have  no  lon- 
r  myself.     Suddenly,  and  in  the  very  midst  of  this 
jy,  I  fall  into  a  heavy  sleep ;   then  come  strange  bewildering 
dreams,  with  Yolktman's  daughter  forever  presiding  over  them  ; 
but  with   a  changed  countenance,  calm,  unutterably  calm,  and 
on  me  with  eyes  that  burn    into    my    soul.     The   dream 
fades.  1  wake  with  the   morning,  but  exhausted   and  enfeebled. 
1  have  consulted  physicians;   I  have  taken  drugs;  but  1  cannot 
ik  the  spell — the  previous  horror  and  the  after-dreams.     And 
just  now,  Constance,  just  now — you  see  the  window  is  open  to  the 
park,  th     .         of  the  garden  is  unclosed;   I  happened  to  lift  my 
-,  and  lo!  gazing  upon  me  in  the  sickly  moonlight,  was  the 
ntenanceofmy  dreams — Lucilla's,  but  how  altered  !    M< 
ful  Heaven  !  is  it  a  mockery,  or  can  the  living  Lucilla  really  be 
in  England?  and  have  these  vision  tenor-  been  part  of 
that  m_            ts  sympathy  which  united  us  ever,  and  which  her 
father  predicted  should  •             >ut  with  our  li\ 

The  emotions  of  Godolphin  were  so  rarely  visible,  and  in  the 
sent  in-tance  they  were   so  una:  tused,   that 

nee  could  not  summon  com    \  he,  to  cheer  him  ; 

herself  was  alarmed  and  shocked,  and  glanced  fearfullj 
u  ard  the  window,  lest  the  apparition  he  had  spoken  of  should  reap- 
pear.    All  without  was  still,  not  a  leaf  stirred   on    the    trees   in 
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the  Mall ;  no  human  figure  was  to  be  seen.  She  turned  again 
to  Godolphin,  and  kissed  the  drops  from  his  brow  and  pressed 
his  cheek  to  her  bosom. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  he,  "  that  something  dreadful 
will  happen  shortly.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  near  some  great  crisis 
of  my  life  :  and  as  if  1  were  about  to  step  from  the  bright  and 
palpable  world  into  regions  of  cloud  and  darkness.  Constance, 
strange  misgivings  as  to  my  choice  in  my  past  life  haunt  and  per- 
plex me.  I  have  sought  only  the  present ;  I  have  abjured  all 
toil,  all  ambition,  and  laughed  at  the  future  ;  my  hand  has 
plucked  the  rose  leaves,  and  now  they  lie  withered  in  the  grasp. 
My  youth  flies  me — age  scowls  on  me  from  the  distance  :  an 
age  of  frivolities  that  I  once  scorned  ;  yet — yet,  had  I  formed  a 
different  creed,  how  much  I  might  have  done  !  But — but,  out 
on  this  cant !  My  nerves  are  shattered,  and  I  prate  nonsense. 
Lend  me  your  arm,  Constance  ;  let  us  go  into  the  saloon,  and 
send  for  music  !  " 

And  all  that  night  Constance  watched  by  the  side  of  Godolphin, 
and  marked  in  mute  terror  the  convulsions  that  wrung  his  sleep, 
the  foam  that  gathered  to  his  lip,  the  cries  that  broke  from  his 
tongue.  But  she  was  rewarded  when,  with  the  gray  dawn,  he 
awoke,  and,  catching  her  tender  and  tearful  gaze,  flung  himself 
upon  her  bosom  and  bade  God  bless  her  for  her  love  ! 


CHAPTER  LXIII. 

A  MEETING  BETWEEN  CONSTANCE  AND  THE  PROPHETESS. 

A  strange  suspicion  had  entered  Constance's  mind,  and  for 
Godolphin's  sake  she  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  proof.  She  drew 
her  mantle  round  her  stately  figure,  put  on  a  large  disguising 
bonnet,  and  repaired  to  Madame  Liehbur's  house. 

The  Moorish  girl  opened  the  door  to  the  countess  ;  and  her 
strange  dress,  her  African  hue  and  features,  relieved  by  the  long, 
glittering  pendants  in  her  ears,  while  they  seemed  suited  to  the 
eccentric  reputation  of  her  mistress,  brought  a  slight  smile  to 
the  proud  lip  of  Lady  Erpingham,  as  she  conceived  them  a  part 
of  the  charlatanism  practised  by  the  soothsayer.  The  girl  only 
replied  to  Lady  Erpingham's  question  by  an  intelligent  sign  , 
and  running  lightly  up  the  stairs,  conducted  the  guest  into  an 
room,  where  she  waited  but  for  a  few  moments  before  she 
was  admitted  in:"  Madame  Liehbur's  apartment. 


The  effect  that  the  lal  beauty  ol  the  diviner  always  pro- 

duced on  those  who  beheld  her  v 

on  the  surprised  and  admiring  Lady  Erpingham. 

bowed  her  haughty  brow  with  involuntary  .  the 

to  which  the  enthusiast  beckoned. 
•    \nd  what,  lady,"  said  the  soothsayer,  in  the  n  music 

of  her  low  voice,  "  what  brings  thee  hither  ?     Wouldst  thou  gain. 
or  h»st  thou  lost,  that  gift  our  poor  sex  pri 
its  value  ?     I>  it  of  love  that  thou  wouldst  speak  to  the  inter- 
preter of  dreams  and  the  pries: i  >  come  ?  " 

While  the  bright-ey  hbur  thus  spoke,  the  countess  ex- 

amined through  her  veil  the  fair  face  before  her,  comparing  it 
with  that  description  which  Godolphin  had  given  her  of  the 
sculptor's  daughter,  and  her  sus  _  h. 

k  not  that  which  you  allude  I  (        stance  ;  "  but 

of  the  future,  although  without  any  definite  object,  I  would 
indeed  like  to  quest:  :.     All  of  us  1  pry  into  dark 

recesses   hid  from  our  view,  and  over  which  you   |  the 

empire.'' 

Vuur  voice  is  sweet,  but   commanding,"  said    the   ora< ' 
id  your  air  is   stately.  one  bcrn   in  courts.     Lift  your 

veil,  that  I  may  gaze  upon  your  face,  and  tell  by  its  lino  the 
fate  your  character  has  shaped  for  you." 

is!"  answered  Constance,  '"life  betrays  few  of  its 
,n^  by  outward  token.  If  you  have  no  wiser  an  than 
that  drawn  from  the  lines  and  features  of  our  countenances,  I 
shali  still  remain  what  I  am  now — an  unbeliever  in  your  powers." 
'  The  brow,  and  the  lip,  and  the  eye,  and  the  expression  of 
each  and  all,"  answered  Liehbur,  "  are  not  the  lying  index- 
suppose  them." 

i."  rejoined  Constance.  M  by  those  signs  will  I  read  your 
own  destii  a  would  read  mini 

- 

The  sibyl  started,  and  waved  her  hand  impatiently  ;  but  Con- 
stat: eeded. 

■■  Vour  birth,  despite  your  fa  is  under  a  southern 

<ky  ;  you  were  nursed  in  the  deli  ich  ;  v 

■d,  and  left  alone;  you  are  in  the  count  /er.      [s 

it  not  so  ? — am  I  not  an  oracle  in  my  turn 

The  i:  Liehbur  fell  ba<  k  in  her  chair  ;  her  lips  apart 

and    blanched — her  han<  -    fixed    upon  her 

visitant. 

"Who  are  you?"  she  cried  at  last,  in  a  shrill  tone;  "who, 
of  my  own  sex,  knows  my  wretched  history  ?  Speak,  speak  ! — 
in  mercy  speak  !  tell  me  mot  me  that  you  have  nut 

'7' 
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vainly  guessed  mv  secret,  or  that   vou  have  a  right  to  know 
it !  " 

"  Did  not  your  father  forsake,  for  the  blue  skies  of  Rome,  his 
own  colder  shores  ?  "  continued  Constance,  adopting  the  height- 
ened and  romantic  tone  of  the  one  she  addressed ;  "  and,  Percy 
Godolphin — is  that  name  still  familiar  to  the  ear  of  Lucilla 
Volktman  ? " 

A  loud,  long  shriek  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  soothsayer,  and 
she  sank  at  once  lifeless  on  the  ground.  Greatly  alarmed,  and 
repenting  her  own  abruptness,  Constance  hastened  to  her 
assistance.  She  lifted  the  poor  being,  whom  she  unconsciously 
had  once  contributed  so  deeply  to  injure,  from  the  ground;  she 
loosened  her  dress,  and  perceived  that  around  her  neck  hung  a 
broad  ivory  necklace  wrought  with  curious  characters,  and  many 
uncouth  forms  and  symbols.  This  evidence  that,  if  deluding 
others,  the  soothsayer  deluded  herself  also,  touched  and  affei 
the  countess  ;  and  while  she  was  still  busy  in  chafing  the  temples 
of  Lucilla,  the  Moor,  brought  to  the  spot  by  thac  sudden  shriek, 
entered  the  apartment.  She  seemed  surprised  and  terrified  at 
her  mistress's  condition,  and  poured  forth,  in  some  tongue  un- 
known to  Constance,  what  seemed  to  her  a  volley  of  mingled 
reproach  and  lamentation.  She  seized  Lady  Erpingham's  hand, 
dashed  it  indignantly  away,  and,  supporting  herself  the  ashen 
cheek  of  Lucilla,  motioned  to  Lady  Erpingham  to  depart ;  but 
Constance,  not  easily  accustomed  to  obey,  retained  her  position 
beside  the  still  insensible  Lucilla  ;  and  now,  by  slow  degrees, 
and  with  quick  and  heavy  sighs,  the  unfortunate  daughter  of 
Volktman  returned  to  life  and  consciousness. 

In  assisting  Lucilla,  the  countess  had  thrown  aside  her  veil, 
and  the  eyes  of  the  soothsayer  opened  upon  that  superb  beauty, 
which  once  to  see  was  never  to  forget.  Involuntarily  she  again 
closed  her  eyes,  and  groaned  audibly  ;  and  then,  summoning  all 
her  courage,  she  withdrew  her  hand  from  Constance's  clasp,  and 
bade  her  Moorish  handmaid  leave  them  once  more  alone. 

"  So,  then,"  said  Lucilla,  after  a  pause,  "  it  is  Percy  Godolphin's 
wife,  his  English  wife,  who  has  come  to  gaze  on  the  fallen,  the 
degraded  Lucilla;  and  yet,"  sinking  her  voice  into  a  tone  of 
ineffable  and  plaintive  sweetness — "yet  I  have  slept  on  his 
bosom,  and  been  dear  and  sacred  to  him  as  thou  !  Go.  pioud 
lady,  go  ! — leave  me  to  my  mad,  sunken,  solitary  state.     Go  !  " 

"Dear  Lucilla !'' said  Constance,  kindly,  and  striving  once 
more  to  take  her  hand,  "do  not  cast  me  away  from  you.  I  have 
long  sympathized  with  your  generous  although  erring  heart — 
your  hard   and  bitter  misfortunes.     Look  on   me  only  as  youi 
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friend — nay,  your  sifter,  if  you  will.      Let   me   persuade  you   to 
this  sti  and  desultory  lift  e:  I 

am  rich  shall  be  at  your  i 

mand.     //  shall  not  know  moi  u,  unk  the 

remorse  that  the  memory  of  you  d  e  .  1  know,  still  occasion  him) 

will  suffer  him  to  learn,  from  your  own  hand,  that  you  are 

well  and  at  ease,  and  that  yoi  t  revoke  your  former  pardon. 

I  dear  Lucilla  !  "  and  the  arm  of  the  generous  and  bright- 

I  ince    gently    wound    round    the    feeble    frame  of 

;lla.  wfa  .   reclining    back,  wept   as  if  her  heart  would 

ik.      "Come,  give  me  the  deep,  the  grateful   joy  of  thinking 

n  minister  to  your  future  comforts.     I  was  the  <  of  all 

r  wretchedness:   but   for  me,    Godolphin   would    have  been 

ver — would  probably,  by  marriage,   have    redressed 

your  w I  but  for  me  you  would  not  have  wandered  an  out- 

•  r  the   inhospitable  world.     Let  me  in  something  repair 

.  have  cost  you.     Speak  to  me.  Lucilla 

w  Yes,  ]  will  speak  to  you,"  said  poor  Lucilla,  throwing  herself 

on  the  ground,  and  clasping  with  grateful  warmth  tin-  knees  of 

her  srentle  soother  ;  "  for  lone,  long  years — I  dare  not  think  how 

many — I  h  I  heard  the  voice  of  kindness  fall  upon  my  ear. 

and  harsh  tongues  hath  my  lot  been  cast  ; 

and  if  I  have  wrought  out  from  the  dreams  of  my  young  hours 

the  course  of  this  life  (which  you  contemn,  but  not  justly),  it  has 

i  that  1  may  stand  alone  and  not  dependent ;  feared  and  not 

\  now  you,  you   whom   I  admire    and  envy,  and 

would  reverence  more  than  living  woman  (for  he  loves  you  and 

worthy  of  him;,  you,  lady,   speak    to  me  as  a  sister 

peak,  and — and "      Here  sobs  interrupted  Lucilla's 

nd   Constance  he  'most    equally   affected  and 

finding  it  vain  to  attempt  to  raise  her.  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
tenderly  caressing  her,  sought  to  comfort  her,  even  while  >\\<; 
t  in  doing  so. 

ad  this  was  a  beautiful  pass  ge  in  the  life  of  the  lof: 
stain  e.     Nor  did  m   mote  noble  than  when,  thus  lowly 

.  humbling  hei  nelt  beside  tl  tim  of  her 

husband's   love,   and    whispered    to   the  diseased    and  withering 

rt  tidings  of  comf  futurirj 

and  of  pea^  it  this  v  :i  that  could  long  lull  the 

ring  brain  of   Lucilla  Volktman.     And  when 
she  recovered,  in  some  measure,  hi 

wild  hair  from  her  throbbing  temj 
sin  i  a  calm  and  mournful  voice  : 

"  Your  kindness  comes  too  late.      I  am  dying,  fast — fast.     A1J 
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thai  is  left  me  in  the  world  are  these  very  visions,  this  very 
er — call  it  delusion  if  you  will — from  which  you  would  tear 
me.  Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully,  and  in  such  wonder.  Do 
you  nol  know  that  men  have  in  poverty,  sickness,  and  all  outer 
despair,  clung  to  a  creative  spirit  within — a  world  peopled  with 
delusions — and  called  it  Poetry?  and  that  gift  has  been  more 
precious  to  them-than  all  that  wealth  and  pomp  could  bestow  ? 
So,"  continued  Lucilla,  with  fervid  and  insane  enthusiasm,  "so 
is  this,  my  creative  spirit,  my  imaginary  world,  my  inspiration, 
what  poetry  may  be  to  others.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  truth 
of  my  belief.  There  are  times  when  my  brain  is  cool,  and  my 
frame  at  rest,  and  I  sit  alone  and  think  over  the  redl  past — 
when  I  feel  my  trust  shaken,  and  my  ardor  damped  :  but  that 
thought  does  not  console  but  torture  me,  and  I  hasten  to  plunge 
once  more  among  the  charms,  and  spells,  and  mighty  dreams, 
that  wrap  me  from  my  living  self.  Oh,  lady  !  bright,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  lofty,  as  you  are,  there  may  i  •  in  •  a  lime  when  you 
can  conceive  that  even  madness  may  be  a  relief.  For" — (and 
here  ihe  wandering  light  burned  brighter  in  the  enthusiast's 
glowing  eyes) — "for,  when  the  night  is  round  us,  and  there  is 
peace  on  earth,  and  the  world's  children  sleep,  it  is  a  wild  joy 
i  <  sit  alone  and  vigilant,  and  forget  that  we  live  and  are  wretched. 
The  stars  speak  to  us  then  with  a  wondrous  and  stirring  voice ; 
they  tell  us  of  the  doom  of  men  and  the  wreck  of  empires,  and 
prophesy  of  the  far  events  which  they  taught  to  the  old  Chal- 
deans. And  then  the  Winds,  walking  to  and  fro  as*  they  lis!, 
bid  us  go  forth  with  them  and  hear  the  songs  of  the  midnight 
spirits  ;  for  you  know,"  she  whispered  with  a  smile,  putting  her 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  the  appalled  and  shrinking  Constance, 
who  now  saw  how  hopeless  was  the  ministry  she  had  undertaken, 
"  that  this  world  is  given  up  to  two  tribes  of  things  that  live  and 
have  a  soul  :  the  one  bodily  and  palpable  as  we  are;  the  other 
more  glorious,  but  invisible  to  our  dull  sight — though  I  have 
n  them — Dread  Solemn  Shadows,  even  in  their  mirth;  the 
night  is  their  season  as  the  day  is  ours  ;  they  march  in  the  moon- 
ms,  and  are  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  winds.  And  with 
i,  and  by  their  thoughts,  f  raise  myself  from  what  I  am  and 
been.  Ah,  lady,  wouldst  thou  take  this  comfort  from  me?" 
"  But,"  said  Constance,  gathering  courage  from  the  gentleness 
which  Lucilla's  insanity  now  wore,  and  trying  to  soothe,  not 
contradict  her  in  her  present  vein,  "  but  in  the  country,  Lucilla, 
in  some  quiet  and  sheltered  nook,  you  might  indulge  these  vis- 
ions without  the  cares  and  uncertainty  that  must  nowr  perplex 
you;  without  leading  this  dangerous  and  roving  life,  which  must 


at  times  expose  you  t<>  insult,  to  annoyance,  and  discontent  you 
with  yourself." 

"You    are   mistaken,   lady,"    .said    the  astrologer,    proudly; 
iK-  know  me  who  do  not  fear.     1  am  powerful,  and  1  hug  my 

power — it  comforts  me  :  without  it   what  should  [   he  ? — an  ab- 

rsaken,  miserable  woman.     No!  that  power  1  possess — 

ihake  men's   v  »uls — even  it    it  be   a   deceit — even  il   1 

>hou!d  laugh  at  them,  not  pity — reconciles  me  to  myself  ai  i 

the  past.      And  I  am   not   poor,   madam."  as,  with  the   common 

of  her  infirmity,  an  angry  suspicion  seemed  t 
her:  "1  want  no  i        -     harity,  1  have  learned  to  maintain  my- 
N      .  I  could  be  even  wealth}  if  I  would  I 
••  And,"  said  Constance,  seeing  that  for  the  present  she  must 
pone  her  benevolent  intend  ind  he — Godolphin — you 

forgive  him  still  ?  " 

At    that   name,  it   was   as   if  a  sudden  charm  had  been  whis- 

•  d  to  the  fevered  heart  of  the  poor  fanatic;  her  head  sank 

from   its  proud  bearing;  a  deep,  a  soft  blush  colored   die  wan 

•k  :  her  arms  drooped  brs>ide  her;   she  trembled  violently ; 

ami,    after   a    moment's    silence,   sank    again    on    her  scat    and 

face    with    her   hands.      "Ah!"     said    she,   softly, 

"that  word  brings  me  back  to  my  young  days,  when  I  asked  no 

cr   but    what    love   gave   me    over  one    heart:   it   brings  me 

k   to  the   blue   Italian   lake,  and   the  waving    pines,  and   our 

home,  and   my  babe's  distant    grave.     Tell    me,"   she 

:i  starting  up,  "has  he  not  spoken  of  me  lately — has 

h>    i  n   me  in   his  dreams?  have  I  not  been  present  to  his 

soul  when  the  frame,  torpid  and  locked,  severed  us  no  m< 

and.  in  the  .still  hours,  1  charmed  myself  to  his  gaze  ?     Tell  me, 

he  not  owned  that   Lucilla   haunted   his   pillow  ?     Tell  me  ; 

and  if  I   err.  my  spells  are   nothing,  my  power  is  vanity,  and  I 

am  the  he!  thou  wouldst  believe  me!" 

pite    her    reason    and    her    firm    sense.    Constance    half 
shuddered   at    these    mysterious    words,    a  recalled    what 

Percy  had  told  her  of  his  dreams  the  preceding  evening,  and 
the  emotions  she  herself  had  witnessed  in  his  slumbers  when 
she  wat<  \\c<\  b<  -;<le   his  bed.      She  remained  silent,  and  Lucilla 
trded  her  countenance  with  a  sort  of  triumph. 
My  art,  then,  is  m  lie  as  thou  wouldst   hold  it.      But — 

hush: — last  night  1   beheld  him,  not  in  spirit,  but  visibly,  I 
to  face  :   for  I  wander  at  times   before   his    home  {his  hor 
once  mine  !),  and    lie    saw    me,  and    was  smitten    with   fear;     in 
these  worn    features   he  coul  s  not   the   living  Lui 

he   had   known.      But  go  to  him  ! — thou,  his   wife,  his  own 
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to  him  ;  tell  him — no,  tell  him  not  of  me.  He  must  not  seek  me  ; 
we  must  not  hold  parley  together:  for  oh,  lady"  (and  Lucilia's 
face  became  settled  into  an  expression  so  sad,  so  unearthly  sad, 
ihat  no  word  can  paint,  no  heart  conceive,  its  utter  and  solemn 
sorrow),  "  when  we  two  meet  again  to  commune, — to  converse, 
— when  once  more  I  touch  that  hand,  when  once  more  I  feel 
that  beloved,  that  balmy  breath  ; — my  last  hour  is  at  hand — 
and  danger — imminent,  dark,  and  deadly  danger,  clings  fast  to 
him!" 

As  she  spoke,  Lucilla  closed  her  eyes,  as  if  to  shut  some 
horrid  vision  from  her  gaze ;  and  Constance  looked  fearfully 
round,  almost  expecting  some  apparition  at  hand.  Presently 
Lucilla,  moving  silently  across  the  room,  beckoned  to  the  count- 
ess to  follow :  she  did  so :  they  entered  another  apartment : 
before  a  recess  there  hung  a  black  curtain  :  Lucilla  drew  it 
slowly  aside,  and  Constance  turned  her  eyes  from  a  dazzling 
light  that  broke  upon  them;  when  she  again  looked, 
beheld  a  sort  of  glass  dial  marked  with  various  quaint  hiero- 
glyphics and  the  figures  of  angels,  beautifully  wrought;  but 
around  the  dial,  which  was  circular,  were  ranged  many  stars, 
and  the  planets,  set  in  due  order.  These  were  lighted  from 
within  by  some  chemical  process,  and  burnt  with  a  clear  and 
lustrous,  but  silver  light.  And  Constance  observed  that  the 
dial  turned  round,  and  that  the  stars  turned  with  it,  each  in  a 
separate  motion  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  dial  were  the  hands 
of  a  clock — that  moved,  but  so  slowly,  that  the  most  patient 
gaze  alone  could  observe  the  motion. 

While  the  wondering  Constance  regarded  this  singular  device, 
Lucilla  pointed  to  one  star  that  burned  brighter  than  the 
rest  :  and  below  it,  half  way  down  the  dial,  was  another,  a  fainc 
and  sickly  orb,  that,  when  watched,  seemed  to  perform  a  much 
more  rapid  and  irregular  course  than  its  fellows. 

"  The  bright  star  is  his,"  said  she  ;  "  and  yon  dim  and  dying 
one  is  the  type  of  mine.  Note  :  in  the  course  they  both  pursue, 
they  must  meet  at  last  ;  and  when  they  meet,  the  mechanism  of 
the  whole  halts — the  work  of  the  dial  is  forever  done.  These 
hands  indicate  hourly  the  progress  made  to  that  end  ;  for  it  is 
the  mimicry  and  symbol  of  mine.  Thus  do  I  number  the  days 
of  my  fate  ;  thus  do  I  know,  even  almost  to  a  second,  the 
period  in  which  1  shall  join  my  Father  that  is  in  heaven  ! 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  maniac  (though  maniac  is  too 
harsh  and  decided  a  word  for  the  dreaming  wildness  of  Lu- 
cilia's insanity),  as,  dropping  the  curtain,  she  took  her  guest's 
hand  and  conducted  her  back  into  the  outer  room — "and  now, 
fcrewell  !     You  sought  me,   and,    1    feel,  only  from  kind  and 
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generous  motives.      Wettcver  shall  meet  more     Tell  not  your 
band  that  you  have  seen  me.     He  will  kn<  n,  too  s. 

.>t    my  existence:    fain   would   I   spare   him   that  pang,  and." 
growing  pale   as  she  spoke,  " that  peril;  but    Fate  forbids  it. 

What  is  writ,  is  writ:    and  who  .-hall  blot  God's  sentence  from 
the  which  are  his  book?     Farewell!    high  thoughts 

graved  upon  your  brow:  may  the}  bless  you;  or,  where  they 
tail  to  bless,  may  they  console  and  support.  Farewell  !  I  have 
et  forgotten  to  be  grateful,  and  1  still  dare  to  pray." 
Thus  saying,  Lucilla  kissed  the  hand  she  had  held,  and 
turning  hastily  away,  regained  the  room  she  had  just  left;  and, 
locking    the   door,    left   the   stunned    and    bewildered    coun 

•i  from  the  melani  holy  abode.  With  faltering  steps  she 
quitted  the  chamber,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  the  little 
Moor  awaited  her.  To  her  excited  fancy  there  was  something 
eldritch  and  preternatural  in  the  gaze  of  the  young  African, 
and  the  grin  of  the  pearly  teeth,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the 
visitant.  Hastening  to  her  carriage,  which  she  had  left  at  a 
corner  of  the  square,  the  counte-  iced  when  she  gained  it; 

and  throwing  herself  back  on  the  luxurious  cushions,  felt  as 
exhausted  by  this  starry  and  weird  incident  in  the  epic  of  life's 
mon  career,  as  if  she  had  partaken  of  that  overpowering 
inspiration  which  she  now  almost  incredulously  asked  herself, 
as  she  looked  forth  on  the  broad  day  and  busy  streets,  if  she 
had  really  witnessed. 
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lucilla's    flight— the   PERPLEXITY  OF    LADY    ERPIXCHAM — A 

OVER    GODOLPHIN's  MIND — HIS    CONVERSATION 

Wl  ill  kAt'CI. .  FFE-— GENERAL  ELECTION — GODOLPHIN  BECOM1  3  \ 
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human  heart  ever  beat  with  more  pure  and  generous  emo- 
tions, when  freed  from  the  political  fever  that  burned  within 
her  (withering,  for  the  moment,  the  chastened  and  whi 
impulse  of  her  nature),  than  th  >se  which  animated  the  heart  of 
the  queenly  Constance.  She  sent  that  evening  for  tin-  most  ed- 
ited physician  in  London — that  polished  and  courtly  man 
who  seems  born  for  the  maladies  of  the  drawing-room,  but  who, 

■'1  so  urbane  a  demeanor,  conceals  nd  pro- 

found a  knowi  the  disorders  of   his  unfortunat  I 

urate  and   profound  comparatively,  for  positive   knowi- 
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edge  of  pathology  is  what  no  physician  in  modern  times  and 
ci\  ilizecl  countries  really  possesses.  No  man  cures  us — the 
highest  art  is  not  to  kill  !  Constance,  then,  sent  for  this  physi- 
cian, and,  as  delicately  as  possible,  related  the  unfortunate  state 
of  Lucilla,  and  the  deep  anxiety  she  felt  for  her  mental  and 
bodily  relief.  The  physician  promised  to  call  the  next  day;  he 
did  so,  late  in  the  afternoon — Lucilla  was  gone.  Strange,  self- 
willed,  mysterious,  she  came  like  a  dream,  to  warn,  to  terrifv, 
and  to  depart.  They  knew  not  whither  she  had  fled,  and  her 
Moorish  handmaid  alone  attended  her. 

Constance  was  deeply  chagrined  at  this  intelligence  ;  for  she 
had  already  begun  to  build  castles  in  the  air,  which  poor  Lucilla, 
with  a  frame  restored,  and  a  heart  at  ease,  and  nothing  left  of 
the  past  but  a  soft  and  holy  penitence,  should  inhabit.  The 
countess,  however,  consoled  herself  with  the  hope  that  Lucilla 
would  at  least  write  to  her,  and  mention  her  new  place  of  resi- 
dence ;  but  days  passed  and  no  letter  came. 

Constance  felt  that  her  benevolent  intentions  were  doomed 
to  be  unfulfilled.  She  was  now  greatly  perplexed  whether  or 
not  to  relate  to  Godolphin  that  interview  that  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  Lucilla.  She  knew  the  deep,  morbid,  and 
painful  interest  which  the  memory  of  this  wild  and  visionary 
creature  created  in  Godolphin;  and  she  trembled  at  the  feelings 
she  might  reawaken  by  even  a  faint  picture  of  the  condition  and 
mental  infirmities  of  her  whose  life  he  had  so  darkly  shadowed. 
She  resolved,  therefore,  at  all  events  for  the  present,  and  un- 
til every  hope  of  discovering  Lucilla  once  more  had  expired,  to 
conceal  the  meeting  that  had  occurred.  And  in  this  resolve  she 
was  strengthened  by  perceiving  that  Godolphin's  mind  had  be- 
come gradually  calmed  from  its  late  excitement,  and  that  he  had 
begun  to  consider,  or  at  least  appeared  to  consider,  the  appa- 
rition of  Lucilla  at  his  window  as  the  mere  delusion  of  a  heated 
imagination.  His  nights  grew  once  more  tranquil,  and  freed 
from  the  dark  dreams  that  had  tormented  his  brain  ;  and  even 
the  cool  and  unimaginative  Constance  could  scarcely  divest 
herself  of  the  wild  fancy  that,  when  Lucilla  was  near,  a  secret 
and  preternatural  sympathy  between  Godolphin  and  the  reader 
of  the  stars  had  produced  that  influence  over  his  nightly  dreams 
which  paled,  and  receded,  and  vanished,  as  Lucilla  departed 
from  the  actual  circle  in  which  he  lived. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  a  change  was  perceptible  in  Go- 
dolphin's  habits,  and  crept  gradually  over  the  character  of  his 
though  Dissipation  ceased   to  allure  him,  the   light   wit   of 

his    parasites  palled   upon   his   ear  ;   magnificence  had  lost    its 
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id  the  same  fastidious  exacting  thirst  for  the  ideal  which 
dad  disappointed  him  in  the  better  objects  of  life,  began  now 
to  discontent  him  with  its  glittering  pleasures. 

he  change  was  natural,  and  the  causes  not  difficult  to  fathom. 
The  fact  was,  thai  I  I  Iphin  had  now  arrived  at  that  period 
of  existence  when  a  man's  character  is  almost  invariably  subject 
to  great  change ;  the  crisis  in  life's  fever,  when  there  is  a 
new  turn  in  our  fate,  and  our  moral  death  or  regenerauon  is 
sealed  by  the  silent  wavering,  or  the  solemn  decision,  of  the 
Arrived  at  the  confines  of  middle  age,  there  is  an  out 
ward  innovation  in   the  whole  system  ;   unlooked-for  symptoms 

ik  forth  in  the  bodily,  unlooked-for  symptoms  in  the  mental, 
frame.  It  happened  to  Godolphin  that,  at  this  critical  period, 
a  chance,  a  circumstance,  a  straw,  had  reunited  his  long  ii 
rupted  but  never  stifled  affections  to  the  image  of  his  beautiful 
Constance.  The  reign  of  passion,  the  magic  of  those  sweet 
illusions,  that  ineffable  yearning  which  possession  mocks,  al- 
though it  quells  at  last,  were  indeed  forever  over  ;  but  a  friend- 
ship more  soft  and  genial  than  exists  in  any  relation,  save  that 
of  husband  and  wife,  had  sprung  up,  almost  as  by  a  miracle  (so 
sudden  was  it),  between  breasts  for  years  divided.  And  the 
»e  years  had  taught  Godolphin  how  frail  and 
unsubstantial  had  been  all  the  other  ties  he  had  formed.  He 
wondered,  .b  sitting  alone  with  Constance,  her  tenderness  re- 
called the  past,  her  wit  enlivened  the  present,  and  his  imagin- 
ation still  shed  a  glory  and  a  loveliness  over  the  future,  that 
he  had  been  so  long  insensible  to  the  blessing  of  that  com- 
munion which  he  now  experienced.  He  did  not  perceive  what 
in  fact  was  the  case — that  the  I  and  sympathies  of  each, 

blumed  by  that  disappointment  which  is  the  child  of  expend 
were  more  willing  to  concede  somewhat  to  the  tastes  ami  sym- 
pathies of   the  Other;  that    <  Mice  gave  a   more  indulgent 

ning  to  his  beautiful  refinements  of  an  ideal  and  false  epicur- 

:  that  he,  smiling  still,  smiled  with  kindness,  not  with  scorn, 
at  the  sanguine  politics,  the  worldly  schemes,  and  the  rankling 
memories  of  the  intriguing  Constance.  Fortunately,  too. 
her,  the  times  were  such,  that  men  who  never  dreamed  of  polit- 
ical interference  were  roused  and  urged  into  the  mighty  conflux 
of  battling  interests,  which  left  few  moderate  and  none  ; 
I  >■,:  resounded   with  political   war-cries;  every  dinner 

p  to  the  th  the  merits  of  the  bill ;  wh 

'phin  turned  for  reft;.  form  still   assailed  him; 

and  by       _       s  the  universal  U  -  at  first  ridicu!    .. 

reluctantly,  admitted  by  his  mind. 
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"Why,"  said  he,  one  clay,  musingly,  to  Radclyffe,  whom  he 
met  in  the  old  Green  Park — (for  since  the  conversation  recorded 
between  Radclyffe  and  Constance,  the  former  came  little  to  Er 
pingham  House),  "  why  should  I  not  try  a  yet  iv/ztried  experiment  ? 
Why  should  I  not  live  like  others  in  their  graver  as  in  their 
lighter  pursuits  ?  I  confess,  when  I  look  back  to  the  years  I 
have  spent  in  England,  I  feel  that  I  calculated  erroneously.  I 
chalked  out  a  plan — I  have  followed  it  rigidly.  I  have  lived  for 
self,  for  pleasure,  for  luxury ;  I  have  summoned  wit,  beauty, 
even  wisdom  around  me.  I  have  been  the  creator  of  a  magic 
circle,  but  to  the  magician  himself  the  magic  was  tame  and 
ignoble.  In  short,  I  have  dreamed,  and  am  awake  Yet,  what 
course  of  life  should  supply  this,  which  I  think  of  deserting  ? 
Shall  I  go  once  more  abroad,  and  penetrate  some  untraveled 
corner  of  the  earth  ?  Shall  I  retire  into  the  country,  and  Write, 
draining  my  mind  of  the  excitement  that  presses  on  it ;  or  lastly, 
shall  I  plunge  with  my  contemporaries  into  the  great  gulf  of 
actual  events,  and  strive,  and  fret,  and  struggle  ? — or — in  short, 
Radclyffe,  you  are  a  wise  man ;  advise  me  !  " 

"  Alas  !  "  answered  Radclyffe,  "  it  is  of  no  use  advising  one  to 
be  happy  who  has  no  object  beyond  himself.  Either  enthusiasm, 
or  utter  mechanical  coldness,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  men  to 
the  cares  and  mortifications  of  life.  You  must  feel  nothing,  or 
you  must  feel  for  others.  Unite  yourself  to  a  great  object ;  see 
its  goal  distinctly ;  cling  to  its  course  courageously  ;  hope  for  its 
triumph  sanguinely ;  and  on  its  majestic  progress  you  sail,  as  in 
a  ship,  agitated  indeed  by  the  storms,  but  unheeding  the  breeze 
and  the  surge  that  would  appall  the  individual  effort.  The 
larger  public  objects  make  us  glide  smoothly  and  unfelt  over  our 
minor  private  griefs.  To  be  happy,  my  dear  Godolphin,  you 
must  forget  yourself.  Your  refining  and  poetical  temperament 
preys  upon  your  content.  Learn  benevolence — it  is  the  only  cure 
to  a  morbid  nature." 

Godolphin  was  greatly  struck  by  this  answer  of  Radclyffe  ;  the 
more  so,  as  he  had  a  deep  faith  in  the  unaffected  sincerity  and 
the  calculating  wisdom  of  his  adviser.  He  looked  hard  in  Rad- 
clyffe's  face,  and,  after  a  pause  of  some  moments,  replied,  slowly, 
"I  believe  you  are  right  after  all ;  and  I  have  learned,  in  a  few 
short  sentences,  the  secret  of  a  discontented  life." 

Godolphin  would  have  sought  other  opportunities  of  convers- 
ing w,-th  Radclyffe,  but  events  soon  parted  them.  Parliament 
was  dissolved !  What  an  historical  event  is  recorded  in  those 
words!  The  moment  the  king  consented  to  that  measure,  the 
whole  series  of  subsequent  events  became,  to  an  ordinary  pres- 
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cience,  clear  as  in  a  mirror.  Parliament  dissolved  in  the  heat 
of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  a  majority,  a  great  majority  ot  Re- 
formers was  sure  to  be  returned. 

Constance  perceived  at  a  glance  the  whole  train  of  conse- 
quences issuing  from  thatoneevent  ;  p  I  ind exulted.  A 
glory- had  gone  foreverfrom  the  party  she  abhorred.  Her  father 
was  already  avenged.  She  heard  his  scornful  laugh  ring  forth 
from  the  depths  of  his  forgotten  gn 

London  emptied  itself  at  once.  England  was  one  election. 
I  I  lolphin  remained  almost  alone.  For  the  first  time  a  sense  of 
littleness  crept  over  him ;  a  feeling  of  insignificance,  which 
wounded  and  galled  his  vain  nature.  In  these  great  struggles 
he  was  nothing.  The  admired — the  cultivated — spiritual — the 
splendid  Godolphin,  sank  below  the  commonest  adventurer,  the 
coarsest  brawler — yea.  the  humblest  freeman,  who  felt  his  stake 
.n  the  state,  joined  the  canvass,  swelled  the  cry,  and  helped  in 
the  mighty  battle  between  old  things  and  new,  which  was  so  res- 
olutely  begun.  This  feeling  gave  an  impetus  to  the  growth  of 
the  new  aspirations  he  had  already  suffered  his  mind  to  generate  ; 
and  Constance  marked,  with  vivid  delight,  that  he  now  listened 
to  her  plans  with  interest,  and  examined  the  political  held  with 
a  curious  and  searching  gaze. 

Jiiit  she  was  soon  nned  to  a  disappointment  proportioned 

to  her  delight     Though  Godolphin  had  hitherto  taken  no  interest 
in  party  politics,  his  prejudices,  his  feelings,  his  habits  of  mind, 
all  the  reverse  of  democratic.     When  he  once  b<  ex- 

amine the  bearings   of   the    momentous   question    that   agitated 
.'and.  he  was  not  slow  in  coming  to  conclusions  which  threat- 
i  to  produce  a  permanent  disagreement  between  I  nee 

and  himself. 

••  ¥bu  wish  me  to  enter  parliament,  my  clear  Constat  iid 

he,  with  his  quiet  srai  would  be  an  •  xperiment  dangerous 

to   the  union  re-established  between  us.      1  should  v<  '       g   Inst 
•  Bill." 

"You!'1  exclaimed  Constance,  with  warmth.     "Is  it    possi- 
ble that  you  can  sympathize  with  th<  ol  a  serfisl  rchj 
— with  the                     le  merchants  and   traffickers  of  the  p] 
est  right  of  a  free  people — the  right  to  select  their  representa- 
•       ;?" 

My  deai  '  ince,"  returned  Godolphin,  "  my  whole  theory 

rnment  is  aristocratic.     The  right  of  the  people  tocho 
! — you  may  as  well  say  the  right  of  the  people 
se  Icings,  or  magistrates,  and   judges — or  clergymen   and 
archbishops  !     The  people  have,  it  is  true,  the  abstract  and  orig- 
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inal  right  to  choose  all  these,  and  every  year  to  chop  and  change 
them  as  they  please  ;  but  the  people,  very  properly,  in  all  states, 
mortgage  their  elementary  rights  for  one  catholic  and  practical 
right — the  right  to  be  well  governed.  It  may  be  no  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  state  that  the  People  (that  is,  the  majority,  the 
populace)  should  elect  uncontrolled  all  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons — than  that  they  should  elect  all  the  pastors  of  their 
religion.  The  sole  thing  we  have  to  consider  is,  will  they  be 
better  governed  ?  " 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Constance. 

"Unquestionably! — Well,  /  question  it.  I  foresee  a  more 
even  balance  of  parties — nothing  else.  When  parties  are  evenly 
balanced — states  tremble.  In  good  government  there  should 
be  somewhere  sufficient  power  to  carry  on,  not  unexamined,  but 
at  least  with  vigor,  the  different  operations  of  government  itself. 
In  free  countries,  therefore,  one  party  ought  to  preponderate 
sufficiently  over  the  other.  If  it  do  not — all  the  state  measures 
are  crippled,  delayed,  distorted,  and  the  state  languishes  while 
the  doctors  dispute  as  to  the  medicines  to  be  applied  to  it.  You 
will  find  by  your  Bill,  not  that  the  Tories  are  destroyed,  but 
that  the  Whigs  and  the  Radicals  are  strengthened — the  Lords 
are  not  crushed,  but  the  Commons  are  in  a  state  to  contest  with 
them.  Hence  party  battles  upon  catchwords — struggles  between 
the  two  chambers  for  things  of  straw.  You  who  desire  progress 
and  movement  will  find  the  real  affairs  of  this  great  Artificial 
Empire — in  its  trade — commerce — colonies — internal  legislation 
— standing  still  while  the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  pelt  each  other 
with  the  quibbles  of  faction.  No — I  should  vote  against  your 
Bill!  I  am  not  for  popular  governments,  though  I  like  free 
states.  All  the  advantages  of  democracy  seem  to  me  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  comfort  and  the  grace,  the  dignity  and  the  charities  of  life 
that  democracies  usually  entail.  If  the  object  of  men  is  to  live 
happily — not  to  strive  and  to  fret — not  to  make  money  in  the 
market-place,  and  call  each  other  rogues  on  the  hustings,  who 
would  not  rather  be  a  German  than  an  American  ?  I  own  I  re- 
gret to  differ  with  you.     For — but  no  matter " 

"  For  ! — what  were  you  about  to  say?  " 

"  For,  then,  since  you  must  know  it,  I  am  beginning  to  feel 
interest  in  these  questions — excitement  is  contagious.  And, 
after  all,  if  a  man  really  deem  his  mother-country  in  some  dan- 
ger, inaction  is  not  philosophy,  but  a  species  of  parricide.  But 
to  think  of  the  daily  and  hourly  pain  I  should  occasion  to  you, 
my  beloved  and  ardent  Constance — by  shocking  all  your  opin- 
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ions,  counteracting  all  your  schemes,   working  against  objects 
which  your  father's  fate  and  your  early  associations  have  so 

srolarly  made  duties  in  your  eyes — to  do  all  this  is  a  patriotism 
ond  me.     Let  us  glide  out  of  this  whirlpool,  and  hoist  sail 
for  some  nook  in  the  country  where  we  can  hear  gentler  sounds 
than  the  roar  of  the  democracy." 

Constance  sighed,  and  suffered  Godolphin  to  quit  her  in 
lence.  But  her  generous  heart  was  touched  by  his  own  gen- 
erosity. This  is  one  of  the  great  curses  of  a  woman  who  aspires 
to  the  man's  part  of  political  controversy.  If  the  man  choose 
to  act,  the  woman,  with  all  her  wiles,  her  intrigues,  her  arts,  is 
powerless.  If  Godolphin  were  to  enter  parliament  a  Tory,  the 
»  rendezvous  of  Erpingham  House  was  lost,  and  Con- 
ice  herself  a  cipher — and  her  father's  wrongs  forgotten,  ami 
the  stern  purpose  of  her  masculine  career  baffled  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  success.  She  now  repented  that  she  had  ever  desired  to 
draw  Godolphin's  attention  to  political  matters.  She  wondered 
at  her  own  want  of  foresight.  How,  with  his  love  for  antiquity 
— his  predilections  for  the  elegant  and  the  serene — his  philoso- 
phy of  the  "  Rose-garden  " — could  she  ever  have  supposed  that 
he  would  side  with  the  bold  objects  and  turbulent  will  of  a 
popular  party  in  a  stormy  crisis ! 

The  subject  was  not  renewed.  But  she  had  the  pain  of  ob- 
serving that  Godolphin's  manner  was  altered: — he  took  p! 
ure  in  none  of  his  old  hobbies — he  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  himself.  In  fact,  it  is  true  that  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  felt  that  there  is  a  remorse  to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  the 
soul,  and  that  a  man  of  genius  cannot  be  perpetually  idle  with- 
out, as  he  touches  on  the  middle  of  his  career,  looking  to  the 
past  with  some  shame,  and  to  the  future  with  some  ambition. 
evening,  when  he  had  sat  by  the  open  window  in  a  thought- 
ful and  melancholy,  almost  morose,  silence  for  a  considerable 
time,  Constance,  after  a  violent  struggle  with  herself,  rose  sud- 
denly, and  fell  on  his  neck. 

■  Forgive  me,  Percy,"  she  said,  unable  to  suppress  her  tears, 
— -  forgive  me — it  is  past — I  have  no  right  that  yon.  so  superior 
to  myself,  should  be  sacrificed  to  my — my  prejudices  you  would 
call  them — so  be  it.  Is  it  for  your  wife  to  condemn  you  to  be 
inglorious?  No — no — dear  Godolphin — fulfill  your  destinv — 
are  born  for  high  objects.  lie  active — be  distinguished — 
and  I  will  ask  no  1. 

John  Vernon,  in  that  hour  you  were  forgotten.  Who  among 
the  dead  can  ever  hope  for  fidelity  when  love  to  the  living  in- 
vites a  woman  to  bet: 
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"  My  sweet  Constance,"  said  Godolphin,  drawing  her  to  his 
heart,  and  affected  in  proportion  as  he  appreciated  all  that  in 
that  speech  his  wife  gave  up  for  his  sake — the  all,  far  more  than 
the  lovely  person,  the  splendid  wealth,  the  lofty  rank  that  she 
brought  to  his  home, — "  my  sweet  Constance,  do  not  think  I 
will  take  advantage  of  words  so  generously  but  hastily  spoken. 
Time  enough  hereafter  to  think  of  differences  between  us.  At  pres- 
ent let  us  indulge  only  the  luxury  of  the  new  love — the  holiness  of 
the  new  nuptials — that  have  made  us  as  one  Being.  Perhaps 
this  restlessness,  so  unusual  to  me,  will  pass  away — let  us  wait 
awhile.  At  present  '  Sparta  has  many  a  worthier  son.'  One 
other  year,  one  sweet  summer,  of  the  private  life  we  have  too 
much  suffered  to  glide  away,  enjoyed,  and  then  we  will  see 
whether  the  harsh  realities  of  Ambition  be  worth  either  a  con- 
cession or  a  dispute.  Let  us  go  into  the  country — to-morrow  if 
you  will." 

And  as  Constance  was  about  to  answer,  he  sealed  her  lips 
with  his  kiss. 

But  Lady  Erpingham  was  not  one  of  those  who  waver  in  what 
they  deem  a  duty.  She  passed  the  night  in  stern  and  sleepless 
commune  with  herself  ;  she  was  aware  of  all  that  she  hazarded 
— all  that  she  renounced  :  she  was  even  tortured  by  scruples  as 
;o  the  strange  oath  that  had  almost  unsexed  her.  Still,  in  spite 
of  all,  she  felt  that  nothing  would  excuse  her  in  suffering  that 
gifted  and  happy  intellect,  now  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  the 
Sybarite,  to  fall  back  into  its  lazy  and  effeminate  repose.  She 
had  no  right  to  doom  a  human  soul  to  rot  away  in  its  clay.  Per- 
haps, too,  she  hoped,  as  all  polemical  enthusiasts  do,  that  Go- 
dolphin,  once  aroused,  would  soon  become  her  convert.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  she  delayed,  on  various  pretenses,  their  departure 
from  London.  She  went  secretly  the  next  day  to  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  close  Boroughs,  the  existence  of  which  was 
about  to  be  annihilated,  and  a  few  days  afterward  Godolphin 
received  a  letter  informing  him  that  he  had  been  duly  elected 
member  for  *  *  *  *.  I  will  not  sav  what  were  his  feelings  at 
these  tidings.  Perhaps,  such  is  man's  proud  and  wayward 
heart,  he  felt  shame  to  be  so  outdone  by  Constance. 
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CHAPTER    I. XV. 

NEW  VIEWS  OF  A  PRIVILEGED  ORDER— THE  DEATH-BED  OF  AUGUSTUS 

S  AVI1 

This  event  might  indeed  have  been  an  era  in  the  lif<'  of  Percy 
Godolphin,  had  that  life  been  spared  to  a  more  extended  limit 
than  it  was;  and  yet,  so  long  had  his  ambition  been  smoothed 
and  polished  away  by  his  peculiarities  of  thought,  and  so  little 
was  his  calm  and  indifferent  tone  of  mind  suited  to  the  hot  con- 
tests and  nightly  warfare  of  parliamentary  politics,  that  it  is  not 
probable  he  would  ever  have  won  a  continuous  and  solid  dis- 
tinction in  a  career  which  requires  either  obtuseness  of  mind  or 
enthusiasm  of  purpose  to  encounter  the  repeated  mortifications 
and  failures  which  the  most  brilliant  debutant  ordinarily  en- 
dures. As  it  was,  however,  it  produced  a  grave  and  solemn 
train  of   thought  in  Godolphin's   breast.     He  mused  much  over 

past  life,  and  the  musing  did  not  satisfy  him.  He  felt  like 
one  of  those  recorded  in  Physiological  history  who  have  been 
in  a  trance  for  years;  and  now  slowly  awakening,  he  acknowl 
edged  the  stir  ami  rush  of  revived  but  confused  emotions.  Nat 
ure.  perhaps,  had  intended  Godolphin  for  a  poet;  f  r,  with  the 
exception  of  the  love  of  glory,  the  poetical  characteristics  were 
rife  within  him  ;  and  over  his  whole  past  existence  the  dimness 
of  unexpressed  poetical  sensation  had  clung  and  hovered.  It 
this  which  had  deadened  his  soul  to  the  active  world,  and 
wrapped  him  in  the  land  of  dreams;  it  was  this  which  had  in- 
duced that  vague  and  restless  dissatisfaction  with  the  Actual 
which  had.  brought  the  thirst  for  the  Ideal  :  it  was  this  which 
had  made    him  fastidious    in  love,  repining  in  pleasure,  nia-niti- 

I  in   luxury,  seeking  and  despising   all    things   in   the   same 
bieath.     There  are  many,  perhaps,  of  this  sort,  who.  having  the 

t's  nature,  have  never  found  the  poet's  vent  to  his  emotions; 
have  wandered  over  the  visionary  world  without  chancing  to 
discover  the  magic  wand  that  was  stored  within  the  dark  cham- 
ber of  their  mind,  and  would  have  reduced  the  visions  into  shape 
and  substance.  Alas!  what  existence  can  be  more  unfulfilled 
than  that  of  one  who  has  the  soul  of  the  poet  and  not  the  skill? 
lias  the  susceptibility  and  the  craving,  not  the  consolation 
of  the  reward  ? 

But  if  this  cloud  of  dreamlike  emotion  had  so  long  hung  over 
Godolphin,  it  began  now  to  melt  away  from  his  heart;  a  clearer 
and  distincler  view  of  the  large  objects  of   life  lay  before    him ; 
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and  he  felt  that  he  was  standing,  half  stunned  and  passive,  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  fate. 

The  day  was  now  fixed  for  their  departure  to  Wendover,  when 
Saville  was  taken  alarmingly  ill ;  Godolphin  was  sent  for,  late 
one  evening.  He  found  the  soi-disant  Epicurean  at  the  point  of 
death,  but  in  perfect  possession  of  his  senses.  The  scene  around 
him  was  emblematic  of  his  life  :  save  Godolphin,  not  a  friend  was 
by.  Saville  had  some  dozen  or  two  of  natural  children — where 
were  they  ?  He  had  abandoned  them  to  their  fate  :  he  knew  not 
of  their  existence,  nor  they  of  his  death.  Lonely  in  his  selfishness 
was  he  left  to  breathe  out  the  small  soui  of  a  man  of  bon-ton  ! 
But  I  must  do  Saville  the  justice  to  say,  that  if  he  was  with- 
out the  mourners  and  the  attendants  that  belong  to  natural  ties, 
he  did  not  require  them.  His  was  no  whimpering  exit  from 
life :  the  champagne  was  drained  to  the  last  drop ;  and  Death, 
like  the  true  boon  companion,  was  about  to  shatter  the  empty 
glass. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Saville,  feebly,  but  pressing  with  weak 
fingers  Godolphin's  hand, — "well,  the  game  is  up,  the  lights  are 
going  out,  and  presently  the  last  guest  will  depart,  and  all  be 
darkness  !  "  Here  the  doctor  came  to  the  bedside  with  a  cor- 
dial. The  dying  man,  before  he  took  it,  fixed  upon  the  leech 
an  eye  which,  although  fast  glazing,  still  retained  something  of 
its  keen,  searching  shrewdness. 

"  Now  tell  me,  my  good  sir,  how  many  hours  more  can  you 
keep  in  this — this  breath  ?  " 

The  doctor  looked  at  Godolphin. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Saville  ;  "  you  are  shy  on  these  points. 
Never  be  shy,  my  good  fellow  ;  it  is  inexcusable  after  twenty  : 
besides,  it  is  a  bad  compliment  to  my  nerves — a  gentleman  is 
prepared  for  every  event.  Sir,  it  is  only  a  roturier  whom  death, 
or  anything  else,  takes  by  surprise.  How  many  hours,  then, 
can  I  live  ?  " 

"  Not  many,  I  fear,  sir  :  perhaps  until  daybreak." 

"  My  day  breaks  about  twelve  o'clock  p.m.,"  said  Saville,  as 
d:yly  as  his  gasps  would  let  him.  "Very  well; — give  me  the 
cordial ; — don't  let  me  go  to  sleep — I  don't  want  to  be  cheated 
out  of  a  minute.  So.  so  !  I  am  better.  You  may  withdraw, 
doctor.  Let  my  spaniel  come  up.  Bustle,  Bustle  ! — poor  fel- 
low !  poor  fellow!  Lie  down,  sir  !  be  quiet  !  And  now,  Go- 
dolphin, a  few  words  in  farewell.  I  always  liked  you  greatly  ; 
you  know  you  were  my protigk,  and  you  have  turned  out  well. 
You  have  not  been  led  away  by  the  vulgar  passions  of  politics,  and 
place,  and  power.     You  have'  had  power  over  power  itself  ;  you 
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have  not  office,  but  you  have  fashion.      You  nave  made  the 

match  in   England ;  very  prudently  not  marrying! 
stance  Vernon,  very  prudently  marrying  Lady  Erpingham, 
it  the  head  and  front  of  society;  you  have  excellent  t. 

and  spend  your  wealth  properly.  All  this  must  make  your  con- 
science clear — a  wonderful  consolation  !  Always  keep  a  sound 
science  :  it  is  a  great  blessing  on  one's  death-bed — it  is  a 
great  blessing  to  me  in  this  hour,  for  1  have  played  my  part  de- 
cently— eh  ?  1  have  enjoyed  life  a>  much  as  so  dull  a  po^ 
sion  can  be  enjoyed;  1  have  loved,  gamed,  chunk,  but  I  have 
never  lost  my  character  a--  a  gentleman  :  thank  Heaven,  I  have 
no  remorse  of  that  sort !  Follow  my  example  to  the  last,  and 
you  will  die  as  easily.  I  have  left  you  my  correspondence  and 
my  journal :  you  may  publish  them  if  you  like  ;  if  not,  burn  them. 
.  are  full  of  amusing  anecdotes  ;  but  I  don't  care  for  fame, 
as  you  well  know — especially  posthumous  fame.  Do  as  you 
please,  then,  with  my  literary  remains.  Take  care  of  my  dog — 
'tis  a  good  creature;  and  let  me  be  quietly  buried.  No  bad 
e — no  ostentation — no  epitaph.     I  am  very  glad  I  die  before 

the  d d  Revolution  that  must  come;  I   don't  want  to  take 

wine  with  the  Member  for  Holborn  Bars.  I  am  a  type  of  a  .sys- 
tem; I  expire  before  the  s\stem:  my  death  is  the  herald  of  its 
fall." 

With  these  expressions — not  continuously  uttered,  but  at  short 
intervals — Saville  turned  away  his  face:  his  breathing  became 
thick  :  he  fell  into  the  slumber  he  had  deprecated  ;  and,  after 
about  an  hour's  silence,  died  away  as  insensibly  as  an  infant. 
Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  ! 

The  first  living  countenance  beside  the  death-bed  on  which 
G    Lolphin's  11  was  that  of  Fanny  Millinger;  she  (who  had 

■\   much   with   Saville   during  his    lattei    d  r  her  talk 

amused  him,  and  her  good  nature  made  her  willing  to  amuse 
anv  one)  had  been,  at  his  n  ned  also  with  Godol- 

phin  at  the  sudden  turn  of  h  She  was  at  the  th< 

at  the  time,  and  had  only  just  arrived  when  the  de<  had 

fallen  into  his  lav  There,  silent  and  shocked,  she  stood 

bv  the  bed,  opposite  Godolphin.     SI      had  not  stayed  to  change 
hir  stage-dress  ;  and  the  tinsel  and  mock  jewels  glittered  on  the 
e  of  her  quondam  lover.     What  a  type  of  the  life  just 
extinguished  !      What  a  satire  on  i;^  mountebank   artificialities  1 

Some  little  time  after,  she  joined   I         ilphin  in  the  desolate 

apartment  below.     She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and  her  tears — for 

she  wept  easily — flowed  fast  down  her  cheeks,  washing  away 

the  lavish  rouge  which  imperfectly  masked   the  wrinkles  that 

iS 
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Time  had  lately  begun  to  sow  on  a  surface  Godolphin  had  re« 
membered  so  fair  and  smooth. 

"  Poor  Saville !  "  said  she,  falteringly  ;  "  he  died  without  a 
pang.     Ah  !  he  had  the  best  temper  possible." 

Godolphin  sat  by  the  writing-table  of  the  deceased,  shading  his 
brow  with  the  hand  which  the  actress  left  disengaged. 

"  Fanny,"  said  he,  bitterly,  after  a  pause,  "  the  world  is  in- 
deed a  stage.  It  has  lost  a  consummate  actor,  though  in  a  small 
part." 

The  saying  was  wrung  from  Godolphin — and  was  not  said 
unkindly,  though  it  seemed  so, — for  he  too  had  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "  the  play-house  has  indeed  taught  us,  in  our 
youth,  many  things  which  the  real  world  could  not  teach  us 
better." 

"  Life  differs  from  the  play  only  in  this,"  said  Godolphin,  some 
time  afterward  :  "  it  has  no  plot — all  is  vague,  desultory,  uncon- 
nected— till  the  curtain  drops  with  the  mystery  unsolved." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that  Godolphin  ever  addressed  to 
the  actress. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

THE  JOURNEY  AND  THE  SURPRISE — A  WALK  IN  THE  SUMMER  NIGHT 

THE  STARS,  AND  THE  ASSOCIATION  THAT  MEMORY  MAKES  WITH 

NATURE. 

This  event  detained  Godolphin  some  days  longer  in  town. 
He  saw  the  last  rites  performed  to  Saville,  and  he  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  the  will. 

As  in  life  Saville  had  never  lent  a  helping  hand  to  the  dis- 
tressed, as  he  had  mixed  with  the  wealthy  only,  so  now  to  the 
wealthy  only  was  his  wealth  devoted.  The  rich  Godolphin  was 
his  principal  heir  ;  not  a  word  was  even  said  about  his  illegiti- 
mate children,  not  an  inquiry  ordained  toward  his  poor  relations. 
In  this,  as  in  all  the  formula  of  his  will,  Saville  followed  the 
prescribed  customs  of  the  world. 

Fast  went  the  panting  steeds  that  bore  Constance  and  Godol- 
phin from  that  desolate  city.  Bright  was  the  summer  sky,  and 
green  looked  the  smiling  fields  that  lay  on  either  side  their  road. 
Nature  was  awake  and  active.  What  a  delicious  contrast  to  the 
scenes  of  Art  which  they  left  behind  !  Constance  exerted  her- 
self to  the  utmost  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  her  companion,  and 
succeeded.     In  the  small  compass  which  confined  them  together,, 
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their  conversation  flowed   in  confidence  and   intimate  affection. 

\     since  the  fust  month  of  their  union  had  they  talked  with  less 

rve  and  more  entire  love — only  there  was  this  difference  in 

their  topics  :  they  then  talked  of  the  future  only,  they  now  talked 
more  of  the  past.  They  uttered  many  a  fond  regret  over  their 
several  faults  of  each  other;  and,  with  clasped  hands,  congratu- 
lated themselves  on  their  present  reunion  of  heart.  They  al- 
lowed how  much  all  things  independent  of  affection  had  deceived 
them,  and  no  longer  exacting  so  much  from  love,  they  felt  its 
real  importance.  Ah  !  why  do  all  of  us  lose  so  many  years  in 
searching  after  happiness,  but  never  inquiring  into  its  nature  ? 
We  are  like  one  who  collects  the  books  of  a  thousand  tongues, 
and  knowing  not  their  language,  wonders  why  they  do  not  de- 
light him  ! 

But  still  athwart  the  mind  of  Constance  one  dark  image  would 
ever  and  anon  obtrude  itself;  the  solitary  and  mystic  Lucilla, 
with  her  erring  brain  and  forlorn  fortunes,  was  not  even  in  hap- 
piness to  be  forgotten.  There  were  times,  too,  in  that  short 
journey,  when  she  felt  the  tale  of  her  interview  with  that  un- 
happy being  rise  to  her  lips  ;  but  ever  when  she  looked  on  the 
countenance  of  Godolphin,  beaming  with  more  heartfelt  and 
homeborn  gladness  than  she  had  seen  for  years,  she  could  not 
bear  the  thought  of  seeing  it  darkened  by  the  pain  her  story 
would  inflict;  and  she  .shrank  from  embittering  moments  so 
precious  to  her  heart. 

All  her  endeavors  to  discover  Lucilla  had  been  in  vain  ;  but 
an  unquiet  presentiment  that  at  any  moment  that  discovery 
might  be  made,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of  Godolphin,  constantly 
haunted  her,  and  she  even  now  looked  painfully  forth  at  each 
inn  where  they  changed  horses,  lest  the  sad,  stern  features  of 
the  soothsayer  should  appear,  ami  break  that  spell  of  happy 
quiet  which  now  lay  over  the  spirit  of  Godolphin. 

It  was  toward  the  evening  that  their  carriage  slowly  wound 
up  a  steep  and  long  ascent.  The  sun  yet  wanted  an  hour  to  its 
setting;  and  at  their  right,  its  slant  and  mellowed  bams  fell 
over  rich  fields,  green  with  the  prodigal  luxuriance  of  June,  and 
intersected  by  I  i   from  which,  proud  and  frequent,  the  oak 

and  elm  threw  forth  their  lengthened  shadows.  On  their  left, 
the  grass  less  fertile,  and  tin  less  in(  losed,  were  whitened 

with  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  far  and  soft  came   the  bleating  of  the 
lambs  upon  their  ear.      They  saw  not  the  shepherd  nor  any  In 
form;  but  from  between  the  thicker  groups  of  trees,  the  chiin- 
-  Of  peaceful  COttag  i  forth,  and  gave  to  the  pastoral 

the  scene  that  still  and  tranquil  aspect  of  life  which 
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alone  suited  it.  The  busy  wheel  in  the  heart  of  Constance  was 
at  rest,  and  Godolphin's  soul,  steeped  in  the  luxury  of  the  pres- 
ent hour,  felt  that  delicious  happiness  which  would  be  heaven 
could  it  outlive  the  hour. 

"  My  Constance,"  whispered  he,  "  why,  since  we  return  at 
last  to  these  scenes,  why  should  we  ever  leave  them  ?  Amid 
them  let  us  recall  our  youth!"  Constance  sighed,  but  with 
pleasure,  and  pressed  Godolphin's  hand  to  her  lips. 

And  now  they  had  gained  the  hill,  a  sudden  color  flushed  over 
Godolphin's  cheek. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  I  remember  this  view.  Yonder  valley  ! 
This  is  not  the  road  to  Wendover  Castle ;  this, — my  father's 
home  ! — the  same,  and  not  the  same  !  " 

Yes !  Below,  basking  in  the  western  light,  lay  the  cottage 
in  which  Godolphin's  childhood  had  been  passed.  There  was 
the  stream  rippling  merrily;  there  the  broken  and  fern-clad  turf 
with  "  its  old  hereditary  trees  ;  "  but  the  ruins  ! — the  shattered 
arch,  the  mouldering  tower,  were  left  indeed — but  new  arches, 
new  turrets  had  arisen,  and  so  dextrously  blended  with  the 
whole  that  Godolphin  might  have  fancied  the  hall  of  his  fore- 
fathers restored — not  indeed  in  the  same  vast  proportions  and 
cumbrous  grandeur  as  of  old,  but  still  alike  in  shape  and  outline, 
and  such  even  in*  size  as  would  have  contented  the  proud  heart 
of  its  last  owner.  Godolphin's  eye  turned  inquiringly  to  Con- 
stance. 

"  It  should  have  been  more  consistent  with  its  ancient  dimen- 
sions," said  she  ;  "  but  then  it  would  have  taken  half  our  lives 
to  have  built  it." 

"  But  this  must  have  been  the  work  of  years." 

"  It  was." 

"  And  your  work,  Constance  ?  " 

"  For  you." 

"And  it  was  for  this  that  you  hesitated  when  I  asked  you  to 

consent  to  raising  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  Lord 's 

collection  ? " 

"  Yes  ; — am  I  forgiven  ?  " 

"  Dearest  Constance,"  said  Godolphin,  flinging  his  arms 
around  her,  "  how  have  I  wronged  you  !  During  those  very 
years,  then,  of  our  estrangement — during  those  very  years  in 
which  I  thought  you  indifferent,  you  were  silently  preparing 
this  noble  revenge  on  the  injury  I  did  you.  Why,  why  did  I  not 
know  this  before  ?  Why  did  you  not  save  us  both  from  so  long 
a  misunderstanding  of  each  other?" 

"  Dearest  Percy,  I  was  to  blame  ;  but  I  always  looked  to  this 
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hour  as  to  a  pleasure  of  which  I  could  not  bear  to  rob  myself. 
I  always  fancied  that  when  this  task  was  finished,  and  you  could 
witness  it,  you  would  feel  how  uppermost  you  always  were  in 
my  thoughts,  and  forgive  me  many  faults  from  that  consideration. 
I  knew  that  1  was  executing  your  father's  grt .-at  wish;  I  knew 
that  you  a  dthough  unconsciously  perhaps,  sympathized 

in  that  wish.  I  only  grieve  that,  as  yet,  it  has  been  executed  so 
imperfectly.'' 

"But  how,"  continued  Godolphin,  gazing  on  the  new  pile  as 
they  now  neared  the  entrance,  "  how  was  it  this  never  reached 
my  ears  through  other  quarter-?  " 

"But  it  did,  Percy:  don't  you  remember  our  country  neigh- 
bor, Dartmour,  complimenting  you  on  your  intended  impr< 
ments,  and  you  fancied  it  was  irony,  and  turned  your  back  on 
the  discomfited  squire  ?  " 

They  now  drove  under  the  gates  surmounted  with  Godolphi 
arms;  and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  they  were  within  the  reno- 
vated halls  of  the  Priory. 

Perhaps  it  was  impossible  for  Constance  to  have  more  sensibly 
touched  and  flattered  Godolphin  than  by  this  surprise  ;  it  affected 
him  far  more  than  the  political  concession  which  to  her  had 
rj  so  profound  a  sacrifice  ;  for  his  early  poverty  had  produced 
in  him  somewhat  of  that  ancestral  pride  which  the  poor  only 
can  gracefully  wear;  and  although  the  tie  between  his  father 
and  himself  had  not  possessed  much  endearment,  yet  he  had 
often,  with  the  generosity  that  belonged  to  him,  regretted  that 
his  parent  had  not  survived  to  share  in  his  present  wealth,  and 
to  devote  some  portion  of  it  to  the  realization  of  those  wishes 
which  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  consummate.  Godolphin. 
too,  was  precisely  of  a  nature  to  appreciate  the  delicacy  i  I 
stance's  conduct,  and  to  be  deeply  penetrated  by  the  thought 
that,  while  he  was  following  a  career  so  separate  from  hers,  she, 
in  the  midst  of  her  ambitious  projects,  could  pause  to  labor, 
unthanked  and  in  concealment,  for  the  delight  of  this  hour's 
gratification  to  him  :  the  delicacy  and  the  forethought  affected 
him  the  more,  because  they  made  not  a  part  of  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  high  and  absorbed  ambiti  l  instance.  He 
did  not  thank  her  much  by  words,  but  his  looks  betrayed  all  he 
felt,  and  Constance  was  overpaid. 

Although  the  new  portion  of  the  building  was  necessarily  not 
extensive,  yet  each  chamber  was  of  I  grand    proportions 

which  suited  the  magnifii  G  dolphin,  and  harmonized 

with  the  ancient  ruins.     Constance  had  shown  her  tact  by  L 
ing  the  ruins  themselves  (which  it  was  profane  to  touch)  unrc- 
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stored ;  but  so  artfully  were  those  connected  with  the  modern 
addition,  and  thence  with  the  apartments  in  the  cottage,  which 
she  had  not  scrupled  to  remodel,  that  an  effect  was  produced 
from  the  whole  far  more  splendid  than  many  Gothic  buildings 
of  greater  extent  and  higher  pretensions  can  afford.  Godolphin 
wandered  delightedly  over  the  whole,  charmed  with  the  taste 
and  judgment  which  presided  over  even  the  nicest  arrange- 
ment. 

"  Why,  where,"  said  he,  struck  with  the  accurate  antiquity  of 
some  of  the  details,  ''where  learned  you  all  these  minutiae? 
You  are  as  wise  as  Hope  himself  upon  cornices  and  tables." 

"I  was  forced  to  leave  these  things  to  others,"  answered 
Constance  ;  "  but  I  took  care  that  they  possessed  the  necessary- 
science." 

The  night  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  they  walked  forth 
under  the  summer  moon  among  those  grounds  in  which  Con- 
stance had  first  seen  Godolphin.  They  stood  by  the  very  rivu- 
let— they  paused  at  the  very  spot !  On  the  murmuring  bosom  of 
the  wave  floated  many  a  water-flower ;  and  now  and  then  a  sudden 
splash,  a  sudden  circle  in  the  shallow  stream,  denoted  the  leap  of 
the  river  tyrant  on  his  prey.  There  was  a  universal  odor  in  the  soft 
air ;  that  delicate,  that  ineffable  fragrance  belonging  to  those 
midsummer  nights  which  the  rich  English  poetry  might  well  peo- 
ple with  Oberon  and  his  fairies  ;  the  bat  wheeled  in  many  a  ring 
along  the  air  ;  but  the  gentle  light  bathed  all  things,  and  robbed 
his  wanderings  of  the  gloomier  associations  that  belong  to  them  ; 
and  ever  and  ever  the  busy  moth  darted  to  and  fro  among  the 
flowers,  or  misled  upward  by  the  stars  whose  beam  allured  it, 
wandered,  like  Desire  after  happiness,  in  search  of  that  light  it 
might  never  reach.  And  those  stars  still,  with  their  soft,  un- 
speakable eyes  of  love,  looked  down  upon  Godolphin  as  of  old, 
when,  by  the  Italian  lake,  he  roved  with  her  for  whom  he  had 
become  the  world  itself.  No,  not  now,  nor  ever,  could  he  gaze 
upon  those  wan,  mysterious  orbs,  and  not  feel  the  pang  that  re- 
minded him  of  Lucilla  !  Between  them  and  her  was  an  affinity 
which  his  imagination  could  not  sever.  All  whom  we  have  loved 
have  something  in  nature  especially  devoted  to  their  memory  ;  a 
peculiar  flower,  a  breath  of  air,  a  leaf,  a  tone.  What  love  is 
without  some  such  association, 

"  Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we're  bound  ?  " 

But  the  dim,  and  shadowy,  and  solemn  stars  were  indeed 
sweet  remembrancers  of  Volktman's  wild  daughter;  and  so  in- 
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timately  was  their  light  connected  in  Godolphin's  breast  with 
thai  one  image,  that  their  very  softness  had,  to  his  eyes,  some- 
thing fearful  and  menacing — although  as  in  sadness,  not  in 
anger. 


CHAPTER  LXVU. 

THE  FULL  RENEWAL  OF  LOVE — HAPPINESS  PRODUCES  FEAR,  "AND 
IN  TO-DAY  ALREADY  WALKS  TO-MORROW." 

Oh,  First  Love  !  well  sang  the  gay  minstrel  of  France,  that 
we  return  again  and  again  to  thee.  As  the  earth  returns  to  its 
spring,  and  is  green  once  more,  we  go  back  to  the  life  of  life, 
and  forget  the  seasons  that  have  tolled  between  !  Whether  it 
was — perhaps  so — that  in  the  minds  of  both  was  a  feeling  that 
their  present  state  was  not  fated  to  endure  ;  whether  they  felt, 
in  the  deep  calm  they  enjoyed,  that  the  storm  was  already  at 
hand  :  whether  this  was  the  truth  I  know  not;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  during  the  short  time  they  remained  at  Godolphin  Prior}', 
previous  to  their  earthly  separation,  Constance  and  Godolphin 
were  rather  like  lovers  for  the  first  time  united,  than  like  those  who 
have  dragged  on  the  chain  for  years.  Their  perfect  solitude, 
the  absence  of  all  intrusion,  so  unlike  the  life  they  had  long 
passed,  renewed  all  that  charm,  that  rapture  in  each  other's  so- 
ciety, which  belong  to  the  first  youth  of  love.  True,  that  this 
could  not  have  endured  long;  but  Fate  sutYered  it  to  endure  to 
the  last  of  that  tether  which  remained  to  their  union.  Con- 
stance was  not  again  doomed  to  the  severe  and  grating  shock 
which  the  sense  of  e  ment  brings  to  a  woman's   heart; 

she  was  sensible  that  Godolphin  was  never  so  entirely,  so  j 
sionatelv  her  own,  as  toward  the  close  of  their  mortal  connec- 
tion. Everything  around  them  breathed  of  their  first  li 
This  was  that  home  of  Godolphin's  to  which,  from  the  splendid 
halls  of  Wendover,  the  young  soul  of  the  proud  orphan  had  so 
often  and  so  mournfully  flown  with  a  yearning  and  wistful  in- 
terest :  this  was  that  spot  in  which  he,  awaking  from  the  fever 
of  the  world,  had  fed  his  first  dreams  of  her.  The  scene,  the 
solitude  bath  to  their  love  :  it  braced,  it  freshened,  it 

revived  its  They  wandered,  they  read,  they  thought   to- 

gether :  the  air  of  the  spot  was  an  intoxication.  The  world  around 
and  without  was  agitated;  they  felt  it  not  :  the  breakers  of  the 
great  deep  died  in  murmurs  on  their  ear.  Ambition  lulled  its 
voice  to  Constance  ;  Godolphin  had  realized  his  visions  of  the 
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ideal.  Time  had  dimmed  their  young  beaut)-,  but  their  eyes 
saw  it  not ;  they  were  young,  they  were  all  beautiful,  to  each 
other. 

And  Constance  hung  on  the  steps  of  her  lover — still  let  that 
name  be  his  !  She  could  not  bear  to  lose  him  for  a  moment  : 
a  vague  indistinctness  of  fear  seized  her  if  she  saw  him  not. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  slumbers  of  the  night,  she  stretched 
forth  her  arms  to  feel  that  he  was  near ;  all  her  pride,  her  cold- 
ness seemed  gone,  as  by  a  spell ;  she  loved  as  the  softest,  the 
fondest,  love.  Are  we,  O  Ruler  of  the  future  !  imbued  with  the 
half-felt  spirit  of  prophecy  as  the  hour  of  evil  approaches — the 
great,  the  fierce,  the  irremediable  evil  of  a  life  ?  In  this  depth 
and  intensity  of  their  renewed  passion,  was  there  something  pre- 
ternatural ?  Did  they  not  tremble  as  they  loved  ?  They  were 
on  a  spot  to  which  the  dark  waters  were  slowly  gathering ;  they 
clung  to  the  Hour,  for  Eternity  was  lowering  round. 

It  was  one  evening  that  a  foreboding  emotion  of  this  kind 
weighed  heavily  on  Constance.  She  pressed  Godolphin's  hand 
in  hers,  and  when  he  returned  the  pressure,  she  threw  herself  on 
his  neck  and  burst  into  tears.  Godolphin  was  alarmed  ;  he 
covered  her  cheek  with  kisses,  he  sought  the  cause  of  her  emo- 
tion. 

"  There  is  no  cause,"  answered  Constance,  recovering  herself, 
but  speaking  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  only  I  feel  the  impossibility 
that  this  happiness  can  last ;  its  excess  makes  me  shudder." 

As  she  spoke,  the  wind  rose  and  swept  mourningly  over  the 
large  leaves  of  the  chestnut  tree  beneath  which  they  stood  : 
the  serene  stillness  of  the  evening  seemed  gone  ;  an  unquiet  and 
melancholy  spirit  was  loosened  abroad,  and  the  chill  of  the  sud- 
den change  which  is  so  frequent  to  our  climate,  came  piercingly 
upon  them.  Godolphin  was  silent  for  some  moments,  for  the 
thought  found  a  sympathy  in  his  own. 

"  And  is  it  truly  so  ?  "  he  said  at  last ;  "  is  there  really  to  be 
no  permanent  happiness  for  us  below  ?  Is  pain  always  to  tread 
the  heels  of  pleasure  ?  Are  we  never  to  say  the  harbor  is  reached 
and  we  are  safe  ?  No,  my  Constance,"  he  added,  warming  into 
the  sanguine  vein  that  traversed  even  his  most  desponding  moods, 
"no!  let  us  not  cherish  this  dark  belief;  there  is  no  experience 
for  the  future  ;  one  hour  lies  to  the  next :  if  what  has  been  seem 
thus  checkered,  it  is  no  type  of  what  may  be.  We  have  discov- 
ered in  each  other  that  world  that  was  long  lost  to  our  eves  ;  we 
cannot  lose  it  again,  death  only  can  separate  us  ! " 

"Ah.  death!"  said  Constance,  shuddering. 

"  Do  not  recoil  at  that  word,  my  Constance,  for  we  are  yet  in 
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the  noon  of  life ;  why  bring,  like  the  Egyptian,  the  specter  to 
the  feast?  And,  alter  all.  it  death  come  while  we  thus  love,  it 
is  better  than  change  and  time — better  than  custom  which  palls 
— better  than  age  which  chills.  Oh!"  continued  Godolphin, 
isionately,  "oh  !  if  this  narrow  shoal  and  sand  of  time  be  but 
a  breathing-spot  in  the  great  heritage  of  immortality,  why  cheat 
ourselves  with  words  -  le  as  life  and  death!     What  is  the 

difference?     At  most,  th<   entrance  in  and  the  departure  from 
one  scene  in  our  wide  career.     How  many  are  left  to  us! 

do  but  hasten  our  journey,  not  close  it.  Let  us  believe  this, 
Constance,  and  :11  fear  of  our  disunion.'' 

As  he  spoke.  Constanci  re  fixed  upon  his  face,  and 

p  calm  that  reigned  there  sank  into  her  soul  and  silei 
its  murmurs.     The  thought  of  futurity  is  that  which  Godolphin 

ause  it  is  so  with  all  idealists)  must  have  revolved  with  the 
most  frequent  fervor ;  but  it  was  a  thought  which  he  so  rarely 
touched  upon,  that  it  was  the  first  and  only  time  Constance  ever 

d  it  breathed  from  his  lips. 

ley  turned  into  the  house ;  and  the  mark  is  still  in  that  page 
of  the  volume  which  the;.  .  ".here  the  melodious  accents  of 

olphin  died  upon  the  heart  of  Constance.  Can  she  ever  turn 
to  it  again  ? 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THE    LAST   CONVEK  1     BETWEEN    GODOLPHI1 

— HIS    THOUGHTS    AND    SOLITARY     WALK     AMIDST     THE 

OF    HI-  i  —  1111  R — TH] 

Thev  had  denied  the':  all  the  visitors  who  had 
attacked  the  Priory:  but  on  their  first  arrival,  they  had  i 
it  n  »  conciliate  their  1  rs  by  i  rating  into 
one  formal  ac;  spitality  all  t!  '  court) 
they  could  relinquish  their  solitude 
in  order  si:  _  .\>  been  fixed 
for  one  \  on  the 
election,  and  be  considered  as  in  hoi  :.t.  The  even- 
ing for  this  hat  which  I  bav<  I  in  the 
chapter.  It  was  with  great  e  that  the  :red 
themsel  _  •  f  their  s  n :  and 
they  laughed,  although  they  did  not  I  ally,  at  the  serious 
annoyance  which  the  ..               ball  v.  >l  time  too 
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sion  to  persons  who  had  been  giving  balls  for  a  succession  of 
years. 

The  day  was  remarkably  still  and  close  ;  the  sun  had  not  once 
pierced  through  the  dull  atmosphere,  which  was  charged  with 
the  yet  silent  but  gathering  thunder ;  and  as  the  evening  came 
on,  the  sullen  tokens  of  an  approaching  storm  became  more  and 
more  loweringly  pronounced. 

"  We  shall  not,  I  fear,  have  propitious  weather  for  our  festival 
to-night,"  said  Godolphin  ;  "  but  after  a  general  election,  people's 
nerves  are  tolerably  hardened  :  what  are  the  petty  fret  and 
tumult  of  nature,  lasting  but  an  hour,  to  the  angry  and  everlas- 
ting passions  of  men  ?  " 

"  A  profound  deduction  from  a  wet  night,  dear  Percy,"  said 
Constance,  smiling. 

"Like  our  friend  C ,"  rejoined  Godolphin,  in  the  same 

vein,  "  I  can  philosophize  on  the  putting  on  one's  gloves,  you 
know  : "  and  therewith  their  conversation  flowed  into  a  vein 
singularly  contrasted  with  the  character  of  the  coming  events. 
Time  fled  on  as  they  were  thus  engaged  until  Constance  started 
up,  surprised  at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  attend  the  duties  of 
the  toilet. 

"  Wear  this,  dearest,"  said  Godolphin,  taking  a  rose  from  a 
flower-stand  by  the  window,  "  in  memory  of  that  ball  at  Wen- 
dover  Castle,  which,  although  itself  passed  bitterly  enough  for  me, 
has  yet  left  so  many  happy  recollections."  Constance  put  the 
rose  into  her  bosom ;  its  leaves  were  then  all  fresh  and  brilliant 
— so  were  her  prospects  for  the  future.  He  kissed  her  forehead 
as  they  parted  ; — they  parted  for  the  last  time. 

Godolphin,  left  alone,  turned  to  the  window,  which,  opening 
to  the  ground,  invited  him  forth  among  the  flowers  that  studded 
the  grass-plots  which  sloped  away  to  the  dark  and  unwaving 
trees  that  girded  the  lawn.  That  pause  of  nature  which  pre- 
cedes a  storm  ever  had  a  peculiar  attraction  to  his  mind;  and 
instinctively  he  sauntered  from  the  house,  wrapped  in  the  dream- 
ing, half-developed  thought  which  belonged  to  his  temperament. 
Mechanically  he  strayed  on  until  he  found  himself  beside  the 
still  lake  which  the  hollows  of  the  dismantled  park  imbedded. 
There  he  paused,  gazing  unconsciously  on  the  gloomy  shadows 
which  fell  from  the  arches  of  the  Priory  and  the  tall  trees  around. 
Not  a  ripple  stirred  the  broad  expanse  of  waters;  the  birds  had 
gone  to  rest ;  no  sound,  save  the  voice  of  the  distant  brook  that 
fed  the  lake  beside  which,  on  the  first  night  of  his  return  to  his 
ancestral  home,  he  had  wandered  with  Constance,  broke  the  uni- 
versal silence.     That  voice  was  never  mute.     All  else  might  be 
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dumb;  but  that  living  stream,  rashing  through  its  rocky  bed, 

stilled  not  its  repining  music.     Like  the  soul  of  the  landscape 

is  the  gush  of  a  fresh  stream;   it  knows  no  sleep,  no  pause;  it 

;s  forever — the  life,  the  cause  of  lite,  to  all  around.     The 

it  frame  of  nature  may   repose,  but  the  spirit  of  the  waters 

5  not  for  a  moment.     As  the  soul  of  the  landscape  is  the  soul 

of  man,  in  our  deepest  slumbers  its  course  glides  on,  and  works 

unsilent,  unslumbering,  through  its  destined  channel. 

With  slow  step  and  Folded   arm--   Godolphin   moved  al< 
The  well-remembered  scenes  of  his  childhood  were  all  before 
him  ;  the  wild  verdure  of  the  fern,  the  broken  ground,  with  its 
thousand  mimic  mounts  and  valleys,  the  'ell  overgrown 

matted  shrubs  and  dark  as  a  wizard's  cave  :  the  remains 
of  many  a  state!;,-  vista,  where  the  tender  green  of  the  lime  showed 
soft,  even  in  that  dusky  light,  beneath  the  richer  leaves  of  the 
chestnut ;  all  was  familiar  and  home-breathing  to  his  mind. 
Fragments  of  boyish  vei  ■  n  tor  yea-  hauntingly 

to  his  remembrance,  telling  of  wild  thoughts,  unsatisfied  dreams, 
ippointed  hopi 

But  I  am  happy  at  last,"  said  he  aloud;  "  yes,  happy.     I 
have  pa  at  bridge  of  life  which  divides  us  from  the  follies 

of  youth;  and  better  prospects,  and  nobler  d  extend  be- 

fore me.     What  a  world  of  wisdom  in  that  one  saying  of  Rad- 
clyffe's,  'Benevolence  is  the  sole  cure  to  idealism;'  to  live  for 
others  draws  us  from  demanding  miracles  for  ourselves.     What 
duty  as  yet  have  I  fulfilled?     I  renounced  ambition  as  unv. 
and  with  it  I  renounced  wisdom  itself.     I  lived  for  pleasure — I 
lived  the  life  of  disappointment.     Without  one  vicious  disposi- 
tion,  I  have  fallen   into  a  hundred  vices  :    I   have  never  been 
selfish,  yet  always  selfish.     I  nursed  high  thoughts — for 
what  end?     A  poet  in  heart,  a  voluptuary  in  life.     If  mine  own 
interest  came  into  clear  collision  with  that  of  another,  mine  I 
would  have  sacrificed,  but  I  never  asked  if  the  whole  course  of 
>tence  was  not  that  of  a  war  with  the  universal  interest, 
thoughtful  to  be  without  a  leading  principle  in  life,  the  one 
principle    I  ••  error.     I  have  tasted  all  that 

tn  give  to  earthly  |>ossession, — youth,  health,  lib- 
erty, know  love,   luxury,   pomp.     Woman    was    my   first 

ion, — what  woman  have  I  w d  in  vain?     I  imagined  that 

my  career  hung  upon  Constance's  breath — Constant  e  loved  and 
refused  me.      I   attributed  my  e  that  refusal;  Constance 

became  mine — how  have   I   retrieved  them?     A  \  igue,  a  dim, 
an   unconfessed  remorse   has   purs  in   the    memory  of 

Lucilla,  yet,  why  not  have  r<  d<  hat  fault  to  her  by  good 
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to  others  ?  What  is  penitence  not  put  into  action,  but  the  great 
fallacy  in  morals  ?  A  sin  to  one,  if  irremediable,  can  only  be 
compensated  by  a  virtue  to  some  one  else.  Yet  was  I  to  blarne 
in  my  conduct  to  Lucilla  ?  Why  should  conscience  so  haunt  me 
at  that  name  ?  Did  I  not  fly  her  ?  Was  it  not  herself  who 
compelled  our  union  ?  Did  I  not  cherish,  respect,  honor,  for- 
bear with  her,  more  than  I  have  since  with  my  wedded  Con- 
stance ?  Did  I  not  resolve  to  renounce  Constance  herself,  when 
most  loved,  for  Lucilla's  sake  alone  ?  Who  prevented  that  sac- 
rifice— who  deserted  me — who  carved  out  her  own  separate  life  ? 
— Lucilla  herself.  No,  so  far,  my  sin  is  light.  But  ought  I  not 
to  have  left  all  things  to  follow  her,  to  discover  her,  to  force 
upon  her  an  independence  from  want,  or  possibly  from  crime  ? 
Ah,  there  was  my  sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  nature ;  the  sin,  too,  of 
the  children  of  the  world — -passive  sin.  I  could  sacrifice  my 
happiness,  but  not  my  indolence;  I  was  not  ungenerous,  I  was 
inert.  But  is  it  too  late  ?  Can  I  net  yet  search,  discover  her, 
and  remove  from  my  mind  the  anxious  burden  which  her  remem- 
brance imposes  on  it  ?  For,  oh,  one  thought  of  remorse  linked 
with  the  being  who  has  lo/ed  us,  is  more  intolerable  to  the  con- 
science than  the  gravest  crime  !  " 

Muttering  such  thoughts,  Godolphin  strayed  on  until  the 
deepening  night  suddenly  recalled  his  attention  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour.  He  turned  to  the  house,  and  entered  his  own 
apartment.  Several  of  the  guests  had  already  come.  Godol- 
phin was  yet  dressing,  when  a  servant  knocked  at  the  door  and 
presented  him  a  note. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  table,"  said  he  to  the  valet ;  "  it  is  probably 
some  excuse  about  the  ball." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  a  lad  has  just  brought  it  from 
S  *  *  *,"  naming  a  village  about  four  miles  distant ;  "  and  says 
he  is  to  wait  for  an  answer.  He  was  ordered  to  ride  as  fast  as 
possible." 

With  some  impatience  Godolphin  took  up  the  note;  but  the 
moment  his  eye  rested  on  the  writing,  it  fell  from  his  hands ; 
his  cheek,  his  lips,  grew  as  white  as  death  ;  his  heart  seemed  to 
refuse  its  functions ;  it  was  literally  as  if  life  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  as  by  the  force  of  a  sudden  poison.  With  a  strong 
effort  he  recovered  himself,  tore  open  the  note,  and  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Percy  Godolphin,  the  hour  has  arrived — once  more  we  shall 
meet.  I  summon  you,  fair  love,  to  that  meeting — the  bed  of 
death.     Come !  Lucilla  Volktman." 
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"  D  ■';':  ilarm  the  countess,"  said  Godolphin  to  his  servant, 
in  a  very  low,  calm  \  ••  bring  my  horse  to  the  postern,  and 

send  the  bearer  of  this  note  to  me." 

The   i  appeared  —  a  rough  country  lad,  of  about 

ty. 

"  Vbu  brought  this  note  ? " 

"  I  did,  your  honor." 
rom  whom? " 

-  Why,  a  sort  of  .1  strange  lady,  as  is  lying  at  the  '  Chequers,' 
and  not  expected  to  live.  She  be  mortal  bad,  sir,  and  do  run 
on  awesome.'' 

Godolphin  pressed  his  hands  convulsively  together. 

•■  And  how  long  has  she  been  there  ?  " 
-die  only  came  about  two  hours  since,  sir:  she  came  in  a 
chaise,  sir,  and  was   taken  so  ill,   that    we    sent  for  the  doctor 
directly      He  says  she  can't  get  over  the  night." 

Godolphin  walked  to  and  fro,  without  trusting  himself  to 
speak,  for  some  minutes.  The  boy  stood  by  the  door,  pulling 
about  his  hat,  and  wondering,  and  staring,  and  thoroughly 
stupid. 

'•  I  >id  she  come  alone  ?  " 
l.h,  your  honor?  " 

"  Was  no  one  with  her  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  a  little  nigger  girl :  she  it  was  sent  me  with  the 
letter." 

"The  horse  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the  servant;  "but  had  you 
not  better  have  the  carriage  brought  out  ?  It  looks  very  bla<  k  ; 
it  must  rain  shortly,  sir;  and  the  ford  between  this  and  S  *  *  * 
is  dangerous  to  cross  in  so  dark  a  nigl 

"  I  "  cried   Godolphin,  with   flashing  eyes,  and  a  low, 

convulsive  laugh.     "Shall  I  ride  to  that  death-bed  at  my  e 
and  leisure  ? '" 

J  [<  strode  rapidly  down  the  stairs,  and  reached  the  small  pos- 
t-rn  door:  it  was  a  part  of  the  old  building:  one  of  the  grooms 
held  his  impatient  horse— the  swiftest  in  his  splendid  stud;  and 
the  dim  but  flaring  light,  held  by  another  of  the  servil 
streamed  against  the  dm\  heavens  and  the  imperfectly  seen  and 
•  ning  ruins  of  the  ancient  pile. 

ohin.  unconscious  of  all  around,  and  muttering  to  him- 
self, leaped  on    his  !:  the  fire  glinted  from   the    CO 

ind  thus  the  last  lord  of  that  knightly  ra<  e  bade  fare- 
to  his  father's  halls.     Those  words  which  he  had  muttered,  and 
which  his    favorite  servant  caught  and  superstitiously  rem< 
bered,  were  the  words  in  Lucilla's  note — "  The hour has  arrived!* 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

A  DREAD  MEETING THE  STORM — THE  CATASTROPHE. 

On  the  humble  pallet  of  the  village  inn  lay  the  broken  form 
of  the  astrologer's  expiring  daughter.  The  surgeon  of  the  place 
sat  by  the  bedside,  dismayed  and  terrified,  despite  his  hardened 
vocation,  by  the  wild  words  and  ghastly  shrieks  that  ever  and 
anon  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  dying  woman.  The  words  were, 
indeed,  uttered  in  a  foreign  tongue  unfamiliar  to  the  leech  ;  a 
language  not  ordinarily  suited  to  inspire  terror  ;  the  language  of 
love,  and  poetry,  and  music,  the  language  of  the  sweet  South. 
But,  uttered  in  that  voice  where  the  passions  of  the  soul  still 
wrestled  against  the  gathering  weakness  of  the  frame,  the  soft 
syllables  sounded  harsh  and  fearful ;  and  the  disheveled  locks 
of  the  sufferer — the  wandering  fire  of  the  sunken  eyes — the  dis- 
torted gestures  of  the  thin,  transparent  arms,  gave  fierce  effect 
to  the  unknown  words,  and  betrayed  the  dark  strength  of  the 
delirium  which  raged  upon  her. 

One  wretched  light  on  the  rude  table  opposite  the  bed  broke 
the  gloom  of  the  mean  chamber  ;  and  across  the  window  flashed 
the  first  lightnings  of  the  storm  about  to  break.  By  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  sat,  mute,  watchful,  tearless,  the  Moorish  girl, 
who  was  Lucilla's  sole  attendant — her  eyes  fixed  on  the  sufferer 
with  faithful,  unwearying  love  ;  her  ears  listening,  with  all  the 
quick  sense  of  her  race,  to  catch,  amid  the  growing  noises  of  the 
storm,  the  tread  of  hurrying  steps  below,  the  expected  sound  of 
the  hoofs  that  should  herald  Godolphin's  approach. 

Suddenly,  as  if  exhausted  by  the  paroxysms  of  her  disease, 
Lucilla's  voice  sank  into  silence  ;  and  she  lay  so  still,  so  motion- 
less, that,  but  for  the  faint  and  wavering  pulse  of  the  hand, 
which  the  surgeon  was  now  suffered  to  hold,  they  might  have 
believed  the  tortured  spirit  was  already  released.  This  torpor 
lasted  for  some  minutes,  when,  raising  herself  up,  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  intelligence  stole  over  the  hollow  cheeks,  Lucilia  put 
her  finger  to  her  lips,  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low,  clear  voice, 
"  Hark  !  he  comes  !  " 

The  Moor  crept  across  the  chamber,  and  opening  the  door, 
stood  there  in  a  listening  attitude.  She,  as  yet,  had  not  heard 
the  tread  of  the  speeding  charger  ; — a  moment,  and  it  smote  her 
ear  ;  a  moment  more  it  halted  by  the  inn  door  :  the  snort  of  the 
panting  horse — the  rush  of  steps — Percy  Godolphin  was  in  the 
room — was  by  the  bedside — the  poor  sufferer  was  in  his  arms ; 
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and  softened,  thrilled,  overpowi  red,  Lucilla  resigned  herself  to 
that  dear  caress :  she  drank  in  the  sobs  of  his  choked  voice; 
she  felt  still,  as  in  happier  days,  burning  into  her  heart  the  magic 
of  his  kisses.  One  instant  of  youth,  of  love,  of  hope,  broke  into 
that  desolate  and  fearful  hour,  and  silent  and  scarcely  conscious 
pished  from  her  aching  eyes,  and  laved,  as  it  were,  the 
burden  and  the  agony  from  her  heart. 

The  Moor  traversed  the  room,  and,  laying  one  hand  on  the 
surgeon's  shoulder,  pointed  to  the  door.  Lucilla  and  Godolphin 
were  alone. 

"Oh!"  said  he,  at  last  finding  voice,  "is  it  thus — thus  we 
meet  ?     But  say  not  that  you  are  dying,  Lucilla !  have  mercy, 

mercy  upon  your  betrayer,  your " 

Here  he  could  utter  no  more  ;  he  sank  beside  her,  covering 
his  face  with  his  hands,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

The  momentary  lucid  interval  for  Lucilla  had  passed  away ; 
the  maniac  rapture  returned,  although  in  a  mild  and  solemn 
shape. 

••  Blame  not  yourself,"  said  she  earnestly;  "  the  remorseless 
stars  are  the  sole  betrayers  :  yet,  bright  and  lovely  as  they  once 
seemed  when  they  assured  me  of  a  bond  between  thee  ami  me,  I 
could  not  dream  that  their  still  and  shining  lore  could  forebode 
such  gloomy  truths.  Oh,  Percy  !  since  we  parted,  the  earth  has 
not  been  as  the  earth  to  me  ;  the  Xatural  has  left  my  life  ;  a 
rd  and  roving  spirit  has  entered  my  breast,  and  filled  my 
brain,  and  possessed  my  thoughts,  and  moved  every  spring  of 
my  existence  :  the  sun  and  the  air,  the  green  herb,  the  freshness 
and  glory  of  the  world,  have  been  covered  with  a  mist  in  which 
only  dim  shapes  of  dread  were  shadowed  forth.     But  thou,  my 

'    I   have  dreamed  such  blessed  dreams, 

1  blame.     No  !  the    power    that   crushes  we  cannot 

accuse  :  the  heavens  are  above  the  reach  of  our  reproach;  they 

e  upon  our  agony;   they   bid   th  ins    r-  •  1 1  on,  unmoved 

and  unsympathizi  »ve  our  broken  hearts.     And  what  has 

ur  !  i--t  kiss  on  these  dying  lips  ?     ( 
hin," — and  here  L  sell   apart  from  him,  and 

writhed,  as  with  some  bitter  memory, — "  these  lips  have  felt  other 
and   th  have  drunk  unhallowed  sounds,  and  " 

■Iry  and  wildei  made  me  laugh  over  the  sepul- 

cher  of   my  soul.      Hut  I  am  a  p  — mad, 

Percy — mad — they  tell  m  0,  in  the  sudden  chai 

incident   to  her  disease,  Lui  ilia  >  ontinued — "  1  saw  your  bride, 
r        .  when  you  bore  her  from  K  ,d  the  wheels  of  your 

bridal  carriage  swept   over  me,  tor  I  tiung  myself  in  their  v. 
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but  they  scathed  me  not :  the  bright  demons  above  ordained 
otherwise,  and  I  wandered  over  the  world ;  but  you  shall  know 
not,"  added  Lucilla,  with  a  laugh  of  dreadful  levity,  "  whither  or 
with  whom,  for  we  must  have  concealments,  my  love,  as  you  will 
confess ;  and  I  strove  to  forget  you,  and  my  brain  sank  in  the 
effort.  I  felt  my  frame  withering,  and  they  told  me  my  doom 
was  fixed,  and  I  resolved  to  come  to  England  and  look  on  my 
first  love  once  more  :  so  I  came,  and  I  saw  you,  Godolphin  ;  and 
I  knew,  by  the  wrinkles  in  your  brow  and  the  musing  thought  in 
your  eye,  that  your  proud  lot  had  not  brought  you  content. 
And  then  there  came  to  me  a  stately  shape,  and  I  knew  it  for  her 
for  whom  you  had  deserted  me  :  she  told  me,  as  you  tell  me,  to 
live,  to  forget  the  past.  Mockery,  mockery !  But  my  heart  is 
proud  as  hers,  Percy,  and  I  would  not  stoop  to  the  kindness  of 
a  triumphant  rival ;  and  I  fled,  what  matters  it  whither  ?  But 
listen,  Percy,  listen  ;  my  woes  had  made  me  wise  in  that  science 
which  is  not  of  earth,  and  I  knew  that  you  and  I  must  meet 
once  more,  and  that  that  meeting  would  be  in  this  hour ;  and  I 
counted,  minute  by  minute,  with  a  savage  gladness,  the  days 
that  were  to  bring  on  this  interview  and  my  death  ! "  Then 
raising  her  voice  into  a  wild  shriek — "  Beware,  beware,  Percy ! 
— the  rush  of  waters  is  on  my  ear — the  splash,  the  gurgle  ! — 
Beware  ! — your  last  hour,  also,  is  at  hand  !  " 

From  the  moment  in  which  she  uttered  these  words,  Lucilla 
relapsed  into  her  former  frantic  paroxysms.  Shriek  followed 
shriek  ;  she  appeared  to  know  none  around  her,  not  even  Go- 
dolphin.  With  throes  and  agony  the  soul  seemed  to  wrench  it- 
self from  the  frame.  The  hours  swept  on — midnight  came — 
clear  and  distinct  the  voice  of  the  clcck  below  reached  that 
chamber. 

"  Hush  !  "  cried  Lucilla,  starting.  "  Hush  !  "  and  just  at  that 
moment,  through  the  window  opposite,  the  huge  clouds,  break- 
ing in  one  spot,  discovered  high  and  far  above  them  a  solitary 
star. 

"Thine,  thine,  Godolphin  !  "  she  shrieked  forth,  pointing  to 
the  lonely  orb  ;  "  it  summons  thee  ; — farewell,  but  not  for  long ! " 
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The  Moor  rushed  forward  with  a  loud  cry ;  she  placed  her 
hand  on  Lucilla's  bosom  ;  the  heart  was  still,  the  breath  was 
gone,  the  fire  had  vanished  from  the  ashes  ;  that  strange,  un- 
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earthly  spirit  was  perhaps  with  the  stars  for  whose  mysteries  it 
had  so  vainly  yearned. 

Down  fell  the  black  rain  in  torrents  ;  and  far  from  the  mount- 
ains you  might  hear  the  rushingof  th<  a  streams,  as  they 
poured  into  the  bosom  of  the  valleys.  The  sullen,  continued 
mass  of  cloud  was  broken,  and  the  vapors  hurried  fast  andlower- 
r  the  heavens,  lea>  w  and  then  a  star  to  glitter  forth 
ere  again  "the  jaws  of  darkness  did  devour  it  up."  At  the 
lowc  •  of  the  horizon  the  lightning  flashed  tierce,  but  at 
•ring  imerva's  ;  the  '  d  and  groaned  beneath  the 
rail:                  m  ;  and  immediately  above  the  bowed  bead 

tary  horseman  broke  the  thunder  that,  amid  the  whirl  of  his 
own  emotions,  he  scarcely  heard. 

Besid  un,  which  the   rains  had  already  swelled,  was  a 

gypsy  encampment  ;  and  as  some  of  the  dusky  itinerants,  wait- 
ing perhaps  the  return  of  a  part  of  their  band  from  a  predatory 
excursion,  cowered  over  the  flickering  fires  in  their  tent,  they 
perceived  the  horseman  rapidly  Thing  the  stream. 

MS      I  ntry  cove,"  cried  one  of  the  band;  "'tis  the 

same  we  saw  in  the  forenight  crossing  'lie1  ford  above.  lie  has 
taken  a  short  cut,  the  buzzard  !  and  will  have  to  go  r<  gain 

to  the  ford  ;  a  precious  time  to  be  gallivanting  about !  " 

Pishl  "  said  an  old  hag;  "I  love  to  see  the  proud  ones 
tasting  the  bitter  wind  and  rain  as  we  bears  alway  ;  'tis  but  a 
mile  longer  round  to  the  ford.     I  wish  it  was  twenty." 

••  Hallo  !  "  cried  the  first  speaker  ;  "the  fool  takes  to  the  wa- 
ter. He'll  be  drowned  ;  the  banks  are  too  high  and  rough  to 
land  man  or  horse  yonder.  Hallo  !  "  and  with  that  painful  sym- 
pathy which  the  hardest  feel  at  the  imminent  peril  of  another 
when  immediately  subjected  to  their  eyes,  the  gypsy  ran  forth 
into  the  pelting  storm,  shouting  to  the  traveler  to  halt.  For 
one  momei  still  shrunk  back  from  the  rush- 

1  darkn  r  the  water  ;  and  the  horseman 

not  the  I  isite  bank-.  sh>>ut  of  the 

his  ear  like  the  cry  of  the  dead. whom  he  had 
ished  his  heels  into  the  sides  of  the  reluctant 
is  in  the  stream. 
••  Li  ht   the-  torches  !  "  cried   the  :   and  in  a  1' 

moil  Miik^  were  illumined  with  many  a  brand  from  the 

.  which  the   rain,  however,   almost   instantly  ished  ; 

yet,  by  that  momentary  light,  t!  the  noble  animal  br< 

ing  the  waters,  and  perceived  that  Godolphin,  discovering  by 
the  depth  his  mistake,  had  already  turned  the  horse's  head  in 
the  direction    of  the  ford  :  they  could  see  no  more,  but  they 

10 
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shouted  to  Godolphin  to  turn  back  to  the  place  from  which  he 
had  plunged  ;  and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterward,  they  heard,  sev- 
eral yards  above,  the  horse  clambering  up  the  rugged  banks, 
which  there  were  steep  and  high,  and  crushing  the  boughs  that 
clothed  the  ascent.  They  thought,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
distinguished  also  the  splash  of  a  heavy  substance  in  the  waves  ; 
but  they  fancied  it  some  detached  fragment  of  earth  or  stone, 
and  turned  to  their  tent  in  the  belief  that  the  daring  rider  had 
escaped  the  peril  he  had  so  madly  incurred.  That  night  the 
riderless  steed  of  Godolphin  arrived  at  the  porch  of  the  Priory, 
where  Constance,  alarmed,  pale,  breathless,  stood  exposed  to 
the  storm,  awaiting  the  return  of  Godolphin,  or  the  messengers 
she  had  dispatched  in  search  of  him. 

At  daybreak  his  corpse  was  found  by  the  shallows  of  the  ford, 
and  the  mark  of  violence  across  the  temples,  as  of  some  blow, 
led  them  to  guess  that  in  scaling  the  banks  his  head  had  struck 
against  one  of  the  tossing  boughs  that  overhung  them,  and  the 
blow  had  precipitated  him  into  the  waters. 


LETTER    FROM    CONSTANCE,    COUNTESS    OF    ER 

PINGHAM,   TO . 
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"August,  1832. 

"  I  have  read  the  work  you  have  so  kindly  compiled  from  the 
papers  transmitted  to  your  care,  and  from  your  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  those  to  whom  they  relate ; — you  have  in  much 
fulfilled  my  wishes  with  singular  success.  On  the  one  hand,  I 
have  been  anxious  that  a  History  should  be  given  to  the  world, 
from  which  lessons  so  deep,  and,  I  firmly  believe,  salutary,  may 
be  generally  derived  :  on  the  other  hand,  I  have  been  anxious 
that  it  should  be  clothed  in  such  disguises,  that  the  names  of 
the  real  actors  in  the  drama  should  be  forever  a  secret.  Both 
these  objects  you  have  attained.  It  is  impossible,  I  think,  for 
any  one  to  read  the  book  about  to  be  published,  without  being 
impressed  wi'.h  the  truth  of  the  moral  it  is  intended  to  convey, 
and  without  seeing,  by  a  thousand  infallible  signs,  that  its  spring 
and  its  general  course  have  flowed  from  reality  and  not  fiction. 
Yet  have  you,  by  a  few  slight  alterations  and  additions,  managed 
to  effect  that  concealment  of  names  and  persons,  which  is  due 
no  less  to  the  living  than  to  the  memory  of  the  dead. 

"  So  far  I  thank  you  from  my  heart :  but  in  one  point  you  have 
utterly  failed.     You  have  done  no  justice  to  the  noble  character 
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you  meant  tu  delineate  under  the  name  oi  Godolphin  ;  you  have 

drawn  his  likeness  with  a  harsh  ami  cruel  pencil;  you  have  en- 
jed  on  the  few  weaknesses  he  might  have  possessed,  until 
yen  have  made  them  the  foreground  of  the  portrait  ;  and  his 
vivid  generosity,  his  high  honor,  his  brilliant  intellect,  tin-  ex- 
>rdinary  stores  of  Ins  mind,  you  have  left  in  shadow.  Oh, 
God  !  that  f<>r  such  a  being  such  a  destiny  was  reserved  !  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  just  when  his  mind  had  awakened  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  powers  and  their  legitimate  objects!  What  a  fatal 
system  of  things,  that  could  for  thirty-seven  years  have  led  away, 
by  the  pursuits  and  dissipations  of  a  life  suited  but  to  the  beings 
lie  despised,  a  genius  of  such  an  order,  a  heart  of  such  tender 
emot  *     But  on  this  subject  1  cannot,  cannot  write.     1  must 

lay  down  the  pen  :  to-morrow  I  will  try  and  force  myself  to  re- 
sum* 

"  Well,  then,  I  say,  you  have  not  done  justice  to  him.  I  be- 
seech you  to  remodel  that  character,  and  atone  to  the  memory 
of  one,  whom  none  ever  saw  but  to  admire,  or  knew  but  to  love. 
"  Of  me, — of  me,  the  vain,  the  scheming,  the  proud,  the  un- 
it minine  cherisher  of  bitter  thoughts,  of  stern  designs, — of  me, 
on  the  other  hand,  how  Battering  is  the  picture  you  have  drawn  ! 
In  that  flattery  is  my  sure  disguise ;  therefore,  1  will  not  ask  you 
to  shade  it  into  the  poor  and  unlovely  truth.  Hut  while,  with 
agony  and  shame,  I  feel  that  you  have  rightly  described  that 
ming  neglectfulness  of  one  no  more,  which  sprang  from  the 
pride  that  believed  itself  neglected,  you  have  not  said  enough — 
no,  not  one  millionth  part  enough — of  the  real  love  that  I  con- 
stantly bore  to  him  ;  the  only  soft  and  redeeming  portion  of  my 
nature.  But  who  can  know,  who  can  describe  what  anothel 
feels?     Even  I  knew  not  what  I  felt,  until  death  taught  it  me. 

Since  I  have  read  the  whole  book,  one  thought  constantly 
haunts  me — the  strangeness  that  I  should  survive  his  loss;  that 
stubborn  strings  of  my  heart  have  not  been  broken  long 
since;  that  I  live,  and  live,  too,  amid  the  world  !  Ay,  but  not 
one  of  the  world;  with  that  consciousness  I  sustain  myself  in 
the  petty  and  sterile  career  of  life.  Shut  out.  henceforth  and 
forever,  from  all  the  tenderer  feelings  that  belong  to  my 
without  mother,  husband,  child,  or  friend;  unloved  and  unlov- 
ing, I  support  myself  by  the  belief  that  I   have    done  the   littie 

*  The  reader  will  acquit  me  of  the  charge  of  injost  Godolphin 's  char* 

■  when  lie  arrives  at  this  ;  it   cot  ictly   tin     in 

that  my  delineation,  faithful  to  truth,  is  intend  . — the  intluenccs 

of  our  actual  world  on  the  ideal  and  imaginative  order  of  mind,  when  that 
mind  is  without  the  stimulus  of  pursuits  at  unce  practical  and  ennobling. 
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suffered  to  my  sex  in  expediting  the  great  change  which  is  ad- 
vancing on  the  world  ;  and  I  cheer  myself  by  the  firm  assurance 
that,  sooner  or  later,  a  time  must  come,  when  those  vast  dispar- 
ities in  life  which  have  been  fatal,  not  to  myself  alone,  but  to  all 
I  have  admired  and  loved;  which  render  the  great  heartless, 
and  the  lowly  servile  ;  which  make  genius  either  an  enemy  to  man- 
kind or  the  victim  to  itself ;  which  debase  the  energetic  purpose  ; 
which  fritter  away  the  ennobling  sentiment ;  which  cool  the  heart 
and  fetter  the  capacities,  and  are  favorable  only  to  the  general 
development  of  the  Mediocre  and  the  Lukewarm,  shall,  if  never 
utterly  removed,  at  least  be  smoothed  away  into  more  genial  and 
unobstructed  elements  of  society.  Alas !  it  is  with  an  aching 
eye  that  we  look  abroad  for  the  only  solace,  the  only  occupation 
of  life, — Solitude  at  home,  and  Memory  at  our  hearth." 


THE   END. 


